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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Dbpabthent  of  the  InterioBi 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  August  17, 1918. 
Sib:  Axl   &ccixr&te  and  comprehensire  study  of  college  standards 
^nd  resources  lias  been  needed  for  many  years.    Such  a  study  should 
^elp  college  officers  in  one  part  of  the  country  to  evaluate,  credentials 
-presented.  \>^  students  from  institutions  in  other  parts.    It  should 
^asist  paxents   to  select  wisely  the  institutions  to  which  they  shall 
\   ^end  thebr  children.    Above  all,  it  should  enable  college  authorities 
\    to  compare  tlieir  own  institutions  with  others  and  to  strive  for  the 
I   most  necessary  improvements.    In  1915,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
I  secured  the  cooperation  of  a  committee  representing  higher  educa- 
I  tional  associations  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  study.    The 
I  resxilts  are  presented  in  the  accompanying  document,  which  has  been 
I  prepared  hy  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education  in  this . 
\  bureau,  who  acted  as  secretary  of  the  committee.    They  are  less 
I  complete  than  could  be  desired,  but  nevertheless  I  believe  they  will 
acxx>inplish,  in  a  measure,  the  object  in  view. 

The  "war  is  Ukely  to  bring  about  considerable  changes  in  colleges 
and  universities.  The  effects  of  it  on  the  financial  status  and 
academic  policies  of  many  institutions  are  already  marked.  As  a 
record  of  the  condition  of  a  majority  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
the  country  in  the  period  immediatdiy  preceding  the  entry  of  the 
Urdted  States  into  the  war,  in  a  period  which  may  prove  to  be  the 
end  of  an  epoch  in  higher  education,  the  accompanying  study  is 
specially  timely-  I  therefore  recommend  it  for  publication  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
/  Respectfully  submitted. 
/  P.  P.  Claxton, 

f  Commisaioner. 

I        The  Secbbtabt  op  the  Intebiob. 
f  ^ 
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RESOURCES  AND   STANDARDS   OF   COLLEGES  OF 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

REPORT    OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL 

STATISTICS. 


During  the  year  1914-15  the  Bureau  of  Education  organized  a 
committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  principal  associations 
dealing  with  higher  education  ior  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
advisability  of  classifying  colleges  and  universities  on  a  national 
scale  and,  if  such  classification  seemed  desirable,  suggesting  methods 
of  procedure.  The  members  of  the  committee,  and  the  association 
represented  by  each,  follow: 

Prof.  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs^  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

Commiflsioiier  John  H.  Finlet,  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 

Prof,  Bbrt  E.  Young,  Assodaiion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Prof.  H.  A.  HoLLiSTER,  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Dean  R.  D.  Salisbury,  Association  of  American  Universities. 

Chancellor  Samuel  Avery,  National  Association  of  State  Universities. 

Dr.  N.  P.  CoLWBLL,  American  Medical  Association. 

President  Charles  S.  Howe,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 

^President  D.  J.  Cowling,  Associaticm  of  American  Colleges. 

The  CoiCHissioNBR  OF  Education. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education^  Bureau  of  Education  (secretary). 

Several  other  associations  were  asked  to  fmiush  representatives 
for  this  committee  but  declined. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Bureau  of  Education,  May  3,  1915,  and 
organized  itself  as  a  permanent  committee  on  higher  educational 
statistics  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  J^ducation  in  the  study  of 
the  standards  of  higher  educational  institutions. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  RESOURCES. 

The  committee  considered  the  attempts  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  1911  and  1912  to  classify  the  colleges  of  the  coimtry  with 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  bachelor^s  degree.  It  concluded  that 
the  continuance  of  the  classification  on  this  basis  was  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  view  of  the  resources  of  the  Biu-eau  of  Education,  not 
desirable.  In  place  of  this  it  urged  the  prosecution  of  a  critical 
study  which  should  show  the  resoiu'ces  and  equipment  and,  as  far 
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8.  •       ..KES6tT^ES  AND  Sl-AKDAItDft  OF  COLLEGES. 


^  ]K)S9iblei  ihe-  educational  and  administratiye  efficiency  of  colleges 
'  a^d- tuuve^ities.  -Because  of  the  essential  differences  in  equipment, 
personnel;  and  standards  exhibited  by  the  different  types  of  higher 
institutions;  it  was  deemed  wise  that  separate  studies  should  be  made 
of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  engineering  schools,  schools  of  agri- 
culture, schools  of  mines,  and  teachers'  colleges.  As  representing 
the  largest  class  of  institutions,  and  also  the  only  ones  not  subject 
to  the  definite  test  of  professional  competency,  the  conmiittee  agreed 
that  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  should  be  the  first  object  of  its  study. 

SPECIAL  INQUIRY  TO  COLLEGES  OF  ABTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  committee  was  impressed  by  the  success  of  the  procedure  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in 
establishing  a  group  of  categories  for  recording  the  administrative 
efficiency  and  equipment  of  institutions.  At  a  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation held  in  March,  1914,  the  following  10  categories  were  adopted 
as  significant  of  collegiate  standing: 

1.  Number  of  faculty  in  independent  charge  of  clasBes. 

2.  Number  of  faculty  with  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

3.  Number  of  matriculated  students. 

4.  Number  of  degrees  granted  in  course. 

5.  Number  of  elementary  courses  of  instruction  actually  given. 

6.  Number  of  advanced  courses.  ^ 

7.  Nimiber  of  professional  courses. 

8.  Expenditures  for  salaries. 

9.  Hoius  of  class  instruction  required  of  members  of  the  faculty. 
10.  Material  equipment. 

The  committee  took  tiiese  categories  as  the  basis  for  its  inquiry. 
It  instructed  the  chairman  and  secretary  to  prepare  blanks  to  be 
sent  to  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  United  States  which 
would  seek  information  on  these  and  the  following  matters: 

(a)  Admission  requirements. 

(6)  Requirements  for  degrees. 

(c)  Endowment  and  income  (indebtedness). 

{d)  An  analysis  of  the  advanced  degrees  held  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

(e)  The  nimiber  of  students  and  their  distribution  by  classes. 

(/)  The  ratio  of  courses  announced  in  the  catalogue  to  those  actually  given. 

(g)  The  annual  appropriations  for  laboratories  and  libraries. 

The  blank  prepared  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  was  sent  to 
members  of  the  committee  for  suggestions  and  reported  to  various 
association  meetings.  As  the  result  of  these  efforts,  numerous  modi- 
fications were  made.  The  blank  as  finally  approved  is  given  below. 
It  was  issued  by  the  committee  to  the  institutions  early  in  1916. 
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14  BBBOURCES  AND  Sl^ANDABDS  OP  COLLEGES. 

It  has  evidently  been  very  difficult  for  college  officers  to  secoie 
much  of  the  detailed  infonnation  called  for  in  this  blank.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  most  acutely  felt  by  large  institutions  of  complicated 
oiganization.  Many  of  the  larger  xmiversities  were  apparently  unable 
to  separate  the  data  relating  to  their  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences 
without  an  unjustifiable  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Returns 
from  nearly  all  institutions  were  slow  in  coming  in.  Of  the  500 
colleges  addressed,  252  replied  in  the  course  of  a  year.  This  repre- 
sentS;  approximately,  50  percent  of  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  country.  The  committee  was  convinced  that  retun;is  had  been 
received  from  a  sufficient  number  to  render  the  study  significant  and 
valuable.  The  principal  items  were  accordingly  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  a  single  table  (Table  1).  This  table  presents, 
in  the  committee's  judgment,  the  fundamental  facts  regarding  the 
resources  and  standards  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  as  far  as 
these  may  be  recorded  statistically.  To  the  eye  of  the  initiated  the 
entries  in  this  table  tell  their  own  story.  A  somewhat  extended 
interpretation  of  them  appears  to  be  needed,  however,  to  make  the 
record  generally  clear. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON  DEFINmON   OP  COLLEGE  STANDABD8. 

The  committee  conferred  upon  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Messrs* 
Salisbury,  Yoimg,  and  Capen  the  task  of  interpretation.  The  sub- 
committee was  instructed  to  define,  if  it  seemed  desirable,  the  t^rm 
"college,"  and  possibly  other  terms  relating  to  the  inquiry. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  that,  in  view  of  the  large  niunber  of 
definitions  which  already  have  some  currency,  a  formal  attempt  to 
define  the  term  ''college''  would  at  this  time  tend  to  confuse  the 
issue.    It  therefore  adopted  a  different  procedure. 

It  studied  with  care  the  returns  as  tabulated  in  Table  1,  and  on 
the  basis  of  these,  supplemented  by  the  knowledge  which  its  members 
had  from  personal  contact  of  a  large  number  of  collegiate  institu- 
tions, it  formulated  a  group  of  categories  which  it  judged  to  be  im- 
portant in  estimating  college  standards  and  the  vitality  of  collegiate 
institutions.  It  then  indicated  the  minimum  requirement  under  each 
of  these  cat^ories  whicli  every  institution  should  strive  as  soon,  as 
possible  to  attain.  It  has  grouped  the  returns  from  the  inquiry  so 
that  the  standing  under  each  of  the  categories  of  the  institutions 
reporting  is  clearly  exhibited.  This  grouping  appears  in  Tablea  2 
to  13. 

A  further  word  of  explanation  is  perhaps  desirable.  The  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable  college, 
an  institution  may  not  necessarily  be  expected  immediately  to  nxeei 
the  minimum  requirement  under  eveiy  one  of  the  oategories.     E^or 
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Example,  a  coU^e  might  do  good  work  "in  a  restricted  field*'  with 
i  facal^  smaller  than  is  noted  under  Section  III  below  and  with 
in  income  smaller  than  suggested  in  Section  I  below.  The  com- 
nittee's  purpose  is  rather  to  outline  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
issential  scope  of  a  successful  collegiate  enterprise.  With  smaller 
'^sources  and  lower  standards  in  any  of  the  categories  mentioned,  no 
Dstitution  may  view  its  situation  with  complacency.  Due  allowance 
s  made  in  estimating  the  standing  of  institutions  under  the  following 
at^ories  for  denominational  institutions  whose  budgets  contem- 
)kte  no  salaries  for  instructors  and  whose  discipline  precludes  the 
eparation  of  the  college  from  the  preparatory  school.  The  sug- 
(Bsted  minimum  requirements  under  13  heads  follow: 

RTQOXSTED  REQUIBEBfBNTS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES. 

I.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  have  an  annual  income  of 
It  least  $40,000.  At  least  three-fifths  of  an  income  as  small  as  $40,000 
hould  be  expended  for  salaries  for  teaching  and  administration.  Ex- 
eption  is  made  of  certain  denominational  institutions  whose  teaching 
lafiis  wor^  without  salaries. 

n.  A  study  of  conditions  at  numerous  substantial  institutions 
fidieates  that  college  work  of  standard  grade  costs  somewhere  in  the 
keighborfaood  of  $200  a  year  per  student.  The  minimum  productive 
ndowment  for  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  be  $250,000.  It 
I  noted,  however,  that  with  advancing  standards  and  prices  this 
mount  shooild  be  rapidly  increased;  probably  twice  as  much  will 
le  needed  in  the  near  future  to  give  an  institution  the  assurance  of 
lability.  Institutions  should  strive  to  bring  their  endowment  to  the 
oint  where  it  will  yield  at  least  half  of  the  money  needed  for  annual 
Bcpeoses. 

m.  A  coU^e  of  arts  and  sciences  should  have  as  many  as  11 
I^Mutments,  in  each  of  which  at  least  one  teacher  devotes  his  whole 
ime  to  collegiate  instruction.  Some  of  the  larger  departments  will 
Squire  more  than  one  instructor.  The  following  departments  are 
■Bested:  English;  modem  languages  (or  French  or  German  or 
j^mish)  other  than  English ;  ancient  languages;  history;  philosophy 
|Bd  psychology;  economic,  political,  and  social  sciences;  mathe- 
ksties;  physics;  chemistry;  biology  (or  zoology  and  botany) ;  geology, 
M  geography.  In  addition  it  seems  desirable,  wherever  possible, 
D  s^arate  the  departments  of  Romance  and  Germanic  languagies, 
Bd  some  of  the  other  groups  might  well  be  divided,  especially  in  the 
piger  colleges. 

i  IV.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  have  a  faculty  of  at  least 
a  members  devoting  full  time  to  coU^e  work. 
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V.  If  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  maintains  an  academy  or  p^ 
paratory  department,  this  department  should  be  '^  distinct  in  st 
dents,  faculty,  and  discipline."  Exception  may  be  made,  as  notj 
above,  of  certain  denominational  institutions  whose  traditions  aj 
policy  require  the  inclusion  of  secondary  education  with  collegia 
education  under  the  same  institutional  control.  In  such  cases  tl 
preparatory  department  sbould  be  administratively  separated  frq 
the  college  department. 

VI.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  shoii 
have  pursued  graduate  study  in  addition  to  the  bachelor's  degr^ 
At  least  one-fourth  of  the  faculty  should  hold  the  degree  of  doctor 
philosophy  or  degrees  representing  equivalent  scholarly  attainine^ 
bestowed  h/  reputable  graduate  schools.  At  least  three-fourths  of  t 
faculty  should  have  secured  the  master's  degree  in  course  at  a  rep 
table  graduate  school. 

VII.  Fifteen  hours  of  teaching  a  week  should  be  regarded  as  t 
maximum  program  of  a  college  teacher. 

VIII.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  credit  hours  a  week  for  each  student  1 
36  weeks  a  year  for  four  years  should  be  regarded  as  the  normal  pi 
gram  of  work  for  students. 

rX.  While  heretofore  14  tmits  of  secondary  work  has  been  regard 
as  the  acceptable  "minimum  for  admission  to  college,  and  at  the  tii 
of  the  issuance  of  this  inquiry  represented  the  standard  set  "by  m< 
standardizing  agencies,  there  is  now  a  general  tendency  to  raise  tJ 
requirement  to  15  units.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  requ 
15  xmits  for  imconditional  admission.  In  judging  the  reports  of  c 
l^es  appearing  in  this  study,  liowerer,  tide  prevailing  standard 
1915  should  be  taken  into  accoimt. 

X.  The  maximum  number  of  conditions  allowed  should  not  exc< 
two.  , 

XI.  The  average  salary  for  assistant  professors  in  25  colleges  * 
imquestioned  standing,  in  Table  1,  is  $1,369.  The  average  salary 
professors  at  the  same  group  of  institutions  is  $2,174.  Conditions 
living  differ,  and  an  absolute  standard  can  not  justly  be  set  up.  C 
leges  should  plan  to  make  their  salary  schedules  approximate  at  le 
the  foregoing  averages. 

XII.  Recitation  or  quiz  sections  should  not  contain  more  tl 
from  20  to  30  students.     Fifteen  or  sixteen  students  should  be 
limit  in  laboratory  sections. 

1  Pomona  College,  Cal.;  Hills  College,  Cal.;  Trinity  College,  Conn.;  George  Washington  Univei 
D.C;  Emory  College,  Qa.;  Kiiox  College,  111.;  Butler  College,  Ind.;  Momingside  College,  Iowa;  ^ 
bom  College,  Kans.;  H.  Sophie  Newoomb  Memorial  College,  La.;  Bowdoin  College,  Me.;  Ooooher  Col 
Md.;  Boston  University,  Mass.;  Clark  College,  Mass.;  Carleton  College,  Minn.;  Washington  Univea 
Mo.;  Hobart  College,  N.  Y.;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Reed  College,  Oreg.;  Lafciyette  College, 
Haverford  Cdlege,  Pa.;  VanderUlt  University,  Tenn.;  Ifiddlebury  College,  Vt.;  Baodolplt-^ 
WomBQl  Ooll«^  V».;  Beloit  College,  Wis, 
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XHr.  At  least  91,000  a  year  should  be  expended  for  the  purchase 

id  new  books  and  periodicals  for  the  library.    Probably  two  or  three 

tunes  this  fig^are  'would  be  needed  to  ke^  the  library  in  a  sound  con- 

ifitkuL    A  similar  sum  should  be  appropriated  annually  for  the  pur- 

,  chase  of  neiw  equipment  and  apparatus  for  scientific  laboratories. 

TABLES. 

Tftble  1  is  a  summary  in  which  the  principal  facts  derived  from  the 
,  inquiry  are  presented.  The  succeeding  tables  exhibit  the  same  mate- 
nil,  but  are  designed  for  convenience  of  reference.  Each  table  shows 
the  status  of  all  the  reporting  institutions  with  respect  to  one  or  two 
,of  the  suggested  requirements  for  a  successful  collie  of  arts  and 
adeaces  or  juxtaposes  two  related  categories  appearing  in  the  sum- 
muy  table.  £ach  is  preceded  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  points 
illustrated. 
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BESOUBCES  AND  STANDARDS  OF  COLLEGES. 


FINANCIAL  FOUNDATION. 


Suggested  Requirements  I  and  11. — I.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
should  have  an  annual  income  of  at  least  $40,000.  At  least  three 
fifths  of  an  income  as  small  as  $40,000  should  be  expended  for  sal- 
aries for  teaching  and  administration.  Exception  is  made  of  certain 
denominational  institutions  whose  teaching  staffs  work  without 
salaries. 

II.  A  study  of  conditions  at  numerous  substantial  institutions 
indicates  that  coUege  work  of  standard  grade  costs  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $200  a  year  per  student.  The  minimum  pro- 
ductive endowment  for  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  be 
$250,000.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  with  advancing  prices  this 
amount  should  be  rapidly  increased;  probably  twice  as  much  will 
be  needed  in  the  near  future  to  give  an  institution  the  assurance  ol 
stabiUty.  Institutions  shoidd  strive  to  bring  their  endowment  tc 
the  point  where  it  will  yield  at  least  half  the  money  needed  for  annua! 
expenses. 

Table  2. — Productive  endowment,  incomey  and  debt,  1914-15. 
[Tax-supported  institutions  are  macked  with  t  and  Roman  Catholic  Institutions  with  *.] 


Institutions. 


Endow- 
ment. 


Income. 


Debt. 


University  of  Alabama! 

University  of  Ariconaf 

Central  oollese,  Arkansas 

Hendrix  Collet,  Arkansas 

Pomona  College,  California 

Occidental  College.  California 

Bails  College,  CaUibmia. 

University  of  Red  lands,  California. 

University  of  Santa  Clara^*  California 

Leland  Stanfbrd  Junior  University,  California 

University  of  Colorodof 

Ooloiado  College 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado 

Trlnitv  College,  Connecticut 

Yale  University,  Connecticut 

QaUaudetCollege,  District  of  Columbia 

Oeorge  Washington  University,  District  of  Columbia. 
Howard  Univerelty  (colored),  District  of  Columbia... 

University  of  Florldaf 

Columbia  College.  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Womenf 

Universitv  of  Qeorgiat 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georgia. 

Cox  College,  Georgia. 

North  Georgia  A^cultural  College 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Piedmont  College,  Georgia 

Bessie  Tift  Ck)llege,  (Jeoigia 

Brenau  0)llege,  Georgia 

Emory  University,  (ieorgia 

Shorter  CoUeffe,  Geoigla 

University  ofldahof 

Aurora  College,  Uimois 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Blackburn  CoUege,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University.' Illinois 

Loyola  University,'  Illinois 

James  MUlikin  Uidversity,  Illinois 

Knox  College,  nUnols 

Illinois  Woman's  (College 

Lake  Forest  ColU^e,  Uffiiois 

Eranoea  Shlmer  School  .Illinois 

Northwestern  College,  Illinois 

Rooklord  College,  niinois 


S627,467 
10,500 


295,000 
673,198 
312,000 
486,310 
97,000 


23,975,338 

83,000 

1,042,592 

420,000 

1,226,801 

16,152,836 


$210,421 

423,021 

29,193 

39,966 

347,133 

50,727 

80,774 

50,505 

274,200 

1,235,891 

300,436 

148,887 

140,000 

83,835 

1,777,134 


S24,00 

58,88 

8,0Q 
125,52 


5,0C 


136,340 
309,018 
219  650 


220,954 
203,904 
170,297 


372,270 
107,563 


175,568 

105,000 

6,000 


97,885 
286,302 
62,927 
31,000 
38,700 
94,711 
34,719 
56,000 
151,860 


K,(X 
42, 7t 


50,000 
666,346 


70,560 
264,867 


35,  U' 
11, (X 
87,  (X 
27, 0( 
65, 5( 


373,729 
248,813 


208,777 
504,463 
123,155 
832,938 
78,926 
250,529 
208,976 


49,851 
14,618 
53,434 


13, 0( 


^•^ 

89,a 

104,984 

216, 153 

43,823 

30,  OC 

40,082 

55;  oc 

92,189 

13,  a 
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Table  2. — Productive  endowment^  income^  and  debt^  1914-15 — Continued. 
(TKS«ipinrted  institations  are  marked  with  t  and  Roman  Catholic  institutions  with  **.] 


Institntions. 


Endow- 
ment. 


w 


Odlcse,  Illinois.. 


UniTwrrftyt 

uidiana. 


$441,7M 

_, 744,000 

ITataah  GoUfiS«,  jgidiana 739,800 

Earlfaam  OoUeg«,  Indiana 493,538 

FnakiinGoUege,  Indiana 300,519 

!)•  Paixw  University,  Indiana 1,425,969 

ButlarCoUtcv.  Indiana 

Uaiwisity  of  Kotjne  Dame,*  Indiana. 

Tkylar  University,  Indiana 1,290 

love  State  IVBachersCoUeget 


750,000 
19,000 
111,000 
804,766 
235,176 
494,338 
861,223 
89,826 
"  000 


CoeColkse.Iowa. 

Wartborg  ODUfKe,  Iowa. . . 
Das  MafaMS  CoUcigBu  Iowa . . 
Drake  Untversity^  lowa . . . 

Panons  C6UcM,Yowa. 

State  UniTeraty  of  lowaf. . 

QneUGoOeKe^lowa 

Cotzal  University  of  Iowa 

]brolnfl^CoUege,Iowa 400; 

BnaVistAColiM%Iowa. 25,000 

MkilaiKi  GoUcg^^iums. 85,000 

Qdlc^B  of  Emporia,  Kansas. 112,000 

Ottawa  University.  Kansas. 236,786 

EaasBS  WesJeyen  university 115,000 

Cooper CoUcffe,  Kansas 139,271 

Wadibum ^ilege,  Kansas 363,377 

Soothwvteni  College,  Kansas 130,000 

OgdenOoUege,  Kentucky 200,000 

OiDtieColleeey  Kcntuclcy 

4>QfietownOoIlege,  Kentucky 275,000 

Uoivwdty  of  Kentucky 205,000 

TmsylTaoiA  College,  Kentm^ 319,612 

UoivBrsity  of  LouisviUe,t  Kentucky 

Bgtitfll CoIlMe,  Kentucky 63,800 

«  --^w,_^ 1.W ...^^.1    j^^jijjjjjyj^ 2,765  000 


2,312,868 
749,993 
252,050 


473,831 

7,287,077 

56,000 


42,500 


2,736,058 

1,308,860 

28,471,046 

2,182,296 

896,310 

1,426,173 

3,020,204 

1,300,000 

401,070 

963,193 


32,570 
871,937 
842,000 
468,739 


265,000 


125,000 


700,000 
40,000 


853,085 
453,876 
22,000 


Income. 


199,914 
15  ,000 

57,702 
117,551 

48,263 
127,728 

45,314 


47,135 
331,865 
63,452 
19,797 
51,229 
189,718 
38,217 
986,513 
132,079 
18,860 
46,344 
20,072 
25,000 
36,549 
38,978 
20,045 
21,463 
78,753 
43,615 
11,018 


41,215 
321,062 
41,270 
70,250 
12,490 
166,936 


151,563 
89,809 

364,042 
53,000 

212,560 

628,830 
34,213 
62,796 
26,000 
71,840 


221,817 

222,474 

3,019,602 

736,734 

119,676 

336,998 

301,955 

85,250 

54,673 

2,321,241 

71,145 

21,007 

204,584 

63,264 

55,796 


42,295 
72,500 
60,293 


269,500 
49,000 


84,047 
91,708 
128,307 


6,455,804 
250,000 
209,000 


716,471 
54,084 
24,607 

216,045 


Debt. 


160,075 
0 
0 


0 

34,500 

0 

260,000 


80,000 

283,000 

61,876 

0 

0 

6,744 


50,000 
1,20Q 
61,636 
38,900 
19,000 
8,000 
60,000 


22,000 
30,552 


0 

8,569 

0 


0 

3,500 

108,842 

0 

0 


25,000 

5,000 

0 

111,700 

40,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10,366 
0 


15,000 

51, 101 

0 

0 

120,000 

35,000 

200,000 


23,000 
20,000 
31,000 
44,000 
0 
0 


0 

39,000 

0 
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Table  2. — Productive  mdowmenty  income^  and  debt j  1914-lS — Continued. 
[Tax-supported  institutions  are  marked  with  t  and  Roman  Catholic  institutions  with  *.] 


Institutions. 


E^ndofw* 
ment. 


Income. 


Bellevue  College,  Nebraska 

Union  College,  Nebraska 

Doane  College.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraskaf 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Artsf. 

College  of  fit.  Elltabeth,"  New  Jersey 

Upsala  College,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexlcof 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachersf 

AJLfred  University,  Now  York 

St.  Stephen's  CoUege,  New  York 

WellsCoUege,  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York 

Elmira  College,  New  York 

Hobart  College,  New  York 

College  of  New  Rochclle,**  New  York 

Barnard  College,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorkt 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorkf 

New  York  University 

Vassar  College,  New  York 


115,065 


282,757 
787,255 
950,000 


411,963 
102,733 
401,400 
747,940 
119,780 
750,073 


▼  BBsnt  vAfuc^o,  x^o«v    Awt*.. 

University  of  Rochester,  New  York 

Union  University.  New  York 

University  of  North  Carolinat 

Davidson  College,  North  Carolina 

Trinit V  College.  North  Carolina 

Elon  College,  North  Carolina 

Guilford  College,  North  Carolina 

Shaw  University  (colored).  North  C-arolina. . . 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Salem  Academy  and  College,  North  Carolina.. 

University  of  North  Dakotat 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,t  Ohio 

Ohio  Universityt 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Ohio 

Bluffton  CoUeee,  Ohio 

Cedarvllle  College,  Ohio 

University  of  Concinnati,f  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio 

Capital  University,  Ohio 

St.  Mary  CoUege,^  Ohio... 

Defiance  College,  Ohio — ' 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Kenyon  College,  Ohio 

Marietta  College.  Ohio 

Muskingum  College,  Ohio 

Miami  Universlty,t  Ohio 

Oxford  College  tor  Women,  Ohio 

Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College.  Ohio 

Otterbein  University,  Ohio 

CoUege  of  Wooster,  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahomat 

Albany  College,  Oregon 

Padflc  University,  Oregon 

McMlnnvllle  College,  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Padflc  CoUMp,  Oregon 

Willamette  University,  Oregon 

Moravian  CoUej^e,  Pennsylvania 


l,58e,137 
30,900,471 


1,393,805 

1,600,105 

1,650,629 

982, 173 

148,594 

28.5,000 

1,395,292 

86,460 

17 1,000 

51,122 


$36,165 

66,159 

45,448 

1,368,030 

273,236 

48,675 

13,158 

62^577 

110,103 

36,307 

40,546 

146,774 

236,341 

104,543 

125,890 

70,280 

262,423 

4,204,937 

526, 108 

550,124 

630,415 

774,613 

139,996 

140, 117 

261,658 

51,830 

118,829 

52,686 

43,600 

37,257 


170,266 

1,705,761 

82,753 

150,000 

535, 102 
45,000 
85,907 

869,671 
3,526,608 

145,309 


113,367 
268,947 

65,833 
419,250 

46,447 

10,456 

7,708 

867,985 

438,278 

24,883 


nia. . 


273,266 
990,100 
509,002 
556,428 
123, 124 
109,775 
1,000 
193,616 
244,852 
78,000 
250,000 

1,229,578 
65,000 
133,813 

3,670,000 
204,219 
224,554 
60,450 

3,000,000 
110,000 
516,565 
108,352 

2,002,300 

12,000 

71,475 

620,128 

390,000 

2,000,288 
485,645 
280,453 
425,000 


300,000 

435,390 

2,000,000 

0,025,177 

72,000 


41,688 

145,300 
66,841 
42,929 
50,016 

328,734 
53,127 

112,384 
76, 189 
8,200 
59, 196 

210,004 
14,315 
17,268 

231,147 

22,225 

*  31,802 

27,247 

122,850 

7,500 

39,080 

33,402 

280,562 
24,667 
65,416 

130,484 
65,000 

160,588 
47,705 
35,951 

102,568 
35,541 
41,487 
69,914 
95,138 
1,738,088 
31,600 
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Tabi^  2. — Produetive  endowmenty  income^  and  debt,  1914^15 — Continued. 
(TAX-sapportod  institutUns  are  marked  with  f  and  Boman  Catholic  Institutions  with ".) 


Institutions. 


Endow- 
ment. 


Income. 


Debt. 


PkBDi^rlTanfa  State  Oollc«et 

Swtomoie  OoUese,  Pennsylvania 

Waafainfftoii  and  ^Iferson  College.  Pennsylvania. 

WavneiDurv  College,  Pennsvlvuua 

Oolkge  of  CharlestoELt  South  Carolina « 

Univenity  of  South  GaroUnaf 

Fonnan  University,  South  Carolina 

Oohzmbia  CoU^e,  South  Carolina. 

Converse  College,  South  Carolina 

Wofford  College,  South  Carolioa 

Univenity  of  Brath  Dakotaf 


EiBg  College.  Tennessee 

University  or  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Toseulnm  College,  Tennessee 

Knoxville  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

Iflll^an  CoUese,  Tennessee 

Ttenessee  College. 

Gfone  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Tennessee. , 

Flak  University  (colored),  Tennessee 

VaaderbUt  University,  Tennessee 

University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

Universi^ofTexasf , 

Howard  Payne  College,  Texas 

Riee  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas , 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

Univer^tyofUtahf 

mddlebury  College,  Vermont 

St.  Mldiael'sCoUcge,*  Vermont 

BridgBwaterO>llege,Viiiinia. 

UniveBltyofVlr^niat , 

Roanoke  Institu^  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virgbiia 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  Vixflnla 

HpUiDS  (>)Ucge,  VirgiidL . 


WssUngto&and  Lee  University,  Virginia 

Randolph-lCacon  Woman's  College,  Virginia. . 
Rldunoad  CoUcge,  Virginia.. 


Ylrrinia  Union  University  (colored) 

Colf^f  William  and  Kary,t  Virginia. 


Cniversit  V  of  Wa_      ^ 

^okane  College,  Wash_^ 

Davis  and  EUOns  College,  West  Virginia.. 

UwTBioe  College.  Wisccnsin 

BeWtCoUfgerwIscOTisin 

University  of  Wisconshit 

MUtonCoAlege,  Wisconsin 

Coooordia  College,  Wisconsin 

Mihrsakee-Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

Mission-House,  Wisconsin 

C^iiq>ion  College.*  Wiscoosin 

Ripon  College,  W^isconsin. 

St.  Oara  College  and  Academy,*  Wisconsin. . 


$608,013 
1,627,447 

014,306 
86,060 

306,300 


$341,300 
037,000 
68,041 
30,686 
22,103 

•143,237 
40,447 


156,358 
104,170 


3l>,000 
407,510 
177,851 

10,500 


74,567 
30,578 
104,773 


40,017 
64,011 
41,580 


3,000,000 
100,592 

3,150,000 
303,283 

3,000,000 


10,000,000 
180,000 
305,004 


518,083 


20,168 
2,211,472 


52,536 
160,243 

54,242 
368,303 
131,736 
603,600 

33,000 
530,000 

83,880 
148,010 
341,010 
136,035 

33,450 

25,414 
444,315 


25,000 
180,654 


878,003 
363,000 


53,354 

26,713 

107,480 

104,750 

303,000 


100,000 

151,337 

5,000,000 


38,113 
53,550 
564,804 


100,000 
806,311 
1,330,341 
783,663 
145,153 
8,500 
316,307 
30,000 
60,000 
353,100 


16,600 
110,566 
138,208 
3,767,701 
30,835 
38,455 
131,164 


0 

$118,333 

3,000 

0 


0 

43,486 

0 


73,000 


10,336 

7,000 

33,077 

0 

6 

1 

335,4  0 

0 

00 

100,000 

430,04 

0 

0 

0 


0 
300,000 


0 
43,000 


3,000 

18,000 

0 


18,508 

6,500 

0 

3,200 

000 


65,770 
60,784 
35,134 


45,000 
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Table  7. — Faculty — Number  holding  bachelor's  degree^  Tnaster'a  degree,   and  doctor'i 
degree  (excluding  honorary  degrees)  ^  1915-16. 


Institutions. 


Total 
number 
of  mem- 
bers of 
faculty. 


Number 
holding 

onlv 

bachelor's 

degree. 


UniTersity  of  Alabama. 

University  of  Arizona 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Hendrix  College,  Arkansas 

Pomona  Colleee,  California 

Ooddental  College,  California. 

Mills  CoUege,CaIiiomia 

University  oi  Redlands ,  Calif omia 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  California 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California. . 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 


34 
28 
18 
13 
45 
22 
34 
20 
8 

145 
76 
35 
31 
25 

104 
16 
38 
25 
17 
20 
21 
31 
17 
11 
14 
28 
16 
25 
16 
16 
12 
40 
12 
18 
12 
20 
18 
39 
26 
16 
20 
18 
12 


21 

1 

34 

9 

18 

2 

37 

10 

20 

4 

80 

30 

21 

10 

08 

35 

43 

9 

9 

5 

12 

12 

31 

4 

12 

3 

148 

27 

31 

8 

17 

6 

19 

2 

10 

10 

18 

4 

18 

5 

11 

3 

23 

1 

10 

4 

24 

8 

24 

4 

8 

12 

i 

Number 
holding 
master's 

degree 
and  none 

highor. 
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Tabub  3. — Income  and  amount  spent  for  salaries  of  college  teachers — Continued. 


Institutions. 


Income, 
1914-16. 


Spent  for 
salaries  of 

college 
teachers, 

1914-15. 


H.  Sopliie  Newoomb  Mrasorfel  Coltege,  LouiaJana. 


UnlvccBitT.  Louisiana. 


BowdotaiOolkM,  Maine 
VvtfmSyotliMbMb 


Ualwsity 


Mvytod^SbeSior  Women 

Antest  CoDece.  Maasachnsetts 

BortOQ  UniTecsItT,  Maasaefansetts 

Htfwd  Unlvwuty,  Kastaohuaetts 

aadth  OoUefl^  ICasachusetts 

Wlnatan  OoDBgB,  Ifaiwachnsetta , 

Mooiifc  HdyofceOQllen,  Massachusetts.. 

Mts  OoDece,  Masn^Qsetts 

OvkCoOeee^MassachiiBetts 

St.  Jotm^nniTeRity.  Minnesota 


U]ilTanlt7.Minnfl60i 
vCQUBn^lIimiesota 


ODB«BoC8t.CkUMrine.MimiesoU 

GastoTos  Adotphoa  Coueee,  Minnesou. . 
» of  8t^  Tnesa,  Minnesota 


yMistelppi 

Bissiin)! 

.MiSoori 

kfB,  Missouri 

WWam  J6ii«0  GoDegey  Missouri. . 

F)vk  OoDeee,  MissQiirl. 

Ltedenveod  CoOege,  Missouri 

FonrtPvkOoDe^'Missouri 

ft.  Louis  UnlveisUy,  Missouri. . .  • 
WadiiiiKtoo  Unfvenlty.  Missouri. 
DfarTCoOett,  Missouri. . 


GMral  Wedayan  CoDege,  Missouri. . 


9*"«»» 


.  Nebraska.., 
Nebraska. 


CoQem.  Nebraska.. 
?Kr3rNer 


Nebraska. 


Hampahire  CoUeca  of  Agriculture 
noCdt.Eli»ibetS^  New  Jersey... 


and  Meclianio  Arts . 


K)^  New  Jersey 

ItTofNew  Mexico 

IStv  York  Stata  CoOega for  Teachers. 

iLfced  University,  New  York. 

SLSM^'ftCoDege.  New  York 

Wtf^Ege,  New  York 

Bl  Lawrenoe  Univeisity .  New  York . 

tMcaCollB9B,NewYQrlc 

H^tertOoDeee,  New  York 

aii«B«fNewBoebeIto,  New  York.. 

llHBanl  GoDMe,  New  York 

Oitambia  U3mity.  New  York 


of  tlw  City  of  New  York.. 

CoUeSB  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


lisv  York  University. 

TiMtfCollMB.  New  York 

UBlmsityoi  Rochester.  New  York 

CrtoB  University,  New*york 

Uaivtnfty  of  North  Carolina 

DUrUsonCoIiege.  North  Carolina 

tkUty  CoOeee.  North  Carolina 

tteCoOefe,  North  Carolina 

QiMBrdOolfcn,  North  Carolina 

flkaw  University  fookxed),  North  Carolina. 

ttamrCoIhge,  North  Carolina 

Mrb  Academy  and  College,  North  ( 
Uatmsity  of  North  Dakou 


I  Carolina. 


$106,936 


131,663 
89,809 

364,042 
53,000 

212,569 

628,830 
34,213 
62,795 
26,000 
71,840 


221,817 
222,474 
3,019,602 
736,734 
119,676 
336,998 
301,955 
85,250 
54,673 
2,321,241 
71,145 
21,007 
204,584 
63,264 
55,796 


42,295 
72,500 
60,293 


269,500 
49,000 


84,047 
91,708 
128,307 


716,471 

54,084 

24,607 

215,945 

36,165 

66,159 

45,448 

1,368,089 

273,236 

48,675 

13,158 

62,577 

110, 108 

36,307 

40,546 

146,774 

236,341 

104,543 

125,890 

70,289 

262,423 

4,204,937 

526,108 

660,124 

630,415 

774,613 

139,996 

140,117 

261,658 

51,830 

118,829 

52,686 

43,600 

37.257 


113,367 
268,947 


$53,270 


65,101 
44,896 

134,097 
17,600 
44,741 

353,934 
6,676 
13,000 


18,076 
8,100 


48,J33 
550,723 
229,150 

24,476 
105,877 


43,700 

17,861 

326,906 


15,209 
53,698 
30,350 
24,954 
38,000 
13,938 
16,000 


40,000 
9,786 
12,610 
21,491 
23,350 
7,600 


260,448 
26,225 
8,750 
64,995 
11,500 
8,381 
17,670 

250,578 

64,600 

10,000 

8,860 

34,450 

9,432 

21,787 

17,000 

40,288 

23,790 

32,733 

33,500 

7,536 

130,330 
1,262,658 

319,325 

287,546 
62,261 

181,498 
78,232 
65,379 
75,629 
27,185 
63,142 
15,800 
12,150 


4,800 
19,370 
116,200 
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Table  7.— Faculty — Number  holding  bachelor's  degree,  Tnaster'a  degree,    and  doetar't 
degree  {excluding  honorary  degrees),  1915-1$ — Continued. 


Institutions. 

Total 
number 
of  mem- 
bers of 
faculty. 

Number 
holding 

only 

bachelor's 

dBgree. 

Number 
Number     botdins 
holding     doctor's 

and  none  ing  boo- 
higher,      ^orary 
degrees). 

52 
13 
28 
27 
17 
29 

8 

35 
55 
21 
36 
19 
16 

7 
236 
79 
14 
16 
16 
59 
14 
18 
38 
31 
19 
32 
21 
10 
17 
32 

9 

9 
63 
13 
20 
16 
10 
19 
13 

8 
43 

8 
24 
50 
26 
25 
16 
13 
25 
19 
10 
20 
69 
154 
23 
93 
39 
32 
11 

8 
21 
32 
11 
13 
13 
36 

8 

9 
11 

8 
10 

6 
100 

4 

1 
7 
5 
0 
7 
3 

17 

11 
5 
6 
4 
9 
7 
4 

79 
3 
2 
4 

15 
1 
6 
6 
7 
4 

12 
6 
4 
2 

11 
4 
3 

20 
1 
7 
6 

10 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 

23 
6 
2 
2 
7 
4 
2 
2 
2 

25 

14 
4 

23 
8 
3 
2 
3 
2 
6 
2 
4 
2 

11 
1 
0 
5 
4 
2 
2 

23 

21 
4 
9 

11 

7 
1 

3 

2 
15 
10 
16 
11 

7 

4 
18 

9 

7 

4 

6 
20 

5 

2 
11 

8 

1 
10 

9 

3 

7 
12 

3 

5 
24 

8. 

5 

3 

0 

3 

7 

1 

3 

7 
10 
11 

7 

5 
10 

5 

9 

5 

6 

7 

9 
23 
11 
42 
10 

7 

8 

3 

7 
12 

3 

5 

5 
14 

6 

5 

2 

4 

5 

3 
21 

26 

7 

12 

aa 

«. 

lia 

a 

114 

Ivania 

10 

lessee 

33 
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Tablx  7 ,— Faculty— rNumber  holding  bachelor* »  degree ^  master* 8  degree,  and  doctor* s 
degree  (excluding  honorary  degrees),  191&-16 — Oontiiiued. 


InfCttatiaos. 


Total 
namber 
of  mem- 
bers of 
Caculty. 


Namber 
holding 

onlv 

bachelor's 

degree. 


Namber 
holding 
nuHter's 
degree 
andnone 
higher. 


Number 
holding 
doctor's 
degree 
(exdadr 
Ing  hon- 
orary 
degrees). 


risk  UnfrenitT  (eolored),  Tennessee. , 

VaiMkrUlt  Univwstty.  Tennessee 

Univenlty  of  the  Soath,  Tennessee... . 

Untveni^  of  Texas 

HowmrdPmyneCoUego,  Texas. 

IU£8  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  CoOege,  Texas 

Baylor  Unlyerslty,  Texas , 

University  of  Utah.. 


WddlebiifT  College,  Vermont 

St.  lOohaePs  College,  Vermont 

Brk|gewaterCoaece.Virgtaiia 

UMveralty  of  Vlr^nla. 

BoaiiokeIi^tate,Vir^nia 

Emory  and  Henry  CoUege,VirKinia 

Hampden-SidneyCoUege,  Vir^iaia 

HoUfns  College,  Virginia 

Washington  and  Lee  Univcrsl^,  Virdnia. . . . 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Virginia . 

RiofamondCoDeee,^rginia 

Virginia  Union  unlTenity  (colored) 

ColCgeof  William  and  Mary,  AHrginia. 

UniTenitTof  Waahinrton. 

Spokane  College,  Washington 

Davis  and  EOdnsCoQege,  West  Virginia 

LavreooeCollece.  Wisconsin. 

BeloitCoIlege|_Wlsamatn. 

UniTenity  of  Wisconsin. 

MOton  College,  Wisconsin 

Cooflordia  College,  Wisconsin. 

Ifitvaakee-Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

Ifisian  House,  Wisconsin. 

OunpiooCoUQiBjHlsoQnsIn. 

RipanCoUege,  wlaCQiisin.... 

St  Oara  College  and  Academy,  Wisconsin .. . 


32 
35 
18 
117 
7 
41 
10 
66 
37 
30 
11 
13 


10 
10 
13 
28 
46 
29 
12 
15 
124 

6 
29 
35 
41 
283 
14 

9 
35 

9 
15 
25 
14 


2 
18 
0 
50 
0 
18 
1 
6 
0 
6 
0 
3 
21 
1 
4 
4 
3 
14 
12 
14 
1 
3 
61 
0 

16 
22 
138 
0 
1 
4 
2 
0 
4 
1 
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RBSOUBCES  AND  STANDARDS  OP  COLLEGES. 
TEACHING  HOURS  OF  FACULTY. 


Suggested  Requirement  VII. — Fifteen  hours  of  teaching  a  week 
should  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  program  of  a  college  teacher. 

Table  8. — Faculi\f — Number  of  teaching  hours,  1915-16 


Average 

number  of 

teaching 

Number 

• 

hours  per 
week  for 

teaching 

Institutions. 

Faculty. 

more  than 
16  credit 

ing  inde- 

boiirsa 

pendent 
charge  of 

week. 

classes. 

34 

13 

4 

28 

15 

0 

18 

13 

3 

13 

17 

9 

45 

13 

0 

22 

15 

3 

34 
30 

13 
16 

4 

3 

lis 

76 

12 
11 
9 

ty,  raiifomla 

4 

36 

14 

5 

31 

13 

3 

25 

15 

104 
16 
38 

15 

mbia 

istrlct  of  Columbia 

13 

4 

;rict  of  Columbia 

35 

17 

13 
13 

1 

6 

20 

34 

10 

21 
31 

16 
15 

17 

•jria 

17 

6 

0 

11 

16 

11 

> 

14 

28 

11 

0 

16 

15 

0 

25 

4 

5 

16 

12 

1 

16 

10 

0 

12 

16 

4 

40 

10 

5 

12 

20 

5 

18 

16 

7 

12 

15 

4 

20 

10 

1 

18 

10 

0 

39 
26 

11 

11 
14 
11 
20 
16 
13 
18 
13 
15 
12 
10 

6 

16 

1 
1 

20 

18 

14 

12 

9 

28 

4 
11 
33 

4 

14 

233 
21 

34 

7 

18 

7 

37 
20 

g 

15 
10 

13 

El 

80 

5 

21 

98 
43 

11 

16 
20 
17 
15 
13 
16 

8 

9 

0 

12 

6 

31 

1 

12 

2 

148 

12 

31 
17 

15 
16 
15 
17 
17 

6 

19 

% 

10 

4 

18 

9 

18 

S 
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Tablb  8. — Faculty— Number  of  teaching  hours y  /915-/ 6— Continued. 


Institutions. 


Faculty. 


Average 
number  of 
teaching 
hours  per 
week  for 
those  hav- 
ing inde- 
pendent 
charge  of 
classes. 


Number 
teaching 
more  than 
15  credit 
hours  a 
week 


Ottawm  UniversitT.  Kansas 

Ksosas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  CoQme,  Bluiaas 

Ws^ibom  CoUeee,  Kansas 

8aathwc«tem  College,  Kansas 

OfdraCoUege,  Kentucky 

Cratre  CoUege  of  Kentucky 

rieorgetown  College,  Kentucky 

Uniwsjtj  d  Kentucky 

TransylTmnia  CoOege,  Kentucky . . . 
UaivwsItT  oC  LouiBVlDe,  Konttisky, 
Betbrt  College,  Kentucky 


H.  Sophie  Newromb  Memorial  College,  Louisiana. 

Loyols  University,  Louisiana — 

Bovdoin  CoOece,  Maine 

Bates  CoHege.  Maine 

rnivenlty  of  Maine. 


8t  John's  CoUm.  Mainland 

GvxiiBt  College,  Maryland 

ktsa  Hopkins  University.  Maryland 

VornnCoUefe  (Colored),  MaiTbuid 

WsA^ton  College,  Maryland 

Ro^HUl  College,  Maryland 

Hood  College.  Maryland 

Maryland  College  lor  Women 

AmaerBt  College,  Massachusetts 

Boston  UniversitT,  Massachusetts 

Hamrd  Univernty,  Massachusetts 

SnithCoUeMir  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts 

Voimt  Holyoke  College,  Massachusetts 

Tofts  College,  Massaemusetts 

Owk  College,  Massachusetts 

JUmaCoUege,  Michigan. 

CnivirsityofMichigan 

St.  John's  University.  Minnesota 

Aoaborg  Seminanr,  Minnesota. 

Carietoa  College,  Mimipsota 

Himline  Univwsity,  Minnesota 

Haoalester  College,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Catherine,  Minnesota 

GostavusAdoIphus  College,  Minnesota 

CoUanofSt.  Teresa,  Minn^ota 

IGafsippI  College 

Meridian  College,  Mississippi 

UoiTcrsItT  of  Mississippi 

StaplMnsCoaegewMiasourL 

Westminster  CoUece,  Missouri 

WOBam  Jewell  College,  Missouri 

Park  CoDege,  Missouri 

Undenwood  Female  College,  Missouri 

Ferest  Park  C<5le«e,  Missouri. 

8t  Loois  Univeraty,  Missouri 

WaeUngtoQ  Univeraty,  Missouri 

Drory  College,  MissourL 

Central  WesJeyan  College,  Missouri 

UoiTersttv  of  Montana 

BeOerue  College.  Nebraska 

Unkio  College,  liebraska 

Doans  College^  Nebraska 

Unirersity  of  Nebraska. 

Sew  Hampshire  Colleee  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. . 

CoOen  of  Bt.  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Upsala  College.  New  Jersey 

UniTcrdty  of  New  Mexico 

.Vew  York  Bute  College  for  Teachers 

Alfred  University,  New  York 

8t  Stephens  College,  New  York 

WeSKflEgBS,  New  York 

Bt  LawTSDoe  University,  New  York 

Itatra  College,  New  York. 

Hobart  College,  New  York 

CoOevBOfNewRocheUe,  New  York 


77042'— 18 5 


130 
27 
88 

348 
28 
19 

266 


18 
35 
18 
22 
35 
15 
41 
12 
17 
20 
16 
13 
16 
10 
12 
24 
26 
70 
15 
23 
40 
14 
26 
18 
05 
31 
34 
12 
20 
52 
38 
9 
31 
16 
32 
26 
22 


16 


5 
3 
2 
7 
3 
11 
0 
6 


4 

0 
0 
10 

1 

8 
0 
0 
1 
5 
9 
6 
4 

12 
S 

25 
4 
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BESOURCES  AND  STANDARDS  OF  COLLEGES. 
Table  S.— Faculty — Number  of  teaching  hoiarsy  i9i5-i 6— Continued. 


Institutlans. 

Faculty. 

number  of 
teaching 
hours  per 
week  for 
those  hav- 
ing  inde- 
pendent 
charge  of 
classes. 

Number 
taacfaizig 
more  than 
15  credit 
boors  a 
wMk:. 

88 

133 

U2 

118 

47 

112 

45 

40 

52 

13 

28 

.    27 

17 

29 

8 
35 
65 
21 
36 
19 
16 

7 
236 
79 
14 
16 
16 
59 
14 
18 
38 
31 
19 
32 
21 
10 
17 
32 

9 

9 
63 
13 
20 
16 
10 
19 
13 

8 
43 

8 
24 
50 
26 
25 
16 
13 
25 
19 
10 
20 
69 
154 
23 
93 
39 
32 
11 

8 
21 
32 
11 
13 
13 

12 

16 

3^ 

45 

10 

13 
12 
15 
11 
15 
12 

0 

0 

10 

3 

8 

I 

11 

13 
23 
14 
18 
12 
18 

13 

14 

4 

1 

18 

7 

0 

16 
14 
16 
12 
10 
12 
17 
14 
12 
14 
12 

8 

4 

7 

2 

1 

2 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

10 

12 

7 
11 
12 

4 

0 

1 

6 

16 
14 
22 
19 
14 
12 
13 
22 
20 

12 

8 

5 

4 

2 

3 

10 

3^ 

14 
20 

h 

5 

0 

2 

11 
12 
16 
11 
15 
12 
11 
18 
13 
15 

3 

0 

0 

10 

2 

10 

0 

0 

i 

5 

0 

1 

1 

18 

23 

11  .                   I 

lia 

10 
18 
13 
16 
14 
15 
0 
15 

1 

10 

0 

w 

13 

0 

2 

4 
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TablK  8. — Faculty--Nttmber  of  teaching  homrSf  1915-16— Contmxied, 


Institutiona. 


Faculty. 


Average 

number  of 

teaching 

Number 

hours  per 
weeklor 

teaching 

more  than 

ly. 

those  hav- 

16 credit 

ing  inde- 

hours a 

pendent 
charge  of 

week. 

classes. 

36 

12 

0 

8 

5 

9 

15 

2 

11 

10 

1 

8 

18 

7 

10 

16 

0 

6 

16- 

4 

100 

18 

0 

3' 

0 

35 

15 

0 

18 

12 

3 

117 

7 

13 

0 

41 

10 

14 

2 

66 

15 

0 

37 

12 

30 

12 

1 

11 

16 

3 

13 

15 

0 

A9 

A 

8 

14 

8 

10 

15 

0 

n 

11 
12 

12 

2 

28 

10 

0 

46 

14 

1 

29 

14 

1 

12 

16 
13 

15 

2 

124 

11 

17 

6 

30 

6 

29 

16 

7 

35 

14 

0 

41 

6 

283 

10 

4 

14 

15 

6 

9 

26 

7 

36 

15 

5 

9 

25 

9 

15 

11 

25 

14 

14 

(Tniversity  of  South  Dakota 

King  Collfige,  Tennessee 

Cniversity  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Taseolnm  CoU^pe,  Tennessee 

Knoxville  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

MUUgan  OoUm,  Tennessee 

tVnnessee  College 

Oeone  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Tennessee 

nskuniTersity  (colored),  Tennessee 

VanderfoiU  UnlTersity.  Tennessee 

Univefsity  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

Univeisi^  of  Texas 

Howmrd  rayne  0>llege,  Texas 

Bloe  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Bavlor  Uni  verstty ,  Texas 

UidvenltyofUtah 

Uddlebory  College,  Vermont 

St.  IDohael's  College,  Vermont 

Bridgewater  College,  Virginia. 

University  of  ViignSa 

Roanoke  Institute,  Vlr^nia 
Emory  and  Henry  CollegetJ 
Hampden-Sldney  College, 
Hoa£(5»ll«e,  Virginia. . 
WasUngtan  and  Lee  University,  Vi 
Rtndolph-Maooii  Woman's  College, 

Mchmnnd  CoUege,  Virginia 

VlniniA  Union  University  (colored) 

Godege  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia 

UniTwsity  of  Washington 

Spokane  College,  Washington. 

Davis  and  SUdns  College,  West  Virginia. . 

Uvrofeoe  College.  Wisconsin 

Bdoit  Crflege.'wisoonsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Maton  C(dlege»  Wisconsin 

OoBcordlA  College,  Wisconsin 

MUwankee-Downer  College,  Wisconsin. . . 

Xtelan  House,  Wisconsin 

Ctanpian  Collegia  Wisconsin 

BtpoQ  CoUege,  \vlsconsin. 

StCtelr  CoDege  and  Academy,  Wisconsin 
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KESOUECES  AND  STAlffDARDS  OP  COLLEGES. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION. 

Requirements  VIII  arid  IX. — ^VIII.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  credit  hours 
a  week  for  each  student  for  36  weeks  a  year  for  four  years  should  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  program  of  work  for  students. 

IX.  While  heretofore  14  luiits  of  secondary  work  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  acceptable  minimum  for  admission  to  college,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  issuance  of  this  inquiry  represented  the  standard 
set  by  most  standardizing  agencies,  there  is  now  a  general  tendency 
to  raise  this  requirement  to  15  imits.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
should  require  15  units  for  unconditional  admission.  In  judging  the 
reports  of  colleges  appearing  in  this  study,  however,  the  prevailing 
standard  of  1915  should  be  taken  into  account. 

Table  9. — Requirements  for  admission  and  graduation  ^  1915-16, 


required 
for  ad- 
mission. 


University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Hendrix  College,  Arkansas 

Pomona  Colleee,  California — 

Oocidental  College,  Califomi|t. . 

Mills  CoUege.  California 

University  of  Redlands.  California^ 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia  ' 

Leiand  Staniord  Junior  Univer- 
sity, California 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Collie 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado. . . 

Trinity  CoUe^,  Connecticut 

Yale  ITni  veraty,  Connecticut 

Gallaudet  College,  District  of 
Colimibia ^ 

George  Washington  University, 
District  of  Columbia 

Hjward  UnivOTsity  (colored), 
District  of  Colimibia 

University  of  Florida 

Coliunbia  College,  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. . 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored), 
Georeia 

(Dox  College,  Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege  

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Piedmont  (College,  (Georgia 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Georgia 

Brenau  College,  Georgia 

Emory  University,  Georgia 

Shorter  College.  Georgia 

University  ofldaho 

Aurora  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

BlackbuiTi  College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  Unlveraty/Illlnois 

Loyola  University,  Illinois 

James  Millikin  University,  Illi- 
nois  

KnoxColtoge^IUiiiois. 


14 
15 
14 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 


15 
15 
15 
15 

IJl 

11 


15 
15 
15 
15 
H 

15 
14 

14 
15 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 

15 
15 


lor 
bache- 
lor's de- 
gree. 


120 
127 
65 
120 
126 
124 
124 
120 

178 

120 
122 
120 
124 
120 
120 

139 

120 

120 
124 
128 
120 
132 

136 
120 


120 
124 
120 
120 
134 
120 
128 
120 
128 
128 
130 
140 

130 
120 


V 


Ninn- 
ber  of 
stand- 

ard 
units  re- 
quired 
for  ad- 


Illinois  Woman's  College 

Lake  Forest  College,  Illinois 

Frances  Shimer  School,  Illinois. . 
Northwestern  College,  Dlinois. . . . 

Rookford  College,  Illinois 

Augustana  CoU^e,  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Earlham  (College,  Indiana 

Franklin  College ,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana. . . 

Butler  College,  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  In 

diana 

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

.  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College,  Iowa 

Wartburg  College,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  College,  Iowa 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Cornell  College, Iowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Momingside  College,  Iowa 

Buena  Vista  College,  Iowa 

Midland  College,  Kansas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas 

Ottawa  University,  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  university.. . , 

Cooper  College.  Kansas 

Washburn  College,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas. . . 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Centre  College ,  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky. . 
University  of  Kentucky 


Transylvania  College,  Kentucky.. 

University  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky  

Bethel  College,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College.  Kentucky 

Loyola  University,  ixmisiana 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine 

Bates  College,  Maine 

University  of  Maine , 


hours 
required 

bache- 
lor's de- 
gree. 


15 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
15 
16 
15 
15 

16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

16 
15 

15. 
15 

if 


Num- 
ber of 


120 
124 

128 
120 
120 
121 
128 
120 
128 
120 
120 

128 
186 
120 
124 


120 
120 
120 
120 
124 
128 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
122 
120 
120 
120 
128 
128 
120 
120 

120 
130 

122 
14t 
117 
122 
125 


I  Junior  oolle^. 
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Table  9. — Requirements  for  admission  and  graduation,  1915-16 — Continued. 


required 
for  ad- 
mission. 


St.  John's  Colle^.  Maryland 

GoQcher  College,  Maryland 

Jobns  Hopkins  University,  Mary- 
land  

Morgan  College  (colored),  Mary- 
land  

Waafaincton  College,  Maryland . . . 

RockHUl  CoUeee,  Maryland 

H  ood  CoUefe,  Maryland 

SCarrland  College  for  Women 

Amherst  College.  Massachusetts. . 

Boston  UniversitY.  Massachusetts 

Harvard  Uniyerffty,  Massachu- 
aetU V. 

Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts . . 

Hoont  Holyoke  College,  Massa- 
chusetts  

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts. 

AlmaCoUegOf  Michigan 

University  of  Michli^ 

St.  John's  University .  Minnesota. . 

.\agsburg  SemiBary ,  Minnesota . . . 

rartetonCoUege,  Minnesota 

Hamline  Uni^^rsity,  Minnesota. . 

MaoalesterCollege.  Minnesoto 

OoOege  of  St.  Catherine,  Minne- 
sota  

Oustavus  Adol^us  College,  Min- 
nesota..  

OoUegeof  St.  Teresa,  Minnesota. . 

Mississippi  College 

Meridian  CoUege,  Mississippi 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stephens  College.  Missouri 

W«8tmtnster  College,  Missouri ... 

WUUun  Jewell  CoUege,  Missouri. . 

Pirk  College.  Missouri 

LlDdenwood  Female  College,  Mis- 
souri  

Forest  Park  CoUeee,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  Univerdty,  Biissouri. . . . 
Wishington  University,  Missouri. 

Drary  CoUege,  Missouri 

Catral  Wesleyan  CoUege,  Mis- 
souri  

Uoiversity  of  Montana. 

BeDevue  CoUege.  Nebraska 

Union  CoUegeTNebraska 

Doane  College.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  CoUege  of  Agri- 

CQltnieand  Mechanic  Arts 

CoO^  of  St.  EUxabeth,  New 

Jersey 

Upsala  College.  New  Jersey 

University  olNew  Mexico 

New   York    State    College   for 

Teachers 

Alfred  University,  New  York.... 
St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York . . 

WeUs  CoUege,  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New 

York 

Ehnira  CoUege  ,New  York 

Bebart  CoUege,  New  York 

O^Ien  of  New  Rochelle,  New 

York 

Barnard  CoUege,  New  York 

GotamMa  University  .New  York. 

Coa^eof  the  City  ofNew  York.. . 

Hunter  CoUege  of  the  aty  of  New 

York 


tut 

bache- 
lor's de- 
gree. 


jxequlred 
for  ad- 
mission. 


bache- 
lor's de- 
gree. 


14 

144 

ir, 

120 

15 

135 

16 

128 

14 

124 

14 

15 

120 

13^ 

14 

i29 

15 

120 

m 

14 

120 

15 

118 

15 

120 

15 

122 

15 

108 

15 

120 

15 

120 

16 

128 

15 

144 

15 

120 

15 

120 

15 

127 

15 

120 

15 

130 

16 

120 

14 

128 

14 

120 

14 

130 

15 

0) 

15 

132 

15 

124 

15 

140 

15 

(') 

15 

120 

16 

136 

15 

120 

15 

124 

16 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
.15 

15 
15 

la 

15 
15 
14i 

16 
15 
14§ 
15 

15 


12S 
122 
128 
160 
124 
125 

132 

132 
125 
120 

124 
128 
128 
115 

120 
120 
120 

144 
124 
124 
128 

120 


New  York  University 

Vassar  College.  New  York 

University  of  Rochester,  New 
York 

Union  University,  New  York 

University  of  North  CaroUna 

Davidson  CoUege.  North  Carolina. 

Trinity  College.  North  CaroUna. . . . 

Elon  CoUege,  Ndfrth  Carolina 

OuUford  College.  North  Carolina. . 

Shaw  University  (colored)  North 
CaroUna 

Weaver  CoUege,  North  Carolina. . 

Salem  Academy  and  CoUege, 
North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Municipal  University  of  Akron, 
Ohio 

Ohio  University 

Baldwinr  Wallace  CoUege,  Ohio. . . . 

Bluffton  College,  Ohio 

Cedarville  College.  Ohio 

University  of  Cincumati,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  University, 
Ohio 

Capital  University^  Ohio 

St.  Mary  CoUege,  Ohio 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  university 

Kenyon  CoUege,  Ohio 

Marietta  CoUege,  Ohio 

Muskingum  College,  Ohio 

Miami  Universitv,  Ohio 

Oxford  College  for  Women,  Ohio. . 

Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Lake  Erie  CoUego,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College.  Ohio 

Otterbefai  Universitv  Ohio 

CoUege  of  Woostor.  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfi!sher  CoUege,  Oklahoma. . 

University^f  Oklahoma 

Alb  "Oregon 

Pac  %  Oregon 

Mel  >ge,  Oregon... 

Pac  regon 

Ree  gon 

Wil  jrsity,  Oregon. 

Mot  Pennsylvania 

Brvn  Mawr  coUege,  Pennsylvania 

Beaver  CoUege,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  Collejre,  Pennsylvania 

Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  CoUege 

Haveford  College,  Pennsylvania. 

FrankUn  and  MarshaU  CoUege, 
Pennsylvania 

Lincoln  University  (colored), 
Pennsylvania 

Allegheny  CoUege,  Pennsylvania . 

Irving  Female  CoUege,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Albright  College,  Pennsylvania. . . 

Westminster  (Allege,  Pennsylva.- 
nia 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania. . 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University,  Penn- 
sylvania  

Pennsylvania  State  Ckillege 

Swartnmore  CoUege,  Pennsylva- 
nia  

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 


15 
15i 

15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

15 
14 

14 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

I7i 

20 

15 

14} 

Hi 

15 

Hi 

Hi 

15 
15 

13 
16 

15 
Hi 
15 

14 
14 

14^ 
14i 


126 
120 

184 
138 
120 
130 
122 
128 
126 


(») 


120 
125 

128 
120 
120 
120 
120 
124 

124 
140 
120 
120 
120 
128 
128 
128 
128 
120 
124 
120 
120 
128 
124 
120 
128 
124 
120 
120 
160 
186 


124 
120 
120 
120 

lao 

130 
128 
130 

130 

120 
120 

140 
134 

120 

128 

120 
136 

124 

124 


1  Junior  college. 
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Table  9. — RequiremenU/or  admimon  and  graduoHony  1915-16 — Continued. 


Institutions. 


Num- 
ber of 
stand- 
ard 
units 
required 
for  ad- 


Num- 
ber oT 

semester 
hours 

required 

bacbfr* 
lor's  de- 
gree. 


Institutloos. 


Num- 
ber of 
stand- 
ard 
units 

required 
forad- 

mlsBJom. 


hours 
required 

bache- 
lor's de- 
gree* 


Nam- 
berof 


Wavnesburg  College,  Pennsylva- 


College  of  CharkstoQ,  South  Caro- 

Columbiist  College,'  South'CaroUoa 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  university,  South  Caro- 
lina  , 

Converse  College,  South  Carolina] 
Woflford  ColleBB,  South  Carolina. 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  College,  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Ten- 


Tusculum  Colkige,  Texmessee.... 
KnoxviUe  College  (colored),  Ten- 


Milllgan  Collc«;e,  Tennessee .. . . 

Tennessee  College 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, Tennessee , 

Flsk  University  (colored),  Ten- 


Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee. 
University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

HoTWBTd  Payne  College,  Texas. . 

Rloe  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont. . 


15 

14 
14 
11 

12 

14i 

14 

15 

14 

14i 
15 

16 
15 
14 


136 
122 


138 

130 
120 
132 
128 
124 

130 
128 

125 
128 
120 

186 

140 
128 
140 
120 
120 


St.  ICkshael's  College,  Vermont . . 

Bridgeiivater  CoU^e.  Virginia. . . 

University  of  VfrgiJa :... 

Roanoke  institute,  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Vir- 
ginia..  

Hamp<to>Sidney  Colktf^e,  Virginia 

Hollins  College,  Virginia......  iTT' 

Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Virginia 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lege, Virginia 

Richmond  College.  Vii^inia 

Virginia  Union  College  (colored).. 

Coltege  of  William  and  lOtfy,  Vfr- 


122 
120 
122 
120 


University  of  Was] 

Spokane  College.  Washington.  . 

Davis  and  Elkms  College,  West 

Virginia ! 

Lawrence  College,  Wisconsin 

Beloit  ColIege,_Wlsoonsin 

University  of  Wisconsin , 

Maton  College.  Wisconsin 

Concordia  Colfoge,  Wisconsin 

Mi]waukee-Do>^ner  College,  Wis- 

oonsln , 

Mission  House,  Wisconsin , 

Campion  Collem,  Wisconsin 

Ripon  College,  Wisconshi 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy, 

Wisconsin 


15 
14 
14 
15 

14 
14 
14 


104 
140 

lao 


(») 


I2S 
120 
120 

126 

120 
120 
160 

120 
120 


(>) 


128 
128 
120 
120 
128 


(») 


201 
150 
142 
124 

120 


1  Junior  college. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  LIBRARY  AND  LABORATORIES. 

Suggested  Requirement  XIII. — ^At  least  $1,000  a  year  should  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  and  periodicals  for  the 
library.  Probably  two  or  three  times  this  figure  would  be  needed 
to  keep  the  library  in  a  sound  condition.  A  similar  sum  should  be 
appropriated  annually  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  appa- 
ratus for  scientific  laboratories. 

Table  10. — Expenditures  for  library  and  laboratories^  1914^15. 


Institutions. 

Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories. 

Spent 
on 

libra- 
ry. 

Institutions. 

Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories. 

Spent 
on 

libra- 
ry. 

Universltv  of  Alabama 

$5,670 

44,000 

100 

813 

4,594 

800 

1,885 

466 

13,318 
4,820 

650 

628 
4,885 

476 
3,536 

836 

Colorado  CoU^e 

$4,^0 

15,489 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado. . . 

Central  Col  We.  Arlransfui. 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

Yale  University,  Connecticut. .... 

Qallaudet   College,   District  of 

Columbia 

1,365 
114,000 

3,520 
88,000 

Hendrlx  College,  Arkansas 

Pomona  College,  California 

OcoldentalColIege,  California 

MUls  College,  CaUlomia 

University  of  Redlands,  California 
Univeralty  of  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia                                  ... 

George  Washington  University, 
District  of  Columbia. :.. 

2,815 

2,732 
1,480 

1,273 

4,807 
3,460 

Howard    Universltv    (colored), 
District  of  Columbia 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sltv. California 

13,887 
30,000 

57,300 
20,800 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  College,  Florida 

University  of  Colorado. 

Florida  State  College  for  Women.. 

3,666 

4,800 
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Table  10. — Expenditwresfor  library  and  laboratories ^  1914^15 — Continued. 


InstitutkKxs. ' 


UoiTenity  of  Georgia 

AOanU  University  (colored), 
QeorsiA. 

Cos  Couege,  Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agrieultursl  Col- 
lege.  

Ames  Soott  College.  Georgia 

Ptodmont  College,  Georgia 

Benie  Tift  College,  Georgia 

Branau  College,  Georgia 

Emory  Univa^ty,  Georgia 

aiarterCoUeee.  Georgia 

University  of  Idaho. 

Aurora  Ccdlege,  UliDois. 


Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Blaekbom  College.  nUnois 

DePaiil  University,  Illinois 

Loyola  University,  nUnois 

Junes  ICUUldn  University,  UUnois 

Knox  College,  Illinois 

DHnois  Woman's  Colli 


Lake  Forest  College,  111 

Frances  Shimer  School  .Illinois 


Northwestern  Collate,  hlinols. 

Bockford  College,  lUinois... 

Asttrastana  College,  Illinois 

Infiana  University 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Etftttam  College,  Indiana , 

Franklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Ptow  University,  Indiana . . . . 

Botkr  Ccrilege,  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indi- 


Tkylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College .... 

Coe  College,  Iowa 

Wtftborg  College,  Iowa 

D«  Moines  College,  Iowa 

Drake  University.  Iowa 

Pinoos  College,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Conel  1  College ,  Iowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Mondnside  College,  Iowa 

BMnavista  CoUMe,  Iowa 

Midland  CoUege,  Kansas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas 

Ottawa  Uni  versity^Kansas 

Emsas  Wesleyan  university . . . 

Cooper  CoU^e.  Kansas 

Wanbom  College,  Kansas 

Soothwestem  College,  Kansas. . 

O^tan  College,  Kentucky. 

CenUeCoUege,  Kentucky. 

Georgetown  College ,  Kentucky . 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  College,  Kentucky. . 
University  of  Louisville,  Ken- 


tacky. 
BeChelCi 


ilCoUeee,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College^  Louisiana 

Loyola  university,  Louisiana 

Bowdoin  Cc^ege,  Maine 

Bates  Gol^e^,  Maine 

Uohrcrslty  of  Ifalne ^ 

St.  Jobna  College,  Maryland 

Ooocher  College,  Marsriand 

Johns  Hopkins  university,  Mary- 
land  

Horgan  College  (colored),  Mary- 
bod 

Wsafa^gton  College.  MsiiTland. . . 

RodrHIil  College,  Maryland 

Hood  College.  Maryland 

HsiTlaiid  College  for  Women 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts. . . 

Biatoo  Univenity,  Massachusetts 


Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories. 


12,458 

335 
700 

500 
968 
600 
200 


1,240 
10*326' 


2,500 
500 
305 


1,360 

8,480 

2,700 

6,866 

200 

710 

2,306 

652 

11,206 

2,346 

5,500 

2,364 

8,003 

1,284 

16,300 

532 

6,360 

1,826 


3,500 

8,060 

1,396 

42,034 

2,934 

898 

2,786 

438 

700 

6,800 

1,033 

800 

500 

1,747 


800 

2,800 

450 


647 

2,656 
122 

2,104 


8,606 
1,708 
18,400 
2,092 
6,060 

161,402 

260 

600 

1,600 

2,867 

1,096 


471 


Spent 
on 

libra- 
ry. 


$7,982 

1,379 
500 


1,296 
700 
800 


1,233 


7,708 


00 
00 
00 
43 
89 
00 
25 
25 
66 
00 
21 
05 
53 
09 
25 
39 
37 

1,600 

350 

13,500 

2,314 


2,100 
6,500 
1,418 
28,340 
4,500 

200 
2,550 

510 
1,200 
2,061 
1,600 

700 

465 
1,950 


300 

1,000 

500 


876 

1,405 
40 

3,242 


15,303 
2,635 
6,310 
500 
2,897 

25,236 

415 
600 
500 
895 


1,455 


Smith  CoUeee,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts. . 

Mount  HolyoAB  College,  Massa- 
chusetts  

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 

Alma  College.  Michigan 

University  of  Michigan 

St.  Johns  University,  Minnesota.. 

Augsbury  Seminary,  Minnesota. . . 

Carleton  College,  Minnesota 

Hamline  Univers  it  y,  Minnesota . . . 

Macalsster  College,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Catherine.  Minnesota 

Oustavus  Adolphus  College,  Min- 
nesota  

Coll«fge  of  St.  Teresa,  Mhmesota. . . 

Mississippi  College 

Meridian  College,  Mississippi 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stephens  College.  Mi^ouri 

Westminster  Coliecre,  Missouri 

William  JeweU  CoUege,  Missouri. . 

Park  College,  Missouri 

Lindenwood  College,  Missouri 

ForestParkC  ollege,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  University.  Missouri 

Washington  University,  Missouri. 

Drury  College,  ML<isouri 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Mis- 
sourL 

University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College,  Nebraska 

Union  College,  Nebraska 

Doane  College.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts 

CoUege  of  St.  Eliiabeth,  New  Jer- 
sey 

Up»laCollego,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  College  for  Teach- 
ers  

Alfred  University,  New  York 

St.  Stephens  College,  New  York. . . 

Wells  6)Uege,  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New 
York 

Ehnira  College,  New  York 

Hobart  CoUece,  New  York 

College  of  New  Rochelle,  New 
Yo?k 

Barnard  College,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York. . 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York . . . 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York 


110,024 
2,565 

6,636 


4,300 

1,265 

95,520 


200 
3,825 
2,750 
1,944 
2,740 

700 


18,000 
695 
617 
2,230 
910 
533 


New  York  University 

Vassar  College.  New  York 

University  of    Rochester,   New 

York... 

Union  University,  New  York 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Davidson  College,  North  CaroUna . 
Trinity  College,  North  Carolina. . . 

Eton  College.North  Carolina 

Guilford  College,  North  Carolina. . 
Shaw  University  (colored).  North 

Carolina 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina. . . 
Salem    Academy   and   C-ollege, 

North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Municipal  University  of  Akron, 

Ohior 

Ohio  University 


136,847 
2,300 

700 
10,355 
550 
295 
600 
37,000 

1,470 


211 
2,750 

0,600 

4,063 

500 

1,218 


1,096 
3,000 


4,150 
60,444 
26,064 

3,872 
6,470 
2,310 

4,295 
7,282 
10,582 
1,525 
1,443 
1,087 
500 


2,885 
7,288 

6,851 
8,050 


$17,858 
1,160 

6,561 


26,600 

1,045 

58,539 


216 
3,282 
3,000 
2,911 
3,000 

955 


6,000 
1,160 

622 
1,974 
1,527 

550 


20,487 
900 

850 
12,669 

700 
1,016 

827 
28,320 

8,400 

650 

87 

3,700 

2,300 

1^952 

750 

7,253 

1,537 

800 

4,200 


2,421 
94,221 
3;  757 

8,570 
4,040 
15;352 

5,958 
4351 
9,615 
1700 
2,148 
1,537 
850 


1,191 
9,551 

3,434 
8,000 
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Table  10,— Expenditures  for  library  and  laboratories^  J9i^i5— Continued. 


RELATIVE  SIZE  OF  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

The  large  number  of  students  who  leave  college  during  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years,  and  the  small  relative  size  of  the  upper 
classes,  have  constituted  a  serious  educational  and  administrative 
problem  for  many  years.  In  certain  institutions  50  per  cent  or  more 
of  all  students  are  members  of  the  freshman  class.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  this  condition  is  detrimental  to  institutional  tradition, 
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and  may  affect  the  scholarly  momeatum  of  a  college.  The  status 
with  respect  to  this  matter  of  the  coU^es  reporting  is  indicated  in 
the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  high-school  graduates 
entering  in  1915  checked  against  the  total  coU^ate  student  body: 

Tablb  11. — Faculty^  college  studenU,  and  number  of  high  school  graduatet  enterina  in 

1915. 


Instltations. 


rnlTenity  of  Alabama 

Uolveraity  of  Arizona 

Central  CoOege,  a  rk^Tini*; 

Heodiix  CoUege,  Arkansas 

Pomona  CoUen,Califbrnia 

OoMantal  CoQeee,  Camornia 

HII]sCoIk«e,Caaiomia. 

Uni  wsttj  of  Redlands,  CaUfoniia 

Uotversity  of  Santa  ClanuOiUfoniia 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  UiUTersity,  CaU- 

fczttia.  -..•. 

rniTonity  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Colleee 

UnlTWsity  of  Denver,  Colorado 

Trinity  CoDeee^  Connecticut 

Yale  university,  Connecticut 

GaOaodet  CoU^e,  District  of  Columbia 

George  Washington  University,  District  of 

Howard  University  (colored))  Dtetiict*  of 

Cotombia 

UniTersity  of  Florida 

Cofaimbia  CoDege.  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women.  

Univecsity  of  Georgia. 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georeia     

Cox  (College,  Oeor^ 

North  (Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Agnes  Scott  0>llege,  Georgia 

Piedmnnt  College,  (ieorgia 

Bessie  Tift  Colleee,  Oeoi^ 

Breoaa  Ck>llege,  Qeoreia 

Emory  University,  CJeor^.... 

Shorter  Con^e,  Georgia 

University  of  Idaho 

Anrora  College,  Ullnois 

nitnois  Weeleyan  University. 

Blaekbam  College,  nunols.... 

De  Paul  University,  niinois...  

Loyola  University .  Illinois 

James  MtlHkin  University,  Illinois* '  * '     

Knox  College,  nunois 

lUiiiols  Woman's  CoUeee 

Lake  Forest  College,  lUIiioIs.  ..* 

Frances  Bhimer  School,  Illinois 

Northwestern  College,  Illinois. 

Roddord,  CoDege,  lUbiois 

Aiunstana  (College,  nUnois. . .  

Indiana  Univeraaty 

Wahash  College,  Indiana....!  

Farlhnm  College,  Indiana. . .  

Franklin  College,  Indiana. .  

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana 

Butler  0>llege.  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame.  Indu^'     

Taylor  University,  Indiana..  ^^'    

Iowa  State  TeacbBrsCoUege  

0>e  CoQege,  Iowa 

Wartburg  College,  Iowa ....  

DeslCoines  College.  Iowa...  

Drake  University, Iowa...  

Parsons  College,  Iowa 

State  Uniyersity  of  Iowa.. 

CorneU  Coll^e/iowa !.'.*.".'.'.' '.'.'. 

Central  Univenity  of  Iowa  

Momiiuadde  College,  Iowa 

BuenaViiu  College,  Iowa.;;:::;;;!  I 


Numb 

er  of  hi£h  school 

Students. 

graduates  entering  in 

Fao- 

1915. 

ulty. 

«en. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

34 

406 

88 

494 

109 

16 

136 

28 

209 

141 

350 

65 

85 

100 

18 

0 

55 

55 

0 

16 

16 

13 

244 
241 

25 
299 

269 
540 

45 

109 

120 

229 

22 

195 

138 

833 

69 

60 

129 

34 

.  0 
58 

187 
119 

187 
177 

20 

30 

0 

30 

8 

93 

0 

93 

19 

0 

19 

146 

1,644 
402 

556 
448 

2,200 
850 

471 

76 

188 

170 

368 

35 

173 

354 

527 

67 

125 

192 

31 

270 

310 

580 

115 

133 

2^8 

25 

235 

0 

235 

85 

0 

86 

104 

1,483 

0 

1,483 

320 

0 

320 

16 

48 

30 

78 

15 

11 

26 

38 

476 

263 

739 

96 

48 

144 

25 

262 

71 

333 

84 

16 

100 

17 

96 

0 

96 

51 

0 

51 

20 

46 

47 

93 

5 

2 

7 

21 

0 

153 

153 

0 

74 

74 

31 

278 

0 

278 

75 

0 

75 

17 

39 

16 

55 

2 

2 

4 

11 

0 
83 

102 

1 

102 
84 

14 

7 

1 

8 

28 

0 

299 

299 

0 

132 

132 

16 

22 
0 

23 
166 

45 

166 

25 

0 

70 

70 

16 

0 

198 

198 

0 

19 

19 

16 

244 

0 

244 

70 

0 

70 

12 

0 
134 

160 
223 

160 
357 

40 

58 

67 

125 

12 

39 
124 
45 
36 

32 
119 

27 
824 

71 
243 

72 
860 

18 

12 

20 

23 

166 

188 

18 

121 

0 

121 

111 

0 

111 

39 

131 

205 

336 

65 

93 

158 

26 

233 

208 

441 

116 

98 

209 

16 

0 

176 

176 

0 

85 

85 

20 

102 

92 

194 

38 

41 

79 

18 

0 

33 

33 

0 

15 

15 

12 

160 

91 

261 

60 

49 

109 

28 

0 

217 

217 

0 

110 

110 

14 

136 

61 

197 

77 

30 

107 

233 

1,701 
334 

968 

2,669 
334 

21 

0 

119 

0 

119 

34 

170 

202 

372 

7 

4 

11 

18 

123 

131 

254 

65 

68 

113 

37 

367 

878 

745 

127 

120 

247 

20 

168 

249 

417 

71 

94 

165 

80 

274 

0 

274 

250 

0 

250 

26 

65 

49 

114 

28 

15 

43 

98 

240 

1,579 
257 

1,819 
487 

43 

230 

100 

100 

200 

0 

28 

0 

28 

12 

96 

129 

225 

30 

44 

74 

31 

260 

229 

489 

81 

42 

123 

12 

81 

74 

165 

42 

24 

66 

148 

812 

765 

1,577 

316 

300 

616 

31 

234 

310 

544 

98 

106 

204 

17 

29 

31 

60 

8 

12 

20 

19 

155 

221 

376 

66 

90 

166 

10 

29 

36 

65 

9 

13 

22 
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Table  11. — Faculty,  college  students,  and  numher  of  high  school  graduates  entering  in 

i915— Continued. 


iDStitUtiOIU. 


Fac- 
ulty. 


Students. 


Men. 


Women. 


TotaL 


Number  of  high  school 
graduAtes  entering  io 
1015. 


Men. 


Women. 


Midland  Ck>Ilege,  Kansas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas . . 
Ottawa  University;  Kansas. . . 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University . 


cky. 


lal  College, 


Loyola  Universitjr.  Louisiana 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine 

Bates  College,  Maine 

University  of  Maine 

St.  John's  College.  Maryland 

Ooucher  College,  Mary  land 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland., 
Mor«ui  CoUeee  (colored ),  Maryland. . . . 

Washington  College,  Maryland 

Rock  Hill  College,  Maryland 

Hood  College,  Maryland . 


Maryland  College  (ot  Women 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts 

Boston  Uni\^rsity,  Massachusetts 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 

Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  Massachusetts. 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 

Alma  College,  Michigan 

University  of  Michigan. 


St.  John's  University.  Minnesota. 
Augsburg  Seminary ,  Minnesota. . . 
Carleton  College,  Minnesota. . 


Hamllne  Universit  v,  Mmnesota 

Macalester  College,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Catherine.  Minnesota 

GnstavuB  Adolphus  College,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Teresa,  Minnesota 

Mississippi  College 

Meridian  College,  Mississippi 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stephens  College,  Missouri i. 

Westminister  College,  Missouri 

William  Jewell  College,  Missouri 

Park  College,  Missouri 

LIndenwood  College,  Missouri 

Forest  Park  College,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  University,  Missouri 

Washington  University,  Missouri 

Drury  College,  Missouri 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Missouri 

University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College.  Nebraska 

Union  College,  Nebraska 

Doane  College.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey , 

Upsaia  College,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 

Alfred  University,  New  York , 

St.  Stephen's  Cofiege,  New  York 

Wells  College,  New  York , 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York , 

ElmlraCoUege,  New  York. , 


130 
27 
88 
33 
28 
19 

266 
18 
18 
35 
18 
22 
35 
15 
41 
12 
17 
20 
16 
13 
16 
19 
12 
24 
26 
70 
15 
23 
40 
14 
26 
18 
95 

31 
34 
12 
20 
52 
28 
9 
31 
16 
32 


45 

lao 

94 
84 
57 
196 
152 
50 
147 
157 
162 
163 
129 
30 

0 
45 

400 

284 

185 

100 

0 

195 

27 

82 

40 

0 

0 

422 

104 


55 

122 

110 

90 

59 

225 

124 

0 

0 

109 

156 

88 

216 

0 

273 
0 
0 

188 
81 
0 

508 
0 
22 
7 
0 

128 
89 
0 

348 


100 
243 
204 
174 
116 
421 
276 

50 
147 
966 
318 
251 
345 

SO 

273 

45 

400 

472 

966 

100 

508 

195 

49 

89 

40 

128 

89 

422 

452 


15 


62 
62 
16 

0 
21 
123 
102 
57 
24 
0 


0 

0 

0 

216 

177 


200 
31 
211 
224 
159 

0 
102 

0 
324 
104 
547 

0 
119 
279 
119 

0 

0 
223 
232 
140 
60 
149 
30 
64 
70 
940 

123 

0 

8 

81 

164 

76 

52 

0 

132 

0 


1,725 

206 

783 

0 

0 

90 

1,127 

0 

0 

235 

194 

137 

141 

64 

104 

0 

278 

84 

145 

0 

0 

142 

86 

30 

0 

309 

147 

35 

238 

37 

51 

63 

926 

113 
110 

6 

66 

855 

83 

0 
202 
137 
278 


1,725 
206 
783 
216 
177 
178 
1,425 
20O 

31 
446 
418 
296 
141 
166 
104 
324 
382 
631 
145 
119 
279 
261 

86 

30 
223 
541 
287 

95 
387 

67 

115 

133 

1,866 

236 
110 

14 

147 

1,019 

159 

52 
202 
269 
278 


4 
81 
108 
60 

0 
28 


0 
89 
66 
18 
61 
29 
36 
31 
371 


12 
67 


41 
60 
0 

107 

0 

0 

58 

23 

0 

304 


38 


229 
0 


32 


56 


27 
113 
63 
15 
83 
33 
39 
27 
292 

45 
42 

2 
24 
260 
27 

0 
78 
29 
93 
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Table  11. — Faculty ^  college  students^  arid  number  of  high  school  graduates  entering  in 

1915 — Continued . 


InsUtutioos. 


Bebtft  College.  New  York 

CoUeceorNewllocbeU«,NewYork 

BaixiArd  College,  New  York 

Oriinnhia  UnivenitT.  New  York 

CUlegeoftheCityofNewTork 

Hunter  Collecpe  of  the  City  of  New  York .... 

New  York  University 

VanarCon^,  New  York 

UnivenitT  ol  Rodiester,  New  York 

Unkm  UniTersity,  New  York. 

Uiilt«sity  of  North  Carolina 

Davidson  CoDese.  North  Carolina. 

Trinity  allege.  North  Carolina. 

EknCollegeL  North  Carolina 

GaiUbfd  Oollefe,  North  Carolina. 

Shaw  University  (colored),  North  Carolina. 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Satem  Academy  and  College,  North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Dakota. 

Mimidpai  University  of  Akron,  Ohio 

Obio  University 

BaUwin-WaUace  College,  Ohio 

Bbfltoo  College,  Ohio 

OdarvilleG^ge^Ohio 

riitversityofC£[idnnati,Ohlo 

Western  Keserve  Unlvemty,  Ohio 

C^tal  Univefsity.  Ohio 

St.  Mary  College,  Ohio 

Defiance  CoUe^,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Ceoyon  College,  Ohio 

Marietta  C<^Dege,  Ohio 

Ifnskinciiin  College,  Ohk> 

Mkani  University,  Ohio 

OxJordCoQegefor  Women,  Ohio...: 

Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Lake  Erie  Col%e,Ohk> 

Rio  Grande  Coliege,  Ohio. 

Otterbein  University,  OWo. 

College  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kbigfi^ier  College,  Oklahoma 

UDlwslty  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College,  Orwon. 

Padfte  University,  Oregon , 

MeMinnTiUe  College,  Oregon. 

Padflc  College,  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

WlUamette  university,  Oregon 

Udravian  CoUm,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Kawr  CoOege,  Pennsylvania. 

Beaver  Oallege,  Pennsylvania , 

WBsoo  CoUese,  Pennsylvania 

U^yetteCoItee.  Pennsylvania 

Pnuylvania  CoUeee 

Haverlord  College,  Pennsylvania 

Fianklin  and  Marshall  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania.  

LtDeotn  University  (ookved),  Pennsylvania. 

Alki^ieny  Coll^.  Pennsylvania 

Irving  Female  College,  Pennsylvania 

.Ubrlght  College,  Pennsylvanb 

WestoOnster  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Dre3»l  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

Coivenity  of  Pennsylvania 

Sajqwhanna  University,  Pennsylvania — 

Peoosylvania  State  College 

Svartnnkve  College,  Pennsylvania 

Wiahlngtonand  Jefferson  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania.  

Waynesborg  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Couege  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Colnm^Gollegey  South  Carolina. 


Fac- 

Students. 

ffraduates  entering  in 

ulty. 

Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 

Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 

as 

138 

98 

236 

57 

30 

87 

23 

0 

193 

193 

0 

60 

60 

88 

0 

694 

694 

0 

190 

190 

133 

1,256 

0 

1,256 

357 

0 

357 

y42 

2,229 

0 

2,229 

546 

0 

546 

118 

0 

1,943 

1,943 

0 

405 

405 

47 

278 

0 

278 

62 

0 

62 

112 

0 

1,127 

1,127 

0 

319 

319 

45 

306 

224 

530 

101 

71 

172 

40 

621 

0 

521 

175 

0 

175 

52 

544 

6 

549 

146 

0 

146 

13 

357 

0 

357 

28 

428 

80 

517 

27 

199 

102 

301 

85 

51 

136 

17 

84 

51 

135 

25 

14 

39 

29 

88 

110 

198 

3 

0 

3 

8 

27 
0 

6 
189 

33 
189 

35 

0 

48 

48 

55 

166 

116 

282 

78 

40 

118 

21 

143 

73 

216 

49 

18 

67 

3d 

401 

219 

620 

87 

33 

120 

19 

136 

108 

244 

35 

39 

74 

16 

52 

64 

116 

21 

31 

52 

7 

35 

33 

68 

8 

10 

18 

236 

501 

880 

1,381 

79 

408 
118 

435 
0 

843 
118 

14 

34 

0 

34 

16 

70 

0 

70 

23 

0 

23 

16 

99 

116 

215 

30 

45 

75 

59 

645 

464 

1,009 

148 

143 

291 

14 

151 

0 

151 

62 

0 

52 

18 

186 

60 

255 

76 

21 

97 

88 

150 

108 

258 

50 

31 

81 

31 

339 

170 

509 

19 

0 

188 

188 

0 

60 

60 

32 

0 

263 

283 

0 

103 

103 

21 

0 

133 

133 

0 

54 

64 

10 

30 
164 

25 
112 

55 
276 

17 

45 

90 

135 

82 

296 

215 

511 

115 

78 

193 

9 

36 

28 

64 

14 

6 

20 

9 

25 

16 

41 

6 

2 

8 

63 

797 

776 

1,573 
62 

13 

31 

31 

17 

15 

32 

20 

54 

53 

107 

17 

22 

39 

16 

50 

39 

89 

18 

15 

33 

10 

22 

26 

48 

9 

17 

26 

19 

110 
112 

147 
118 

257 
230 

13 

44 

4S 

92 

8 

41 

0 

41 

9 

0 

9 

43 

0 

453 

453 

8 

0 

50 

50 

24 

0 

172 

172 

0 

52 

52 

50 

477 
317 

0 
14 

477 
331 

26 

112 

2 

114 

25 

186 

0 

186 

51 

0 

51 

16 

291 

0 

291 

67 

0 

67 

IS 

163 

0 

163 

57 

0 

57 

25 

241 

164 

405 

84 

54 

m 

19 

0 
131 

31 
28 

31 
159 

10 

15 

7 

22 

20 

108 

84 

192 

34 

26 

60 

60 

150 

391 

541 

28 

177 

203 

154 

638 

880 

1,018 
156 

23 

128 

28 

37 

5 

42 

93 

332 

42 

374 

231 

12 

243 

39 

127 

237 

364 

46 

70 

116 

32 

333 
49 

0 
55 

333 
104 

11 

17 

17 

34 

8 

80 

0 

ao 

29 

0 

29 

21 

0 

123 

123 

0 

70 

70 
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Table  11. — Faculty,  college  students,  and  number  of  high  school  gradtiates  entering  k 

1915 — Continued . 


InstltutJons. 


University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  u  nlver^tv.  South  Carolina 

CouTorse  College,  South  Carolina 

Wofford  College,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  College.  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Tusculum  College,  Tennessee 

Knoxville  College  (colored),  Tennessee. 

Milligan  College,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College 

Oeorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Ten- 

Fisk  University  (colored)^  Tennessee '..',.... 

VanderbUt  University.  Tennessee 

University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College,  Texas 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

Mkldlebury  College,  Vermont 

St.  Michaers  College,  Vermont 

Bridgewater  College,  Virginia. 

University  of  V  irglnla 

Roanoke  institute,  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Vkeinla 

Hampdon-Sidney  College,  Virgmia 

Hollins  College,  Virginia. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia . . . 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Virginia 

Richmond  College,  Virginia 

Virginia  Union  university  (colored) 

CoUegeof  William  and  liary,  Virginia 

University  of  Washlns^n 

Spokane  Clollege,  Washington 

Davis  and  Elkins  College,  West  Virginia. . . . 

Lawrence  CoUc^n.  Wisconsin 

Beloit  College  JVisoonsfai 

Unl  vwsi  t  y  01  Wisconsin 

Milton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee- Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

Mission-House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College,  Wisconsin 

RIpon  College,  Wisconsin 

8t.  Clara  College  and  Academy,  Wisconsin . . 


Number  of  high  scboo 

Fao- 
ylty. 

Students. 

graduates  entering  ii 
1915. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women 

.   TotoL 

32 

323 

32 

355 

124 

11 

131 

11 

205 

0 

205 

13 

0 

153 

153 



13 

324 

0 

324 

83 

0 

H 

36 

150 

223 

37y 

3(i 

63 

9! 

8 
9 

60 

0 

60 

108 

77 

185 

11 

45 

48 

93 

8 

26 

15 

41 

18  f 

8 

2< 

10 

98 

42 

140 

12 

10 

23 

6 

0 

94 

94 

0 

1 

48 

4$ 

100 

413 

1,099 

84 

1,512 
179 

32 

95 

IS  ( 

14 

3a 

35 

260 

72 

332 

131  ' 

27 

IM 

18 
117 

160 

0 

160 

882 

811 

1,693 

275 

237 

512 

7 

65 

49 

114 

21 

19 

40 

41 
10 

264 
108 

119 
0 

383 

108 

36 

0 

36 

66 
37 
30 

243 

764 

268 
838 

511 



1,602 
343 

187 

156 

07 

50 

117 

11 

20 

0 

20 

4 

0 

4 

13 

42 

30 

72 

8  ; 

11 

19 

59 

523 

0 

523 

151 

0 

IJl 

8 

31 

0 

31 

0 

8 

n 

10 

176 

0 

176 

10 

118 

0 

118 

38 

0 

38 

12 

0 

106 

106 

0 

45 

45 

28 

369 

0 

369 

116  i 

0 

116 

46 

0 

624 

624 

0 

241 

241 

29 

268 

117 

385 

77 

45 

122 

12 

62 

7 

69 

22 

6 

28 

15 

178 

0 

178 

50  ! 

0 

50 

124 

813 

1,042 

1,855 

243 

364 

607 

6 

2 

8 

10 

2 

6 

S 

29 

34 

22 

56 

10 

10 

20 

35 

294 

270 

564 

131 

121 

252 

41 

246 

142 

388 

115 

43 

m 

283 

1,692 

1,109 

2,801 

607 

320 

29 

14 

33 

39 

72 

14 

15 

9 

54 

0 

54 

35 

0 

234 

234 

0 

96 

96 

9 

38 

1 

39 

4 

0 

4 

15 
25 
14 

80 

165 

0 

0 
94 
69 

80 
259 

18 

0 

18 

69 

0 

30 

30 

EXPENSE  OP  ADMINISTRATION. 

Uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  annual  income  which 
may  properly  be  spent  for  administration.  The  committee  does  not 
venture  to  suggest  a  standard.  It  submits  the  following  table, 
however,  for  the  general  information  of  college  officers: 
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Table  12. — Income  and  expenditures  for  administration^  incliuHng  handling  of  insti- 
tution's fund,  1914r'15, 
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Table  12. — Income  and  expendittares  for  administration^  including  handling  of  iiu^ 
tution*»/undf  191 4^1  S — Continued. 


Institutions. 


Uniyersity  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Mechanic  Ar^. 
CoUege  of  St.  EUxabeth,  New 

Jersey 

Upsala  College,  New  Jersey 

University  or  New  Mexico 

New  York  Btete  College  for 

Teachers 

Alfred  University,  New  York.. 
St.  Stephen's  College,  New 

York .: 

Wells  CoUege  J<Iew  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New 

York 

Ehnira  College,  New  York 

Hobart  College,  New  York 

College  of  New  Rochelle,  New 

York 

Barnard  College,  New  York. . . 
Columbia    University,    New 

York : 

College  of  the  aty  of  New  York. 
Himter  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York 


New  York  University 

Vassar  College,  New  York 

University  of  Rochester,  New 
York 

Union  University,  New  York., 

University  of  North  Carolina. , 

Davidson  College,  North  Caro- 
lina  

Trinity  College,  North  Carolina 

Elon  College.  North  Carolina. . 

Guilford  Ck)liege,  North  Caro- 
lina  .7 

Shaw  University  (colored), 
North  Carolina 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Salem  Academy  and  College. 
North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Dakota . . . 

Municipal  University  of  A  kroo, 
Ohio 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Ohio 

Blullton  College,  Ohio 

Cedarville  College,  Ohio 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Western  Reserve  University, 
Ohio 

Capital  University,  Ohio , 

St.  Mary  College,  Ohio. 

Defiance  College,  Ohio , 

Ohio  Wesleyan  university 

Kenvon  College,  Ohio 

Marietta  College.  Ohio. . «. 

Musklnriium  College.  Omo. . . . 

Miami  University.  Ohio 

Oxford  College  for  Women, 
Ohio 

Western  College  for  Women, 
Ohio 

Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College.  Ohio 

Otterbein  University.  Ohio 

College  of  Wooster,  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Okla- 
homa  

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma. . 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  CoUege,  Oregon 

Padflc  University,  Oregon 

MbMlnnville  CoUege,  Oregon. . . 

Padflc  CoUege,  Oregon 

Reed  CoUege,  Oregon 


Income. 


$1,368,039 

273,236 

48,676 
13,158 
62,677 

110,103 
36,307 

48,602 
146,774 

236,341 
104,  M3 
126,800 

70,289 
262,423 

4,204,837 
626,108 

550,124 
630,416 
774,613 

130,096 
140,117 
261,668 

51,830 
118,829 
62,686 

43,600 

87,257 


113,367 
268,947 

66,833 

419,250 

46,447 

10,466 

7,708 

867,986 

438,278 
24,883 


41,688 
146,300 
66,841 
42,929 
60,016 
328,734 

63,127 

112,384 
76,189 
8,200 
60,106 

210.004 

14,315 
17,268 

231,147 

22,225 

31,802 

27,247 

7,500 

122,850 


Expend 
itures  for 
adminis- 
tration. 


$106,807 
12,000 


1,210 
800 

6,700 
6,724 

35,000 
10,213 

3,711 

'i6,'666 


16,211 

1,407,745 
17,336 

61,390 

1,894 

96,745 

22,959 
8,692 
9,430 

6,000 
12,498 
3,060 

1,200 


26,981 

6,949 
13,380 
2,417 


44,714 


2,200 


2,600 
16,149 
4,760 
7,000 
6,813 
9,217 

7,438 

8,850 
12,336 
1,000 
3,824 
10,045 

3,215 
511 
35,306 
3,400 
4,852 
7,020 
3,482 
6.000 


Xnstitutkms. 


Willamette  University  .Oregon 

Moravian  CoUege,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Beaver  CoUege,  Pennsylvania , 

Wilson  CoUeee.  Pennsylvania. . 

Lafayette   College,    Pennsyl- 
vania  

Pennsylvania  College 

Haveriord  CoUege,   Pennsyl- 
vania  

Franklin  and  MarshaU  CoUege, 
Pennsylvania 

Lmcofai  University  (colored), 
Pennsylvania 

AUe^eny  CoUege,   Pennsyl- 
vania  

Irving  Female  CoUege,  Penn- 
sylvania  

Albright    CoUege,     Pennsyl- 
vania.  

Westminster  CoUege,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  Unlversity,Penn- 
sylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  CoUege .... 

Swartnmore  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania  w 

Washixigton  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 

Waynesburg  CoUege,  Pennsyl- 
vania.  

CoUege  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina 4. 

University  of  South  Carolina. . 

Furman    University,    South 
Carolina 

Columbia  College,  South  Caro- 
lina  

Converse  CoUege,  South  Caro* 
Una .:.. 

Wofford  College,  South  Caro- 
lina  : 

UnlvetBlty  of  South  Dakota. . . 

King  CoUege,  Tennessee 

University    of   Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 

Tusculum  CoUege,  Tennessee . . 

KnoxviUe  College   (colored), 


MiUigan  CoUen,  Tennessee . . . . 

Tennessee  College 

George  Feabody  CoUege  for 

Teadiers,  Tennessee 

Flsk     University     (colored), 

Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University,  Ten- 


University  of  the  South,  Ten- 


Umversity  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  Ck>Uege,  Texas. 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

Mlddleburv  CoUege,  Vermont . 
St.  Michael's  CoUege,  Vermont. 
Bridgewater  CoUeee,  Virginia.. 

University  of  Virgbia 

Roanoke  Institute,  Virfflnia. . . 
Emory  and   Henry  CoUege, 

Virginia 7.... 

Hampden-Sidney  CoUege,  Vir^ 


Income. 


$39,080 
33,402 

280,562 
21,667 
65,416 

130,484 
66,000 

100,588 
47,705 
35,051 

102,568 

35,541 

41,487 

69,914 

96,138 

1,738,088 

31,600 
041,309 

227,009 

08,941 

20,685 

22,102 
142,227 

49,447 


74,567 

39,578 
194,772 


49,917 
64,011 

41,680 


52,536 
169,243 

54,242 

268,292 

131,736 
602,609 

22,000 
529,000 

82,880 
148,910 
241,919 
126,925 

22,450 

26,414 
444,316 


53.254 
25,712 


2,789 
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Tablb  12. — Income  and  ezpenditta^es  for  administration^  including  handling  of  insH- 
tution*B/una,  1914-lS — Continued. 


InsUtucloiu. 


Income. 


Expend- 
itures for 
adminis- 
trmtlon. 


Institutions. 


Income. 


Expend- 
itures for 
adminis- 
tration. 


HoUbBCoUec^Vlrgiiaa. 

Waihincton  and  Lee  Univer- 

sttT.  Vtrslnia 

RaodotplKiraoon  Women's  Col- 

len,  Virginia. 


ICoIlMn,  Virginia.... 
Virginia  Union  Univenity  (col- 

and).. 

College  of  William  and  Mary, 

Virginia -.. 

UnlTecaltTofWaL^ 
Spoltane  College,  Wl__^ 
Ikvta  and  EU&s  CoUege.^est 

Virginia 


1107, 4S0 
104,750 
202,000 


38,113 

53,550 
564,804 


16,000 


10,261 

16,292 

9,737 
9,357 

500 

3,560 
50,9»8 
8,400 

4,089 


Lawrence  College.  Wisconsin. . 

Beloit  CoHege  Jwlsconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  CMlege,  Wisconsin . . 
Milwaukee  -  Downer  College, 

Wisconsin 

Mission-House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College.  Wisconsin . . . 

Ripon  College,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy, 

Wisconsin 


$110,566 

138,298 

2,767,701 

20,835 

28,455 

131,164 


16,082 

15,118 

121,518 

244 


65,770 
60,784 

35,134 


10,654 
*47,*6ii 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


DePASEMBWP  fM»  THE  IjTraRIOR, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  October  21^  1918. 

Sir:  I  am  submitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  the  manuscript  of  the  report  of  a  survey  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  made  under  my 
direction  at  the  request  of  the  South  Dakota  Educational  Survey 
Commission  created  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  as  set  forth  in  the 
body  of  this  report.  The  survey  includes  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional organization  and  administration  in  South  Dakota;  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  State  and  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  these  schools;  and  the  higher  educational  institutions 
of  Uie  State,  including  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  the  State 
CoUe^  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  State  School  of  Mines, 
tiie-four  State  normal  schools,  and  such  accredited  private  colleges 
and  schools  for  special  classes  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  include  to 
make  this.  a.  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire  educational  system  of 
the  State. 

The  survey  was  made  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school 
prmetiaej  who  had  charge  of  the  field  work  and  the  preparation  of 
the  manuscript ;  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education ; 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics;  Dr.  Chester 
D.  Jarvis,  specialist  in  agricultural  education ;  Miss  Edith  A.  Lathrop, 
assistant  in  rural  education;  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of 
sdiools,  Topeka,  Kans. ;  Dr.  William  F.  Russell,  dean  of  the  school  of 
edacati<^,  University  of  Iowa ;  and  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  professor 
of  secondary  education.  Harvard  University.  The  report  and  con- 
clusions of  the  committee  were  approved  by  me  and  were  transmitted 
to  the  South  Dakota  Educational  Survey  Commission  June  16,  1918. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a  brief  report  by  the  South  Dakota 
Survey  Commission  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  approving  and 
accepting  in  full  the  conclusions  of  the  survey  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CommJsshner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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KEPOBT  AND  BEGOMMEXBATIONS  OF  THE   SOUTH 
I>AKOTA  B»UCATIONAL  SURVEY  COMMISSION. 


In  these  days  when  efficiency  is  demanded  of  every  person  and  or- 
ganization, the  more  progressive  States  have  begun  to  ascertain 
whether  aU  is  being  done  to  make  their  schools  as  effective  and  effi- 
cient as  possible,  as  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  crisis  of  reconstruc- 
tion that  is  certain  to  come  to  the  average  American  State  at  the  close 
of  the  world  war. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Dakota,  being  desirous  of  keeping  the 
State  in  the  vanguard  educationally  and  believing  that  the  strengtli 
and  weakness  of  the  present  educational  system  can  best  be  disclosed 
bv  careful  survey  of  the  educational  departments  and  institutions  of 
the  State,  in  its  fifteenth  legislative  session,  1917,  passed  the  follow- 
ing act: 

(8.  B.  130)  Chspter  226»  1917  Sessioii  Laws. 

AN  ACT  Providing  for  a  State  educational  survey  and  appropriating 'money 

therefor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota: 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  three  members,  all  of 
whom  shaU  serve  without  compensation,  to  make  a  survey  of  die  public  educa- 
tional system  of  South  Dakota,  including  all  schools  and  educational  institutions 
supported  by  public  funds,  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  saftne,  and  to  report 
its  landings  with  recommendations  for  increased  efficiency  and  economy  to  the 
governor  on  or  before  July  1,  1918. 

Sfxtion  2.  The  said  commission  shall  employ  an  expert  or  experts  nominated 
by  and  to  work  under  the  direction  o<  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
who  shall  not  be  residents  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  make  such  survey, 
and  shall  supply  such  assistants  and  equipment  as  shall  be  necessary.  The  said 
commission  shall,  after  consulting  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  expert  or  experts  and  assistants. 

Section  3.  The  said  commission  and  its  employees  shall  have  free  access  to 
all  public  recorda  All  public  school  and  educational  institutions,  teachers,  in- 
Btmctors,  faculties,  officers,  and  employees  shall  furnish  all  information  and 
ajKistance  in  their  power  to  and  in  making  such  survey.  The  members  of  said 
commission,  experts  or  assistants,  shall  have  the  production  of  papers  and 
recortls  and  are  hereby  emi)owered  to  administer  oaths.  In  case  any  person  sum- 
moned by  any  member  of  such  commission,  experts,  or  assistants  shall  fail  or 
refuse  to  ob^  such  process  or  to  testify  before  such  commission,  experts,  or 
a&8ista2it&  the  said  commission,  experts,  or  assistants  may  apply  to  the  ciraiit 
courts  of  this  State  to  compel  obedience  and  testimony,  and  the  circuit  courts 
are  hereby  empowered  to  enforce  obedience  to  such  process. 

SBcnoir  4.  The  said  commission  shall,  in  addition  to  other  work  specified  by 
this  act,  direct  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  number  of  avallable||M|trr 
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in  the  State,  their  qualifications  and  to  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  con- 
solidating any  of  the  existing  State  educational  institutions  or  departments 
thereof. 

Section  5.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,500.  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  such  survey  as  is  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, Including  the  personal  traveling  expenses  of  members  of  said  commission 
in  connection  therewith,  which  money  shall  be  paid  upon  warrants  of  the  State 
auditor  Issued  upon  vouchers  duly  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction:  Provided,  That  In  no  case  shall  the  total  exj^ense  of  such 
survey  exceed  the  sum  of  $6,500. 

Section  6.  An  emergency  Is  hereby  declared-  to  exist,  and  this  act  shall  be  In 
force  and  elfect  from  and  after  Its  passage  and  approval. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  Gov.  Norbeck  on  September  6,  1917, 
appointed  as  members  of  the  State  educational  commission  Mr.  A.  M. 
Anderson,  of  Sturgis;  Mr.  C.  E.  Swanson,  of  Sisseton;  and  Miss 
Euth  E.  Sabin,  of  Lake  Andes.  The  first  meeting  of  the  survey  com- 
mission was  held  at  Pierre,  October  6, 1917,  at  which  time  plans  for 
the  survey,  outlined  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  were  discussed  and  adopted.  A  second  meeting 
was  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  November  27,  1917.  In  this  meeting  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  was  represented  by  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school  practice  in  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
who  further  outlined  the  plans  of  procedure  and  presented  to  the  com- 
mission the  list  of  educational  experts  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  the  survey.  The  survey  committee,  com- 
prising five  Bureau  of  Education  experts  and  three  additional  experts 
from  different  States  and  educational  institutions,  were  formally 
accepted  by  the  survey  commission.    They  were : 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght,  specialist  In  rural  school  practice,  In  charge  of  the 

sur\'ey. 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  In  higher  education. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  In  home  economics. 
Dr.  Chester  D.  Jarvls,  specialist  In  agricultural  education. 
Miss  Edith  A.  Lathrop,  assistant  In  rural  education. 
Assisted  by  the  following  educational  experts ; 
Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Dr.  William  F.  Russell,  dean  of  the  school  of  e<lucation,  University  of  Iowa. 
Dr.  Alexander  J.  Iiiglls,  professor  of  secondary  education.  Harvard  University. 

A  final  conference  was  held  at  Pierre  from  June  16  to  18.  In 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  State  commission  there  were  present 
the  presidents  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  and  the 
presidents  of  the  accredited  denominational  colleges,  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  the  State  historian,  and  others  profes- 
sionally interested  in  the  conference.  The  final  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  was  made  at  this  meeting  by  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Foght,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS.  IX 

After  thorough  discussion  and  careful  consideration  the  survey 
commission  unanimously  accepted  all  but  one  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  survey  experts.  This  one  exception  was  the  section  re- 
ferring to  the  disposal  of  the  school  of  mines.  Upon  this  section  (sub- 
stitute recommendation  1,  chapter  20)  Mr.  Swanson  and  Miss  Sabin 
Toted  to  accept  the  recommendation  made  by  the  survey  experts,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  voted  no. 

The  State  survey  commission  urge  upon  the  governor  and  the  six- 
teenth le^slative  assembly  that  the  administrative  and  legislative 
plans  and  recommendations  laid  down  in  the  body  of  this  report  be 
enacted  into  law  at  the  earliest  opportunity  or  shaped  into  admin- 
istrative policy  by  the  State  board  of  regents  and  other  boards  and 
the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

To  the  end,  finally,  that  the  legislative  recommendations  may  be 
enacted  into  law,  the  commission  recommends  that  the  following 
amendmai ts  to  the  constitution  be  adopted  at  the  present  session : 

L  Amend  section  3  of  article  14  of  the  constitution  to  enlarge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 

2.  Constitutional  amendment  providing  that  the  legislature  may  determine 
the  method  of  selecting  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  county 
soperintendents  of  schools,  and  fixing  their  qualifications,  compensation,  tenure 
of  oflice,  and  powers  and  duties,  anything  in  the  constitution  to  the  contrary  not- 
wltlistanding. 

3.  Amendment  to  section  3  of  article  8  of  the  constitution  to  provide  that  the 
Interest  and  income  of  the  school  fund  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  aggregate  dally  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  number  of 
teachers  employed. 

1  Amend  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  article  14  of  the  constitution  to  relieve  the 
State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  of  the  control  of  the'  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  State  Training  School,  and  to 
place  these  Institutions  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  educa- 
tion, anything  in  the  constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  generous 
and  whole-hearted  help  given  the  work  by  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  the  State  historian,  the  heads  of  educational 
institutions,  the  county  superintendents  and  teachers  throughout  the 
State;  and  to  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Jidu- 
cation,  for  the  painstaking  and  thoroughgoing  survey  of  education 
made  under  his  direction,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght, 
who  had  charge  of  the  field  work  and  the  general  preparation  of  the 
report,  for  his  untiring  efforts  and  courtesy. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

EuTH  E.  Sabin, 
C.  E.  Swanson, 
A.  M.  Anderson. 
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INTRODUCTOET. 


jStep^  le^ujUr^g^  to  the  survey. — The  present  edncational  snrvey  of 
South  Dakota  is  tlie  direct  result  of  a  demand  by  the  people  of  the 
SCate  for  a  scl^ool  system  to  meet  in  every  way  the  modem  require- 
TDcnts  orf  orrganiaced,  efficient  industrial  life,  as  it  is  lired  in  the  great 
jf  agricultural  Commonwealths  of  the  United  States.  There  has  been 
'  a  deep-seated  public  feeling  that  the  schools  of  the  State — especially 

the  rural  scliools ^have  not  kept  pace  with  the  economic  development 

of  this  great  agTienltciral  State.  The  people  of  South  Dakota  seem 
determined  tliat  tlie  young  Stat^  shall  not  allow  itself  to  become 
afflicted  witli  tlie  extreme  conservatism  and  inertness  that  have  some- 
times shown  tliemselves  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country. 

This  desire  li^s  found  expression  in  the  present  survey  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State.  The  State  Teacher  Association  of 
SoutK  Dakota  lias  repeatedly  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  educational 
improvement.  In  1915  the  association  appointed  a  committee  of 
edncators  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  school  survey.  The  work 
thus  l>egun  culminated  in  the  survey  act  of  1917,  which  is  given  in 
full    in  the  preceding  report  of  the  State  survey  commission.     The 

^ proposed  surrey  was  strongly  indorsed  by  the  Hon.  Frank  M.  Byrne, 
retiring  governor,  and  the  Hon.  Peter  Xorbeck,  present  governor  of 
tlie  State.  It  had  also  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  State  superin- 
L  tendent  of  public  instruction,  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the 
State,  and  of  farmers'  organizations,  business  men's  clubs,  and 
'wonaen's  clubs  throughout  the  State. 

The  act  contains  the  following  provisions : 

1.  The  actual  work  of  the  survey  shall  be  done  by  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

2.  The  State  commission  and  the  survey  experts  shall  have  free 
aecess  to  all  public  recwds. 

3.  The  State  commission  and  survey  experts  shall  have  the  assist- 
I  &nce  of  all  public  schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  teach- 
I  er»5  officers,  and  employees. 

/  It  ^^ras  further  agreed  by  the  State  commission  and  the  Commis- 
y  mameir  at  Education  that  the  survey  report  should  be  published  as  a 
f    bulletin  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

t?T'^a?i^^^^^>^  of  the  feld  work, — Immediately  after  its  organiza- 
titm  at  !Pierre,  October  6,  1917,  the  State  survey  conmiission  called 
trpon  the  'Bnrenu  of  Education  to  furnish  the  expert  assistance  agreed 
xfrx>Ti  »n<J  ^^  *^^^  charge  of  the  survey.    The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
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cation  immediately  took  steps  to  organize  the  necessary  staff,  which 
began  its  preKmnmry  study  in  December,  1917,  by  placifig  in  the 
hands  of  supervising  officers,  public-school  teachers,  and  faculties. of 
the  higher  educational  institutions  questionnaires  and  other  outlines 
to  procure  such  data  as  could  not  be  procured  from  State  records  or 
in  other  ways.  The  actual  field  work  began  early  in  Januai^  and 
continued  till  late  in  March. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Foght  had  general  charge  of  the  field  work  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  manuscript.  He  spent  70  days  on  work  in  the  field,  study- 
ing particularly  State  and  local  school  organization,  administration, 
and  supervision;  school  statistics;  school  support;  preparation  of 
public-school  teachers;  and  school  consolidation  and  rural  high 
schools.  He  prepared  the  following  chapters  of  the  report:  I  to 
Vni,  inclusive;  XI,  XVII  to  XIX,  inclusive;  and  XXI. 

Drs.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  Chester  D,  Jarvis, 
and  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin  made  a  searching  study  of  all  the 
higher  educational  institutions  in  the  State,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
be  published  by  the  bureau  as  a  separate  bulletin.  A  condensed  form 
of  this  study  appears  as  Chapter  XX  in  this  report. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin  studied  home  economics  as  a  phase  of  the 
entire  educational  system  and  prepared  Chapter  XIII  and  portions 
.of  other  chapters.    She  devoted  45  days  to  field  study. 

Miss  Edith  A.  Lathrop  spent  70  days  in  the  State  devoting  the 
time  to  survey  of  rural  and  village  schools.  She  prepared  Chapters 
X;  XII,  and  XIV. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson  gave  his  time  to  town  and  city  schools,  which 
study  is  embodied  in  Chapter  XV. 

Dr.  Willam  F.  Russell  surveyed  the  high  schools  of  the  State  and 
made  a  study  of  financial  maintenance  of  the  normal  schools.  In 
this  study  he  had  the  assistance  of  several  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  school  of  education.  University  of  Iowa.  The  high-school 
study  forms  Chapter  XVI  of  the  report. 

Dr.  Walton  C.  John,  specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  statistics  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  prepared  Chapter  IX,  on  school  support,  in 
cooperation  with  Dr.  Foght;  he  also  prepared  several  sections  of  the 
report  on  higher  education. 

Acknowledgment. — The  bureau  survey  committee  wishes  to  ac- 
knowledge its  obligation  to  the  members  of  the  State  survey  com- 
mission for  their  many  courtesies  and  hearty  cooperation  through- 
out the  study;  to  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  for 
valuable  help  in  procuring  and  compiling  educational  statistics;  to 
the  State  historian  for  valuable  dociuuentary  information ;  and  to  the 
heads  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  and  the  private 
colleges  and  the  county  and  city  superintendents  and  the  teachers  of 
the  State  for  valuable  advice  and  constant  cooperation. 
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Cliapter  I. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE. 


Gaierci  topography. — South  Dakota  is  a  mighty  domain,  measur- 
ing 380  miles  from  east  to  west  and  248  miles  from  north  to  south. 
It  has  a  total  area  of  77,615  square  miles,  of  which  76,868  square 
miles  are  land  and  747  are  water  surface.  In  size  it  ranks  as  four- 
tewith  among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Excepting  the  Black  Hills  region,  the  State  is  a  great  rolling 
plain — ^the  eastern  portion  forming  a  part  of  the  lower  prairie-plains 
section,  the  western  lying  in  the  Great  Plains.  The  land  rises  gradu- 
ally from  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  feet  along  the  eastern  border  to 
3,500  feet  in  the  west,  culminating  with  an  altitude  of  7,242  feet 
(Harney  Park)  in  the  great  domelike  Black  Hills.  The  mean  ele- 
ction is  nearly  2,200  feet. 

The  Missouri  River  divides  the  State  into  two  sections  of  almost 
equal  size  but  greatly  divergent  in  topographical  features.  The 
eastern  half  has  been  scoured  down  by  the  ancient  ice  sheet,  which 
has  left  it  gently  rolling  and  traversed  by  two  flat  river  valleys  with 
somewhat  higher  intervening  watersheds.  In  the  northeast  of  this 
section  lies  the  Coteau  de  Prairies,  a  ridge  of  low  moraine  hills, 
which  form  the  watershed  between  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
This  section  is  dotted  with  small  lakes  of  glacial  origin.  Southward 
lies  the  fertile  James  Eiver  Valley — the  remains  of  the  ancient 
"Dakota  Lake,''  and  the  Great  Sioux  Valley.  West  of  these  fertile 
valleys  lies  the  Coteau  du  Missouri,  a  hill  region  with  a  mean  eleva- 
tion of  about  1,800  feet.  This  ridge  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Missouri:  and  the  James.  The  soil  of  the  eastern  section  is  a 
deep  alluvial  loam  overlaid  with  a  rich  vegetable  mould.  This  half 
of  the  State  is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  diversified 
agriculture. 

The  land  west  of  the  Missouri  is  rugged  and  broken  by  stream 
erosion.  The  'continental  ice  sheet  left  it  untouched,  by  reason  of 
which  this  part  of  the  State  has  a  most  perfect  drainage  system, 
being  gullied  deep  by  shallow  streams,  giving  it  a  highly  broken 
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2  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM   OF   SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

contour  of  plateau  lands  cut  by  steep  narrow  valleys,  weird  towering 
buttes,  and,  in  the  extreme  southwest,  the  picturesque  Bad  Lands, 
or  Terres  Mauvaises  of  the  early  French  voyajeur.  The  latter  are 
still  in  a  state  of  soil  erosign,  so  that  much  of  it  is  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion and  practically  useless.  Finally,  on  the  western  border,  lie  tiie 
Black  Hills,  a  great  mountain  uplift  125  miles  long  and  60  miles 
wide. 

The  great  plains  west  of  the  Missouri  are  best  adapted  for  grazing 
purposes.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  clays  overlaid  with 
some  alluvial  loam,  but  lacking  in  vegetable  mould.  By  reason  of 
their  higher  altitude,  certain  areas  in  the  western  half  of  the  State 
have  an  insufficient  annual  rainfall  to  assure  the  farmer  of  good 
crops.  Dry  farming  is  utilized  successfully,  and,  wherever  practi- 
cable, irrigation  is  resorted  to.  The  most  notable  project  of  this 
kind  is  on  the  Belle  Fourche  River  in  the  northern  spurs  of  the 
Black  Hills,  where  100,000  acres  have  been  reclaimed  by  irrigation. 

South  Dakota  has  a  continental  climate  with  great  extremes  of 
temperature.  In  summer  the  temperature  often  rises  above  100^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  in  winter  occasionally  falls  to  more  than  40°  'below 
zero.  But,  fortunately,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  mitigates 
these  extremes  and  renders  the  climate,  on  the*  whole,  invigorating 
and  pleasant. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  has  been  a  great  determining*  factor  in  the 
life  and  occupations  of  the  people.  The  average  rainfall  is  about  20 
inches,  being  upward  of  28  inches  in  the  eastern  third,  17  to  28  inches 
in  center,  and  12  to  17  inches- in  the  western  third,  which  latter  is  in- 
sufficient to  assure  crops.  The  middle  section  suffers  from  occasional 
droughts,  and  never  produces  such  abundant  crops  as  are  common  to 
the  eastern  third  of  the  State.  The  eastern  half  of  South  Dakota  is 
a  natural  agricultural  region.  The  plains  west  of  the  Missouri  are 
ft  natural  grazing  region  which  should  be  devoted  in  the  main  to 
stock  raising.  The  Black  Hills  region  offers  a  variety  of  occupations, 
suc*h  as  mining,  lumbering,  stock  raising,  fruit  growing,  and.  agri- 
culture under  iirigation. 

Economic  and  industrial  conditions. — Of  the  entire  population, 
78^  per  cent  live  in  the  open  country  and  in  rural  villages  of  less 
than  1,000  population,  and  gain  their  livelihood  directly  from  the 
land.  Only  125,404  persons,  or  21.5  per  cent  (1915),  live  in  places 
of  more  than  1,000  population.  Fully  three- fourths  of  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  may,  therefore,  be  classed  as  rural  population,  whose 
chief  occupation  is  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Gold  and  silver 
mining  and  lumbering  are  minor  occupations,  limited  to  the  Black 
Hills.  Stone  quarrying  is  also  a  profitable  occupation  in  limited 
areas.  A  variety  of  manufacturing  industries  engage  a  small  portion 
of  the  people  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.    But,  after  all,  agricul- 
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tare  is  tbe  chief  industry,  about  which  all  the  other  occupations 
revolve  as  0ubflidi*ry. 

Table  1  contaias  an  enumeration  of  persons  over  10  years  of  age 
(19U)  engaged  in  useful  occupational  The  chief  occupations  alone 
tfe  included: 

TjLblk  l.'^OocupaUoni  of  popuUitiitn, 


i.on 

AfhrolUffal  laborers 1,214 

9a^m Ittn 

Blacksmiths. 

BoBUunfiti  I. 

Carpenters 

Cten^men 

C^jntractors 

OMnrcM  trftT«hn^ 

Dairymen 

DivsnaletnL^. 

Dnigsists.. 


Tead»ers.. 


1,027 
738 

1,»4I 
916 
836 
31f 
302 
887 
100 
t!H 

6.913 
978 


Farmtits 

Hausewt^WBs.... 

Commoii  laborers. 

ICadrinisto. 

Kasons. 


680 

9r..726 

lis, 110 

19..'i32 

1,02S 

-                                  745 

Merchants 6.  «49 

Miners i,  <mo 

Noises. 7n 

Officials 1. 349 

PahiUrs 1, 050 

Railway  emploveo*) 2, 589 

Salesncn *. 2.im 

Servants 4. 2i9 

StockiDBn. 2,418 


At  the  top  of  the  list  numerically  stands  housewifery,  with  a  total 
of  118,110.  Next  come  farmers  with  96,726,  to  which  group  might 
be  properly  added  agricultural  laborers  and  certain  others  enumer- 
ated under  sundry  occupations.  The  group  designated  as  stockmen 
b  Umitcd  to  "  ranchmen  ^  in  the  larger  sense.  This  number  is  small, 
as  is  also  the  group  devoted  to  mining. 

Agruntltural  developmenL — The  total  land  area  in  acres  is 
49,195,520,  of  which  23,820,436  acres  were  in  farms  in  1915,  as 
against  16,442,322  in  farms  in  1905.  The  total  number  of  farms  was 
101,224  in  1915,  and  the  average  size  per  farm  235  acres,  as  against 
52,376  farms  in  1905,  with  the  average  size  per  farm  314  acres. 
Xot  alone  is  there  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  size  per  farm,  but  the 
acreage  of  improved  farms  has  increased  from  15,827,208  in  1910  to 
23,552,770  acres  in  1915.  A  large  proportion  of  the  farms  is  still 
operated  by  their  owners,  although  thi^  class  unfortunately  has  in- 
creased only  slightly  during  the  last  five-year  period.  The  tenant 
farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  increasing  rapidly,  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  Table  2.  This  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  which  can 
not  be  remedied  until  life  in  the  open  country,  becomes  stabilized 
through  a  new  kind  of  educated  leadership,  culminating  in  more 
wfcolesome,  complete  Kving  in  agricultural  communities  than  is  now 
possible. 

Table  2, — A4fncuUnr9l  development  by  years. 


Area  of  State,  in  acres 

Acrei  in  farms 

Aom  Unproved 

NoBberorivBis 

AT«nniin,  faiaflrw. 
JPentM by  owners.. 
"P«ted1)y  tenants.. 


191S 


49, 195,  ,520 

23,829,438 

23,552,770 

101,224 

235 

59,980 

41,235 


1910 


28,016,803 

15,827,208 

77,644 

335 

57,948 

19,231 


1905 


»,  443,822 


fi2,37« 

314 

30.322 

22,060 
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The  farmers  of  the  State  are  becoming  well-to-do,  some  of  them 
wealthy.  Many  of  the  latter  class  are  retiring  to  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  where  the  educational  facilities  and  social  opportunities 
are  greater  than  in  the  open  country.  The  production  of  new  wealth 
from  the  land  is  quite  marked.  Thus  in  1908  the  production  in 
grain,  hay,  fruits,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  wool  and  hides,  etc, 
reached  a  total  of  $185,434,000;  in  1917  the  value  of  the  production 
from  the  soil  amounted  to  $465,350,000,  or  an  average  of  $4,498 
produced  by  each  farm  during  the  year,  a  very  large  average  as  com- 
pared with  other  States. 

The  production  of  wealth  is  not  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
101,224  farms.  The  average  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  is  far 
above  that  of  the  western  half.  Where  production  of  ordinary  farm 
crops  is  attempted  in  the  semi-arid  western  and  northwestern  sec- 
tions, the  net  income  is  often  very  small.  These  folk  must  be  kept 
in  mind  when  discussing  school  education  of  these  regions,  in  later 
chapters. 

A  good  idea  of  this  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  or  ability  to 
produce  new  wealth,  acre  for  acre,  may  be  ascertained  by  studying 
the  accompanying  map  issued  by  the  South  Dakota  tax  conmiission. 
It  gives  the  assessed  land  valuation  by  years. 

Distribution  and  racial  composition  of  the  population. — ^According 
to  the  State  census  taken  May  1, 1915,  South  Dakota  has  depopulation 
of  582,765,  a  decrease  of  1,123  persons  from  the  Federal  Census  of 
1910.  Table  3  shows  a  substantial  growth  in  population  since  1890, 
when  it  totaled  348,600. 

Table  3. — Vr'ban  and  rural  population,  1890-J915. 


Census  year. 

Population. 

P«ro«itof 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Total. 

Urban. 

BmL 

1890 

28,555 
40,936 
76,673 
84,762 

320,045 
360,634 
507,215 
498,003 

348,600 
401,570 
683,888 
582,765 

8.3 
10.2 
13.1 
14.5 

«L8 

1900 

8B.8 

1910 

86.9 

1915 

85bS 

The  per  cent  of  population,  urban  and  rural,  has  changed  from  85 
urban  and  91.8  rural  in  1890  to  14.5  urban  and  85.5  rural  in  1915.' 
However,  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  increase,  urban  centers  haTe 
added  only  56,207  during  the  25-year  period,  while  rural  districts 
have  increased  234,165. 


^  In  this  statement  the  population  of  cities  of  2,500  and  over  are  counted  as  urban. 
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6  THE  EPXJOAnONAL  SYSTEM  OP  S0T7TH  DAKOTA. 

The  slight  drop  in  population  since  1910 — 

is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1910  was  taken  when  the  homestead 
movement  Into  the  trans-Missouri  region  was-  at  the  crest  In  a  great  measure 
the  homesteaders  who  located  at  that  time  did  not  remain  to  till  the  lands 
but  left  them  after  securing  title  from  the  Government* 

Under  the  definition  of  urban  and  rural  as  used  by  the  Federal 
Census  OflGlce,  South  Dakota  would  have  only  18  urban  centers,  i.  e., 
places  of  more  than  2,500  population.  However,  for  the  ocmvenience 
of  the  present  survey  the  State's  own  classification  has  been  adopted. 
This  dasses  as  urban  all  places  of  more  than  1,000  population,  every- 
thing, else  being  rated  as  rural.  The  latter  classification  gives  the 
State  six  cities  ranging  downward  in  population  from  21,000  to  5,000; 
10  cities  from  5,000  to  2,000';  and  23  places  of  less  than  2,000  and 
above  1,000  population. 

Racial  composition  of  the  population. — Only  15.5  per  cent  of  the 
people  now'  living  in  the  State  are  foreign  bom.  Foreign  immigra- 
tion has  practically  ceased.  The*  immigrants  of  recent  years  have 
come  in  the  main  from  other  American  States,  very  few  coming  di- 
rect from  overseas.  The  percentage  of  foreign  bom  to  the  whole 
population  has  declined,  decade  by  decade,  since  1880,  as  follows: 
1870,  31.7  per  cent;  1880,  34  per  cent;  1890,  27.6  per  cent;  1900,  22 
per  cent;  1910, 17.5  per  cent;  1915,  15.5  per  cent. 

Of  the  foreign-bom  population  now  in  the  State  over  56  per  cent 
have  resided  in  the  United  States  more  than  20  years^  and  over  43 
per  cent  have  resided  in  South  Dakota  more  than  20  years.  Finally, 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  South  Dakota's  foreign-bom  population  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  less  than  5  years.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  problem  of  the  foreign  bom  and  the  question  of  final  assim- 
ilation and  Americanization  should  not  have  been  of  serious  con- 
sideration had  the  commonwealth  always  been  alert,  and  through 
school  education  and  in  other  ways  had  hastened  the  Americanization 
of  these  aliens. 

Figure  2  shows  graphically  the  race  origin  of  the  people  who  dwell 
in  South  Dakota.  It  is  based  on  the  third  census  of  South  Dakota. 
The  classification  is  based  on  ethnic  or  ancestral  origin  instead  of 
political  allegiance,  as  is  usually  followed  in  the  Federal  census.  All 
are  classed  as  American  who  "come  from  families  so  long  settled 
that  knowledge  of  foreign  origin  has  been  lost."  It  will  be. noted  that 
the  ethnic  group  marked  "  German  ^  ranks  second  to  the  "  American  " 
only.  This  includes  many  thousand  Gterman-Kussians  who  in  the 
Federal  census  are  classed  as  "  Russian." 

The  assimilation  process  of  the  foreign  elements  in  the  population 
has  been  retarded  because  the  foreign  born  have  gathered  largely  in 

» Third  censne  of  the  State  ot  South  Dakota,  p.  12, 
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setUemente^  some  of  them  extending  over  several  counties.  Some 
counties,  Hutchinson  for  example,  are  largely  peopled  by  German 
stock.  A  large  portion  of  the  school  population  attend  German 
Catholic  or  German  Lutheran  parochial  schools  in  which  German 
has  been  used  largely  as  a  mediiun  of  instruction.*    In  this  county 

RACE      ORIGIN 
or    ^OUTH    DAKOTA     POPULATION 


Si55 


FlQ.  2. 

and  in  Hanson  County  the  German-Russian  Mennonites  still  live  the 
quaint  community  life  brought  with  them  from  Russia.  German, 
not  English,  is  the  language  of  the  villages,  although  in  most  of  the 
schools  English  is  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  German-Russians 
have  ^ttled  chiefly  in  the  north-central  and  northwestern  parts  of 
the  State,  where  they  have  spread  over  many  coimties.     Because 


*  RcceDtly  stopped  by  order  of  the  State  council  of  defense. 
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of  numbers,  more  than  for  other  reasons,  have  these  people  been 
slow  to  become  Americanized.  Scandinavians  and  Swedish  Finns 
comprise  a  large  per  cent  of  the  population.  They  settled  the  State 
at  an  early  date  and  became  possessed  of  the  best  land ;  from  the  first 
they  have  taken  a  leading  part  in.  the  political  and  economic  life  of 
the  State.  By  reason  of  their  close  kinship  to  people  of  Anglo- 
American  origin,  in  tradition,  history,  and  ideals,  they  are  easily 
Americanized  and  so  form  no  special  problem. 

Illiteracy  and  school  education, — The  Federal  census  of  1910 
places  the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  State  10  years  of  age  and 
over  at  12,750,  or  2.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  However, 
only  0.4  per  cent  of  the  native  whites  are  classed  as  illiterates,  and 
5  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  whites.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
persons  included  above,  as  illiterates  were  Indians  and  therefore  were 
wards  of  the  National  Government.  They  should  not  have  been 
included.  The  State  census  of  1915,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the 
total  number  of  white  illiterates,  native  and  foreign  born,  at  3,134, 
or  0.72  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  This  places  South  Dakota 
close  to  the  first  rank  in  low  per  cent  of  illiteracy. 

Whatever  of  illiteracy  there  is  seems  limited  to  a  few  of  the  older 
settlers  of  foreign  origin  and  to  some  youth  that  grew  up  in  com- 
parative poverty  in  the  days  of  early  settlement.  In  some  sections 
a  condition  of  "  hear  illiteracy  '^  prevails,  due  to  the  scattered  home- 
steading  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  with  long  distance  to-  nearest 
school,  bad  roads  and  severe  winters.  Conditions  like  these  are 
found  in  all  pioneer  communities.  They  must  be  met  and  remedied 
through  the  organization  of  a  new  type  of  school  education,  quite 
diflFerent  from  the  system  that  now  prevails. 

A  study  of  the  whole  population  above  18  years  of  age — ^i.  e., 
340,124  people — discloses  the  fact  that  296,052  persons  have  had  at 
least  an  elementary  school  education;  27,345  have  attended  high 
school;  3,178  have  attended  or  have  graduated  from  normal  school; 
7,371  have  had  some  college  education ;  and  5,006  are  college  and  imi- 
versity  graduates.* 

Wealth  of  South  Dakota:  How  well  it  is  utilized  for  educational 
purposes. — South  Dakota  is  a  State  of  thrifty,  well-to-do  middle 
class  people ;  it  has  few  poor  people  and  few  of  great  means.  Wealth 
is  equitably  distributed.  For  a  comparatively  young  commonwealth 
the  State  makes  an  excellent  showing.  In  1915  the  assessed  valuation 
of  all  classes  of  property  reached  the  great  sum  of  $1,271,573,249,  or 
an  average  of  $2,182.01  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State. 
On  the  basis  of  CvStimated  actual  valuation  it  would  amount  to 


1  See  Third  Census  of  South  Dakota,  p.  48. 
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$4,386.48  per  capita.  On  a  fair  estimate  basis  this  would  amount  to 
$4,970.89  per  capita,  an  increase  of  $584.41  per  capita  in  two  years. 

The  bank  deposits  in  the  State  increased  from  $14,732,983.71  in 
1900  and  $87,783,967.78  in  1910  to  $179,822,797.37  in  1917.  There  is 
no  better  evidence  of  prosperity  than  this.  In  1917,  furthermore, 
the  gross  production  from  all  South  Dakota  farms  amounted  to 
$457,350,000,  or  about  $4,355  of  gross  wealth  produced  for  each 
farm  in  the  State. 

The  total  resources  available  for  the  education  of  each  child  in 
the  State,  5  to  18  years  of  age,  is  (1917)  $11,821.  This  average 
amount  is  exceeded  by  six  States  in  the  Union  only.  But  the  State's 
actual  investment  in  public  school  education  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
As  appears  in  Table  4,  South  Dakota  ranks  as  thirteenth  among  the 
North  Central  and  Western  States  in  actual  school  expenditure  on 


Table  4.- 


-Amoani  expended  on  public  sehools  per  eapitn  of  total  population 
{1915-16) — North  Central  and  Western  States  only. 


I.  Montana $14.14 

1  CaaforoJa 10.93 

1  AiiBODa. 10.44 

4.  I'tah 10.33 

i  North  Dakota 10.26 

&  Idaho 9.66 

7.  Iowa 9.35 

8.  tfinnesoia 9.17 

9.  Waahhig<on 8.53 

miixUaoa. 8.53 

II.  NelMska 8.51 

tt  Kansas 8.41 


IS.  SouthDakota SS.tS 

14.  Oregon 8.04 

15.  Wyoming 8.01 

16.  Ohio. 7.89 

17.  Michigan 7.88 

18.  Colorado 7. 83 

19.  Nevada 7.18 

20.  Illinois 7.15 

21.  Wisconsin 6.67 

22.  Missoarl 5.21 

23.  New  Mexico 4.86 

United  etales 6.28 


a  per  capita  basis  of  the  total  population,  and  (Table  5)  as  nine- 
teenth, on  a  school  population  basis.  This  calculation  is  based  on 
the  23  North  Central  and  Western  States  only.  The  State  thus 
ranks  in  the  lower  half  of  the  list.    From  this  it  may  be  concluded 


Table  5.- 


-Amouni  expended  on  public  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of 
age    (1915-16) — North  Central  and  Western  States  only. 


LMoDtana. $65.71 

1  California 56.24 

INerada. 43.73 

4.  Arixona. •  42.60 

5.  Washington 38.91 

«.  Wyoming 38.81 

7.  OKgoi4 36.61 

1  Idaho 36.55' 

•.NoithDakoU 36.43 

BLIowa. 35.60 

11.  Itah 35.51 

lllDdiaoa 34.13 


13.  Minnesota $33.87 

14.  Coloiado 33.46 

15.  Ohio 33.37 

16.  Michigan 32.03 

17.  .Kansas 81.79 

18.  Nebraska 31.37 

19.  SouthDakota £9.73 

20.  Illinois 29.07 

21.  Wiseonshi 24.30 

22.  Missouri 19.97 

23.  New  Mexico 16. 76 

United  Stetes 23.87 


that  the  State  has  not  in  the  past  utilized  its  great  resources  for  edu- 
cational investment  as  fully  as  most  of  the  States  of  the  Middle 
West  and  West.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  finally,  that  the  rich  young 
State  will  be  willing  to  invest  much  more  in  school  education  in 
years  to  come,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  the  investment  is  made 
in  the  right  type  of  education. 
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Chapter  IL 

FUNDAMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  STATE. 


The  salient  facts  brought  out  briefly  in  the  foregoing  pages  indi- 
cate in  a  general  way  the  educational  needs  of  South  Dakota^  The 
State  is  primarily  agricultural.  The  soil  is  the  foundation  and  main- 
stay of  its  wealth.  The  three-fourths  of  the  population  living  on  the 
land  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  chief  wealth  makers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Their  capacity  for  leadership,  their  ability  to  produce 
scientifically  from  the  land,  and  their  native  desire  for  wholesome, 
happy  living  on  the  land  will  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  kind  of 
school  education  provided  by  a  thoughtful  Grovemment. 

The  population  is  largely  native  bom,  though  a  majority  come  of 
foreign  ancestry.  They  are  a  h^^rogeneous  people,  who  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  native  American  traits  and  traditions,  a  great  inherit- 
ance from  foreign  shores.  With  fair  appreciation  and  utilization, 
these  double  gifts  may  be  expected  to  produce  a  Commonwealth  of 
loftiest  ideals  and  successful  in  material  ways.  As  a  whole  the  peo- 
ple are  upstanding  and  forward-looking,  with  a  fair  margin  of 
wealth.  Poverty  is  practically  unknown.  Most  of  the  farmers  own 
the  land  they  till ;  tenant  farming  is  not  yet,  at  least,  much  of  a 
menace.  Democratic  ideals  prevail;  ability  and  thrift  are  the  cri- 
teria by  which  men's  worth  is  measured.  Such  a  people  offers  the 
best  opportunity  for  a  universal  education  of  high  standards,  cul- 
tural, scientific,  and  practical.  This  calls  for  an  efficient  system  of 
modern  school  education.  The  highest  cultural  level  must  be  main- 
tained, for  without  appreciation  for  the  noble  and  beautiful  in  life 
and  without  ability  to  think  and  act  for  (Hieself,  real  democracy  is 
impossible.  Similarly,  the  life  and  occupations  of  the  people  must 
be  made  to  reflect  modern  science  and  business  efficiency,  if  they  are 
to  have  a  happy,  wholesome  existence  in  the  open  country,  in  town, 
and  in  city. 

Determining  factorf^  in  a  irwdern  educational  system,. — An  efficient 
school  system,  whether  in  South  Dakota  or  elsewhere,  should  be 
planned  to  enable  the  people  to*  get  the  greatest  good  out  of  life  for 
themselves  and  their  fellow  men.  Does  the  type  of  education  pro- 
vided keep  the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  sanitary 
surroundings?  Da  the  schools  teach  the  children  and  their  parents 
the  great  responsibilities  and  opportunities  as  members  of  the  greater 
10 
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social  group — ^the  oMnmunity  and  State?  Do  they  prepare  people 
to  ©am  a  good  living  on  the  land  and  in  the  industrial  centers?  Do 
the  schools  instruct  people  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  dedicate 
their  wealth  and  leisure  to  ethical  and  esthetical  pursuits,  to  improve 
themselves  and  help  upbuild  the  community  and  the  race? 

This  conception  of  modem  education  is  more  comprehensive  than 
the  old.  The  whole  farm  place  with  all  its  many  interests  becomes  an 
import^uit  part  of  it^  The  city's  industrial  activities  are  utilized. 
The  business  man,  the  bank  president,  the  shop  foreman,  the  practi- 
cal scientist,  the  expert  accountant,  and  the  housewife,  are  all  con- 
cerned in  this  modem  education;  they  are  accordingly  consulted  to 
help  make  the  school  a  vital  factor  in  es^eryday  life. 

Agricultural  Ufe^  the  great  detemumng  factor  in  South  Dakota 
education, — It  is  assumed  that  the  three- fourths  of  the.  population 
living,  under  rural  conditions  are  eager  to  bring  about  an  era  of  real 
scientific  farming.  This  kind,  of  farming  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
intelligent,  educated  leadership:  To  produce  such  leadership,  in.  good 
measure,  there  must  be  set  up  in  rural  districts  distinctive  community 
schools  in  every  way  equipped  to  help  the  rural  population  to  whole- 
some, joyous  living  on  the  laud.  This  kind  of  school  is  yet  practi- 
cally unknown  in  South  Dakota. 

But  the  study  of  agriculture  should  not  be  limited  to  the,  men  who 
plow,  and  sow,  and  reap.  Whatever  the  people  who  live  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  South  Dakota  accomplish  toward  success  in  life  is  sure 
to  depend  largely  on  the  agricultural  prosperity  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  In  agricultural  States  ouq  dpes  not  always  find  the 
bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding  there  should  be  between  town 
and  country  people.  This  operates  to  the  loss  of  all  classes.  School 
education  can  be  of  help  here  also.  Secondaiy  schools  in  incorpo- 
rated towns  and  cities  should  offer  practical  courses  in  agriculture,  in 
rural  sociology,  and  farm  economics.  This  would  ultimately  place 
agriculture  on  the  high  plane  which  it  should  occupy  in  the  esteem 
of  all  South  Dakota  people. 
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Chapter  III. 

OUTLINE  OF  THiE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 


This  chapter,  contains  a  brief  statement  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  present  educational  system,  and  is  intended  as  a  basis 
for  the  discussion  in  later  chapters  of  this  report.  The  topics  in- 
cluded are:  State  boards  and  departments,  county  supervision, 
school  district  organization,  the  public  school  system,  school  main- 
tenance, teaching  staff  and  teacher  certification,  normal  schools  and 
professional  preparation  of  teachers,  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

State  hoards  and  departments. — Public  education  in  South  Dakota 
is  administered  through  four  distinct  departments  or  boards:  (1) 
The  State  department  of  public  instruction;  (2)  the  State  board  of 
regents  of  education;  (3)  the  State  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions; and  (4)  the  State  board  of  education. 

(1)  The  State  depaartTnent  of  public  instruction  is  presided  over 
by  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  His  administrative  func- 
tions are  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  embrace  "general 
supervision  of  all  the  county  schools  and  high  schools,  and  of  all 
the  city  and  county  superintendents  of  the  State."  This  article  of 
the  code  is  comprehensive  and  would  give  the  State  superintendent 
the  requisite  power  to  determine  the  general  outlines  of  a  liberal 
State  administration  of  public  education  were  it  not  that  he  is  in 
other  respects  limited  through  statute  particularization  and  ham- 
pered for  lack  of  financial  support,  short  office  tenure,  and  party 
politics. 

(2)  The  State  hoard  of  regents  of  edtwatum, — The  control  of 
the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State — the  university,  the 
college  of  agriculture,  the  school  of  mines,  and  the  four  normal 
schools — ^is  vested  in  a  board  of  five  regents,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  ratified  by  the  senate.  The  regents  of  education  are  a  body 
corporate  charged  with  managing  the  property  of  the  State  schools 
and  with  administering  their  educational  affairs.  The  regents  are 
empowered  to  delegate  provisionally  to  the  presidents  and  faculties 
of  the  schools  such  of  the  authority  given  them  by  law  as  they  may 
deem  wise.  The  regents  constitute  a  perpetual  body  clothed  with 
liberal  authority.  They  are  chosen  from  the  prevailing  political 
parties  and  receive  compensation  for  their  services.  This  board  has 
always  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  the  State  by  attracting  to  its 
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service  only  men  of  known  probity,  wisdom,  and  honor.  In  practice, 
unfortunately,  there  is  no  link  between  this  important  body  and  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  not  even  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  regents,  although  he  is  by  law  charged  with 
certificating  all  graduates  of  the  State  schools  who  expect  to  become 
public  school  teachers. 

(3)  The  StcUe  hoard  of  charities  and  correcti&ns^  as  indicated  in] 
the  name,  is  charged  with  management  of  the  State  penal  and  chari-j 
table  institutions — the.  penitentiary,  the  two  asylums  for  the  insane,' 
the  industrial  school,  the  school  for  the  deaf,  and  the  school  for  the] 
blind.    This  board,  like  the  regents,  is  composed  of  five  members  ap-j 
pointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.    They  are 
renumerated  for  their  services  and  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
The  most  important  function  of  this  board  also  is  educational.    The 
Khools   for  the   deaf  and   blind   are  exclusively   educational   and 
need  most  expert  supervision;  the  industrial  school  likewise  is  organ-' 
ized  to  teach  wayward  boys  and  girls  to  become  good  members  of 
society.    Even  the  penal  institution  and  the  asylums  for  the  insane 
have  educational  features  which  demand  expert  professional  atten- 
tion.   In  some  progressive  States  the  charitable  and  corrective  insti- 
tutions are  placed  under  the  same  educational  direction  as  the  other 
educational  institutions.    As  now  organized  the  State  board  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections  is  not  an  educational  board  in  the  professional 
sense. 

(4)  The  State  hoard  of  education  is  of  recent  origin.  It  was  or- 
pmized  by  the  last  legislature,  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  the  ex  officio  president  of  the  board ;  the  other  members  are  the 
presidents  of  the  university  and  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  four 
persons  appointed  by  the  governor,  "two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  a  State  normal  school,  one  a  superintendent  or  a  principal  of  a 
city  or  town  school,  and  one  a  county  superintendent."  The  term 
of  office  is  four  years.  The  members  of  the  board  receive  no  re- 
muneration for  their  services.  This  board  has  all  the  necessary  power 
to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in 
the  administration  of  the  powers  of  the  vocational  education  act. 

County  supervision, — The.  county  is  the  unit  of  school  supervision 
for  all  except  independent  school  districts,  which  provide  their  own 
local  superintendents.     The    county    supcrintendency    is    political 

1  rather  than  professional.  The  superintendent  is  elected  at  the  regu- 
lar biennial  election  for  a  two-year  period  and  can  not  by  law  hold 
the  office  more  than  two  consecutive  terms.    His  compensation  ranges 

'  from  ?900  to  $2,000  per  annum,  with  not  to  exceed  $400  for  necessary 
traveling  expenses.  In  counties  having  more  than  75  schools  the 
superintendent  may  appoint  a  deputy  or  clerk. 
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The  county  superintendent  is  "charged  with  the  general  supe 
vision  of  the  schools  in  his  county.  In.  towns  having  less  than  1,0^ 
inhabitants  he  shall  have  authority  of  direct  supervision."  He  visi 
schools,  keeps  records  of  schools  and  reports  the  same  to  the  Stal 
superintendent'  annually ;  he  issues  special  certificates  between  period 
of  State  examinations,  holds  teachers'  conventions,  annual  institute 
summer  schools,  and  annual  meetings  of  school  trustees;  he  ei 
courages  reading  circle  work,  industrial  exhibits,  and  in  sundry  oth< 
ways  promotes  education  in  his  county.  In  practice  he  has  lit^ 
real  authority  in  guiding  the  educational  interests  of  the  county,  tl 
effective  unit  of  administration  being  in  practice  the  school  distri^ 
and  the  district  board. 

School  district  organization. — The  exact  number  of  school  dis 
tricts  in  the  State  can  not  be  ascertained,  although  it  is  approxi 
mately  4,500,  with  5,011  one-teacher  rural  and  287  independent  an 
consolidated  schools.  In  organization  the  South  Dakota  district 
are  unique,  ranging,  as  they  do,  in  size  from  a  single  schoolhouse  dis 
trict  to  a  whole  county  with  many  schools.  Each  unorganized  count 
constitutes  a  single  school  district;  organized  counties  are  divide 
into  school  districts  along  township  lines,  i.  e.,  into  township  did 
tricts  of  one  or  more  congressional  township>s ;  and  township  district 
are  subdivided  into  smaller  local  districts  whenever  there  is  a  iK>pii 
lar  demand  for  such  subdivision.  A  nimiber  of  counties  have  beei 
subdivided  into  these  ineffective,  small  one-school  districts;  otheil 
are  wholly  organized  as  township  districts;  and  still  others  have  i 
mixture  of  small  districts  and  township  districtk  As  now  organ 
ized,  none  of  these  organizations  is  wholly  satisfactory,  as  will  appea 
in  a  later  chapter. 

Every  school  district,  not  an  independent  district,  is  administered 
by  a  board  of  three,  members,  elected  at  the  annua^T  school  meeting 
w  ho  hold  office  for  three  years.  This  small  board  manages  all  local 
school  matters  within  certain  legal  limitations  and  imder  instrnc 
tions  from  the  annual  school  meeting.  The  boards  employ  teachers 
determine  the  length  of  the  school  year,  and*  prescribe  what  sub- 
jects may  be  taught  in  addition  to  those  determined  by  law — in  a 
word,  they  have  full  char'ge  of  the  school,  and  on  their  ability  as 
administrators  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the  county  schools. 

All  cities,  towns,  and  adjacent  territory  are  organized  as  inde- 
pendent districts  and  are  governed  mider  special  legislative  pro\i- 
sions.  Such  districts  are  administered  by  larger  boards  of  education 
and  have,  for  the  most  part,  their  own  superintendents  of  schools. 

The  ^public  school  system. — South  Dakota  has  a  free  school  system 
of  16  years  or  more,  embracing  8  years  in  elementary  school,  4  years 
in  secondary  school,  and  4  or  more  years  in  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  or  courses  of  varying  length  in  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
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cultore  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  State  School  of  Mines,  and  the  State 
m>nnal  schools. 

The  5^98  rural  schools  are  practically  all  elementary  schooiS, 
«ft,785  of  their  pupils  attending  the  grades,  with  only  2,057  in  high 
«hooL  In  independent  districts  there  are  35,827  pupils  in  ele- 
raentary  schools  and  9,467  in  high  schools.  A  large  majority  of  rural 
riiildien  of  secondary  school  age  either  do  not  obtain  high-3chool 
instruction  at  all,  or  they  are  obliged  to  attend  town  schools.  Town- 
ship high  schools  may  be  organized  under  law,  open  to  all  children  of 
fichool  age  in  the  school  township ;  but  very  little  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  opportunity  to  establish  secondary  schools  within  reach 
of  all  children. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  recently  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
12-year  school  plan.  A  number  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  have 
begun  to  plan  the  schools  on  the  "  six-and-six  ^  plan  and  are  making 
f»ood  strides  in  organizing  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

School  maintenance. — The  public  schools  draw  their  support  from 
seTeral  sources.  The  most  important  of  these  is  local  taxes,  levied  on 
all  taxable  property  within  the  school  districts.  In  1916,  76.14  per 
cent  of  all  school  revenues  expended  during  the  year  came  from  local 
taxes.  The  income  on  the  State  permaneAt  fund  of  nearly  $14,000,000 
b  a  second  source  of  revenue.  This  produces  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  school  maintenance.  Certain  other  sources — to  be  defined  in 
litM*  sections — produce  the  balance  of  the  school  revenue.  In  1916, 
17.85  per  cent  of  the  total  public  school  maintenance  came  from  the 
State  permanent  fxmd,  and  6.01  per  cent  from  "  other  sources." 

The  State's  higher  educational  institutions  are  supported  by  di- 
rwt  legislative  appropriations,  from  the  income  on  endowment  lands 
held  in  trust  by  the  State,  and  in  case,  of  certain  of  the  institutions, 
from  Federal  appropriations. 

Soath  Dakota  levies  no  regular  State  tax  for  the  public  schools; 
nor  does  the  State  levy  a  permanent  millage  tax  as  a  permanent 
endowment  for  its  higher  educational  institutions. 

Teaching  ntaff  and  teacher  certification, — It  requires  more  than 
7,000  teachers  to  fill  the  teaching  positions  in  the  public  elementary 
And  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Of  this  number  5,374  are  needed 
11916)  in  "common"  school  districts  and  1,683  m  independent 
districts.  The  teaching  staff  varies  in  academic  and  professional 
preparation  from  practically  no  preparation  at  all  to  college  and 
university  graduation,  together  with  good  training  preparation  in 
normal  school  or  school  of  education.  Public  education  in  the  State 
saffers,  as  is  true  of  many  other  States,  because  the  schools  are 
nianned  largely  by  immature  persons  of  meager  preparation  and 
limited  professional  outlook.     Conditions  which  were  bad  cn^i^gh 
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before  the  war  have  become  accentuated  in  recent  months,  and  noi 
call  for  serious  consideration  by  lawmakers  and  parents. 

Teacher  certification,  in  this  State,  is  controlled  through  the  Stat 
department  of  education,  which  has  charge  of  the  examinations 
grades  the  papers,  and  issues  the  certificates.  The  only  exception  t< 
this  rule  is  in  case  of  the  so-called  special  certificates  issued  b; 
county  superintendents  to  candidates  "  who  present  proof  that  the^ 
wore  unable  to  be  present  at  the  last  regular  public  examination.' 
Such  certificates  are  valid  only  until  the  next  regular  examinatioi 
is  held. 

Professional  preparation  of  teachers. — ^The  State  maintains  nor 
mal  schools  at  Aberdeen,  Madison,  Spearfish,  and  Springfield,  whicl 
supply  about  450  teachers^  annually  for  the  public  schools  of  th( 
State.  The  school  of  education  in  the  university  and  the  department 
of  education  in  the  State  college  prepare  about  25  ^  annually.  Ac- 
credited denominational  colleges  furnish  another  200,*  which  makes 
the  annual  output  from  all  these  schools  675.*  The  annual  wastage 
in  the  teaching  profession  is,  however,  so  large  that  other  States  and 
sources  mu.st  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  large  numbers  to  fill  vacancies. 

There  can  be  no  real  professionalizing  the  profession  before  all 
teachers  are  required  by  law  to  complete  courses  in  the  normal 
schools  or  other  professional  institutions.  This  will  require  the  nor- 
mal schools  to  enlarge  their  output  greatly,  or  that  the  efforts  of  the 
normal  schools  be  supplemented  by  teacher  training  in  high  sdiools 
or  from  other  sources. 

nigher  institutions  of  learning, — South  Dakota  supports  three 
higher  educational  institutions,  not  including  the  normal  schools. 
They  are  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  at  Vermillion ;  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Brookings;  and  the 
State  School  of  Mines,  at  Rapid  City.  Unfortunately  all  these 
schools  are  situated  on  or  near  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  are  not 
easily  accessible. 

There  are  in  the  State  also  a  number  of  well-established  denomi- 
national colleges  and  academies  that  have  done  great  service  in  the 
State  during  its  formative  period.  Many  of  the  colleges  are  fuUy 
accredited  by  the  State  department  of  education,  with  legal  authority 
to  grant  teachers'  certificates.  The  following  are  on  the  accredited 
list:  Augustana  College,  at  Canton;  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
at  Mitchell ;  Huron  College,  at  Huron ;  Yankton  College,  at  Yank- 
ton; Lutheran  Normal  School,  at  Sioux  Falls;  Sioux  Falls  College, 
at  Sioux  Falls ;  and  Wessington  Springs  Junior  College,  r.t  Wessing- 
ton  Springs.  The  following  academies  are  accredited  to  grant  lower 
grade  certificates:  Notre  Dame  Academy,  at  Mitchell:  and  Ward 
Academv,  at  Academv. 


*  This  Includes  graduates  only. 
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Chapter  TV. 

GENERAL  STATE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  the  chief  educational 
official  in  most  of  our  States.  He  is  charged  with  enforcing  the  edu- 
cational law  in  spirit  and  in  fact;  he  is  the  professional  adviser  of 
the  supervisory  and  instructional  staff  of  the  State.  In  a  word,  he 
organizes  and  directs  the  educational  forces  within  his  State.  The 
State  superintendency  is  a  big  man's  or  a  big  woman's  job.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  more  important  oflSce,  or  a  more  difficult  position, 
if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  legal  and  other  limitations  usually 
met  with  in  the  average  western  Commonwealth.  At  all  times  it 
calls  for  a  person  of  great  tact,  good  initiative,  and  much  executive 
ability. 

T?ie  State  superintendeticy  in  South  Dakota  weakened  hy  legal 
limitations. — In  this  State  the  office  of  superintendent  is  limited  in 
its  administrative  efficiency  by  constitutional  and  legal  provisions. 
The  office  is  not  popularly  considered  the  highly  important  position 
'  that  it  is.  It  is  a  political  office ;  the  salary  is  limited  by  the  consti- 
tution to  $1,800  per  annum ;  and  the  term  of  office,  while  not  fixed  by 
law,  is  limited  by  custom  to  four  and,  occasionally,  to  six  years. 

To  leave  this  professional  office  to  the  caprice  of  party  politics 
is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise.  Many  of  the  strongest  professional 
educators  would  not  care  to  enter  a  contest  for  the  office,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  an  election  is  not  always  determined  by  pro- 
fessional fitness,  but  often  by  aptness  in  vote-getting.  The  super- 
intendency should  be  removed  from  politics  and  be  made  appointive. 
Moreover,  the  short  term  of  service  keeps  many  from  seeking  the 
office.  Progress  in  education  requires  a  continuous  policy,  not  lim- 
ited by  short  tenure  or  subject  to  the  accidents  of  politics.  The  office 
should  be  held  subject  to  good  behavior,  and  the  incumbent  should 
be  removed  for  good  cause  only. 

The  salary  is  limited  by  the  constitution  to  $1,800  per  annum. 
Fifty  dollars  per  month  is  added  to  this  sum  to  pay  house  rent, 
provided  the  superintendent  makes  the  State  capital  his  home.  No 
other  State  in  the  Union,  save  one  comparatively  poor  Southern 
State,  pays  such  a  beggarly  salary.  The  office  can  not  expect  to 
attract  really  strong  men  tmtil  it  pays  a  salary  commensurate  with 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  office.  Certainly,  the  State  super- 
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'  intendent  should  be  remunerated  at  least  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the 
State's  higher  educational  institutions  and  the  leading  city  super- 
intendents, which  is  now  iar  from  being  the  case. 

Again,  the  constitution  and  laws  are  silent  on  the  matter  of  the 
superintendent's  educational  qualifications.  Every  teacher  in  the 
service  and  every  supervising  official  in  city  and  county  must  have 
certain  legally  prescribed  qualifications.  It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
that  the  State  superintendent  will  be  a  well-prepared  educator;  but 
this  has  not  always  been  so. 

Other  States  and  permmient  professional  supermtendencies. — In 
16  States  the  head  of  the  State  school  system  is  api)ointive.  In  most 
of  these  States  there  are  no  limitations  in  regard  to  previous  resi- 
dence of  the  superintendents,  who  are  appointed  solely  for  their  pro- 
fessional worth  from  the  country  at  large.  This  practice  has  long 
been  followed  in  the  important  city  superintendencies  in  the  State, 
and  should,  likewise,  be  followed  in  filling  the  more  important  office 
of  State  superintendent. 

Two  different  plans  are  pursued  in  selecting  the  heads  of  State  edu- 
cational systems.  The  governor  may  appoint  them,  or  they  may  be 
appointed  by  State  boards  of  education.  Of  these  two  methods  the 
latter  is  the  more  satisfactory.  Where  the  selection  is  left  to  the 
governor  there  is  at  least  the  old  danger  of  continuing  the  oflSce  in 
politics.  On  the  other  hand,  if  chosen  by  a  nonpolitical  State  board 
of  education,  these  difficulties  would  be  overcome  (see  page  23). 
The  first  appointment  might  be  probational,  for  a  term  sufficiently 
long  to  demonstrate  the  official's  fitness  for  the  place.  Reappoint- 
ment should  be  for  an  indefinite  term,  the  State  board  retaining  the 
right  to  remove  the  incumbent  from  office  for  misfeasance  or  malfeas- 
ance. Under  such  a  permanent  organization  the  State  superintendent 
could  raise  the  State  school,  system  to  a  hi^i  point  of  administrative 
efficiency. 

It  is  further  suggestive  that  the  States  which  have  organized 
their  State  departments  of  education  on  a  professional  basis  pay 
better  salaries  than  the  elective  States  do.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  States  which  place  a  premium  on  scholarship,  experience^ 
and  general  fitness  by  appointing  their  superintendents,  and  the 
salaries  paid:  New  York,  $10,000;  New  Jersey,  $10,000;  Massachu- 
setts, $6,500;  Vermont,  $5,0(}0;  Rhode  Island,  $5,000;  Pennsylvania, 
$5,000;  Minnesota,  $4,500;  and  Ohio,  $4,000. 

Organization  of  the  Staie  departTrient  of  pvhli^  instruction, — The 
law  charges  the  State  superintendent  with  supervision  of  the  State's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  He  has  great  supervisory  and  in- 
spectorial duties. .  The  county  schools  and  county  superintendents  are 
nominally  under  his  direction;  the  same  is  true  of  city  and  town, 
schools  and  their  superintendents,  and  other  independent  school  dis- 
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tricts.  He  examines  all  persons  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools,  and  validates  certificates  issued  by  other  States;  he  gives 
instruction  and  advice  to  institute  directors,  and  helps  manage  the 
State  reading  circle.  He  is  president  of  the  State  free  library  com«- 
mission,  and  ex  oflScio  president  of  the  new  State  board  of  education. 
He  prepares  and  presents  a  biennial  report  to  the  governor;  he  has 
a  voluminous  correspondence  covering  interpretation  of  school  law^ 
appeals  by  teachers,  school  boards,  and.  superintendents.  So  many 
and  so  varied  are  thes&  duties  and  responsibilities  that  unless  the 
saperintendent  has  a  large  well  organized  "  inside  *'  and  "  outside  " 
staff,  there  can  be- little  time  or  energy  left  in  which  to  plan  and  push 
progressive  school  legislation.  It  is  well  for  the  State  to  realize  that 
it  avails  little  to  charge  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  with 
sopervisory,  inspectorial,  judicial,  administrative,  and  similar  duties,' 
unless  he  is  provided  with  an  adequate  force  of  helpers  who  can 
form  the  necessary  trained  organization  through  which  to  exercise 
the  will  of  the  State. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  State 
superintendent's  office  in  South  Dakota?  The  total  office  force  at 
the  present  time  consists  of  a  deputy  State  superintendent,  two 
clerks,  and  one  stenographer.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  office 
dttring  the  biennium.  1914-1916  was  as  follows : 

It«m. 

3tst«  sopftrtntendent's  salary 

ayu7  of  deputy  and  ffUnograpber 

Two  clerks 

Oflce  expense,  snppRes,  and  Incidentals 

TnT^ing  expense  of  superintendent  and  deputy 

Total 11,877  12,240 

The  state  superintendent  reoeiTes,  in  addition  to  this,  $50  per  month  for  house  rent. 

The  State  maintains  no  specialized  educational  staff  to  carry  out 
I'the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  State  superintendent  and  his  depu- 
ty spend  as  much  time  as  they  can  spare  in  field  work.  But  no  real 
forward-looking  educational  policies  can  be  realized  under  thei>e 
cwiditions.  While  they  are  devoting  their  energies  to  field  work,  of- 
fice tasks  aipcnmulate,  requiring  overtime  and  long  hours  to  clear  up 
the  accumulations.  The  department  has  no  State  high-school  in- 
spector (the  deputy  superintendent  gives  what  time  he  can  spare  to 
this  office)  ;  it  has  no  elementary  school  inspector;  and  no  supervisor 
for  consolidated  and  other  rural  schools.  This  department  organiza- 
tion is  wholly  inadequate  for  a  State  of  South  Dakota's  size  and 
wealth.  It  is  probably  true  that  for  its  size  and  population  South 
Dakota  has  a  smaller  staff  in  its  superintendent's  office  than  has  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 
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A  larger  conception  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion.— The  public  conception  of  the  functions'  of  the  old  State  su- 
perintendency  has  undergone  marked  changes  in  recent  years.  The 
public  is  be^nning  to  realize  that  this  office — under  whatever  name 
it  may  have — ^must  be  de  facto  head  of.  the  entire  State  system  of 
schools,  not  alone  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  but  as  well 
of  all  higher  educational  institutions  and  specialized  phases  of  edu- 
cation. The  State  has  unquestionably  suffered  great  educational  loss 
because  its  State  department  of  public  instruction  has  been  limited  by 
reason  of  poor  financial  support  in  the  main  to  the  mechanical  side 
of  school  administration.  In  justice  to  the  present  superintendent 
and  his  staff  it  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  work  is  efficiently 
done,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  at  all  with  the  present  small  staff.  But 
no  important  constructive  educational  policy  has  yet  been  initiated, 
including  the  various  educational  agenci.es  in  the  State.  Under  pre- 
vailing laws  and  with  the  present  meager  legislative  appropriations 
little  can  be  done  toward  centralizing  the  professional  leadership  in 
the  State  superintendent's  office.  In  fact,  a  comprehensive  reorgani- 
zation of  the  department  is  highly  desirable,  to  make  it  part  of  the 
proposed  system  of  State-wide  school  administration  outlined  in 
Chapter.  V. 

The  State  board  of  regents  of  education  is  organized  under  a  con- 
stitutional provision  (art.  14,  par.  3),  which  reads: 

The'  State  university,  tbe  agricultural  college,  the  normal  schools  and  all 
other  educational  iastitutions  that  moy  be  sustained  either  wholly  or  In  part 
by  the  State  shall  be  under  control  of  a  board  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  affirmed  by  the  senate  under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as 
the  legislature  shall  provide. 

The  political  code  makes  specific  provision  for  the  selection,  term 
of  office,  continuation  in  office,  powers,  duties,  etc.,  of  the  board  of 
regents.  Their  term  of  office  is  six  years ;  vacancies  are  filled  by  the 
governor.  They  must  be  persons  of  "probity  and  wisdom  and  se- 
lected from  among  the  best-known  citizens,  residents  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  State,  none  of  whom  shall  reside  in  the  counties  in 
which  any  of  the  State  educational  institutions  are  located.^'  The 
traditions  of  the  board  of  regents  are  enviable,  as  exceptionally 
strong  men  have  invariably  held  this  important  trust.  The  portion 
of  the  section,  placing  limitations  on  the  place  of  residence  of  mem- 
bers is  a  wise  provision,  as  it  removes  the  possibility  of  local  pressure 
and  other  ulterior  influence. 

The  board  of  regents  elect  a  president  from  among  their  own 
niembei^s,  and  a  paid  secretary  and  stenographer  who  shall  not  be 
chosen  from  among  the  members.  They  hold  two  regular  meetings 
annually  and  as  many  special  meetings  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 
The  regents  are  each  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000. 
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The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  regents  are  many.    They 
have  full  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  university,  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, the  school  of  mines,  and  the  four  normal  schools.     They 
are  a  board  of  laymen  comprising,  the  best  business  ability  of  the 
State,  well  fitted  to  give  the  higher  educational  institutions  a  good 
business  administration.     On  the  other  hand,  many  of  their  pre- 
hcribed  functions  are  purely  professional,  requiring  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  educational  expert.    This  means  that  many  important 
tasks  of  a  professional  nature  must  at  the  present  be  left  for  final 
determination  with  the.  presidents  and  faculties  of  the  said  institu- 
tions.   This  is  in  a  measure  wise.    But  a  better  plan  would  probably 
be  to  make  the  professional  State  superintendent  an  ex-officio  mem- 
;ber  of  the  board  of  regents  (see  p.  25),  to  represent  the  profes- 
|.  sional  policies  of  the  regents  before  the  presidents  and  faculties,  at 
i  the  same  time  that  he  represents  the  interests  of  the  public  schools 
j;  of  tlie  State  in  these  higher  institutions.    At  the*  risk  of  repetition 
f  it  may  be  stated  here  that  no  real  educational  link,  at  the-  present 
time,  binds  intimately"  the  head  of  the  State's  public  schools  and 
Jhe  heads  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions.    This  has 
led  to  considerable  embarrassment  and  some  misunderstanding,  and 
nmch  loss  of  efficiency.    How  this  may  be  remedied  is  explained  in 
the  next  chapter. 

The  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  is  a  purely  lay  board. 
At  present  it  is  composed  of  business  and  professional  men  of  good 
ability,  but  without  the  special  qualifications  required  to  administer 
successfully  important  educational  institutions.  This  board  has  com- 
plete manag:ement  of  the  State  penitentiary,  the  two  asylums  for  the 
insane,  the  training  school  for  boys  and  girls,  the  school  for  the 
deaf,  and  the  school  for  the  blind.  The  board  of  charities  is  ap- 
pointed and  organized  on  the  same,  plan  as  is  the  board  of  regents. 
The  members  each  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  $1,500  and 
necessary  expenses.  But  in  functions  and  duties  this  board  differs 
materially  from  the  former.  The  regents  administer  a  group  of 
purely  educational  institutions.  The  board  of  charities  have  control 
of  two  schools  that  are  wholly  educational — the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind ;  of  one  which  is  both  educational  and  corrective — ^the 
training  school  for  boys  and  girls ;  of  two  which  may  be  classed  as 
charitable ;  and  of  one  which  is  penal  and  corrective. 

The  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  should  be  continued 
as  at  present,  but  the  three  above-mentioned  educational  institutions 
should  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  board  organized  to  care 
for  edubational  institutions  to  make  the  schools  more  effective  than 
now.  (See  p.  24.)  Details  of  this  proposed  reorganization  are  ex- 
plained in  the  next  chapter. 
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Chapter  V. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  STATE  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 


The  last  few  years  have  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the  plac 
and  importance  of  public  school  education  in  the  United  Stat« 
This  enlarged  conception  of  education  has  added  new  importance  t 
the  chief  educational  oflSce  in  the  State — the  State  department  o 
public  instruction.  The  office  as  originally  created  in  the  olde 
States  was  chiefly  clerical  and  statistical,  much  akin  to  the  now  pass 
ing  ideas  of  the  functions  of  a  middle-western  county  superintend 
ency.  Almost  any  person  chosen  from  the  general  electorate  coul 
fill  the  place  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

But  the  demands  of  to-day  require  a  new  type  of  educations 
leadei'ship,  able  to  master  the  manifold  problems  of  modem  schoc 
organization  and  administration,  general  instruction,  school  sanita 
tion,  industrial  and  vocational  education,  interrelation  of  the  publi 
and  higher  schools  and  educational  legislation. 

The  State  ?;i  new  edtieational  leadership. — The  great  problem  i 
South  Dakota  is  how  best  to  manage  the  State's  growing  educations 
business;  how  best  to  create  an  educational  organization  stron 
enough  to  do  the  work  efficiently  and  economically,  and  in  a  larg) 
constructive  way.  The  present  State  department  of  public  instnn 
tion  was  organized  when  the  more  limited  conception  of  school  edus 
cation  prevailed.  The  gieat  problem  now  confronting  the  State 
how  best  to  reorganize  its  educational  administration,  how  to  cei 
tralize  it  for  greater  effectiveness  in  capable  hands,  without  takin 
away  from  the  smaller  educational  units  their  local  initiative  an 
administrative  efficiency. 

The  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  the  needed  reorganizatio 
can  best  be  brought  about  by  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  preset 
State  board  of  regents  of  education  and  give  it  central  control  of  th 
educational  affairs  in  the  State.  The  enlarged  board  should  retai 
all  its  present  powers  and  duties,  and  in  addition  thereto  have  generc 
oversight  of  the  public  elementary  and  secondarj^  schools,  the  school 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  the  training  school  for  boys  and  girli 
and,  finally,  to  absorb  the  functions  of  the  State  board  of  educatio 
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created  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tlie  Smith-IIaglies  Act.  The 
State  board  of  charities  could  continue  as  a  State  board  to  administer 
die  State  asylums  for  the  insane  and  the  State  penit^idary. 

Erdurged  Staie  board  of  regents  of  edueatioru — The  enlarged 
board  ahould  be  primarily  a  lay  board,  representing  the  larger  edu- 
cational policies  of  the  public,  delegating  the  professional  side  of 
education  and  the  administration  of  their  g^ieral  policies  to  their 
appointive  executive  dficials,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  the  presidents  of  the  higher  educational  institutions. 
The  board  should  be  composed  of  eight  mwnbers  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the  term  of  office 
to  be  eight  years,  not  more  than  two  members  to  retire  each  biennium, 
thus  perpetuating  the  board's  continuance  and  making  it  permanent. 
Vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  governor  as  at  present.  The  same 
care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  members  as  in  the  case  of 
the  present  board  of  regents.  The  appoinl^nent  shotild  be  foi'  abso- 
lute worth  and  r^ardless  of  resi<lence — ^provided  that  no  regent  be 
chosen  from  the  county  in  which  a  higher  institution  of  learning  is 
situated — occupation,  party  affiliation,  religion,  or  sex.  The  mem- 
bers should  serve  without  remuneration,  except  actual  traveling  and 
other  necessary  expenses. 

The  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  enlarged  State  board  of 
regents  of  education  should  be : 

(1)  To  retain  and  continue  the  powers  and  duties  now  held  under 
law  for  the  administration  of  the  State  university,  the  State  college, 
the  school  of  mines  and  the  State  normal  schools. 

(2)  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  public-school 
system  of  the  State. 

(3)  To  select  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  be 
the  executive  official  of  the  board. 

(4)  To  require  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  from  all  educa- 
tional institutions  supported  by  the  State,  and  from  all  other  organ- 
izations doing  educational  work  receiving  State  a(*creditment  and 
recognition. 

(5)  To  classify  and  standardize,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent,  the  pxiblic  schools  of  the  State. 

(6)  To  prescribe  the  standards  and  courses  of  study  for  the  State 
nonnal  schools,  the  educational  departments  of  the  denominational 
coOeg^  and  academies  accredited  under  State  law,  and  such  other 
teacher-training  institutions  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

(7)  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  other  State  authorities,  to  see  that  the  rules 
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''\p)  ^l^orJ^'^^  ^^'i^tJ  the  governor  and  the  State  legislature  a  bi- 
w/';'^^' ^/v>  ^^^^""T'lns;  «^^  *^^^  activities  of  the  university,  the  State 
Jul  rep^^  ^Tihe  State  department  of  public  instruction  in  its 
jllef^^'  ^^  II  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and   the 
^iB^^'^  ^f  oneii  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 
fibo^'^''^!    perform  such  other  duties  and  fimctions  as  are    pre- 

'    J  by  law. 
^^'^  /    St(t^^  ^/>m^^/<f'«^<?n^  of  public  insti'uction. — Under  this  pro- 
A  reorg^'^^^^^^^^  *1^®  superintendent  of  public  instruction  would 
V^^^  le  the  executive  official  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  carry 
f  in  detail  the  educational  policies  of  this  board.     He  should  be 
^  pointed  by  the  State  board  for  professional  ability  and  successful 
lucational  experience,  regardless  of  residence  or  party  affiliation. 
After  a  probational  service  to  prove  his  ability,  he  should  be  reap- 
pointed for  an  indefinite  term  of  years.    His  salary  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  office  and  in  keeping  with 
what  is  being  paid  for  this  service  by  the  most  progressive  States  in 
which  this  official  is  appointive. 

(1)  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  be  the 
executive  official  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education  and 
executive  head  of  the  State  department  of  education,  and  should  en- 
force all  the  rules  and  regulations  made  in  conformity  to  law  by 
the  State  board  for  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(2)  He  should  have  supervision  of  all  the  diflFerent  divisions  of 
the  State  department  of  education  and  should  be  held  responsible  by 
the  State  board  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  duties  of  eacli 
such  subdivision. 

(3)  lie  should,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  the  State's 
teacher  training  institutions  and  in  conformity  with  law,  prescribe 
courses  of  study  for  these  training  schools,  methods  and  standards 
for  the  certification  of  teachers  and  validation  of  teaching  credentials 
from  other  states. 

(4)  He  should  personally  direct  all  educational  activitie^s  wherein 
the  State  department  of  education,  under  law,  cooperates  with  the 
presidents  and  faculties  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
State. 

(5)  lie  should  have  such  other  powers  as  under  law  belong  to  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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The  StOrte  department  of  education. — As  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  illustration  (Figure  3),  the  reorganized  State  department 
of  education  is  comprehensively  planned  on  lines  of  approved  busi- 
ness principles.  The  most  important  business  in  South  Dakota  is 
education-  Its  State  school  administration  should  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  continue  the  present  haphazard,  cheap  way.  If  the  State 
is  to  get  full  returns  on  its  great  educational  investment,  the  meth- 
ods, -ways,  and  means  utilized  must  be  of  the  most  approved  known 
to  experts  in  school  administration. 

The  proposed  department  outlined  above  is  organized  into  admin- 
istrative divisions,  each  in  charge  of  an  expert  in  his  particular  edu- 
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Fig.  3. 

cational  field.  It  is  proposed  that  all  such  divisions  be  organized  at 
once,  although  several  may  be  combined  under  one  head  until  addi- 
tional staff  officers  are  required  by  the  increased  volume  of  work. 

The  e^tccutive  division  should  have  charge  of  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  department  and  keep  all  the  books  and  records  of  the 
State  board  of  regents  of  education.  The  head  of  this  division  could 
act  as  secretarj'  for  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education.  He 
might  also  apportion  the  Stat«  school  funds,  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  superintendent. 

Tfie   legal  school  lands  and  maintenance  division  might,  for  the 
present,  remain  in  personal  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.    This  division  should  edit  and  annotate  the  school  code — 
an  important  task  at  the  present  left  to  publishing  houses  through- 
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out  the  State.  The  superintendent  has  the  power  under  luw  to  in- 
terpret the  school  code  and  decide  matters  of  controversy  arising 
under  it. 

Thi'  element'GTy  education  division  should  have  charge  of  educa- 
tional measures  in  <^en  country  districts  and  in  places  of  less  than 
1,000  population.  It  should  study  the  means  for  improvement  of 
the  schools  aforesaid  and  through  field  propaganda  and  in  other 
ways  be  of  assistance  to  school  patrons;  it  sliould  especially  devote 
its  energies  to  scliool  consolidation,  to  introduction  of  agricultural 
instruction,  home  economics,  manual  training,  etc. 

TTu>  secondary  school  division  should  classify  and  accredit  the 
high  schools  of  the  State,  and  inspect  them  from  time  to  time  to  see 
tliat  they  comply  with  State  requirements. 

TJie  vocational  education  division  would  do  the  work  of  the  State 
board  of  education  which  was  recently  organized  to  accept  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  hygi4'ne  and  sanitation  division  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
enforcement  of  legislation  on  school  hygiene  and  sanitation.  It 
would  have  charge  of  the  health  inspection  of  school  children,  and 
prepare  and  sanction  plans  and  specifications  of  all  public-school 
buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  State. 

Th('  historical  and  librai^j  division  should  be  directed  by  the  pres- 
ent State  historian  and  should  include  the  present  StAte  historical 
collections  and  State  museum  and  the  State  library. 

The  special  education  division  should  be  intrusted  with  all  cor- 
rectional, education,  with  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  blind,  and  of 
subnormal  children,  wliich  work  would  be  done  under  the  iiomediate 
direction  of  tht»  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Steps  in  the  reorganization, — To  the  end  of  consummating  the  re- 
organization proposed,  in  this  chapter  and  other  changes  outlined  in 
later  chapters  the  survey  committee  recommends: 

(1)  A  constitutional  amendment  to  enlarge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 

(2)  A  constitutional  amendment  providing  that  the  legislature  de- 
termine the  method  of  selecting  the  State  superintendent'  of  public 
instruction  and  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  fixing  their 
qualifications,  compensation,  tenure,  salaries,  and  powers  and  duties. 

(3)  A  constitutional  amendment  to  place  the  State  Training 
School,  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  under  the  control  of  the  State  43oard  of  regents  of  education. 
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Present  tendency  in  school  district  arffanizatian. — ^The  State  is 
subdivided  for  local  administration  of  educaticm  into  school  dis- 
tricts whicl^  in  organized  counties,  vary  in  size  from  a  few  square 
miles  supporting  a  single  scho<^  to  several  townships  supporting 
many  schools.  In  this  particular  the  school  organization  of  South 
Dakota  is  quite  unique,  as  in  most  other  States  only  a  single  type  of 
school  district  organization  prevails. 

The  code  under  which,  public  school  districts  are  organized  pro- 
vides ( Art%  III,  Sec.  68)  that "  townships  shall  be  made  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  districts."  Again,  that  the  county  commissioners  "  may, 
at  their  discretion,  when  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  organ- 
ize one  or  more  congressional  townships  into  one  school  district." 
Provision  is  also,  unfortunately,  made  for  further  divisions  of  these 
one  or  more  township  dislaicts  into  smaller  districts  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  patrons  concerned.  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  69.)  At  the  present  time 
the  tendency  is  toward  smaller  and  smaller  units  of  organization  for 
local  support  and  school  administration. 

A  study  of  South  Dakota's,  educational  map  shows  that  the  ono 
unorganized  county,  Todd,  forms  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  68)  a  single  county- 
wide  school  district ;  that  many  of  the  newer,  sparsely-peopled 
counties  west  of  the  Missouri  River  are  divided  into  schood  districts 
containing  one  to  five  or  even  more^  congressional  townships.  East 
of  the  river  some  counties  have  retained  the  township  district  intact; 
others  ha.ve  a  mixture  of  township  and  single  school  districts ;  while 
still  others  contain  only  the  small  local  districts. 

Ehtory  of  school  district  organization. — It  is  important  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  this  gradual  disintegration  of  the  largo  school  dis- 
tricts into  smaller  and  smaller  areas  on  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  Are  these  small  districts  suitable  units  of  adminis- 
tration for  a  great  agricultural  State  seeking  in  its  schools  effective 
preparation  for  agricultural  life?  Are  they  conducive  to  the  organi- 
zation of  larger,  effective  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  type? 
Or  do  they  tend  to  perpetuate  the  pioneer  system  of  three  E's 
sdiools?  The  queries  can  best  be  answered  after  making  a  brief 
statement  of  the  evolution  of  school  district  organization  elsewhere 
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The  loail  schcolhouse  district  originated  in  New  England  in  the 
early  days  of  English  colonization,  whence  it  spread  westward 
wherever  the  settlers  penetrated  the  wilderness.  It  was  purely  a 
community  enterprise^  each  group  of  families  organizing  and  sup- 
porting its  own  school  as  best  it  could.  The  district  organization 
usually  preceded  school  legislation,  which  later  sanctioned  it  as  the 
only  practicable  organization  for  the  settlement. 

Throughout  the  United  States  people  have  begun  to  realize  that 
the  small  district  has  about  outlived  its  period  of  usefulness,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  supplanted  by  a  more  effective  unit  of  organiza- 
tion. In  New  England  the  more  compact  township  organization  has 
already  driven  out  these  local  districts.  *  The  same  is  true- in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana^  and  other  States  in  the  Middle  West.  The  Southern 
States  generally  are- organized  under  the  county  unit,  with  one  board 
of  trustees  for  all  the  schools  in  a  single  county.  Eighteen  States 
have  already  adopted  the  county  imit  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
13  are  using  township  organization  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  all  the 
rest  there  is  a  strong  movement  under  way  to  supplant  the  pioneer 
district  with  one  or  the  other  of  township  or  county  organization, 
with  the  latter  generally  in  the  ascendency. 

The  chief  reason  for  discontent  with  the  local  district  is  that  it 
has  become  an  almost-  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  type  of  school 
organization  required  by  a  modern  rural  population.  As  a  tax  area 
it  causes  untold  injustice  and  inequality.  School  consolidation  and 
the  maintenance  of  rural  high  schools  have  proved  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult whore  local  boards  and  district  lines  have  to  be  considered.  Fi- 
nally, local  jealousy  and  closcfistedness  and  individual  indifference 
have  often  resulted  in  short  terms  and  underpaid  teachers,  a  meager 
course  of  study  with  the  usual  results — non-enrollment  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  school  population,  irregularity  of  attendance,  and 
early  dropping  out  of  school. 

Local  administrative  untts. — This  State  has  not  in  every  respect 
followed  the  natural  trend  of  local  administration  outlined  aboA*e — 
i.  e.,  beginning  with  the  small  district  and  later  turning  from  it  to 
something  more  practicable  for  an  up-to-date  agricultural  common- 
wealth. The  first  territorial  superintendent  of  schools,  Gen.  W.  H.  H. 
Beadle,  himself  reared  under  the  township  system  in  Indiana,  an- 
ticipated the  organization  of  small  districts  by  having  the  present 
township  system  included  in  the  code.  However,  the  great  mistake 
made  in  this  State  was  to  give  the  township  unit  the  same  kind  of 
school  administration  as  in  the  one-school  district.  In  this  respect 
the  South  Dakota  township  district  differs  from  that  of  Indiana, 
which  may  explain  the  doul)tful  success  of  the  unit  in  South  Dakota. 

The  evolution  in  local  administration  in  the  State,  as  it  appears  to 
the  casual  student,  may  finally  be  summarized  thus:    The  large  un- 
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organized  county  forms  a  single  county  district  under  control  of  tlio 
povemor.  In  the  organized  counties  the  settled  portions  are  divided 
l»y  the  county  commissioners  into  township  districts  of  one  or  more 
congressional  townships.  In  the  older  settled  counties  these  large 
township  units  are  disintegrating  into*  small  one-school  districts  (1) 
l>eoause  of  immoderate  desire  to  have  the  school  as  near  one's  own 
home  as  possible,  or  (2)  because  the  administration  of  the  larger 
<listricts  has  occasionally  proved  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  A'  re- 
action is  beginning  to*  set  in  against  the  small  districts;  but  usually 
this  does  not  take  place  until  after  the*  community  has  suffered  from 
all  the  inherent  weaknesses  that  belong  to  the  small,  helpless  district. 
Consolidation  of  small  districts  is  finally  being  resorted  to  as  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Tlie  township  district  is  managed  by  a  school  board  of  three  mem- 
bers, who  have  complete  control  of  all  the  schools*  within  the  dis- 
trict If  the  district  happens  to  contain  three  or  four  schoolhouses, 
cflucational*  advantages  are  usually  fairly  equalized  among  them; 
but  if  they  have  more  than  three  schools,  some  of  these  are  likely  to 
l>e  neglected.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek;  the  three  board 
members  are  usually  distributed  over  the  district  so  that  each  mem- 
ber lives  near  his  own  school.  In  the  board  meeting  he  is  inclined  to 
use  his  influence  to  the  end  that  this  school  gets  "  what  is  coming  to 
it,-'  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  unrepresented  schools.  Because  of  this 
the  unrepresented  portions  of  the  large  districts  are  prone  to  start  a 
movement  to-  organize  small  districts  of  their  own.  This  statement 
is  not  meant  as  a  condemnation  of  all  township  districts,  as  the  com- 
mittee found  many  well-administered  township  districts.  The  town- 
ship organization  is  assuredly  preferable  to  the  local  district;  but 
neither  seems  adequate  to  present  needs. 

The  study  of  the  prevailing  school  districts  has  disclosed  that : 

1.  Small  school  hoards  are  inefferth'e  and  imprarfwahle, — South 
Dakota  has  approximately  4,500  school  districts,  each  in  charge  of 
three  local  trustees.  This  makes  a  small  army  of  about  13,500  men. 
A  well-settled  county  has  from  50  to  300  or  more  trustees.  Such  an 
organization  is  inexcusable.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  half 
a  hundred  men  can  be  found  in  an  ordinarj^  county  suited  by  tem- 
perament and  training  to  fill  all  these  positions.  Even  if  the  men 
could  be  found,  there  is  neither  business  reason  nor  educational  roa-on 
for  bringing  such  a  large  force  into  the  management  of  the  schools. 

2.  Board  members  often  Tamlirect  their  efforts. — Many  board 
members  give  their  time  freely  to  the  schools,  and  in  some  instance ; 
to  good  purpose.  But,  generally,  their  efforts  spent  are  misdircc  od 
because  they  lack  knowledge  of  educational  needs. 

3.  InequnTfty  of  school  support, — Wealthy  districts  are  sometimes 
controlled  by  men  whose  chief  aim  is  to  keep  taxes  down.    In  noicrli. 
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boring^  districts,  with  smaller  aggregate  wealth,  it  may  happen  tha 
the  school  plant  b>  modem  and  satisfactory  because  tlie  men  ther 
tax  the  community  to  the  limitw 

On  general  principles  the  whole  wealth  of  the  State  should  h 
made  available  for  educating  all  the  youth  of  the  State.  This  i 
both  right  and  just,  for  education  is  a  State  function,  to  be  supporter 
like  other  similar  functions.  While  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  surve] 
committee  that  the  State  should  levy  a  State  tax  for  school  purpose 
(see  p.  55),  the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  county.  Th 
school  district  has  proved  too  small  to  be  intrusted  with  final  le^isla 
tion  in  such  matters  as  taxation.  Taxation  for  general  educationa 
purposes  should  be  vested  in  the  larger  natural  unit  of  civil  admin 
istration — ^the  county. 

4.  Selection  of  teachers. — Teachers  are  chosen  by  the  local  boards 
who  do  mucfe  as  they  please  in  these  matters.  Some  counties  whicl 
have  superintendents  of  exceptional  personality  allow  these  edu 
cators  a  free  hand  in  placing  teachers,  but  this  condition  is  unfor 
tunately  exceptionaL  The  prevailing  practice  of  selecting  teacherj 
by  local  boards  has  led  to  serious  abuses  that  need  not  be  mentioned 
here.  Suffice  it  to  reassert  that  the  average  school  board  in  rural 
districts  is  unable  to  choose  teachers  wisely.  This  duty  should  b« 
vested  in  some  educational  authority  in  closer  touch  with  the  teach- 
ers and  with  the  schools  that  are  training  the  teachers. 

5.  Smali  dSstriets  are  unable  to  me^t  modem>  commvwnity  neecU.— 
The  small  one-teacher  district  does  not  hav^  within  its  boundaries 
what  is  necessary  to  make  a  modern  community  school  (see  p.  71)- 
The  district  school  in  South  Dakota  devotes  its  energies  to  the  tool 
subjects  almost  wholly.  Few  "pupils  complete  the  prescribed  course 
of  study.  The  schools  are  not  organized  to  attract  and  hold  the 
larger  boys  and  girls,  and  most  of  the  schools  are  unable  to  provide 
the  social  aspects  required  of  modern  education.  The  small  one- 
teacher  district  is  unquestionably  responsible  for  the  following  fun- 
damental weaknesses  from  which  all  are  suffering:  Nonattendance 
of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  school  population;  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance ;  and  great  wastage  in  attendance  due  to  lack  of  mterest  in  pre- 
scribed school  work. 

Proposeid  pl<in  of  school  distinct  reoT^miizaticfn. — The  survey  com- 
mittee recommends  the  following  reorganization  of  existing  common 
school  districts  in  the  State: 

1.  Legal  disestablishment  of  all  cpmmon  school  districts  as  now 
organized  in  all  counties  with  a -school  population  of  more  than  2.000 
children  of  school  age  outside  of  present  independent  districts,*  and 
the  estaWishment  in  lieu  thereof  of  the  county  as  a  single  school  dis- 

1  Or  in  lieu  thpreof  a  certain  number  of  persons  of  school  age  per  square  mile  in  the 
county  to  be  determined  by  law. 
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trict;  permissive  disestablishinent  of  similar  districts  in  all  other 
counties,  and  th'eir  reestablishment  as  single  county  districts. 

2.  Election  of  a  county  board  of  education  for  each  county  in  the 
State  to  supplant  the  present  district  boards  in  all  counties  organized 
on  the  county-district  plan  Siud  to  have  such  powers  and  duties  in  all 
other  counties  as  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  VII. 

The  reeom/mendations  explained, — The  first  recommendation  pro-* 
Tides  for  an*effective  plan  of  school  organization.  The  "  county  unit 
orgranization,"  by  which  name  it  is  commonly  known,  has  proved  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  forms  of  organization,  wherever  it  has  been 
properly  safeguarded.  In  one  or  two  States  it  is  not  satisfactory, 
beeause  under  it  the  people  have  been  deprived  of  all  the  rights  they 
formerly  ha<l.  This  is  not  true  of  the  plan  proposed  for  South 
Dtkota  in  the  present  and  the  following  chapter. 

L  Under  the  proposed  plan  the  members  of  the  county  l)oard  are 
elected  by  the  people  from  among  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the 
county.  This  allows  the  people  toTetain  the  reins  of  government  in  a 
hrge  way. 

2.  In  all  counties  reorganized  under  the  oounty-unit  plan  eacK 
sdiool  community  will  be  represented  before  the  county  board  -by 
one  subdirector.  (See  Chapter  VII.)  This  is  really  more  than 
is  true  of  some  schools  under  the  present  system,  as  the  schools  in 
township  districts  of  more  than  three  schools  are  often  gix^ssly 
neglected  if  a  board  member  does  not  live  near  such  school.  This  la 
of  course  ncrt  invariably  true,  but  altogether  too  often. 

3.  Under  the  county  plan  the  county  will  become  the  unit  of  taxa- 
tion, which  is  eminently  fair;  but  this  is  not  done  to  the  exclusion  of 
local  tax  rights.  For  extraordinary  purposes  the  school  community 
mains  the  right  to  levy  taxes  and  issue  bonds.     (See  Chapter  IX.) 

4.  The  most  vital  phase  of  the  whole  problem  is  just  where  to 
draw  the  line  between  counties  to  be  classed  under  "  compulsory  " 
tnd  "  permissive  "  county  unit  This  form  of  government  operates 
most  satisfactorily  in  well-settled  counties.  Judged  by  the  expe- 
rience elsewhere  2,000  children  of  school  age  should  be  tlie  minimum 
measure  for  a  congressional  county  of  16  townships,  or  about  three 
and  one-half  persons  per  square  mile.  A  basis  of  not  less  than 
ikrte  and  one -half  persons  of  school  age  per  square  rrdle  would  prob- 
ably prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  flat  minimum  of  2,000  perfH^ns 
of  school  age,  as  the  latter  would  exclude  some  of  the  small  but  well- 
popnkted  counties,  and  include  several  of  the  large  but  sparsely 
sdtlfid  counties. 
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matters.  He  is  by  law  "  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the 
schools  of  his  county.  In  towns  having  less  than  1,000  inhabitants 
he  shall  have  authority  to  'direct  supervision."  The  superintendent's 
specific  dujties  are'  to  visit  each  school  in*  his  county  as  frequently  as 
possible;  to  supervise  the  teaching  process;  to  inspect  grounds, 
buildings,  etc. ;  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  his  acts,  and  a  register 
of  all  the  teachers  employed ;  to  make  annual  and  special  reports  to 
the  State  superintendent;  to  encourage  and  hold  annual  teachers' 
institutes  and  occasional  teachers'  associations;  to  encourage  higher 
standards  of  teaching  and  employment  of  better  teachers;  to  encour- 
age reading  circles;  and  to  conduct  annual  contests  in  agriculture, 
industrial  arts,  and  home-  economicsL 

Who  the  So%Uh  Dakota  county  superintendents  are. — Members  of 
the  survey  committee  met  the  county  superintendents  in  groups  at 
called  meetings  or  saw  them  as  individuals  at  work  in  their  counties. 
There  are  many  strong,  well-prepared  men  and  women  among  them, 
but  also  some  who  could  never  obtain  the  office  of  a  county  superin- 
tendent were  it  not  for  the  ups  and  downs  of  party  politics. 

The  following  data  are  gleaned  from  questionnaires  answered  by 
each  of  the  county  superintendents  in  the  State,  a  detailed  tabulation 
of  which  appears  in  the  appendix  of  this  bulletin. 

L  Tenure. — There  are  64  superintendents,  of  whom  36  are  women. 
Thirty  superintendents  have  held  office  one  year  only,  and  one  super- 
intendent alone  is  in  her  ninth  year  (having  begim  a  third  term, 
though  the  terms  have  not  been  successive).  In  other  words,  there 
is  absolutely  no  permanency  in  this  important  office.  The  State  law 
makes  the  office  a  political  plum  to  be  passed  around  with  the  rest 
of  the  lay  offices  of  the  county,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  professional  office 
of  the  highest  importance,  to  be  held  for  an  indefinite  tenure  by  pro- 
fessional educators  only. 

2.  Age. — The  average  age  of  the  present  incumbents  is  38.68  years 
for  men  and  35.54  years  for  women;  the  median  ages  are  respec- 
tively 37  and  33  years. 

3.  Sala?ues. — The  amount  paid  for  county  superintendents'  salaries 
iluring  thB  past  year  was  $87,565.08.  The  travel  allowance  varied 
from  $85  to.  the  legal  maximum  of  $400  per  annum.  Forty -three  of 
the  county  superintendents  reported  the  maximum  allowance.  The 
average  annual  salary  of  the  county  superintendents  was  $1,368.23, 
the  average  total  expense  for  the  office,  $2,400.05.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  maintenance  of  the  office,  including  salaries  for  deputies  and 
clerks,  was  $153,603.22.  Four  counties,  Brown,  Day,  Pennington,  and 
Perkins,  have  deputies  with  salaries  placed  respectively  at  $1,020, 
$T80,  $1,000,  and  $850.  Thirty-seven  counties  reported  clerical  help, 
25  being  for  full  time  and  12  for  part  time.  The  salaries  j^fM^HkBse 
helpers  varied  from  $3  per  day  to  $900  per  annum. 
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4.  Edt6caiion. — ^Fifty-^wo  superinteiMients  reported  high-sdwKd 
attendance — 28  having  completed  four-year  courses;  II  ha^e  had 
three  years'  work  in  high  school;  18,  two  years  or  lees^  while  12  have 
had  no  high-sdiool  education  at  alL 

Forty-ei^tt  superintendents  have  liad  additional  pr^arati<Hi — 25 
in  university  or  collie,  and  28  in  normal  schoofe.  Twdve  hold 
degrees  frcan  colle^  or  university ;  of  these,  4  have  tibe  degree  of 
A.  B.;  3  the  degree  of  B.  S.;  2,M.  A.;  l,Ph.  G-;  1  R  L.;  and  1  M.  E. 
Of  the  28  who  have  had  professional  preparation,  8  have  had  three 
years  or  more;  12,  two  years  or  more;  and  3,  less  than  two  years. 

Twelve  superintendents  have  had  highnschooJ  courses  only ;  7  have 
attended  high  school  and  college ;  14,  high  school  and  normal  school  ; 
5,  high-  school  and  university ;  7,  college  and  normal  school ;  and  3, 
high  school,  college,  and  university. 

5.  Time  devoted  to  classroom;  supervision. — Eight  superintendfints 
reported  devoting  one-half  of  their  time  to  classroom  supervision; 
8  gave  one-third  of  their  time;  11,  one- fourth ;  21,  one-sixth;  12,  one- 
tenth;  and  the  rest  none.  Sixteen  of  the  64  reported  just  enough 
time  to  classroom  practice  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  oflSce  tenure  is  too  short  to 
make  possible  the  initiation  and  prosecution  of  concerted,  well- 
organized  policies  to  upbuild  the  schools.  No  sooner  has  a  superin- 
tendent got  big  plans  under  way  than  he  must  yield  to  a.  successor, 
who,  likely  as  not,  is  pledged  to  some  other  policy.  To  remove  the 
office  from  party  politics  and  make  its  tenure  indefinite  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  make  the  superintendent  the  chief  educational  c^cial  of 
the  county  as  he  should  be. 

The  salaries  are  insufficient  to  attract  well-prepared,  experienced 
men  and  women  to  the  office.  Many  superintendents  receive  only 
the  minimum  of  $900.  At  all  times,  but  particularly  in  these  war 
times,  such  an  allowance  is  scarcely  enough  to  hold  body  and  soul 
together,  to  say  nothing  about  using  a  part  of  the  income  for  pro- 
fessional improvement. 

The  acad^nic  and  professional  qualifications  required  to  qualify 
for  the  office  are  too  low.  Only  educators  of  long  successful  experi- 
ence, holding  college  or  university  degrees,  or  advanced-course  nor- 
mal-school diplomas  and  State  certificates  or  life  diplomas  diould 
he  eligible. 

The  superintendent  should  finally  have  an  adequate  working  staff 
to  aid  him  in  giving  the  county  an  efficient  system  of  administration 
and  supervision  such  as  the  law  assumes  that  he  gives. 

Increa»ing  importance  of  the  county  superintendenGy* — ^The  first 
county  superintendencies  in  the  United  States  were  organized  to 
administer  and  apportion  the  school  funds,  to  keep  records  of  school 
population  and  attendance,  to  enforce  the  school  laws,  and  in  other 
ways  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.    Thesgg^u^^e^jji^gip^  require 
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«By  particalar  qualities  or  training;  therefore,  the  positions  conld 
be  filled  in  Uie  same  way  as  other  civil  offices  in  the  county,  through, 
seascmal  election  by  the  general  electorate. 

ITie  rapid  changes  in  rural  life  have  thrust  new  responsibilities 
on  the  county  superintendent  as  well  as  on  his  teachers.  He  still 
retains  the  clerical  and  financial  duties  given  the  office  at  the  time 
of  its  founding.  The  instructional  work  in  the  schools  has  gi'own 
vastly  in  scope  and  importance  and  should  receive  much  of  his  time. 
The  improvement  of  teaching  staffs  by  mean»  of  reading-circle 
work,  institutes,  and  teachers'  associations  is  another  new  task  falling 
to  him.  He  shduld,  finally,  be  a  rural  and  agricultural  expert  who 
can  inspire,  guide,  and  assist  in  organization  for  rural  leadership. 

Such  a  multiplicity  of  school  work  is  quite  beyond  the  abilities  of 
a  person  chosen  merely  for  clerical  aptness  from  the  general  electo- 
rate. It  demands,  in  a  word,  a  good  organizer,  a  person  of  excep- 
tional business  ability,  a  professional  supervisor  with  good  ability 
to  assist  his  teachers,  a  person  of  unlimited  energy  and  the  courage 
of  his  convictions. 

A  proposed  county  system  of  education, — The  important  position 
of  chief  county  educational  officer  in  South  Dakota  can,  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  survey  committee,  best  attain  its  highest  efficiency  and 
most  effectively  influence  scliool  education  through  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  whole  system  of  county  schools.  This  can  be 
done  effectively  and  economically  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  genuine  democracy  in  education. 

The  survey  committee,  to  this  end,  recommends: 

1.  The  organization  of  a  county  board  of  education  to  have  the 
management  of  the  educational  affairs  of  each  county. 

2.  The  election,  by  the  county  board  of  education,  of  a  professional 
county  superintendent  to  be  the  chief  educational  official  of  the 
county  and  executive  officer  of  the  board. 

The  county  hoard  of  education. — This  board  should  in  organiza- 
tion and  functions  be  a  prototype  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of 
education.  It  should  be  composed  of  five  citizens  selected  from  the 
county  at  large,  known  for  their  ability  and  probity,  elected  for  a 
five-year  term  from  at  large  over  the  county,  one  member  to  retire 
each  year.  Vacancies  on  the  board  should  be  filled  by  the  county 
board  of  commissioners  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  board  should 
receive  all  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  a  reasonable  per  diem 
to  compensate  them  for  their  time.  The  board  should  be  strictly 
legislative,  leaving  the  executive  duties  to  the  county  superintendent. 

The  chief  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  of  education  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  To  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  education,  and  the  rujii^yid 
regulations  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education,  wit^ 
respective  counties.  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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2.  To  elect  the  county  superintendent,  and  appoint  a  deputy  super- 
intendent and  all  necessary  supervisors  and  office  assistants;   also 
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to  elect  one  subdirector  for  each  school  community  within  their  juris- 
diction, provided  the  county  is  organized  on  the  county  unit  plan. 

3.  To  have  direct  charge  of  all  county,  schools  in  counties  of  more 
than  2,000  children  of  school  age,  and  in  such  other  counties  as  may 
take  advantage  of  the  county  unit  act,  including  the  closing  of  un- 
necessary schools,  building  new  schools,  consolidating  schools  and 
conveying  children  to  school,  and  organizing  rural  high  schools.^ 

4.  To  elect  all  teachers  needed  in  the  county  schools  on  nomina- 
tion by  the  county  superintendent. 

*  See  note  on  page  30. 
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5.  To  levy  a  uniform  school  tax  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
county,  under  legal  limitations;  and  to  expend  the  funds  thus  pro- 
nired  to  equalize  educational  advantages  among  all  the  school  chil- 
Iren  of  the  county. 

6.  To  exercise  all  other  powers  and  duties  not  enumerated  above, 
imt  which  are  prescribed  by  law. 

The  county  snpeHntendent  of  schooh. — In  electing  its  chief,  execu- 
tive oflicial,  the  county  superintendent,  the  county  board,  of*  educa- 
Hon  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  county  or  even  the  State.  The 
best  candidate  from  anywhere  in  the  country  is  none  too*  good*. 
Neither  should  the  board  be  restricted  by  a  candidate's  religion,  party 
affiliation,  or  sex.  The  term  of  office  should  at  first  be  probationary, 
though  never  less  than  four  years.  Thereafter  it  should  become  per- 
Bianent.  The  salary  should  be  not  less  than  $2,500  per  annum  in  all 
founty  unit  counties,  and  not  less  than  $1,500  in  counties  not  so 
orsranized. 

Xhc  chief  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  should  be — 

L  To  act  as  executive  officer  of  the  county  board  of  education,  and 
to  execute,  under  their  direction,  the  edjucational  policies  determined 
upon  by  the  board. 

2.  To  act  as  chief  educational  official  of  the  county,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  should  represent  the  county  board  of  education. 

S.  To  f«e  that  the  compulsory  attendance  act  is  enforced  and  the 
diikl  welfare  laws  obeyed. 

4.  To  nominate,  for  appointment  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, one  deputy  superintendent  or  professional  supervisor  for  each 
fifty  schools  within  his  jurisdiction. 

5.  To  supervise  the  -classroom  practice  of  all  county  schools,  either 
in  person  or  through  his  aSsiMants. 

6.  To  carry  out  all  policies  of  the  cmmty  board,  and  have  chai*ge, 
under  direction  of  the  board,  of  all  schools,  including  continuation 
school  activities,  night  schools,  part-time  schools,  short  courses,  etc., 
undertaken  for  promotion  of  vocational  and  other  education  within 
the  county. 

7.  To  have  charge  of  health*  education  in  the  county,  incljiiding 
health  inspection  done  in  conjunction  with  the  county  board  of 
health,  and  to  direct  the  work  of  the  county  nurse,  if  such  a  one  is 
appointed. 

8.  To  keep  full  records  of  all  educational  activities  in  his  county, 
and  to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

9.  To  examine  candidates  for  special  teachers'  certificates. 

10.  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  by  law  belong  to  the  of] 
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The  best  evidence  by  which  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  a  schoo 
ftysUMii  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  utilized  by  the  people  of  the  com 
iiiunity  or  State.  If  a  school  system  is  well  organized  and  firmly 
administered,  a  large  per  cent  of  the  school  population  will  be  en 
rolled  in  the  schools.  If  the  teachers  in  charge  nnderstand  theii 
tasks  well,  treat  the  children  as  they  should  be  treated,  and  tead 
subject  matter  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  a  large-^j 
cent  of  the  enrollment  will  be  regular  in  ajttendance.  If,  on  the  bthei 
hand,  the  people  neglect  to  make  full  use  of  the  schools,  or  the  chil 
dren  lack  interest  in  their  studies  and  attend  school  irregularly,  i1 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  schools  are  poorly  organized  and  nian^ 
aged,  and  are  not  well  adapted  to  community  needs. 

The  present  chapter  discusses  the  topics  of  school  j>opu]ation,  en- 
rollment, and  daily  attendance  in  South  Dakota.  From  the  discus- 
sion it  is  easy  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  schools  meet  the  reasonabU 
expectations  of  the  people. 

The  school  popvlation. — The  schools  of  South  Dakota  are  le^all^ 
open  to  children  over  6  and  under  21  years  of  age.  The  compulsors 
school  age  includes  all  children  between*  8*  and  18  years.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  children  enter  school  before  they  are  6  yeai-s 
though  very  few  continue  in  the  public  schools  till  they  are  21.  In 
this  State  the  total  range  of  school  population  is  estimated  by  the 
TTnited  States  Commissioner  of  Education  at  193,417.  Several 
thousand  children  under  6  years  of  age  are  enrolled,  although  the 
legal  school  age  is  "  over  6  years  and  under  21  years."  This  group 
includes  176,867  children  and  youths.  Unfortunately,  the  department 
of  public  instruction  does  not  divide  the  school  i>opulation  into  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  higher  school  groups.  To  obtain  the  required 
data  considerable  work  was  entailed  on  the  survey  committee.  The 
elementary  school  group  is  119,194.  Tliis  group  and  the  other  groups 
given  l>elow  are  based  on  figures  obtained  from  the  county  superin- 
tendents and  are  at  least  fairly  accurate.  The  high  school  populatitm 
is  42.655  and  the  college  group,  15,018.  Figure  5  shows  the  range  in 
school  population  graphically, 
38 
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Tlie  rural  school  population  has  made  little  change  in  the  past 
five-year  peGriod<»  showing,  indeed,  a  slight  decline  between  1911  and 
1914,  due  probably  to  the  land  rush  and  later  "  proving  up  "  on  claims 
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and  returns  to  town  and  homes  in  other  Stat^.  Since  1914  there 
has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  school  population.  The  independent 
schools  have  shown  a  regular  increase  for  the  five-year  period,  being 
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49,370  in  1911  and  54,326  in  1916.  It  appears  (figs.  6  and  7)  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  this  school  population  makes  no  use  of  the 
schools  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  State.  Thus  in  1916  only  72.4 
per  cent  of  the  rural  school  population  and  83.4  per  cent  of  the  in- 
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dependent  school  population  attended  school.  If  the  South  Dakota 
schools  were  100  per  cent  efficient  and  the  people  were  100  per  cent 
able  and  willing  to  utilize  the  schools,  a  somewhat  larger  per  cent 
of  the  school  population  would  be  enrolled  in  the  schools;  although 
it  could  not  reach  100  per  cent,  since,  as  was  stated  above,  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  people  are  already  engaged  in  life  activities. 

Figured  on  the  basis  of  the  school  population  between  5  and  18 
years  of  age,  the  enrollment  is  even  less  satisfactory,  being  81.04  per 
cent  in  1889-00;  74.49  per  cent  in  1899-1900;  77.70  per  cent  in  1909- 
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10;  and  only  69.35  per  cent  in  1915-16.  This  gradual  decline  in 
enrollment  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
legal  entrance  age  than  formerly,  although  there  is  no  evidence  at 
hand  to  prove  the  assertion.  But  just  how  does  South  Dakota  com- 
pare in  school  enrollment  with  otlier  Middle  Western  and  Western 
States  ?  Table  6  is  the  answer  to  this  query.  The  State  ranks  twen- 
tieth in  a  group  of  22  States.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  more  of 
the  school  population  would  be  enrolled  if  the  schools  had  the  requi- 
site drawing  power  and  if  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  were  en- 
forced without  fear  or  favor. 
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Tabus  6. — Per  cent  of  school  population   {children  hetwcen  5  and  18  years) 
enrolled  in  the  North  Central  and  Western  States^  1016^ 


1.  California: 94.47 

2.  loira 90.11 

X  WfomiDgr , 88.04 

4.  rtah 85.96 

S.Nebraska 84.84 

«.  Idaho 84.  6S 

7.  Kansas 83.28 

8.  Michigan 82.62 

9.  Colorado .  81.94 

10.  Arlxona 81.54 

11.  Mbaourl 81.08 


12.  Indlajia Sa.  19 

i:i.  Minnesotrt 78.  01 

14.  Oregon 77.61 

15.  Nevada 76u  27 

16.  Ohio , 74.  .34 

17.  Washington 73.  01 

18.  North   Dakota 72.90 

19.  Illinois . __^  71.64 

to.  SoHihDakota - 69.95 

21.  Wisconsin 66.  7.5 

22.  New   Mexico 64.79 


ComfuUory  school  attendaiwe, — Tlie  compulsory  attendance  pe- 
riod in  this  State  includes  children  from  8  to  16  years  of  age.  The 
compulsory  period  is  longer  than  in  some  States,  though  none  too 
long,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  age-grade  tables  (pp.  45),  according 
to  which  several  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19 
years  are  still  in  the  elementary  grades. 

The  real  question  is,  Can  the  attendance  law  now  on  the  statute 
books  be  satisfactorily  enforced?  In  the  towns  and  cities,  yes;  but 
in  rural  districts  it  is  more  difficjiilt.  The  law  provides  for  a  paid 
truant  officer  for  towns  and  cities,  who  works  under  the  direction  of 
the  city  superintendent  and  local  board  of  education.  For  the  rural 
schools  the  county  superintendent  is  ex  officio  truant  officer.  En- 
forcement of  the  act  here  depends  on  the  superintendent's,  initiative 
and  fearlessness.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  habitual 
truancy  cases  till  they  are  of  long  standing;  in  the  second  place,  the 
votes  of  these  people  are  cast  in  the  biennial  election  for  or  against 
the  county  superintendent,  which  makes  the  whole  a  delicate  matter 
to  handle.  Of  the  64  superintendents,  35  reported  the  law  well 
enforced;  5  repoi:ted  that  it  was  not  enforced  in  their  counties; 
and  24  declared  it  was  not  as  well  enforced  as  .it  might  be. 

Under  the  reorganization  proposed  in  Chapter  VII  these  difficul- 
ties could  be  obviated.  The  superintendent  would  become  respon- 
sible for  his  acts  solely  to  the  county  board  and  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction,  and  he  would  have  clerical  assistants  to  help 
him  administer  the  county  school  system  on  a  modern  plane.  The 
teachers,  also  appointed  by  the  county  board,  could  be  directed  to 
make  monthly  reports  to  the  county  superintendent,  on  specially 
prepared  blanks,  stating  just  what  numl>er  of  children  and  who, 
coming  within  the  law,  are  not  enrolled.  The  county  superintendent, 
on  behalf  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  State  department 
of  education,  should  then  begin  immediate  proceedings  under  the 
law. 

Daily  attendance  and  school  enrollment. — An  efficient  school  sys- 
tem not  alone  enrolls  a  large  per  cent  of  the  children,  but  it  holds  all 


1  Montana  not  reported. 
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who  are  physically  and  mentally  fit  in  daily  attendance  until  they 
have  at  least  finished  the  elementary-school  course.  Inclement 
weather,  long  distance  to  school,  bad  roads,  and,  particularly,  lag- 
ging interest  in  school  work  contribute  to  irregularity  of  attendance. 
In  an  eJEcient  system,  such  as  the  county  unit  can  provide,  schools 
are  erected  where  they  are  needed  and  nowhere  else ;  the  schools  are 
larger,  the  teachers  better — ^because  better  paid;  and  the  work  is 
made  interesting  and  attractive  enough  to  sustain,  in  the  children,  a 
desire  to  be  regular  in  attendance. 

That  school  conditions  hi  South  Dakota  are  far  from  satisfactory 
is  evidenced  by  the  poor  daily  attendance  on  the  already  small  en- 
rollment. In  1910  the  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools 
»wa&  only  64  per  cent;  in  1913  the  attendance  reached  75.7  per  cent; 
but  in  1915-16  it  was  down  to  70  per  cent.  With  the  enrollment  at 
69.35  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  the  actual  attendance  on  the 
basis  of  school  population  (1916)  would  be  48.54  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  less  than  one-half  of  the  school  population  actually  use  the 
schools  of  the  State,  day  by  day,  throughout  the  short  school  year. 
In  daily  attendance  South  Dakota  again  ranks  in  twentieth  place 
in  a  group  of  23  States,  Illinois  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list  with 
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an  attendance  of  89.8  per  cent  and  Oregon  second  with  89.7.  The 
average  for  tlie  United  States  is  75.5  per  cent,  which  is  5.5  high^: 
than  for  South.  Dakota.  Low  daily  attendance,  even  more  than  piHM* 
enxullment,  can  be  traced  directly  to  an  ineffective  teaching  process, 
due  j>erliaps  more  to  the  small  unit  organization  and  all  the  weak- 
nesses that  go  with  it  than  to  anything  else. 

Length  of  the  school  year, — The  next  question  is,  How  many  days 
in  the  year  are  the  schools  kept  open  for  teaching  purposes?  In 
1889— 90  the* schools  of  the  State  were  kept  open  145  days;  in  1899- 
1900  they  iwrere  open  only  129.1  days;  in  1909-10  this  increased  to 
1G.J.9  days  ;  and  in  1915-16  to  170  days.  The  actual  average  attend- 
ance of  each  person  enrolled  was  only  118.9  days.  Figure  8  shows 
graphically  the  length,  in  months,  of  2,400  rural  schools. 

This  important  factor  in  school  administration  has  'been  ap- 
proached by  the  committee  from  another  angle.  A  study  was  made, 
with  the  help  of  the  county  superintendents  and  teachers,  of  two 
rural  schools  in  each  county,  one  school  being  classed  as  "good," 
the  other  as  **indifferent.^'  The  study  included  a  calculation  from 
the  school  registers  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  shows  exactly  how 
many  or  how  few  days  these  children  have  spent  in  school.  Figure  9 
makes  the  standard  of  nine  school  months  for  eight*  years  the  basis 
of  the  graph.  On  this  basis  it  is  seen  that  the  30  schools  are  open 
for  pupils,  on  the  average,  only  88  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the 
standard ;  and  the  average  number  of  days  in  the  school  life  of  these 
177  pupils  is  only  68  per  cent  of  the  standard. 
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This  fundamental  weakness  in  South  Dakota's  public-school  sys- 
tem is  contrasted  in  the  following  figures  with  the  length  of  the  school 
year  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  schools  in  the  Canadian  Province  of 
Saskatchewan. 

Rvral,  toaii\.y  aji4  village  schools. 


1906 

1907      1      1908 

1909 

1910      !      1911 

1912     !    1913 

1914 

163 
197 
188 

1915 

1916 

155.0 
204.0 
179.5 

148.61 
205.40 

m.oo 

146.46 
209.08 
152.63 

157.89 
202.20 
160.10 

154.17 
193.57 
158.59 

158.0 
187.0 
163.0 

151.00 
192.00 
165.44 

157 
192 
183 

167 
201 
184 

195 
302 
196 

Saskatchewan  was  carved  out  of  the  old  North  West  Territory 
about  12  years  ago.  It  has  realized  from  the  inception  of  its  provin- 
cial life  that  to  utilize  liberally  the  school  plants  which  have  been 
provided  at  gi-eat  outlay  is  good  policy.  The  Saskatchewan  schools 
are  annual  schools,  most  of  them,  being  open  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season  of  the  year.  The  longest  vacation — about  four  weeks — 
comes  usually  immediately  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  the 
winter  is  most  severe.  Schools  for  an  agricultural  population  should* 
be  in  openition  during  the  summer  season,  to  make  possible  a  utiliza- 
tion of  the  land  for  gardening  and  agricultural,  experimentation — 
out  of  which  the  new  curriculum  must  largely  spring.  South  Dakota 
would  be  wise  to  emulate  the  example  of  Saskatchewan  in  these 
matters. 

Tables  7  and  8  give  the  enrollment  and  attendance  by  months  for 
each  of  two  groups  of  children :  32,000  rural  children  and  15,000  vil- 
lage children  in  South  Dakota.  The  tables  represent  the  best  schools 
in  the  State.  The  32,367  rural  children  enrolled  in  Novwnber,  1916, 
are  reduced  to  13.478  in  May,  because  the  schools  close  so  early  in 
the  season.  In  these  respects,  at  least,  the  village  schools  make  a 
much  better  showing. 

Table  7. — School  attendance  by  months—  rural. 


Attendance. 

Novem- 
ber, 1916. 

Decem- 
ber, 1916. 

January, 
1917. 

Febru- 
ary, 1917. 

March, 
1917. 

» 

Number  enrolled 

32,367 

24,783 

76 

32.342 

24,932 

77 

31,357 

22,817 

72 

29,773 

21,653 

72 

28,159 

20,933 

78 

25,063 

A  verage  attendance 

pArr>AntAffn  of  At.tAnHsinr>A 

Attendance. 

May, 
19lV. 

June, 
1917. 

\f^: 

August, 
1917. 

Septem- 
ber, 1917. 

October, 
1917. 

Number  enrolled            

13,478 

10,216 

74 

851 

665 

78 

23,760 

18,500 

77 

28,134 

22,187 

78 

A  vpiTBg^^  attendance . 
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Attendmnce. 


Kofflberinrolled 

Aronfe  attendance 

Pvtntagb  oX  attendance. . . 

Attendance, 

Kvnbcreaitkllad 

A  v«ra(:e  attendance 

Pareratage  of  attendance. . 


Novem- 
ber. 1916. 


Decem- 
ber, 1916. 


12,925 
79 


15,525 
13,012 

84 


Januarv, 
1917. 


15.408 

12,415 

79 


Febru- 
ary. 1917. 


15, 107 
12,328 

82 


March, 
1917. 


14,728 

12,251 

83 


AprU, 
1917. 


14,110 

11.886 

86 


Msy, 
1917. 


June. 
1917. 


12,610 

10,793 

86 


July, 
191>. 


Aui;ust, 
1917. 


Septem- 
ber, 1917. 


15,019 
13,326 


October, 
1917. 


15,839 

13,704 

86 


Advancement  of  children  in  school, — Nonual  children  are  expected 
to  enter  school  in  this  State  at  the  age  of  6  yeai-s.  If  they  advance 
one  grade  each  year,  they  should  finfsh  the  elementary  school  course 
in  their  fourteenth  year.  Any  average  school,  reasonably  well  taught 
ind  open  for  8  to  9  months  annually,  should  be  able  to  prepare  the 
pupils  for  their  eighth-grade  examinations  in  8  years'  time. 

The  survey  committee  has  made  an  age-grade  study  of  nearly 
iS.OOO  rural  children  and  nearly  23,000  children  in  village  schools, 
to  ascertain  just  how  early  in  life  the  children  enter  school,  how 
rapid  is  their  advancement,  and  how  well  sustained  their  attendance 
in  school.  The  results  are  tabulated  in  Tables  9  and  10  below.  Table 
9 enrolls  52,923  children;  of  these  10,496  are  in  Grade  I.  Seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  entered  school  before  reaching  the  sixth 
year.  They  are  under  age  and  ahead  of  their  classes.  Four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  children  are  of  normal  age  and  grade ;  while 
2i77  are  one  year  behind  normal  grade ;  648  are  two  years  behind ;; 
171.  three  years,  and  so  on.  A  similar  analysis  can  be  applied  to 
Table  10,  with  just  as  interesting  results. 

Table  ^.—Age-grade  of  53,000  rural  pupils. 
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1,798 

4.960 

2,239 

891 

294 

126 

66 

51 

22 

0 

4 

2 

0 

10,496 

n... 

18, 

105 

2,522 

1.75  5 

2,171 

-W 

106 

11 

708 
1,607 

269 
865 

12.5 
305 

61 
153 

27 

77 

20 
42 

0 
16 

1 
8 

0 

8 

0 

1 

6  525 

m 

6,108 

IV 

9 

108 
19 

2.148 

1,690 
1.866 

89 
16 

958 
1,560 
1.600 

149 

438 

985 

1,703 

1.208 

-S5r 

215 

481 

1.013 

1,378 

1,297 

107 

247 

558 

1.042 

1,608 

44 

104 

295 

521 

1,130 

22 
32 
90 
186 
605 

8 
5 

26 
69 
190 

1 

5 
3 
24 

58 

6.632 

1  V 

-5ir 

142 
6 

6,226 
6,240 

'   VI... 

vn 

4  959 

vni. 

6,738 

TtrfiJof 

iges... 

I,S16 

6,093 

6,743 

5,818 

5.619 

5,720 

5,199 

5,284 

4,531 

3,646 

2,110 

948 

303 

92 

62,923 
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Table  10.— Age-grade  of  23,000  viUage  pupils 

(Ifftdcs. 

1 

0 

Sad 

0 

0 

id 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

>  0 

|2 

0 

S  CO 
«o  0 

ii 

0 

0 

h 
ii 

0 

I 

492 

7 

2,277 

648 
1.496 

171 
1.299 

58 
180 
663 
748 

10 

48 
238 
335 
925 

3 

19 

80 
194 
718 
864 

2 

9 

43 

54 

341 

689 

777 

3 
1 
9 
26 
151 
353 
746 
6R7 

0 

1 
11 

6 

65 

183 

895 

73^ 

1,399 

2 

;3,9 

ir 

4S0 
40 
26 

!2.a 

Ill 

519 
364 

6 

2 

26 

91 

185 

449 

760 

0 

1 

2.» 

IV 

1,178 

44 

3 

|2,« 

V 

323 

24 

3 

6 

33 

47 

20K 

294 

2.3 

VI 

326 

45 

3 

1,930 

6 
22 
81 
89 

'2.^ 

vn 

274 

48 
2,200 

7    2.5 

vxn 

' 

264 
2,179 

28    2.1 

Total 

499:2,823 

3,026 

3,280 

1,999 

TT9?6' 

a>  22,1 

Tables  11  and  12  summarize  the  data  contained  respectively  i 
Tables  9  and  10.  These  summaries  show  conclusively  that  the  rura 
and  village  children  have  not  made  the  normal  advancement  i 
school  that  might  have  been  expected.  The  tables  disclose  these  twi 
facts:  (1)  That  an  imusually  large  number  of  children — ^rural  51.1' 
per  cent  and  village  39.87  per  cent — are  over  age,  and  one  or  nior 
years  behind  normal  standing;  and  (2)  that  the  wastage  up  throogl 
the  grades  is  very  large. 

Table  11. — Rural  children  under  age,  normul  age,  and  over  age. 


Grade. 


Number  in  each  grade. 


Under 
age. 


Nor- 
mal 
age. 


Over 
agfi. 


Total. 


Per  cent  in  each  grade. 


Under 
age. 


Nor- 
mal 
age. 


Orpr 


1 1,798 

II 1,037 

^. ,  960 

>. 1,001 

I  939 

9.'i2 

631 

850 


III. 
IV... 

v.... 

VI... 
\TI.. 
VIII. 


4,960 
2,522 
2,171 
2,148 
1,866 
1,600 
l,20.s 
1,297 


3,738 

2.966 
2,977 
3,483 
3,420 

3,rv*<8 

3,220 
3,591 


10,496 
6,525 
6,108 
6,632 
6,225 
6,240 
4,959 
5,738 


17.13 
15.90 
15.71 
15.09 
15.09 
15.26 
10.71 
14.81 


47.26 
38.65 
35.54 
32.39 
29.97 
25.64 
24.. 38 
22.60 


45.4 

52  s 
54  > 

5?.  II 


Totll 8,008  I   17,772 


27,083 


52,923  1     15.25 


33.-58 


51.1: 


Table  12. — ViUngc  children  tinder  age.  normal  age,  and  over  age. 


I 

IT ... . 
III... 

IV... 

V 

VI... 

vn.. 
vm. 


Grade. 


Total. 


Number  in  each  grade. 


Under 
age. 


492 
4«7 
559 
1,5HS 
3r>7 
35,i 
32*2 
315 


4,463 


Nor- 
mal 
age. 


2,277 
1.495 
1,299 
748 
925 
NM 
777 
6S7 


Over 
age. 


897 
843 
l,a'>0 
617 
1,307 
1,354 
1,402 
1,4H4 


Total. 


Per  cent  in  each  grade. 


Under 
age. 


9,072  ,     8,954  ,22,489       19.86 


Ncr- 
mol 
age. 


62.11 
52.93 
44.67 
25.51 
35.  SQ 
33  6.5 
31.66 
27.63 


40.34 
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Table  13  gives  the  grade  range  of  rural  children  who,  under  nor- 
mal oonditioni^  sliould  have  reached*  the  eighth  yeai*.  Out  of  a  total  of 
4,531  children  who  should  have  reached  the  eighth  grade,  all  except 
1:297,  or  28,62  per  cent,  are  still  below  that  grade. 

Table  13. — Grade  range  of  rural  ehildrcn  trho  under  normal  conditions  should 

be  in  eighth  grade. 


y 

Grades. 

In 

Grade 

I. 

In 
Grade 

n. 

In 
Grade 

m. 

In 

Grade 

IV. 

In 

Grade 

V. 

In 

Grade 

VI. 

In 
Grade 

vn. 

In 
Grade 

vm. 

Total. 

Kambcr  of  pupils 

43 

27 
0.59 

77 
1.69 

215 
4.74 

481 
10.60 

1,013 
22.35 

1,378 
30.41 

1,297 
2}S.62 

4,531 

TvcmJL 

100 
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DI3TQiBUT/ON     QT    ALL      PUPILS 
BY    GRADES     IN    SOUTH     DAKOTA 
RURAL    ySOHOOLS 
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Fig.  10. 

Figure  10  show8  graphically  the  wastage  up  throu<rh  the  grades. 
This  graph  is  baeed  on  the  whole  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
rural  schools.  Grade  1  contains  17^^51  pupils;  this  drops  to  10,899 
in  Grade  III,  after  which  it  increases  to  11,053  in  Grade  ^''     '"'  ' 
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great  variation  is  due  to  loose  classification  of  the  beginners,  who 
are  often  held  as  repeaters  in  the  first  grade  and  are  later  promoted 
direct  to  the  third  grade.  When  the  eighth  year  is  reached  only 
7,468  children  remain  out  of  the  much  larger  total  which  was  en- 
rolled in  the  first  grade.  But  now  comes  the  most  serious  break;  of 
all  these  children,  only  1,086  enter  rural  high-school  courses,  dwin- 
dling finally -to  164  students  in  the  last  year.  To  be  sure  ^ome  rural 
pupils  do  manage  to  attend  high  school  in  town. 

As  the  educated  leadership  of  rural  communities  must  come  from 
the  schools,  agincultural  South  Dakota  must  either  seek  this  educa- 
tion away  from  the  open  country  or  go  without  the  leadership. 

Summai^, — The  State  has  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  perma- 
nent school  plants.  This  great  investment  is  not  utilized  as  fully  as 
it  should  be.  The  chief  cause  is  indifferent  school  organization  and 
administration,  and  a  teaching  process  that  does  not  give  the  children 
the  kind  of  instruction  needed  in  this  great  agricultural  State.  This 
is  proved  by  the  comparatively  small  enrollment  of  school  popula- 
tion and  the  low  daily  attendance.  In  enrollment  of  school  population 
the  State  ranks  twentieth  among  the  23  States  comprising  the  Middle 
Western  and  Western  groups;  in  daily  attendance  likewise  it  is 
twentieth.  If  the  daily  attendance  were  retkoned  on  the  basis  of 
school  population  instead  of  on  enrollment,  less  than  one-half  of  the 
school  population  would  be  in  school  daily.  The  school  year  is  170 
days  long.  This  is  more  than  in  the  poorer  States,  but  behind  the 
better  States.  The  schools  ought  to  be  reorganized  as  all-year  schools, 
in  keeping  with  the  new  kind  of  school  proposed  later  in  the  report. 
An  average  pupil's  school  life  is  surprisingly  short,  because  of  late 
enrollment  and  irregular  attendance.  Very  few  rural  children,  un- 
fortunately, get  the  advantages  of  secondary  and  higher  schools. 
Nearly  all  the  culture  and  all  the  technical  and  practical  education 
of  South  Dakota  farm  folk  must  be  acquired  in  these  small  schools, 
during  the  short  period  now  allotted  to  school  life.  Every  thought- 
ful person  will  agree  that  the  level  of  cultural  and  practical  leader- 
ship can  not  be  raised  much  before  radical  changes  are  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  small  schools,  chiefly  the  rural  schools. 

Recommendations, — The  survey  committee  recommends :  1.  A  care- 
ful annual  census  of  the  school  population  in  all  school  districts  of 
I  he  State,  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  now  provided  by  law,  but 
under  immediate  supervision  from  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  on  uniform  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  State.  The 
census  should  classify  the  school  population  as  follows:  5  to  18 
years;  6  to  21  yeats;  over  8  and  under  16  years;  6  to  14  years;  and 
over  14  to  18  years.  This  would  give  the  desired  basis  for  a  complete 
classification  for  State  and  Federal  uses. 
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2.  The  compulsory  attendance  act  to  be  enforced  by,  and  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  placed  on,  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction working  through  the  county  boards  of  education. 

3.  A  system  of  records  to  be  perfected  by  the  State  department  of 
eiiucation,  to  be  used  in  transferring  pupils  from  community  to  com- 
munity, that  will  make  evasion  of  school  attendance  impossible. 

4.  A  practical  reorganization  of  the  school  year  as  follows:  The 
school  year  to  open  January  1  of  each  year,  at  which  time  new 
teachers  are  to  be  hired  and  school  work  begun.  This  would  make 
it  possible  to  retain  the  same  teachers  for  both  spring  and  fall  of 
the  year,  and  make  easy  the  utilization  of  the  school  premises  for 
gardening  and  agricultural  experimentation  (see  p.  70). 

5.  Appropriate  legislation  to  lengthen  the  teachingyear  to  a  mini- 
mum of  9  months  of  20  teaching  days  each ;  provided  -that  the  teach- 
ing hours  may  be  shortened  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
pupils'  labor  is  essential  to  agricultural  and  other  industrial  work. 
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SCHOOL  SUPPORT:  WHAT  THE  STATE  PAYS  FOR 
EDUCATION. 


Sowrces  of  siufrport. — The  sources  of  school  support  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  are  local  taxes  levied  by  the  local  school  districts  and 
township  school  district,  county  taxes,  and  sundry  income  from  the 
Stat©  perii\a;\ent  fund.  In  addition  to  these  sources  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  sole*  of  bonds  when  tlie  schools  require  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  school  sites  and  the  construction  of  school  buildings.  South 
Dakota  is  one  of  a  small  gi'oup  of  States  which  do  not  levy  a  general 
State  tax  for  education.  The  other  States  of  this  group  are  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Wyoming. 

Rate  (md  amount  of  taxation. — The  local  taxes  are  levied  by  the 
district  school  board,  which  may,  under  law,  raise  for  all  purposes  not 
to  exceed  20  mills  on  the  dollar  yearly ;  but  the  regular  annual  tax 
levy  must  not  exceed  10  mills  of  the  assessed  value  of  property  in 
common  school  districts,  nor  exceed  15^  mills  in  independent  school 
districts.  Boards  may  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property,  with  the  approval  of  the  gover- 
nor. The  money  thus  raised,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  to  be  used 
solely  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  the  building  of  school- 
houses. 

The  county  tax  is  placed  by  the  county  commissioners,  who  levy  a 
tax  of  $1  on  each  elector  of  the  county.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax 
go  to  support  the  common  schools.  The  money  is  distributed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  school  children  between- G  and  21  years. 

Additional  funds  are  secured  from  fines  collected  in  the  course  of 
.  enforcing  the  laws,  such  as  the  laws  that  deal  with  the  removal  of 
timber  or  wood  from  school,  public,  or  endowment  lands;  the  general 
compulsory  school  attendance;  child  labor;  and  laws  which  prohibit 
the  making  of  false  reports  by  district  school  board  clerks  or  treas- 
urers, or  which  penalize  the  failure  of  the  State  superintendent  or 
district  officers  to  report. 

The  State  permanent  school  fund  consists  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  school  lands,  which  are  invested  in  farm  mortgages,  county, 
school,  and  municipal  bonds,  and  of  deferred  payments  on  outstand- 
ing contracts, 
50 
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The  State  permaneiU  school  futid. — The  schools  of  South  Dakota 
are  especially  fortunate  in  the  way  they  have  been  endowed  with  school 
lands.  Through  a  policy  of  wise  forethought  the  State  has  con- 
served for  school  use  2,339,912  acres  of  common-school  land,  and 
597,285  acres  of  endowment  and  public-building  lands,  making  a 
total  of  2,937497  acres.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1917,  the  j)ermanent  school  fund  amounted  to  $9,112,076.07,  while 
the  deferred  payments  on  school  land  contracts  amounted  to  $4,820,- 
iS6.94,  making  a  grand  total  of  $13,982,303.01.  All  this  amount  is 
drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  and  6  i>er  cent.  The  interest  and 
income  apportioned  to  the  common  schools  on  December  1,  1917,  was 
$1413^24.02,  or  $6.22  per  capita^  for  each  child  of  school  age  in  tlie 
State.  Besides  this,  there  was  apportioned  to  the  higher  educational 
institutions  and  schools  for  defectives  and  the  industrial  schools  for 
the  fiscal  year  1917,  $111,925.89. 

The  source  of  this  income  has  been  wisely  protected  by  law,  which 
prohibits  the  school  lands  from  being  soid  at  less  than  $10  per  acre. 
It  is  believed  that  when  all  the  school  lands  are  finally  sold  there 
will  be  a  permanent  fund  of  at  least  $90,000,000,  as  the  present  price 
paid  for  these  la^ds.  averages  from.  $17  to  $40  pei*  acre. 

Growth  of  receipts  and  expenditures, — ^T^bles  14,  16,  and  19  show 
the  general  tendency  with  respect  to  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
funds  used  in  the  suppoit  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State  for  the 
past  four  years. 


Tabu!  14. — School  moneys  received  durmfj  the  last  four  pears. 


Year. 

school  funds 

and  rent  of 

school  lands. 

1912  n          

$767,005 

892,054 

1,002,655 

1,016,274 

lBU-14 

Mi-is 

WL5-16.... 

Income  of 


From  State 
tax  or  appro- 
priation. 


From  local 
tax  or  appro- 
priation. 


$2,260,244 
4,061,6^1 
4.277,7H4 
4,716,029 


From  other 

sources, 

State  and 

local. 


$259,908 
241,920 
337,992 

328,254 


Total,  ex- 
cluding bal- 
ances on 
hand  and 

Erooeeds  of 
ond  sales. 


$3, 2S57, 157 
5, 299, 528 
5, 61 R,  361 
6,060,557 


The  table  above  indicates  that  there  has  been  relatively  little  in- 
euBsse  in  the  income  from  the  permanent  fund  during  the  last  three 
years,  the  principal  gain  being  in  the  amount  of  local  tax  levied. 
A  slight  loss  is  indicated  in  the  amount  derived  from  other  sources. 
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Table  15. — SourccH  of  receipts  during  the  years  1915  and  1916, 


Sources. 

Rural  districts. 

independent  and  con- 
solidated districts. 

All  districts. 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

Balance  on  hand,close 
fiscal  year 

$1,155,303.62 

696,175.23 
2,562,749.39 

131,6ia53 

109,575.43 

$1,257,064.08 

707,998.57 
2,846,588.76 

239,762.59 

120,881.19 

$413,146.77 

306,479.27 
1,715,034.65 

716,615.64 

228,347.04 

$824,476.76 

308,274.96 
1,869,442.95 

282,578.48 

207,372.41 

$1,568, 45a  39 

1,002,654.50 
4,277,784.04 

848,126.17 

337,922.47 

$2, 081, 54a  84 

Received  from  appor- 
tionment  

1,016,273.51 

Received  from  tax . . . 

Received  from  sale  of 

bonds 

4,710,029.71 
522,341.07 

Received    from    all 
other  sources 

328,253.60 

Total 

4,655,414.20 
3,500,110.58 

3,368,500.05 

5,172,293.19 
3,915,299.11 

3,665,466.52 

3,379,523.37 
2.966,376.60 

2,250,880.96 

3,492,145.56 
2,667,668.80 

2,385,090.32 

8,034,937.57 
6,466,487.18 

5,618,316.01 

8,«64,43&75 
6,582,W7.«1 

6,060,550.94 

Total,  excluding 
bond  sales 

Total,  excluding 
bond  sales  and 
balance  on  hand 

It  appears  from  the  ab6ve  table  that  the  amount  received  from 
the  sale  of  bonds  in  1915  was  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts ;  in  1916  this  proportion  was  nearly  6  per  cent. 

Expenditures. — While  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the 
relative  growth  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  Tables  16  and  19  are 
included  to  show  the  growth  of  expenditures  for  public  education  in 
the  State  during  the  last  quadrennium. 

T.^BT.E  IG. — Expenditure  for  puhlic  school  education,  based  on  school  cnroUment} 


Year. 

Total  ex- 
penditure. 

School 
enroll- 
ment. 

Per  capita 
expendi- 
ture. 

Year. 

Total  ex- 
penditure. 

$5,065,508 
6,784,086 

School 
enroll- 
ment. 

Peroapita 
expendi- 
ture.- 

1912-13  

$4,109,642 
4,538,026 

132.764 
130,812 

$30.96 
34.68 

1914-15 

130,842 
134,136 

$38.72 

1913-14 

1915-16 

43.12 

>  Based  on  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1915-16. 

If  one  compares  South  Dakota  with  the  other  22  States  in  the 
north  central  and  northwestern  sections,  the  position  of  the  State  is 
not  so  favorable. 

Tabtjc  17. — Amount  rrpcndcd  on  puhlic  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of 

age  (1915-16), 


1.  Montana $65.  71 

2.  California 56.  24 

3.  Nevada 43.73 

4.  Arizona 42.60 

5.  Washington 38.  91 

6.  Wyomln>f 38.81 

7.  Oregon 36.61 

8.  Idaho 36.55 

9.  North    Dakota 36.43 

10.  Iowa 35.60 

11.  T'tah 35.51 

12.  Indiana .34.  13 

13.  Minnesota 33.87 


14.  Colorado f  33.  40 

15.  Ohio 88.37 

16.  MichiKan 82.03 

17.  Kansas 81.  T© 

18.  Nobraslca 81.37 

19.  South   Dakota f».7f 

20.  Illinois 29.07 

21.  Wisconsin 24.80 

22.  Missouri 19.97 

23    New    Mexico 10.76 

United    Stat«^8 23.87 

Avera^** 35.50 

Median 34. 13 
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Table  18. — Awnotint  cjppended  on  puhlic  schools  for  each  child  5  to  JS  pears  of 
aac  in  average  attendance  (1915-16) — North  Central  and  Western  States 
only. 


1.  Montana $86.37 

2.  California . 78.17 

3.  Arizona 77.85 

4.  Neyada 76.26 

5.  North    I>akota 69.62 

6.  WaahlnKton 68.33 

7.  Idaho 63.26 

8.  Semth   Dahota 61,t$ 

9.  Wyoming; 67.65 

10.  MinnesoUl 57.22 

n.  rolormdo 55- S^ 

12.  Ohio- 52.88 

\X  Oregon 62.59 


14.  Iowa $52.16 

15.  Indiana 51.77 

16.  Utah 50.84 

17.  Nebraska 50.06 

18.  Kansas 49.40 

19.  Michigan 47.66 

20.  Illinois 45.16 

21.  Wisconsin 44.90 

22.  New   Mexico 38.  79 

23.  Missouri 33.65 

United  StatPH 41.72 

Average 67.60 

Median 62.88 


Tabim  19. — Chr>trth  of  cxpcnrliture  per  capita  of  population  and  relative  rank 
of  South  Dakota  among  the  Middle  Western  and  Wcst<'rn  Staten. 


rear. 

Amount 

per 
capita. 

Relative 
rank. 

Year. 

Amount 

per 
capita. 

BelaUye 
rank. 

S6.39 
6.8« 

27 
32 

1 

,  1914-15 

S7.46 
8.23 

16 

^9^3_l^ 

,  1915-16 

14 

1 

According   to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner  of    Education,  upon  which  Table  19  is  based,  in  the  year 
1012-13  South   Dakota  ranked  twenty-seventh  among  all  the  States 
in  expenditure  for  public  schools  per  capita  of  total  population.     In 
1013-14:    the    State  ranked  thirty-second,  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
expenditure    per   capita  having  fallen  considerably.     In   the  year 
1014-15  the  State  ranked  sixteenth,  and  in  the  year  1915-16  it  was     • 
the  fourteenth  in  rank,  with  an  expenditure  of  $8.23  per  capita  of 
total  population.     Montana  ranks  highest  in  per  capita  expenditure 
of  total  population,  with  $14.14,  which  exceeds  the  expenditure  of 
South  Dakota  by  nearly  70  per  cent. 

According  to  Table  17,  South  Dakota  ranks  nineteenth  among  the 
23  States  under  comparison  with  respect  to  the  amount  expended  on 
public  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of  age  (1915-16).  A 
glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the  State  is  considerably  lower  than 
either  the  average  as  represented  by  Utah  or  the  median  as  repre- 
sented by  Indiana.  Compared  with  Montana,  California,  and  Wash- 
ington, States  which  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  development 
of  good  public-school  systems,  the  showing  of  South  Dakota  is  very 
poor, 

According  to  Table  18,  however,  South  Dakota  ranks  much  higher, 
although  the  amount  expended  on  each  child  5  to  18  years  of  age, 
based  on  average  attendance,  is  only  $3.61  more  than  the  average, 
ijvhich  is  approximately  $57.65,  or  that  of  Wyoming.  Washington 
is  expending  over  11  per  cent  more  than  South  Dakota,  and  Cali- 
fornia exceeds  the  latter  State  by  over  27  per  cent  in  this  type  of 
expendi  tu  re. 

79888^—18 6 
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ffeetdjustmerU  of  the  hasw  for  dUrhum  of  iaxaMon^ — ^According 
to  Table  20,  three  important  features  in  the  present'  tax  system 
deserve  special  consideration.  The  first  is  the  relatively  large  pro- 
portion, of  income  derived  from  the  permanent  funds  as  compared 
witk  the  other  States,  South  Dakota  being  exceeded  in  this  respect 
by  Nevada  with.  21,91  per  cent  and  Wyoming-  with  38.8  per  cent 
(1915-16). 

Table  20. — Percentage  anali^is  of  school  revenue. 


Year. 

from  per- 
manent 
fimds. 

Dwlv«d 
from  lo- 
cal tax, 

etc. 

Dorfved 

from  other 

sources. 

Year. 

DeriTed 
(nHzi  per- 
manent 
funds. 

Defived 
from  lo- 
cal tax, 
etc 

from 

other 

sour«^^. 

1913-13 

23.33 
18.74 

68.76 
70.  W 

7.91 
4.62 

1914-i&. 

17.85 
19.50 

7».14 
74.20 

A.  01 

1913-14 

1915-16  

C.30 

This  proportion  of  19.50  per  cent  is  high,  compared  with  the  aver- 
age for  the  Xorth  Central  division  of  States — 3.12  per  cent  and  the 
average  of  the  western  division — T.95  per  cent. 

The  second  feature  is  the  absence  of  a  general  State  tax  for  pub- 
lic-school support.  This  State  tax  averages  for  the  entire  countr\* 
15.08  per  cent  of  the  total  school  revenue.  In  the  North  Central  di- 
vision of  States;  it  amounts  to  10.72  per  cent,  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division  12.51  per  cent,  in  the  Western  division  18.57  per  cent,  in 
the  South  Atlantic  division  24.91  per  cent,  and  in  the  South  Central 
division  29.87  per  cent. 

The  third  feature  is  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  school  rev- 
enue which  is  raised  by  local  district  taxation,  the  county  tax  being 
of  little  significance.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  local  districts  are  defraying  about  three-fourths  of  the  public- 
school  expenditure  of  the  State.  While  this  proportion  differs  but 
slightly  from  the  average  proportion  for  the  entire  country,  yet  in 
the  light  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  State  there  is  evidence 
of  the  need  of  a  redistribution  of  the  burden  and  responsibility  of 
taxation. 

If  the  school,  districts  were  homogeneous  in  character,  if  there 
were  a  general  equality  of  population,  industrial  activity,  and  wealth, 
as  well  as  in  educational  aims,  the  district  method,  of  taxation  might 
receive  less  criticism.  But  such  equality  of  conditions  does  not  hold 
to  any  great  extent  in  any  State,  and  certainly  it  does  not  hold  in 
South  Dakota. 

South  Dakota  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  geographical 
sections:  The  iBrst  include«s  10  western  counties  with  no  railroads, 
few,  if  any,  important  tax-producing  industries,  and  a  meager  popu- 
lation of  21,946  inhabitants;  the  second  section  includes  24  counties 
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vkii  a  small  railDoad  mileage,  a  corresponding  amount  of  taxable 
industries^  and  a  population  of  127,337;  the  third  section  includes 
21)  counties  with  wmsiderable  railroad  mileage,  a  fair  proportion  of 
uiabfe  industries,  and  a.  population  of  200,032 ;  the  fourth  section, 
wkich  is  largely  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  includes  13  counties 
whicii  have  an  extensive  railroad  mileage,  a  corresponding  large 
proportion  of  taxable  properties  and  industries  of  importance,  and 
a  population  of  208,746. 

It  ia  perfectly  natural  to  expect  under  the  conditions  mentioned 
abofe  that  there  will  be  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
school  districts  of  the  State.  It  is  evident  that  the  school  districts 
which  are  on.  the  railroads  will  tend  to  be  more  populous,  industrial, 
and*  to  a  certain  extent  more  prosperous*  than  thowe  situated  more 
•liitant.  The  schools  of  these  wealthier  and  more  populous  districts 
can  be  operated  to  a  greater  advantage  than  can  those  which  are 
in  poorer  and  less  pof>ulous  communities.  The  larger  average  attend- 
ince  and  the  correspondingly  low  per  capita  cost  are  not  possible  in 
the  more  remote  and  leas-favored  regions.  *  The  fluctuating  popula- 
ti<Hi  in  many  of  the  rural  centers  also  tends  to  retard  continuous  and 
consi^ent  development  of  the  public-school  support. 

In  many  districts  where  consolidation  of  schools  has  been  effected 
t  lack  of  financial  means  still  causes  inefficiency,  hardships,  and  a 
^bwing  up  of  educational  prepress  of  the  community. 

State  and  county  taxes. — Notwithstanding  the  generous  attitude 
ti  the  people  of  the  State  toward  public  education,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  present  plans  of  school  support  are  antiquated,  inadequate, 
and  «itirely  uni^ted  to  a  progressive,  wealthy,  and  growing  com- 
monwealth of  the  rich  Northwest.  There  is  need  of  definite  plans 
of  support  whidi  will  insure  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  best 
educational  policies  throughout  the  entire  State.  Especial  attention 
^Kmld  be  given  to  the  weaker,  pioneer  districts. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  committee  that  a  sound  and  progressive 
Slate  policy  of  public  education  will  be  materially  helped  by  shift- 
ifl?  the  burden  of  taxation.  First,  the  county  should  be  the  re- 
sponsible unit  of  local  educational  support  in  harmony  with  the 
plans  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  possible 
ti)  equalize  the  conditions  of  taxation  and  expenditure  within  the 
om^tuent  districts-.  The  local  districts  should  be  allowed  to  sup- 
plenait  the  county  tax  in  order  to  more  fully  realize  local  ideals, 
beouse  the  county  tax  may  not  always  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
The  county  tax  tends  to  insure  a  fair  taxation  and  expenditure 
throQ^out  its  borders,  but  at  that  point  it  reaches  its  limitation. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and 
the  larger  sections  which  are  in  need  of  help,  a  pennaaint 
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State  tax  is  necessary.  While  South  Dakota  is  blessed  with  an 
excellent  income  from  its  permanent  fimds,  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
amoimt  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  aggressive  State  policy.  In  the 
second  place,  the  State  should  levy  an  annual  school  tax  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  income  from  the  permanent  funds,  would  amount  to 
one-third  of  the  total  public-school  revenue.  Such  a  proportion 
properly  expended  will  tend  to  equalize  conditions  throughout  the 
State.  The  experience  of  some  of  the  most  progressive  State  school 
systems,  such  as  are  found  in  California,  Washington,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, shows  the  great  value  of  a  well-directed  State  tax  of  good  pro- 
portions. According  to  the  best  information  the  majority  of  the 
public  schojols  lying  in  the  more  remote  and  poorer  districts  of  Cali- 
^  fornia  and  Washington  are  as  well  supported  as  the  schools  in  the 
more  favored  and  more  populous  communities. 

The  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  should  be  used  to  extend  a  special  aid 
to  poor  districts  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  iof  the  State  where 
consolidation  of  schools  is  yet  impracticable.  It  might  also  weU  be 
used  as  a  stimulus  to  further  consolidation  of  schools,  and  in  assist- 
ing coninumities  to  maintain  teacher-training  departments  in  high 
schools;  also  for  the  association  of  district  schools  and  for  the  main- 
tenjince  of  rural  high  schools.  The  amount  of  aid  granted  should  be 
based  on  the  aggiegate  daily  attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  rather  than  on  the  total  school  population  of  the  county  dis- 
trict, the  proportion  being  two-thirds  on  aggi-egate  attendance  and 
one-third  on  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 

Puhllc  (diccafion  involves  contlnualJy  grooving  expenses. — The 
essential  characteristics  of  first-class  educational  support  are  stability 
and  growth.  A  fluctuating  income  can  not  bring  good  results.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  raise  and  expend  as  large  an  amount  of 
money  as  the  State  and  the  counties  can  afford  in  order  to  reach 
the  maximum  of  efficienc}'.  A  study  of  the  expenditures  in  some 
of  the  States  with  first-class  public-school  systems  shows  that  these 
States  have  been  willing  to  do  nearly  twice  as  much  as  South  Da- 
kota in  order  to  reach  their  goal.  Public  education  can  not  be  a 
money-saving  process.  The  present  conditions  in  this  country  de- 
mand a  much  larger  expenditure  than  usual  in  order  to  obtain  the 
^    needed  efficiency  of  school  service. 

Summany  of  recommendations, — The  committee  believes  that  the 
stability  and  growth  of  the  public-school  system  in  South  Dakota 
require  certain  definite  modifications  in  the  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion.   To  this  end  it  recommends: 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  county  as  the  unit  of  local  taxation;  the 
funds  when  collected  to  be  used  to  equalize  educational  advantages 
over  the  coxmty. 
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2.  The  local  school  community  to  be  authorized  to  levy  taxes  or 
to  issue  bonds  for  extraordinary  purposes  only,  such  as  erecting  new 
buildings  and    procuring  larger  sites  and  school  farms. 

3.  The  levying  of  a  State  tax  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
school  maintenance  of  the  State  (including  the  present  permanent 
school  fund). 

4.  The  adoption  of  a  permanent  millage  tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Staters  higher  educational  institutions,  to  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  each  institution,  to  supplant  the  present 
legislative  appropriations. 

5.  The  adoption  of  a  new  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  present 
State  permanent  fund  and  future  State  taxes  as  follows:  (a)  The 
permanent  fund  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  daily 
attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  instead  of  as  at  the 
present  on  the  basis  of  school  population,  provided  that  weak  schools 
in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  be  credited  with  not  to  exceed 
'2,000  attendance  days  in  addition  tp  their  actual  aggregate  daily 
attendance ;  (&)  the  proposed  State  taxes  to  be  awarded  for  consoli- 
dation of  schools,  establishment  of  rural  and  other  high  scliools, 
teacher  training  in  high  ^hools,  etc.,  only  when  the  local  school 
communities  have  indicated  their  cooperation  by  agreeing  to  certain 
requii'eineiits  made  by  law,  as  a  stipulation  under  which  such  aid 
may  be  received. 
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PRESENT   STATUS    OF  RURAL   SCHOOL.  PLANT   AND 
ITS   ADAPTABILITY   TO   PUBLIC   NEEDS. 


Introduction. — Before  it  can  be  decided  whether  a  school  meets  the 
needs  of  a  locality  it  is  necessary  to  know  both  the  community  and» 
the  school.  The  opening  chapter  of  this  survey  gives*  sufficient  in- 
formation, relative  to  the  State  and  its  people,  for  the  reader  to 
form  an  intelligent  backgroimd  of  the  community  that  is  to  be  served 
by  the  school.  Other  chapters  have,  enlarged  upon  the  organization, 
administration  and  supervision  of  rural  schools,  their  daily  attend- 
ance, course  af  study  and  status  of  instruction.  However,  these  do 
not  comprise  all  the  essentia-ls  of  a  school.  In  judging  the  efficiency 
of  any  enterprise  in  the  industrial  world  the  first  consideration  is 
generally  gi.ven  to  the  plant.  This  is  no  less  true  of  the  school.  The 
attendance,  course  of  study,  and  instruction  are,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  limited  or  expanded  by  the  existing  school  plant.  A  study 
of  the  plant  includes  the  grounds,  buildings*,  equipment,  and  sajii- 
ta»ry  conditions.  These  fonn  the  basis  for  discussion  in  this  chapter. 
The  conclusions  are  based  upon  answers  to  questionnaires  sent  the 
teachers  and  f  mm  personal  observations  in  eight  counties*  representa- 
\a\^  of  typical  areas  of  the  State.  Questionnaires,  either  wlwlly  or 
pafftly  answered,  were  returned  by  5,301  teachers.  This  represents 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers.  Of  the  question- 
naires returned,  3,941  were  fro/n  teachers  in  open  country  schools 
and  1,360  from  teachers  in  villages. 

School  locailoThfi. — The  following  t|tble  gives  the  teachers'  estimate 
of  the  area  of  the  school  grounds^: 

Table  21. — ^ize  of  school  grounds. 


Area. 


Oi)on  country. 

Village. 

Number. 

iPeroent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

148 

378 

1,687 

817 

5 
12 
56 
27 

18 
34 

197 
178 

4 

8 
46 
42 

3,030 

1 

100 

427 

100 

Less  than  ^  acre. . 

Half  acre 

One  acre 

More  than  lacre. 

Total 


58 
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Comparison  of  the  data  indicates  that  the  area  of  over  half  of  the 
pxHinds  ih  tW  open-country  school  is  1  acre.  Forty-two  per  cent 
of  the  Tillage  grounds  contain  more  than  1  acre.  The  encouraging 
thing  is  that  there  are  mpre  grounds  in  both  types  of  schools  with 
more  than  1  acre  than  witJi  less  than  1  acre.  Replies  were  re- 
ceived from  3^88  teachers  in  open  countrj'  and  from  482  in  the 
villflgK?,  as  to  whether  the  grounds  were  fenced.  In  the  open 
country  the  grounds  of  996  schools,  or  29  per  cent,  were  fenced,  and 
in  Village  schools  164,  or  34  per  cent,  were  fenced. 

These  replies  from  teachei's  indicate  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
school  grounds  in  village  schools  are  fenced  than  in  open-country 
schools.  Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools  report  woven 
wire  as  the  kind  of  fencing  used. 

Phygrotunds. — Even  though  the  school  ground  may  consist  of  the 
traditional  acre,  the  buildings  are  often  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
to  prohibit  the  utilization  of  the  greatest  possible  playground  space. 
The  following  table  shows  the  conditions  in  South  Dakota : 

Table  22. — Size  of  playgroundn. 


Site. 

Open  country. 

village. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

No  phyground 

50 

184 

473 

1,662 

2 

8 
20 
70 

Oofr-qoaiter  acre 

20 
60 
273 

5 

Oi»-hAU»cre 

Over  i  acre. 

17 

78 

Total 

2,3S9 

100 

363 

100 

The  fact  that  grounds  are  reported  with  no  playgrounds,  or  with 
one-fourth  or  one-half  acre,  seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
buildings  are  not  placed  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  utilization  of 
play  space.  In  fact,  the  tendency  is  to  place  the  school  building  in 
the  center  of  the  school  lot. 

On  playground  apparatus  3y42«7  rural  teachers  reported.  Of  this 
number  270,  or  8  per  cent,  reported  some  equipment  in  -this  line. 
The  condition  is  much  better  in  the  village  schools.  Replies  from  486 
teachers  indicate  34  per  cent  wnth  playground  apparatus. 

Experimental  plats. — ^This  includes  small  garden  plats  and  larger 
plats  used  for  experiments  in  agriculture.  The  results  are  based  on 
answers  from  3,488  teachers  in  Xhe  open-country  school  and  402  in  the 
villages.  The  percentages  are  as  follows:  Open-country  schools  with 
experimental  plats,  8  per  cent;  village  schools  with  experimental 
plats,  61  per  cent. 

Condition  of  buildings. — ^The  opinions  of  3,486  rural  teachers  and 
368  village  teachers  on  the  condition  of  repair  of  the  school  build- 
ing are  given  on  page  60. 
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Tabi^  23. — Condition  of  buildings. 


Condition. 

Open  country. 

VlJJage. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Good 

1,123 

1,576 

787 

32 
45 
23 

211 
115 
42 

5S 

Fair 

31 

Poor 

11 

Total 

3,486 

100 

368 

100 

In  the  teachers'  judgment  the  rural-school  buildings  are  good  in 

32  per  cent  of  the  schools  and  fair  in  45  per  cent.    Fifty-eight  per 

cent  of  the  buildings  in  villages  are  reported  good.     The  observers 

were   impressed   with   the   generally   good    upkeep    of    the   school 

buildings. 

CONDITON3      or-    OUTBU/LDfNGS 
or      ^OUTH    CX^XKOTA 

nUPAL.  HB         VILLAQC  ■■ 


^CPAPATC 
BUILDINGS 


fNStOE  CHEMICAL 
TOILETS 


CHEIMICAJL  TOU^ETS 
SATISFACTORY 


Flush  TOILETS 


Fig.  11. 


Outhuildhigs. — The  data  received  from  the  questionnaires  relative 
to  outbuildings  comprise  information  concerning  location  of  out- 
houses and  chemical  and  flush  toilets.     The  tabulations  are  given 

below : 

Tabijs  24. — Outbuildings, 


Open  country. 


Total 
replies. 


Percent 

replying 

yes. 


Village. 


Total 
replies. 


Percent 

replying 

yes. 


Separate  outbuilding 3, 727 

Chemical  toilets I  3,442 

Chemical  sUlsfactory I  108 

Flush  toilets <  3,230 

I 


506 
404 

342 


07 
77 
70 
19 


The  prevalent  type  of  outbuildings  for  open-country  schools  is 
to  build  both  boys'  and  girls'  toilets  under  one  roof,  and  separate 
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them  by  a  coal  bin.  No  instances  of  chemical  or  flush  toilets  in 
niral  schools  were  obsen'cd  by  the  survey  committee. 

Lighting. — In  measuring  the  correctness  of  schoolroom  lighting 
consideration  is  given  to  the  placing  of  the  windows,  to  the  rela- 
tion of  window  space  to  floor  space,  and  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  shades.    . 

An  examination  of  the  data  below,  which  are  based  on  reports 
from  teachei-s,  indicates  that  70  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools 
are  cross-lighted  and  that  the  maximum  window  placing  for  village 
schools  is  39  per  cent  left  and  rear. 

DELATI\/E    DpSITION     OF    WINDOWS     IN 
;5,705    QUQAL   SCHOOLS   INTs6uq;^H   DAKOTA 


Fio.  12. 
Table  25. — Lighting  exposure. 


Winder  •  placing. 

Open  country. 

Vfllagc. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

I/ft •. 

172 
5G6 

32 

2,587 

298 

50 

5 
15 

1 
70 

8 

1 

77 
228 

18 
178 

68 
9 

13 

bStaodraar 

30 

Rair 

3 

Left  and  rignt 

31 

Three  tides.. 

12 

Foot  sides 

2 

Total 

3,705 

100 

678 

100 

Replies  were  received  from  3,296  teachers  in  open-country  schools 
and  from  486  teachers  in  village  schools  concerning  the  relation  of 
window  space  to  floor  space.    These  results  are  as  follows;    ^"^ 
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Tjble  26. — Relation  9f  floor  apace  to  window  space. 


Window  space  vs.  floor  spoce. 


Less  than  10  per  cent 

lltol3i)erc©nt 

10  to  20  per  cent 

21  to  25  per  cent 

OTer2flpercent 

*     Total 


Opeaoountry. 


Number.  Percent, 


493 
972 
814 
495 
522 


3,206 


100 


Village. 


Number.  Percfnt 


72 

152 

114 

83 

65 


486 


15 
31 
24 
17 
13 


A  comparison  of  the  above  data  shows  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  rooms  in  both  open-country  and  village  schools  have  insuffi- 
cient light.  The  median  is  17.12  per  cent  for  ttie  open  country  and 
16.6  per  cent  for  the  villages. 

These  estimates  of  teachers  on  the  lighting  in  open-country  schools 
are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  conditions  found  by  the  survey  com- 
mittee. It  is  stated  in  the  chapter  on  "Instruction  and  supervision 
in  open-country  and  village  schools"  that  the  dbservers  found 
the  lighting  unsatisfactory  on  one  or  all  points  in  79  per  cent  of  the 
•open-country  schools  and  in  38  per  cent  of  the  village  schools. 

Heating  and  vcntlldtlng, — The  replies  of  teachers  on  the  subject 
of  heating  and  ventilation  are  given  below : 

Table  27. — Heating, 


Ifeans. 

Open  country. 

ViUi««L 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Peroflou 

XJnjacketed  stove .     , 

1,993 

1,323 

338 

55 

36 

9 

114 
150 
306 

?0 
26 
54 

Jacketed  stove 

Furnace 

Total 

3.654 

100 

570                   lou 

Table  2%,—Yeniilat 

on.                        ^ 

Means. 

Open  country. 

Village. 

Number.^ 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent- 

Ventilating  sjrstem 

- 

1,350 

2,209 

240 

36 
58 
6 

304 
210 
37 

55 

Windows 

Other  arrangement 

» 

Total 

3,799 

100 

551 

lllO 

In  these  answers  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  sanitary 
heating  and  ventilating  plants  are  included  under  the  term  "  stove 
(jacketed)-'  or  ''  furnace."  It  is  probable  that  there  has  been  some 
overlapping  in  the  answers  on  these  Iwo  items.    The  significant  thine 
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in  the  axfflw«rs  is  tkal  more  than  half  of  the.  oj>en-country  schools 
are  heated  by  unjacketed  stoves.  The  observers  found  heating  and 
ventilating  systeaas  or  furnaces  iri  46  per  cent  of  48  open-country 
schools  and  in  82  per  cent  of  89  rooms  in  the-  villages. 
,  It  is  only  nattn^  that  58  per  cent  of  the  open-country  teachers 
should  report  windows  as  the  only  means  of  ventilation.  Systems  of 
ventilation  in  55  per  cent  of  the  village  schools  are  quite  identical 
with  54  per  cent  of  ihe  village  schools*  heated  by  furnaces. 

HUAirtNG     ADPAPATUS       UTILIZED 
IN   JGS4   RUQAL     AND    ^70    VOJLAGE 
SCHOOLjS      in     south      DAKOTA 

o      fo    ;^    jp    M    so    BO    TO     &0    ^     'poJ^ 

COMMO/Si 


sJACKJTT^i 


rUONACET 


Drinkinff'  'water. — ^A  study  of  the  drinking  water  includes  informa- 
tion on  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  its  purity,  and  facilities  for 
drinking.     These  replies  from  teachers  are  as  follows : 

Table  29. — Source  of  •water. 


Open  country . 

ViUage. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Welloneroiiiids-  -  -  -- 

2S6 
2,030 
102 
3Gfi 
372 
779 

7 
52 
3 
9 
9 
20 

80 

191 

9 

80 
151 

40 

14 

34 

Snrine      ^                ...     - 

2 

ckSS :: :.::: 

16 

Other  suDn]  V             .,.,--.--.. 

27 

Nooft..                    

7 

Total             

3.935 

100 

557 

100 

The  term  "  other  supply  "  refers  to  children  bringing  their  drink- 
ing-water from  home  in  bottles,  jugs,  or  the  like.  "  None"  probably 
means  that  the  pupils  are  not  supplied  w  ith  drinking  water  or  that 
the  district  makes  no  provision  for  the  san^e.  The  observers  re- 
gretted to  find  many  schools  without  any  drinking  water  whatever. 
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According  to  the  teachers'  reports  52  per  cent  of  the  open-country 
schools  carry  the  water  from  a  neighbor's  well.  In  a  State  like  South 
Dakota,  where  settlement  is  not  close,  this  often  means  that  little 
children  must  carry  water  a  long  distance.  In  cold  weather  the  temp- 
tation is  to  go  without  it  rather  Ihan  make  the  effort  to  go  for  it.     , 

WATEP     SUPPLV'    rOP    PUPAL 
SCHOOLS    IN  SOUTH   DAKOTA 
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Fig.  14. 


Relative  to  the  purity  of  the  drinking  water,  2,910  open-country 
teachers  and  359  village  teachers  gave  their  judgment.  The  follow- 
ing figures  represent  the  percentage  of  teachers  in  open  country  and 
village  who  believe  their  drinking  water  is«pure:  Open  coimtry,  85 
per  cent;  village,  92  per  cent. 


Table  30.- 

—Facilities  for  drinking. 

FacIUtles. 

Open  country. 

VUlage. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent 

T>rlnking  fountain 

686 

1,347 

615 

25 
51 
34 

251 

157 

19 

59 

Individual  cups 

3: 

Cummon  cups. . .  .■ -  - . 

4 

Total 

2,648 

100 

427 

1:^ 
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The  significant  thing  in  the  above  table  is  that  the  common  drink- 
ing cup  is  still  used  in  24  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools  and  in 
4  per  cent  of  the  village  schools. 

Janitor  service. — Replies  were  received  from  3,674  open-country 
teachers  aad  418  village  teachers,  relative  to  the  employment  of 
janitor.  The  replies  show  the  following  percentages  employing  a 
janitor:    Open  country,  4  per  cent ;  village,  75  per  cent. 

Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  open-country  teachers 
reported  that  the  floor  was  swept  daily.  This  represents  99  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  reporting.  Only  34  per  cent  of  the 
Tifttge  teachers  reported  in  the  affirmative  to  this  question.  The 
remainder  made  no  answer  whatever.  The  observers  found  the  floors 
in  village  schools  in  a  better  state  of  cleanliness  than  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  method  of  sweeping  was  indicated  by  3,783  teachers  in 
the  open-country  schools  and  402  teachers  in  the  village  schools. 
From  the  percentages  given  below  it  seems  that  in  approximately 
one-half  of  the  open-country  schools  no  dust-gathering  material  is 
nsed  in  sweeping: 

Rural.  Village. 

Dry  sweeping per  cent 51   .         16 

Dust-frathering  material do 49  41 

As  to  frequency  in  scrubbing  the  floors,  3,511  open-country  schools 
and  432  village  teacliei's  reported.  -These  results  are  given  below : 


Table  Zl.— Floors 

scrubbed. 

Froquwicy. 

Open  country. 

VUlage. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

W«eklT 

75 

700 

2,427 

303 

2 
20 
C9 

9 

29 
92 
281 
38 

6 

Montiuy      

21 

Vrttfly 

04 

Sever      .         .  -   -     

9 

Total 

3,511 

100 

440 

100 

The  tendency  to  scrub  the  floors  once  a  year  seems,  from  the  above, 
10  be  verj'  pronounced  in  both  open  country  and  village  schools.  This 
ib  evidently  a  feature  of  the  yearly  house  cleaning.  The  method  of 
(lusting  was  given  by  2,768  teachers  in  open-country  schools  and  399 
Tillage  teachers.    The  results  of  the  tabulation  are  given  below : 

Rural.  VUlage. 

Dry  dusting per  cent—    57  19 

Dusted  In  oil do 43  24 

Equrpment. — ^Information  was  also  received  relative  to  black- 
board space  and  desks  as  follows :  Sufficient  blackboard  space :  Open 
cwmtry,  70  per  cent — 3,232  replies ;  village,  85  per  cent — 431  replies. 
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Kinds. 

Opencoontry. 

Village. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Feroeot. 

Stationa«'V 

3,«4 

605 

83 

17 

433 

101 

SI 

Adjustable 

19 

Total 

3,639 

100 

514 

lOO 

Single 

1,90^ 
1,62« 

54 
46 

442 

126 

78 

Double 

53 

Total 

3,533 

100 

568 

lOO 

hyocnk:  conditions 

SCHOOLS 


DUPAL    AND    VlLUjCkGEZ 


DESKS    < 


SWCCOfNG 

AND 

DUSTfNG 


SCPUGB/NG 


3INGLC 
OOUBLC 

aduustaqlje: 

DRY  DUSTtNQ 

iDusrerQ  a^  oil 

DUST  QATHCPEJ^ 
SWEPT  OAiLV 

JCWUSflfD  WEEKLY 

MONTHO/"    ^BiSSii 
YEAPL.Y    SM^BMlim^ 
NCVEP 


JANnroQs 


fjiANrroo 

\MO  kMNITOQ 

QUQAUi 


K>a% 


i/r£j_^^ag  gvVvVwvwvM 


Fio.  15. 


The  percentage  of  sufficient  blackboard  space  is  somewhat  hi^ier 
than  that  found  by  the  observer.  The  teachei^s  I'eported  70  per  cent 
and  the  observer  58  per  cent  for  the  open-country  schools;  for  village 
schools  it  was  85  per  cent  (teachers),  72  per  c^nt  (observer),  Pr<i- 
ably  a  difference  in  standards  may  account  for  a  part  of  the  range  of 
percentages.  The  percentage  of  single  seats  reported  by  teachers 
was  also  higher  than  that  reported  by  the  observer,  viz,  open  conn- 
try,  54  per  cent  (teachers)  and  48  per  cent  (observer) ;  village^  78 
per  cent  (teachers)  and  65  per  cent  (observer). 

The  ej'lstmg  school  plant  not  meeting  public  needs, — Interpreting 
the  present  study  on  physical  status  in  terms  of  highest  percentages 
and  medians,  it  appears  that  the  school  in  the  open  country  of  South 
Dakota  is  a  small  cross-lighted  building  situated  on  the  traditional 
acre  of  ground  or  less;  its  relation  of  window  space  to  floor  space  i*i 
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17 J2  per  eent;  it  is  heated  by  a  ^4>Te;  and  windows  are  the  only 
means  of  ventilation.  The  outbuildings  are  separate  and  outside  the 
ballding.  The  source  of  water  supply  is  from  a  neighbor's  well. 
Most  children  have  individual  drinking  cups.  The  teacher  acts 
a4>  janitor.  The  floors  are  swept  daily  and  scrubbed  once  a  year. 
The  desks  are  stationary,  about  half  and  half  single  and  double. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  of  1,000  or  less  the  conditions  are  better. 
A  larger  per  cent  of  grounds  contain  more  than  1  acre ;  two-thirds 
of  the  grounds  have  experimental  plats;  about  one-third  of  the  build- 
ings are  equipped  with  chemical  or  flush  indoor  toilets;  lighting  is 
from  the  left,  rear,  and  left  and  rear ;  heating  is  by  means  of  furnace 
or  sanitary  stove ;  and  janitors  are  employed. 

The  open-country  school  plant  just  reviewed  is,  with  minor 
changes,  the  same  that  served  country  folk  in  ^Vmerica  75  years  ago. 
It  has  been  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  survey  that  South  Da- 
kota is,  with  the  small  exception  of  the  Black  Hills  area,  an  agri- 
niltural  and  grazing  State.  In  every  village  the  grain  elevators, 
Nilhouettexl  against  the  sky,  bespeak  great  grain-shipping  centers. 
These  elevators  are  filled  with  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  rye,  harvested 
from  surrounding  fields.  The  soil  for  these  fields  is  often  turned, 
not  by  spans  of  mules  and  walking  plows,  but  by  tractors,  with  rec- 
ords of  40  acres  for  a  single  day.  Likewise,  the  South  Dakota 
farmer  is  no  longer  living  the  isolated  life  of  the  farmer  of  75  years 
afa  The  rural  mail  route  brings  him  the  daily  paper  from  the 
metropolis,  and  after  his  day's  work  in  the  great  out-of-doors  he 
may  sit  in  his  comfortable  home  and  read  of  yesterday's  events  from 
rhe  battle  fields  of  Europe.  With  the  replacing  of  the  horse  and 
boggy  by  the  automobile,  his  neighborhood  has  expanded  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  ihe  local  school  district. 

But  does  the  existing  school  plant  meet  the  public  needs?  The 
answer  is  self-evident.  Just  as  the  agricultural  plant  and  its  opera- 
tions of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
S<>utji  Dakota  farmers  of  to-day,  so  likewise  a  school  plant  of  a  type 
three-quarters  of  a  century  old  can  not  meet  the  present  educational 
weds  of  rural  South  Dakota. 

The  kind  of  8cJu>ol  flomi  thai  wiU  meet  pubUe  needs. — ^The  con- 
solidated school^  which  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  is  the  school 
1^  fitted  to  serve  rural  people.  Such  a  school  is  possible  in  much 
of  Si>Dth  Dakota.  In  some  sections  of  the  State  a  two-teacher  school 
woold  represent  all  the  consolidation  posHible,  and  still  in  other 
localities  the  one-teacher  school  must  for  many  years  to  come  be  the 
only  school  that  can  serve  the  people. 

The  area  of  the  scho(rf  ground  idiould  be  large  enough  to  accom- 
iDodate  the  school  building  with  its  setting  of  lawn,  trees, 
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shrubbery;  the  teacherage  and  its  garden  spot;  the  playground  and 
agricultural  plot.  The  size  of  the  grounds  would  largely  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  school.  .  In  no  case  should  it  be  less  thaa  5  acres.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  grounds  be  fenced  as  a  protection  against  stray 
live  stock. 

The  building  should  be  provided  with  classrooms  sufficient  to 
accommodate  both  the  academic  and  industrial  subjects  of  the  curric- 
ulum. The  high-school  assembly  room  and  adjoining  classrooms 
should  be  connected  with  folding  doors  so  that  they  may  be  thrown 
together  for  community  meetings.  The  difficulty  in  ifinding  suitable 
boarding  places  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one  reason  why  many 
efficient  teachers  refuse  to  teach  in  rural  districts.  The  country  can 
not  expect  to  procure  the  services  of  married  men  teachers  when 
tiiere  is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  have  a  home.  The  teacherage  is 
as  necevSsary  a  part  of  the  rural-school  plant  as  is  the  parsonage  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  church  plant.  From  a  physiological  point 
of  view  i)lay  is  as  necessary  to  the  childs development  as  are  food  and 
drink.  For  this  reason  the  school  can  best  serve  the  child  when  pro- 
vision is  made  for  ample  playground  and  play  apparatus.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  that  agricul- 
ture and  nature  study  should  find  a  large  place  in  the  rural-school 
curriculum.  To  teach  these  subjects  effectively  there  must  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  school  ground  reserved  as  laboratory. 

All  plans  for  school  buildings  should  be  approved  by  the  division 
of  school  architecture  and  sanitation  of  the  State  department  of  ed- 
ucation before  permission  be  granted  the  school  board  for  their  con- 
struction. The  best  authorities  on  schoolroom  lighting  agree  that  the 
light  should  enter  from  the  left  and  rear  and  that  the  window  space, 
in  regions  with  the  latitude  of  South  Dakota,  should  equal  one- 
fourth  of  the  floor  space.  Furnaces  or  sanitary  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plants  should  be  used  in  heating  the  school  buildings.  The  most 
satisfactory  means  of  ventilation  is  that  provided  by  an  effective  ar- 
tificial system.  The  standard  heating  and  ventilating  plants,  when 
properly  managed,  provide  effective  ventilation.  No  matter  how 
satisfactory  artificial  ventilation  may  be,  every  possible  opportunity 
should  be  used  for  ventilation  by  doors  and  windows.  For  this  rea- 
son storm  windows  should  be  adjusted  so  that  their  presence  will  not 
hinder  window  ventilation. 

The  rural-school  privy  has  long  been  a  source  of  physical  and 
moral  infection.  It  is  usually  dirty,  with  marks  of  obscenity  and 
considered  by  possible  vandals  of  the  neighborhood  as  a  fit  object  for 
depredation.  Whenever  practicable  the  toilets  should  be  placed  in- 
doors. When  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  well  water  the  flush- 
tank  system  can  be  used.    A  pressure  tank  set  in  the  basement  or 
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buried  in  the  ground  outside  the  building  can  be  attached  to  the 
pump  of  tlie  ijvell.  A  septic  tank,  buried  below  the  frost  line,  would 
provide  a  sufficient  disposition  of  the  excreta.  If  out-door  privies 
must  be  Bsed.  they  should  be  screened  and  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 

An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
school's  equipment  as  is  an  effective  heating  system.  Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  flowing  water  there  should  be  a  well  on  the  school 
grounds  iw'itli  a  pressure  tank  in  the  basement  and  such  plumbing  ar- 
rangements as  iivould  make  the  conveniences  of  a  city  water  system 
possible  for  the  open  country.  There  are,  however,  places  in  South 
Dakota  vy^here  it  is  impossible  to  reach  underground  water.  In  these 
localities  farmers  are  often  compelled  to  carry  their  water  long  dis- 
tances. Schools  located  in  such  places  should  be  provided  with  well- 
filtered  cisterns,  dug  deep  enough  in  the  ground  to  be  protected  from 
frost  Th^^  cisterns  should  preferably  be  set  under  the  building. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  provide  water  in  this  way  constant  vigilance 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  cisterns  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

In  the  schools  of  two  teachers  or  more  a  janitor  should  be  em- 
ployed by  the  school  board.  A  janitor's  duties  should  include  more 
than  building  fires  and  sweeping  floors.  They  should  embrace  some 
knowledge  of  floor  dressings  and  how"  to  apply  them,  the  use  of 
sweeping  compounds,  the  use  of  disinfectants,  methods  of  ventilation 
and  cleanliness  of  floors,  desks,  walls  and  toilets.  In  many  one- 
teacher  schools  the  teacher  must,  through  necessity,  act  as  janitor. 
When  this  is  the  case  she  should  be  paid  for  this  extra  duty  and  the 
school  board  should  see  that  she  be  given  proper  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  duties  required.  School  room  floors  should  be  treated 
occasionally  to  a  standard  floor  dressing,  a  sweeping  compound  should 
be  used,  and  dusting  done  by  means  of  an  oiled  or  damp  cloth. 

In  order  to  complete  the  plant  herein  described,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  be  equipi>ed  with  the  proper  tools  for  instruction.  These  include 
sufficient  blackboard  space,  maps,  and  globes,  textbooks,  supple- 
mentary reference  books  covering  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and 
an  abundance  of  illustrative  reference  material. 

Such  a  school  plant,  as  has  just  been  discussed,  could  put  into 
operation  a  course  of  study  that  w6uld  serve  the  needs  of  an  agri- 
cultural commonwealth.  It  could  further  provide  for  the  all-year 
school.  Well-trained  teachers  would  be  attracted  to  such  a  school 
and  could  there  become  real  rural  life  leaders. 

Recommendations  for  improved  school  plant. — The  survey  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  State  to  set  up  definite 
standards  for  the  one-teacher  schools,  of  which  there  will  be  many, 
for  years  to  come,  in  the  State.  The  standards  must  be  high  enough 
to  make  of  the  school  genuine  community  schools.    To  this  end  the 
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committee  reccmimends  State  aid  (procured  through  State  taxatioi 
or  legislative  appropriation)  on  the  basis  of  the  following  stand 
ards: 

1.  That  the  standard  school  shall  utilize  at  least  five  acres  of  lane 
for  grounds  and  experiment  purposes. 

2.  That  every  such  school  diall  erect,  at  community  expense,  \ 
cottage  on  the  premises  for  the  teacher. 

3.  That  ample  facilities  be  provided  for  a  sanitary  water  supplj 

4.  That  ample  provision  be  made  for  the  installation  of  sucl 
sanitary  toilet  and  heating  facilities  as  shall  be  recommended  b; 
the  State  department  of  education. 

5.  That  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  schoolhouse  and  tb 
teacher's  cottage,  as  well  as  the  ground  plat  and  planting  schema 
shall  be  approved  by  the  division  of  school  architecture  and  sanita 
tion  of  the  State  department  of  education. 
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SCHOOL  CONSOLIDATION  AND  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


If  it  were  possible  to  reorganize  all  the  small  rural  {^hools  iu 
South  DakotBr  as  strong  (me-teacher  schools  of  the  community  type, 
desanbed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there  would  be  little  need  for 
consolidated  schools.  Unfortunately,  many  school  districts  are  too 
sparsely  settled  and  are  financially  unable  to  maintain  -such  schools. 
Here  consolidation  of  two  or  more  small  schools  .to  form  one  graded 
school  of  two  or  more  rooms  is  usually  the  practical  thing  to  do. 
While  school  consolidation  is  resorted  to  principally  to  improve 
rural  schools,  in  this  State  it  should  unquestionably  be  used  as  a 
means  to  assist  the  many  small,  struggling  village  schools,  whixih  in 
reality  ought  to  be  classed  as  "  rural,"  they  being  mere  rural  trading 
centers. 

At  some  risk  of  repetition,  it  is  said,  this  great  agricultural  com- 
monwealth needs  schools  and  educational  processes  which  can  reach 
clear  down  to  the  roots  of  things,  strengthening  character,  t^ching 
the  rights  of  fellow  men,  loyalty  to  the  Nation,  and  fear  of  God ;  at 
the  same  time  that  they  supply  young  and  old  people,  without  dis- 
tinction, "with  practical  training  for  successful  breadwinning  on  the 
land.  These  requirements  are  beyond,  all  but  the  exceptional  one- 
teacher  schools,  for  which  there  will  always  be  an  important  place 
in  South  Dakota.  An  important  phase  of  school  reorganization  will 
accordingly  come  through  school  consolidation. 

Brief  hist^ynf  of  consolidatton  in  the  United  States. — School  con- 
solidation has  made  little  progress  in  South. Dakota,  probably  because 
no  concerted  policy  has  yet  been  adopted  to  encourage  this  form  of 
school  reorganization  by  means  of  State  aid.  The  State  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  likewise  has  not  been  able  to  do  much 
to  promote  interest  in  consolidation  for  want  of  help  in  the  office. 
There  are  in  the  State,  at  the  present  time,  32  consolidated  schools, 
some  of  them  consolidations  in  name  only.  However,  the  surv^ey 
oommittee  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  are  ready  for 
a  change  and  eager  to  consolidate  their  schools  if  properly  directed ; 
but  while  ready  for  school  consolidation,  the  State  should  not  be 
content  with  anything  except  the  best  type  of  consolidation. 
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Throughout  the  country  at  large  consolidation  of  schools  is  now 
*4iQB^pte<las  g:o94  national  policy.    About  10,500  consolidated  schools 
"feaTO  beett  6i^ani;zed,  taking  the  place  of  50,000  one-room  schools. 
:?i^-jUjafoptjinataly/-some  of  the  consolidated  schools  are  little,  if 
•ahy-,'"iiipr6remenfe  on  the  old.     In  some  places,  rural  territory  has 
been  joined  to  industrial  towns  -and  the  rural  children  have  been 
offered  an  education  poorly  suited  to -agricultural  requirements.    In 
other  places  the  schools  are  operated  in  the.  open   country,   but 
utilize  courses  of  study  originally  planned  for  city  children.    Both 
types  are  failures.    The  kind  of  consolidated  school  that  has  suc- 
ceeded— and  there  are  many*  thousands  of  them — is^organized  either 
in  the  open  country  or  in  connection  with  rural-minded  village. 
But  in  either  case  the  classroom  work  is*  organized  to-  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  the  children  in  attendance, 

A.  study  of  consolidation  in  South  Dakota. — The  32  consolidated 
schools  in  this  State  are  mostly  village  consolidations.  Three  schools 
only  are  located  in  the  open  country.  Two  schools  report  that  they  are 
consolidated  in  name  only,  as  the  consolidation  was  done  for  the  sole 
reason  of  increasing  the  powers*  of  the  board,  no  new  territory  being 
added  or  other  "schools  included.  The  initiative  in  practically  every 
consolidation  movement  seems  to  have  come  from  the  small  villages 
which  have  been  eager  to  draw  more  taxable  area  to  their  small 
village  districts.  This  type  of  consolidation  may  or  may  not  be  what 
the  rural  population  requires — depending  entirely  on  how  the  courses 
of  study  are  planned,  how  the  school  plant  is  equipped,  who  the 
teachers'  are,  etc. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  here  that  consolidation  to  be  really  worth 
while  must  be  so  thoroughly  well  done  that  even  the  patrons  farthest 
removed  would  have  cause  to  feel  that  .their  sacrifice  in  time  and 
travel  is  well  repaid. 

These  things  must  be  considered : 

Where  the  consolidated  school  is  centered  in  a  village,  it  must 
still  remain  the  school  for  rural  people.  To  this  end  provision  should 
be  made  (a)  for  an  abundance  of  land  to  be  used  for  gardens  and 
experimentation;  (h)  for  a  school  plant  suitable  for  conununity 
center  purposes;  and  (c)  for  teaching  subjects  required  by  rural  and 
village  population  in  this  particular  State. 

Recommendations  for  a  future  policy, — It  is  probably  well  enough 
that  consolidation  has  not  been  urged  upon  the  people.  The  one- 
room  schools  of  *the  poorer  sort  are  noJwr  about  ready  to  be  supplanted 
by  new  buildings.  This,  then,  is  the  opportune  time  to  inaugurate 
a  State-wide  policy  of  reorganization  of  the  one-room  schools  as 
modern  consolidated  schools,  or  where  the  latter  are  impracticable, 
at  least  as  modem  one-teacher  schools. 
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The  survey  committee  recommends : 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  State  rural-school  supenispr  as  a  membw  • 
of  the  elementary  school  division  of  the  State  departriiehf''of  public 
instruction,  who  shall  devote  most  of  his  time  to' school  cc)USoH<ia},i)9ji.! 

2.  The  drafting  of  a  tentative  consolidation  nJaJy  of 'eacfi  oVgdriiiea' 
county.  The  work  to  be  done  by  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction  in  conjunction  with  the  county  boards  of  education  and 
the  county  superintendents. 

3.  A  State  policy  looking  toward  establishing:  (a)  Strong  one- 
teacher  schools  (as  discussed  in  Chapter  X)  which  may  later  by  en- 
largement of  territory  become  consolidated  schools;  (6)  associated 
or  trading  center  school  areas  to  embrace  a  central  village  and  a 
number  of  outlying  schools;  (c)  one  county  high  school  of  agricul- 
tural type  in  each  county  in  the  State,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
one  of  the  central  schools  of  an  associated  area. 

4.  Liberal  State  aid  for  the  erection  of  the  new  school  plants  and 
for  maintenance. 

The  recommendations  explained, — It  is  important,  first  (rf  all,  to 
have  an  expert  to  direct  the  work  of  consolidation  who  can  give 
his  time  to  it.  To  illustrate:  North  Dakota  has  447  consolidated 
schools  and  South  Dakota  has  32.  The  explanation  of  the  startling 
difference  in  extent  of  consolidation  in  the  two  Dakotas  is  simple. 
Xorth  Dakota  has  had  a  State  rural-school  supervisor  on  the  job 
who  has  given  all  his  energy  to  consolidation,  and  the  State  has  been 
liberal  with  State  aid  for  this  type  of  schools.  South  Dakota  has 
done  neither. 

It  is  furthermore  highly  desirable  to  plan  for  State-wide  con- 
solidation by  platting  each  county  in  detail.  This  would  give  assur- 
ance that  all  consolidations  would  be  realized  systematically,  without 
leaving  out  small  schools  here  and  there. 

An  ideally  organized  coimty  would  probably  have:  (1)  A  number 
of  one-teacher  community  schools,  which  should  in  time,  as  the  pop- 
ulation increases,  develop  into  larger  open  country  consolidated 
schools  with  two  or  more  teachers;  (2)  one  or  more  village  centers 
associated  with  a  number  of  outlying  schools  similar  to  the  Minne- 
sota associated  schools;  and  (3)  one  coimty  high  school  of  agricul- 
tural type,  as  outlined  below. 

The  Minnesota  plan  of  association  would  need  little  if  any  modi- 
fication to  meet  the  requirements  of  South  Dakota.  Any  rural  trad- 
ing center  embraces  the  central  village  with  its  various  emporiums  of 
trade  and  exchange,  and  all  the  surrounding  country  that  can  con- 
teniently  use  the  village  has  a  clearing  house  for  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  as  a  social  center.  The  schools  of  such  an  area,  including 
the  central  village  and  outlying  rural  schools,  could  then  be  brought 
iiio  an  association  or  consolidation  for  educational  purposes.    The 
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"whole  arrangement  would  be  in  charge  of  the  county  board  of  cdu- 
.jcation. 

';  'A'  school  ^ysj4irf  such  as  this  fully  developed  would  contemplate 
•fo^  .eagl^  .^^ .association,''  the  central  school,  with  six  grades  of  work 
*m  xiid  a^6^Attadr'tlei]£entary  schools  and  three  years  of  prevocaticmal 
studies  in  the  junior  high  school.  This  would  reduce  the  time  for  the 
^'  tool  subjects  "  in  the  elementary  schools  to  the  right  mininrinnv. 
One  central  village  or  town  in  each  county  should  be  designated  as 
the  county  high  school  with  six  years  of  work  in  the  elementary 
school  and  six  years  in. the  upper  school,  divided  into  a  three-year 
prevocational  course,  and  a  three-year  vocational  course. 

The  outlying  rural  schools  should  have  six-year  course&  This 
would  give  the  teacher  opportunity  to  reduce  the  number  of  daily 
recitations  now  required  and  give  more  time  to  the  beginners.  All 
pupils  who  complete  the  sixth  year  in  an  outlying  school  would  be 
promoted  to  the  central  school  to  pursue  there  their  studies  during  the 
next  three  years.  The  graduates  from  the  jimior  high  school  in  the 
central  4^ilUge  would  be  entitled  to  free  entrance  to  the  coimty  higli 
school.  This  course  would  return  the  rural  youth  to  the  farm  in 
harmony  with  it,  ready  and  willing  to  live  happy,  remimerative  lives 
on  the  land. 

This  county  plan  of  organization  would  assure  unity  of  purposd 
and  effective  supervision  of  all  the  schools.  The  principal  of  each 
village  center  working  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent would  outline  and  direct  the  work  in  the  outlying  schools,  thus 
**  pointing  "  the  children  forward  to  the  central  school.  The  county 
high  school  should  be  organized  so  that  its  instructors  in  English, 
music,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  school  hygiene  might  take 
turns  at  supervising  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Special  State  aid  should  be  offered  as  an  inducement  to  organize 
the  schools  thoroughly.  The  State  might  well  pay  one^fourth  the 
cost  of  the  new  consolidated  school  buildings,  provided  that  in  no 
case  should  it  pay  more  than  $2,500,  and,  in  addition,  pay  a  reasonable 
maintenance  grant,  all  on  condition  that  the  school  be  erected  on  or 
utilize  not  less  than  10  acres  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
in  other  ways  maintain  the  high  standards  required  by  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction. 

RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS 

No  high-school  facilities  for  the  rural  population. — The  high-school 
population  in  the  State  is  42,655.  In  1916  there  were  enrolled  in 
town  and  city  high  schools  8,164  students  and  in  rural  high  schools 
and  other  rural  schools  doing  high-school  work,  1,086  students.  Of 
the  latter  group  only  about  200  reached  the  senior  year.    Certainly 
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some  of  the  town  and  city  high-school  students  come  from  country 
districts — probably  about  2,000.  But  the  fact  remains  that  altogether 
too  few  rural  children  are  able  to  attend  high  school  and  the  few  who 
have  such  ^vantage  do  not  always  get  the  kind*  of  instruction  re- 
cpared  by  agricultural  people.  The  situation  may  be.  stated  thus: 
(1)  The  number  of  rural  pupils  in  high-school  attendanceiis  too  small 
to  influence  ther  standard  of  culture  and  intelligence  in  country  dis- 
tricts to  any  appreciable  extent;  and  (2)  the  courses  of  study  pur- 
soed  in  the  town  and  city  high  schools* of  the  State  are  not  well  adapted 
to  attract  students  from  agricultural  communities. 

No  l^igdiy  argument  is  needed  to  convince  anyone  that  a  larger 
number  of  rural  youth  should  attend  high  school.  The  strong  man- 
hood and  womanhood  in  the  country  can  only  be  measured  in  terms 
of  educated  leadership.  School  education  must  produce  this  leader- 
ship, but  the  school  preparing  for  it  will  be  of  quite  a  different  type 
from  the  one-room  schools  which  certainly  find  difficulty  in  lifting 
the  generation  now  in  school  to  the  degree  of  intelligent  and  practical 
citizenship  desirable  in  modern  agricultural  life. 
*  The  kind  of  hi^^  school  that  is  needed  in  South  Dakota  is  the  soit 
that  can  point  the*  way  to  t^ontented,  remunerative  agricultural  life. 
When  fully  organized  it  will  extend  its  educational  facilities  to  young 
tad  old  people  alike.  In  this  State  the  school  should  have  the  follow- 
ing definite  aim  and  scope :  Instruct  upper-grade  children  from  the 
entire  county  in. day  courses;  instnict  youth  beyond  ordinary  school 
igB  as  well  as  adults  in  short  courses  and  extension  courses ;  and  in- 
sbTict  illiterates  in  night-school  classes. 

A  distinctive  type  of  rural  high  school. — The  proposed  county  high 
schools  ought  to  be  distinctly  rural,  or  they  should  at  least  offer  the 
kind  of  subject  matter  needed  by  agricultural  people.  Many  persons, 
and  farmers,  among  them,  have  the  false  idea  Hiat  to  differentiate 
between  city  and  country  people  in  education  matters  is  really  to  dis- 
eriminate  against  country  children.  This  is  absurd.  There  is  funda- 
mentally no  more  reason  why  country  children  should  attend  town 
schools  than  to  reverse  the  order  and  have  city  childr^i  attend  coun- 
try schools.  The  important  thing  is  to  make  the  rural  high  school  as 
broadly  cultural  as  any  town  liigh  school,  but  a  culture  intimately 
related  to  present  and  future  problems  instead  of  the  traditional 
things.  Most  important,  the  course  of  study  must  be  rooted  to  the 
agricultural  community  and  all  that  belongs  to  it. 

The  environment  in  which  the  South  Dakota  farmer  lives  is  the 
natural  background  for  his  course  of  study.  Agriculture  must  not 
be  taught,  as  it  so  often  is,  as  a  patch  of  the  old  educational  cloth ; 
it  must  become  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  new  educational  garment. 
The  mother  tongue,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  new  agricultural 
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sciences  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  study  course.  And  any  citizen 
of  the  State  who  has  completed  the  course*  with  credit  should  be 
granted  admittance  to  the  State  college  or  to  the  university  with 
full  standing,  even  though  he  may  not  have  had  the  language  re- 
quirements and  certain  other  subjects  now  required,  which  have  no 
place  in  the  proposed  rural  school  courses. 

Suggestive  steps  in  county  school  reorganization. — It  is  not  the 
purpose  nor  the  province  of  the  survey  committee  ta  suggest,  in 
detail,  the  courses  of  study  to  be  used  in  the  proposed  county  plan 
of  schools.  It  will  suffice  to  suggest  the  desired  steps  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the*  schools,  by  enlarging  upon  the  outline  given  earlier 
in  the  present  chapter. 

1.  The  small  one-teacher  school:  A  six-year  study  plan,  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  '"tool  subjects"  and  general  culture;  but.  the  entire 
course  rooted  to  the  rural  environment,  through  nature  study,  school 
gardening,  homet  projects,  and  general  industrial  work. 

2.  The  complete  one-teacher  community  school  or  consolidated 
school:  (a)  A  six-year  elementary  school  plan  and  one,  two,  or  three 
year  prevocational  study  courses,  according  to  equipment  and  teach- 
ing force;  (&)  the  work  in  the  first  six  years  similar  to' that  in  the 
small  one-teacher  school.  The  exceptional  teacher  in  the  complete 
one-teacher  school  to  be  permitted  to  do  two  years'  prevocaticmal 
work  in  addition  to  the*  six  year  "  tool  subjects,"  provided  he  has 
the  assistance  of  a  capable  wife  who  can  take  the  sewing,  cooking,  and 
other  phases  of  home  economics.  The  consolidated  school  to.  oflfer  the 
six-year  elementary  and  three-year  prevocational  course  if  it  has  three 
or  more  teachers,  one  of  whom  should  be  an  adept  in  industrial  work. 

3.  The  central  village  in  the  "school  association."  Nine  years. 
Six  years  elementary  and  three  years  prevocational  high-school 
work.  In  exceptional  cases  the  school  to  extend  the  course',  contin- 
gent on  equipment  and  teaching  force. 

4.  The  county  high  school:  (a)  Six  years  above  the  elementary 
school — ^three-year  junior  high  school  and  three-year  senior  high 
school;  {b)  the  senior  high-school  course  to  contain  the  following 
studies :  ^ 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  semester.  Second  semest^. 

Class.  Lab.                                                                 Class.  Ub. 

English 5  ..  English 5      .. 

Farm  arithmetic 6  ..  Farm  arithmetic 5 

Physical  gec^raphv 5  2  Poultry I 

Plantlife 3  ..  Plantculture 3 

Mechanical  drawing 2  ..  Mechanical  drawing 

Farm  shopwork. 3  Farm  shopwork. 


Gardening. 


25  periods.  25  periods. 


1  This  course  is  outlined  for  boys  only.     The  work  would  be  quite   similar  for  glrlSf 
except  that  home  economics  would  supplant  the  purely  **  masculine  '*  subjects. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Class.  Lab. 

...^ 6       ..    English. 

ktics  (chfefly   mMisiiration  and  liawematJcs. 


simple  phases  of  FUTTeylng) 6       ..  History  •and  government . 

History  toid  government 4       ..  Dairying 

Fann  animals 2        2  Hygiene  and  sanitation.. 

Hi^iene  and  sanitation 3       ..  Chemistry 

CSwmistry 3        l  Farmwork 

25  periods. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Class.  Lab. 

EngHdi 5       ..  English 


ITiysics 3  ..  Physics 

Fann  crops 2  2  Farm  crops 

Feeds  and  feeding 2  2  Feeds  and  feeding. . 

SoOs  and  fertilizers 2  2  Soils  and  fertilizers. 

Farm  machiniery 1  1  Rural  sociology 

Boral economics 3  ..  Farmwork 


(l! 

ASS. 

Lab. 

1 

2 

I 

2 

1 

25 

periods. 

Class. 

I-ab. 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

25 

periods. 

25  periods. 

ContirvucUion  school  courses  needed. — ^Two  classes  of  people  can  -be 
reached  by  the  proposed  county  high  school  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar students:  (1)  Young  men  and  women  beyond  ordinary  school 
age  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  a  livelihood  whose  education  has 
been  so  meager  as  to  handicap  them  in  the* struggle  for  a  living;  (2) 
farmers  and  their  wives  who  are  in  need  of  inspiration  and  practical 
assistance  in  their  daily  work. 

South  Dakota  has  many  farm  youths  who,  for  economic  reasons, 
can  not  attend  high  school  regularly.  The  question  arises,  Shall  school 
facilities  be  placed  within  reach  of  these-  young  men  and  women, 
or  shall  they  go  untaught  ?  Either  the  State  must  establish  practical 
continuation  courses  or  tlie  agricultural  sections  will  fail  to  reach 
the  maximum  of  efficiency  to  which  they  are  capable. 

The  rural  continuation  course  should  form  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  county  high  schools.  It  ca^n  best  be  organized  as 
short  courses  for  people  regularly  beyond  school  age.  There  should 
be  no  maximum  age  limit.  Any  person  who  can  profit  by  the  work 
should  be  welcome  to  enroll. 

The  time  chosen  should  suit  the  farmers.  The  courses  ought  to 
begin  early  in  November  when  the  fall  work  is  done  and  should 
continue  for  four  months  or  more.  To  accommodate  the  farmers 
who  drive  to  school  the  hours  could  be  set  from  10  a.  in.  to  3  p.  m. 
For  others  who  live  too  far  from  home,  or  are  unattached,  residence 
privileges  could  be  granted  at  the  school. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  short  courses  would  include  a  general 
brushing  up  in  the  elementary  subjects,  farm  arithmetic  and  accounts, 
farm  law,  special  phases  of  agriculture,  blacksmithing,  cement  work, 
leather  work,  farm  machinery,  carpentry,  cooking,  sewing,  home  sani- 
tation, and  other  subjects  of  value  to  rural  people. 

The  county  high  schools,  to  do  the  best  kind  of  work,  should  have 
a  liberal  amount  of  land — 40  acres  is  not  too  much.    The  school 
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should  have  dormitory  and  boarding  facilities  for  a  group  of 
students,  who  could  pay  their  way  in  farm  work.  The  principal,  a 
man  with  thorough  pedagogical  and  agricultural  training,  should 
live  at  the  school.  There  should  be  farm  buildings,  farm  machinery, 
and  a  gradual  stocking  witli  farm  animals  suited  to  the  agricultiu^ 
of  the  particular  district. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  county  high  school  would  *be  a  feeder 
for  the  State  agricultural  college,  and  would  in  no  sense  take  the 
place  of  the  higher  agricultural  school,  as  has  been  true  in  some 
States  whei-e  regional  and  congressional  district  schools  are  set  up. 

Recommendations. — The  committee  recommends: 

1.  The  gradual  development  of  the  county  plan  of  school  reor- 
ganization outlined  in  this  chapter,  including  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  one  county  high  school  of  agricultural  type  in  each 
organized  ooimty. 

2.  The  grant  of  State  aid  to  all  such  schools,  to  be  raised  by  St-ate 
taxation  or  through  legislative  appropriation.  (See  Chapters  IX 
and  XVI.) 
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Chapter  XH. 


THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY  FOR  OPEN  COUNTRY  AND 
VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


Reqidrements  of  the  law. — ^The  course  of  study  in  use  in  the  rural 
and  village  elementary  schools  of  South  Dakota  has  been  revised 
lately  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  teachers'  association.  The  subjects  to  be  tau^fl 
are  designated  by  law  and  are  as  follows :  Beading,  writing^  orth(^« 
raphy,  geography,  language,  and  English  grammar,  history  of  the 
United  States  and  South  Dakota,  physology  and  hygiene  with 
special  emphasis  upon  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  civil  govern- 
Excnt,  drawing,  music,  agriculture,  and  moral  and  humane  instruc- 
tion. In  addition  the  electors  of  the  district  at  their  annual  meeting 
may  add  to  the  above  list  of  subjects. 

General  plan. — The  course  of  study  contains  an  introduction  and 
a  separate  discussion  for  each  subject.  The  most  important  feature 
of  the  introduction  is  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of  alternation  by 
grades  and  a  specified  statement  as  to  just  what  grades  in  each  sub- 
ject are  to  be  combined  and  in  just  what  years  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  to  be  alternated.  This  definiteness  in  time  allotment,  on 
the  part  of  the  makers  of  the  course  of  study,  is  to  be  commended. 
The  obser\'ers  in  the  rural  schools  found  the  suggestions  on  alterna- 
tion of  ijrades  to  be  very  generally  complied  with  in  the  eiijlit  counties 
of  the  State  inspected.  Answers  from  500  questionnaires  of  rural 
teachers,  scattered  throughout  the  State,  indicated  that  in  66  per  cent 
of  the  schools  classes  were  alternated  and  that  they  were  combined 
in  81  per  cent  of  the  schools. 

Combination  of  classes,  alternation  of  grades  and  classes,  and  cor- 
relation of  subject  matter  are  the  only  means  whereby  the  recitations 
in  a  rural  school  may  be  sufficiently  reduced  in  order  that  the  class 
periods  may  be  of  reasonable  length. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  per  cent  of  teachers  reported 
classes  alternated  and  combined,  the  number  of  daily  classes  based  on 
reports  from  479^  rural  teachers  showed  the  median  number  of  daily 
recitations  to  be  26.65.    The  following  groupings  on  reports  from 
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these  479  rural  teachers  indicate  that  74  per  cent  of  the  teachers  con- 
ducted from  21  to  30  classes  a  day : 

Clasacs  conducted  per  dap. 


15  or  less. 

16  to  20. 

21  to  25. 

26  to  30. 

31  or 
more. 

Number .  .          

4 
0.008 

44 
7.00 

1G8 
35.00 

181 
39.00 

82 

Percent 

IS.  00 

Median  2G.65  recitations  per  day. 

Observation  in  the  schools  showed  that  this  large  number  of  classes 
was  due,  mainly,  to  irregular  attendance  and  to  the  fact  that  begin- 
ning pupils  did  not  enter  schools  at  stated  times  throughout  the  term. 

The  general  plan  for  the  discussion  of  separate  subjects  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  few  general  statements  or  a  paragraph  or  more  related  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and  a  definite  outUne 
of  the  work  to  be  covered  for  the  eighth  grades.  In  the  outline  of 
subject  matter  by  grades  there  appears  from  time  to  time  a  few  scat- 
tered suggestions  on  methods  and  devices,  sources  of  illustrated 
matter,  and  list  of  reference  books. 

'     General  characteristics, — The  subject  content  of  each  study  is  out- 
lined in  accordance  with  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  custom-  ^ 
ary  textbook.    The  scheme  follows  the  plan  of  development  of  small 
topics  and  isolated  facts,  rather  than  the  grouping  of  subject  matter 
about  central  units  or  large  topics. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  get  away  from  this  traditional  order  in  the 
outline  in  physiologj'  and  language.  In  fact,  the  makers  of  the  course 
of  study  of  South  Dakota  have  a  vision  of  the  time  when  the  many 
subjects  of  /our  school  curriculum  will  be  combined  under  large  cen- 
tral topics.  The  following  is  quoted  from  page  180  of  the  course  of 
study : 

The  next  revision  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  South 
Dakota  wiU  doubtless  be  an  outline  in  which  the  work  of  the  grades  wUl  be 
offered  in  four  or  five  units,  each  made  up  of  related  subjects,  the  whole 
including  the  branches  now  commonly  found  in  such  courses  of  study;  for 
example,  history  will  include  geography,  which  is  one  of  the  factors  that  deter- 
mine what  the  history  of  nations  is  to  be,  as  well  as  civics,  which  is  but  a 
speclallzeil  form  of  history.  If  such  plan  is  worked  out  in  our  next  course, 
language  will  be  a  part  of  the  unit  denoted  English,  which  wiU  also  include 
reading,  grammar,  spelling,  and  possibly  writing.  In  such  a  course  the  work 
in  language  would  be  the  medium  that  welds  the  whole  course  into  a  \uiit 

'  An  illustration  from  the  general  topics  assigned  in  the  first  three 
grades  in  history  will  show  how  these  topics  might  have  been  a  part 
of  a  large  central  unit.  The  three  topics  referred  to  for  thj^  first 
three  grades  are  Indian  life,  celebrations  and  myths,  and  hero  stories. 
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The  makers  of  the  course  of  study  emphasized  the  fact  that  these 
topics  were  not  arranged  according  to  years,  but  that  the  teacher 
should  be  free  to  select  from  them  such  subjects  as  she  could  use. 
History  in  the  early  grades  should  .be  a  combination  of  history, 
civics,  and  social  activities.  The  three  general  topics  cited  above  are 
isolated  and  lack  a  central  thread.  Before  studying  Indian  life  it 
would  be  better  to  prepare  the  pupils  by  emphasizing  the  activities 
of  their  own  environment  through  a  study  of  shelter,  food,  clothing, 
and  community  activities.  CelebratiiOns  form  a  very  vital  part  of 
the  latter.  By  a  study  of  his  own  life  there  has  been  developed  a 
background  for  an  understanding  of  the  life  of  the  tree  dwellers, 
cave  men,  and  other  prehistoric  people.  Naturally,  a  study  of  Indian 
and  Eskimo  life  will  follow.  The  myths  and  hero  stdries  selected 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  central  theme,  which  should  be  the 
study  of  the  activities  of  the  child's  environment  as  a  basis  for  a 
study  of  man's  activities  in  the  past.  All  of  this  historical  subject 
matter  of  the  early  grades  should,  of  course,  be  developed  through 
constructive  work,  dramatization,  song,  and  story. 

Throughout  the  course  of  study  suggestions  are  used  that  mean 
little  to  the  average  teacher.  Under  the  suggestions  for  art,  teachers 
are  told  to  correlate  the  work  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  course, 
and  yet  there  are  but  few  definite  suggestions  as  to  how  it  can  be 
correlated  with  other  subjects.  Again,  under  the  geography  sug- 
gestions it  is  recommended  that  nature  study  correlated  with  language 
and  reading  will  be  all  the  geography  ne^ed  in  the  early  grades. 
Yet  there  are  but  few  definite  suggestions  as  to  just  where  and  how 
nature  study  may  be  correlated  with  language  and  reading.  In  fact, 
the  course  of  study  does  not  contain  an  outline  on  nature  study.  The 
term  "motivate"  is  frequently  used  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
"  correlate." 

From  the  preparation  and  experience  of  South  Dakota  teachers, 
as  given  in  Chapter  XVIII  of  this  report,  it  is  evident  that  teachers 
with  such  meager  training  could  have  but  little  notion  of  such  terms 
as  "  correlation  "  and  "  motivation."    Again,  granted  they  do  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  terms,  merely  stating  what  should  be  done 
would  be  of  little  value.   The  observers  found  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
reference  books  and  other  source  material  in  the  schools.    A  teacher 
with  from  four  to  six  subjects  per  day  to  teach,  which  are  scattered 
over  an  equal  number  of  grades,  has  little  time  for  the  necessary  re- 
search involved  in  formulating  elaborate  lesson  plans.     Even  the 
best-prepared  teachers  are  inclined  to  follow  the  textbooks  as  the  line 
of  least -resistance.    For  this  reason  the  course  of  study  should  be 
very  specific  in  its  generalizations. 

The  course  of  study  has  emphasized  the  elimination  of  much  ma- 
terial found  in  the  textbook,  now  conceded  to  be  of  little  value  to 
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the  child  in  fitting  him  for  adjustment  for  the  social  life  of  whick 
he  has  a  part.  These  eliminations  are  especially  noted  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  arithmetic  and  language.  The  minimum  and  supple- 
mentary outlines  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades  history,  geography, 
and  language  are  an  excellent  feature.  The  minimum  length  of 
school  term  for  South  Dakota  is  seven  months.  Answers  from  the 
3,923  rural  teachers  show  that  70  per  cent  of  the  school  terms  were 
less  than  nine  months  during  the  year  1917-18.  This  being  the  ctse, 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  course  of  study  should  present  minimum 
and  maximum  outlines  of  work  in  all  subjects, 

The  further  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  will  be  narrowed 
down  to  a  summarization  of  the  individual  subjects  outlined  in  the 
course. 

Heading. — The  term  "Reading  and  Literature"  better  expresses 
the  subject  matter  as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  eight 
grades.  The  subject  is  introduced  by  a  few  paragraphs  upon  the  im- 
portance of  reading.  It  is  emphasized  that  the^  chief  aim  in  the 
work  of  reading  is  to  make  good  silent  readers.  The  paragraphs  on 
aims  of  reading  are  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  primary  reading. 

Then  comes  the  outline  for  the  work  of  the  individual  grades. 
The  subject  content  of  the  first  three  grades  is  confined  to  primers, 
first,  second,  and  third  grade  readers.  Reports  from  390  rural  teach- 
ers scattered  throughout  the  State  indicate  that  43  per  cent  of  the 
nimiber  of  teachers  reporting  did  not  have  any  supplementary  read- 
ing matter.  The  answer  on  this  question  from  the  390  teadiers  is 
given  below : 


Number  supplementary 
readers. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number  supplemenUry 
readers. 

Number. 

Peremt. 

None 

165 
132 
48 

43 
33 
12 

Mnr^»  ihux  4 

45 

12 

1  to  2set'< 

Totil 

2  to  4  sets 

898 

101 

From  the  fourth  grade  on,  the  course  of  study  very  wisely  sug- 
gests that  the  busineas  of  the  subject  from  now  on  is  reading  to 
learn  rather  than  learning  to  read.  There  are  suggested  lists  of 
stories  and  poems  to  be  studied.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
are  encouraged  to  read  current  magazines  and  literary  classics. 
The  list  of  poems  and  stories  to  be  studied  throughout  the  course 
is  to  be  commended.  Dramatization  is  emphasized  in  the  early 
grades,  but  practically  nothing  is  said  of  story-telling.  Listening 
to  a  story  told  by  another  affords  a  valuable  training  for  cdncentra- 
tion  of  thought;  the  oral  reproduction  of  it  gives  an  ability  to  think 
on  one's  feet,  and  when  the  story  is  read  by  the  pupil  himself  the 
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retoUiBg  is  a  test  of  his  ability  to  gather  and  impail  thought  from 
the  prints  page. 

The  "hints  on  how  to  produce  good  reading  are  valuable.  Models 
are  presented  for  the  mode  of  procedure  in  conducting  a  primary 
ksson,  for  dramatizing  the  story,  in  interpretative  questions,  in  teach- 
ing a  poem,  in  studying  a  masterpiece,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
life  of  an  author.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  in  the  dramatization  of 
"  Daffy-Down-Dilly,"  to  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  selection 
of  characters,  the  stage  setting,  and.  gesticulation  be  worked  out  by 
the  pupils  themselves  rather  than  be  determined  upon  by  the  teacher. 
Loweirs  "  Longing,"  which  represents  the  grief  of  a  parent  over  the 
death  of  a  child,  can  not  be  comprehended  by  pupils  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  and  is  not  a  wise  selection* 

The  suggestion  that  masterpieces  be  first  read  through  for  general 
mining  and  purpose  is  a  very  good  one.  The  tendency  has  been 
in  studying  classics  to  dissect  them  for  choice  of  words  and  sentence 
structure,  so  that  the  pupils  failed  to  see  the  story  as  a  connected 
whole. 

Domestic  Science  and  gardetdrtg. — ^The  suggestions  on  gardening 
belong  to  agriculture  and  should  be  included  under  that  head.  Li 
the  introduction  the  statement  is  made  that  the  course  is  to  be 
correlated  with  hygiene,  yet  there  are  no  definite  directions  as  to  how 
and  where  there  might  be  such  correlation.  All  the  work  included 
under  canning  and  preservation  of  foods  and  rookery  could  well 
be  included  under  the  subject  of  food  in  the  hygiene  course. 

The  coui*se  of  study  suggests  that  emphasis  in  domestic  science  be 
placed  upon  sanitation  and  health.  Very  definite  suggestions  as  to 
just  how  this  can  be  done  should  be  stated  in  the  course  of  stud}'. 
Since  the  hot  lunch  is  so  essential  to  the  physical  well-being  of  pupils 
in  the  rural  schools,  and  since  it  forms  such  a  practical  feature  of  do- 
me^c  science,  very  definite  directions  should  be  given  covering  tlie 
equipment,  menus,  and  seiTing. 

The  course  of  study  suggests  that  instruction  in  canning  be 
conducted  as  a  home  project.  The  same  suggestion  is  also  offered 
relative  to  gardening.  This  might  well  be  recommended  for  sew- 
ing and  much  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  hot  lunch.  In 
the  rural  school  the  home  projects  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  fostered 
by  the  State  agricultural  extension  department  should  be  made  a  very 
rital  part  of  the  course  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science. 

Agriculture. — ^In  the  introductory  paragraphs  to  the  subject,  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  prepare 
a  complete  course  in  agriculture.  What  was  attempted  was  the 
{(ffmation  of  an  outline  on  special  topics  in  agriculture,  siicli  as 
weeds,  com,  horses,  etc.  These  topics  are  assigned  to  montlis.  These 
outlines  do  more  than  mention  topics.  They  give  considera*-*""*^ 
fonnation  on  the  subject  matter.    A  few  references  are  give.^^,^ 
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close  of  each  outline.  In  these  lists  frequent  use  is  made  of  publica- 
tions from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Experimental  Station  at  Brookings. 

There  should  be  in  every  course  of  study  for  rural  schools  a  very 
full  outline  on  nature  study  for  the  lower  grades.  This  nature-study 
outline  should  embrace  topics  contained  in  the  subject  matter  for  all 
the  studies  belonging  to  the  science  group  of  the  elementary  schools 
which  are  elementary  enough  to  be  taught  young  children.  For 
advanced  grades  this  nature-study  outline  should  be  replaced  by  a 
definite  outline  in  agriculture.  Definite  and  adequate  instruction  in 
nature  study  in  the  lower  grades  is  a  necessary  foundation  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  agriculture. 

Bulletins  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  experimental  stations  should  not  only  be  present  but  should 
be  catalogued,  in  order  that  their  location  may  be  easy.  Children 
need  to  be  taught  how  to  use  these  bulletins.  Not  all  material  in 
them  is  within  range  of  the  child's  comprehension.  To  this  end 
teachers  need  to  be  most  careful  in  selecting  references  from  them. 

The  project  work  in  connection  with  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  should 
be  connected  with  the  course  in  agriculture. 

Mvsic  and  art, — ^The  outline  on  art  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
fine  arts,  and  is  planned  with  a  viewpoint  of  a  school  where  all 
grades  are  represented  and  where  there  can  be  but  one  period  devoted 
to  the  subject.  There  is  only  a  brief  allusion  to  industrial  art 
Since  this  is  the  only  space  given  in  the  course  of  study  to  industrial 
art,  it  would  have  been  of  practical  value  to  hav^  elaborated  much 
more  fully  on  this  side  of  the  subject.  In  a  course  of  study  for 
schools  where  several  grades  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  .teacher, 
the  outline  for  primary  grades  could  well  be  covered  under  the  term 
of  the  industrial  art,  leaving  the  fine  arts  for  later  grades. 

The  music  outline  is  brief  and  is  prepared  for  schools  where  there 
can  be  only  a  few  minutes  a  day  devoted  to  the  subject.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  music  outline  attempts  more  than  the  teacher's 
preparation  allows  her  to  undertake. 

Music  and  art  can  not  be  handled  efficiently  unless*  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  special  .teacher.  Since  the  music  machines  are  so  popular, 
the  course  of  study  could  well  give  suggestions  relative  to  the  educa- 
tive use  of  these  machines  in  schools  and  the  type  of  records  to  be 
purchased. 

Uandwriting. — ^No  outline  is  incorporated.  This  omission  is  ex- 
plained by  the  following,  quoted  from  page  56,  course  of  study: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  various  writing  systems  adopted  for  use  are 
explicit  as  to  gradation  and  corresponding  method  to  be  employed,  only  a  very 
few  suggestions  wm  be  incorporated  herein. 
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If  a  definite  outline  is  to  be  omitted  it  would  be  wise  to  designate 
one  or  more  standard  systems.  To  leave  it  to  whate-ver  chance 
methods  are  adopted  is  dangerous. 

The  outline  should  contain  some  information  on  standards  in 
measuring  hand^writing,  and  indicate  where  published  measuring 
tests  may  be  obtained. 

Spelling. — ^The  excellent  feature  of  the  spelling  is  that  it  tends 
away  from  stereotyped  exercises  of  the  traditional  spelling  book  and 
emphasizes  that  only  words  likely  to  be  written  should  be  learned  to 
spell,  that  the  word  should  be  selected  from  the  pupil's  immediate 
eavironment  and  that  there  be  constant  watchfulness  of  the  pupil's 
own  spelling  through  individual  lists. 

History  and  civics. — The  outline  for  primary  grades  has  been 
used  in  this  discussion  as  an  example  of  how  isolated  topics-  might 
be  grouped  ahout  a  large  central  topic.  A  list  of  topics  is  assigned 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  which  are  to  be  approached  through 
the  medium  of  biographies  and  stories.  South  Dakota  history  is 
given  a  place  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  grade.  The  outlines  contain 
a  full  Ust  of  reference  books  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  indi- 
vidual grades. 

In  order  to  approach  United  States  history  effectively  in  the 
grammar  grades  it  is  necessary  that  some  time  be  devoted  to  a  few 
large  topics  which  deal  with  the  great  European  civilization  out  of 
which  America  has  developed.  These  could  well  be  placed  in  the 
iatermediate  grades.  The  outlines  for  seventh  and  eight  grades  fol- 
low the  dhronological  order  of  the  textbook.  The  minimum  course 
is  to  be  commended,  as  it  provides  an  adequate  covering  of  the  ground 
for  the  short-term  schools.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  list  of  reference 
books  is  given  for  the  grammar  schools.  For  effective  teaching  of 
history  in  granmiar  grades  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  outside 
material.  In  fact  this  should  be  the  main  source  of  content  matter, 
the  textbook  serving  as  a  reference  work  and  the  place  in  which  to 
study  perspective.  The  course  of  study  should  be  very  explicit  as  to 
how  the  supplementary  material  is  to  be  used. 

The  leading  criticism  of  the  history  outline  is  that  small  topics  and 
mere  historical  facts  serve  as  the  center  of  ideas  rather  than  large 
units.  Much  more  emphasis  should  be  given  to  local  history.  Many 
historical  stories  form  suitable  material  for  dramatization  in  the 
lower  grades,  such  events  as  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Constitutional  Convention,  may  be  effectively  re- 
produced in  the  higher  grades.  Indian  lore  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  South  Dakota  contains  situations  desirable  for  reproduc- 
'tion.  Every  neighborhood  has,  in  its  own  history,  elements  that  form 
the  nucleus  for  pageantry.  The  course  of  study  should  stimulate  ac- 
tivity in  this  direction,  showing  how  the  pupils,  with  the  teacher  as  a 
leader,  may  work  out  these  dramatizations.  .    r\r\nio 
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Civics  is  alloUed  from  one-hftlf  to  two-fifths  of  the  history  time  in 
the  grammar  grades.  The  outline  covers  local,  State,  and  nationtl 
civics  and  follows  the  order  of  topics  found  in  the  av^nige  textbook. 
The  danger  in  following  such  an  outline  is  that  the  subject  may  be 
treated  too  abstractly.  Civics  to  be  real  to  children  of  the  grammar 
grades  must  be  full  of  concrete  illustrations.  It  is  suggested  that 
civics  in  the  lower  grades  be  correlated  with  the  other  subjects.  This 
means  nothing  to  the  average  teacher,  for  she  does  not  know  how  to 
go  about  the  situaticHi.  There  should  be  definite  directicuis  showing 
how  to  correlate  the  laws  of  sanitation,  quarantine,  and  d^ease  with 
the  hygiene  courses.  The  game  laws  very  naturally  belong  to  humane 
instruction.  A  study  of  the  forest  reserves  falls  under  the  subject  of 
geography.  Community  activities,  improvement  associations,  and 
clubs  of  various  sorts  are  a  part  of  history. 

Physiology  and  hygierie, — The  excellent  feature  of  ttiis  outline  is 
that  it  emphasizes  hygiene  rather  than  phy^ology.  Much  that  is 
given  could  well  be  placed  under  nature  study  and  dcmiestic  science, 
organized  around  problems  that  have  to  do  with  the  pupil*s  interest 
The  outline  for  grammar  grades  is  supplemented  by  habit,  germ,  and 
community  hygiene,  quoted  from  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  State 
department  of  Nebraska.  All  that  is  given  in  the  hygiene  outline 
could  hare  been  classified  under  larger  topics. 

Geography. — No  definite  outline  is  given  before  the  fourth  grade. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  work  given  before  that  time  be  centered  about 
nature  study.  Frequent  illustrations  to  correlation  of  subjects  with 
nature  study  are  given  throughout  the  outline,  yet,  as  has  b^n  stated, 
there  is  no  course  for  nature  study.  The  outline  for  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades  follows  the  traditional  geography  text,  in  that  it 
emphasizes  small  facts  and  topics. 

A  well-selected  list  of  reference  books  is  given.  This  should  be 
supplemented  by  avenues  of  source  material,  which  vitalize  good 
teaching.  Chambers  of  commerce  in  large  cities  and  advertising 
material  of  railroad  and  manufacturing  concerns  are  examples  of 
such  avenues. 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  list  of  reference  books  and  material.  There 
should  be  many  suggestions  as  to  how  and  where  to  use  this  outside 
material.  In  geography  as  in  history  teaching,  this  outside  material 
and  not  the  textbook  should  form  the  principal  source  of  such  matter. 

Arithmetic. — ^The  introductory  paragraph  contains  su^estions 
showing  how  the  first  year's  work  in  arithmetic  should  be  associated 
with  other  subjects  and  with  all  the  activities  of  the  school.  The  sab- 
ject  matter  is  then  outlined  very  carefully,  month  by  month*  for  all 
the  grades. 

The  selection  of  topics  is  confined  to  the  generally  accepted  notion 
of  what  ccHQStitutes  practical  subject  matter  in  arithmetic.    It  e^ 
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cially  emphasizes  topics  to  be  eliminated.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
thoroughness,  the  mastery  of  fundamental  facts  and  the  illumination 
of  abstraction  by  concrete  examples.  The  outline  does  not  show  how 
arithmetic  processes  in  other  subjects  may  be  utilized.  More  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  ability  to  size  up  mathematical  situations 
rather  than  learning  facts  and  processes. 

The  outline  in  the  lower  grades  is  interspersed  with  a  few  sug- 
gestive devices.  There  should  be  more  suggested  games  and  a  list  of 
reference  books  covering  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  for  all  the  grades. 

Language. — ^The  introduction  to  the  subject  emphasizes  the  corre- 
lation of  languages  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The 
outline  is  then  given  covering  the  work  for  each  jear.  In  the  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  grades  the  work  consists  of  oral  and  written 
compositions,  picture  study,  dramatization,  memory  work,  and  letter 
writing.  Just  what  mechanics  of  language  ^ould  be  taught  in  each 
grade  is  outlined.  The  delightful  thing  about  the  entire  course  is 
that  technical  grammar  is  everywhere  subordinated  to  composition. 
Formal  grammar  is  not  studied  until  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
A  minimum  and  supplementary  course  is  offered  for  these  grades.  A 
very  complete  list  of  stories  and  poems  for  all  the  grades  of  the  school 
•accompanies  the  outline. 

Recarnrnendations. — The  survey  committee  recommends  that  the 
following  outline  be  followed  in  preparing  the  next  course  of  study : 

1.  Subject  matter- 
ed) Grouped  about  large  topics  rather  than  individual  topics.  The  science 
snmp  to  include  nature  study,  geography,  physiology,  agriculture,  home  econo- 
mics and  manual  training;  the  history  group,  history,  civics,  and  some  portions 
of  geography;  and  the  literature  group,  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  lan- 
guage, gramuiar*  and  literature.  Mathematics  to  he  in  a  group  by  itself  as  a 
necessary  measure  for  all  the  groups. 

(6)  Such  a  selection  of  topics  within  these  large  units  as  wili  be  funda- 
mentally important  and  large  In  detail. 

(c)  A  progressive  arrangement  of  topics. 

(d)  Suggestions  to  guide  the  teachers  in  the  adaptation  of  subject  matter  to 
environment. 

2.  Time  allotment — 

(a)  Suggestions  for  reduction  of  classes. 

(6)  Several  daily  programs  to  fit  schools  with  one  or  two  teachers  and  from 
tiiree  to  eight  grades. 

3.  Material — 

(o)  List  of  material  and  names  and  addresses  of  firms  where  such  material 
can  be  purcliased. 

{h)  A  well  chosen  bibliography  relating  to  subject  matter.  Name  and  ad- 
dresses of  publishers  and  price  lists. 

(e)  Suggestions  for  collection  of  local  material. 

4.  Method— 

(«)  The  approach  of  subject  matter  through  such  problems  or  projects  as 
win  furnish  proper  motivations. 

(6)  Many  more  suggestions  on  helpful  methods  and  devices. 

(c)  More  lesson  plans.  ^  j 
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The  level  of  gemral  cultwre, — The  splendid  ideals  and  cultural  in- 
heritance of  the  South  Dakotans  are  responsible  for  the  justifiable 
demand  for  a  large  element  of  cultural  education  in  all  the  schools. 
This  can  not  be  overemphasized  in  these  times  of  materialistic  tend- 
encies. While  the  survey  emphasizes  agiiculture  for  an  agricultural 
people,  it  realizes  fully  that  no  agricultural  population  can  become 
really  great  which  neglects  the  spiritual  elements  of  an  education. 
As  will  appear  in  later  chapters,  the  South  Dakota  people  are  prob- 
ably suffering  as  much  to-day  for  the  want  of  a  high  level  of  general 
culture  as  they  do  for  the  want  of  technical  and  practical  instruction 
in  agriculture — nor  does  South  Dakota  differ  nmch  in  these  respects 
from  other  States. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  should  be  enabled  to  give  a 
more  thoroughgoing  instruction  in  the  fundamental  elements  of  an 
education  than  most  of  the  schools  are  now  giving.  Music  and  art, 
literature  and  language,  must  continue  to  hold  prominent  place  in  the 
work  of  the  university  and  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  State. 
At  the  same  time  natural  and  social  science  and  the  other  subjects 
that  provide  scientific  knowledge  and  trained  skill  must  have  a  pro- 
portionally larger  place  in  the  schools  than  heretofore. 

Economy  and  efficiency  in  school  orgcmization  and  in  cotirses  of 
instruction. — Keal  economy  and  efficiency  require  that  the  small  rural 
schools  be  reorganized,  so  far  as  pi'acticable,  as  consolidated  com- 
munity schools.  The  schools  in  the  rural  villages  should  for  similar 
reasons  plan  a  wholehearted  cooperation  with  the  outlying  agricul- 
tural districts  which  are  utilizing  these  villages  a^  trading  centers. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  providing  courses  of  study  and 
means  of  instruction  suited  to  the  everyday  needs  of  both  rural  and 
village  children.  Kural  high  schools  are  urgently  needed — schools 
organized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern  agricultural  people. 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  town  high  schools  should,  at  an  early  date, 
readjust  their  work  to  meet  more  fully  the  requirements  of  their 
South  Dakota  environment. 

The  higher  educational  institutions  were  organized  in  the  days  of 
early  settlement  on  the  borders  of  the  State — chiefly  as  the  result  of 
local  demand.  A  forward-looking  State  policy  in  education  would 
carry  with  it  some  definite  modifications  in  the  prevailing  system. 
It  is  doubtless  unwise  in  a  State  like  South  Dakota,  which,  as  was 
shown  above,  requires  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  to 
fill  the  professions  other  than  teaching  and  the  ministry,  to  main- 
tain, as  it  now  does,  in  more  than  one  institution,  departments  or 
courses  intended  to  prepare  students  for  any  one  of  these  professions. 
This  seems  notably  true  of  the  various  forms  of  professional  en- 
gineering, for  which  schools  or  courses  are  now  maintained  in  three 
higher  educational  institutions.    The  question  of  necessary  and  un« 
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necessary  duplication  of  schools  and  courses,  will,  however,  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  later.  Throughout  the  study  it  has  been  the  pur- 
pose to  keep  in  mind  a  State-wide  policy  of  education,  to  give  the 
commonwealth  a  type  of  instruction  and  study  courses  dictated  by 
State  requirements,   fully   eflBcient  and   economical   without  being 


Important  task  of  the  normal  schools  and  other  teacher-training 
imtitutions. — The  predominance  of  agricultural  life  indicates  the 
need  for  teachers  prepared  specifically  for  teaching  in  rural  schools, 
who  can  give  school  children  instruction  leading  to  successful  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  South  Dakota  needs  more  than  three  times  as 
many  rural  teachers  as  city  teachers.  This  shows  clearly  what  an 
important  task  the  normal  schools,  the  agricultural  college,  and  other 
institutions  training  rural  teachers  have  in  this  field.  The  future 
teachers  must  have  an  academic  and  professional  training  suited  to 
rural  needs  and  ample  to  educate  the  men  and  women  who,  in  their 
turn,  will  furnish  the  practical  aggressiveness,  correct  outlook  on 
life,  and  finer  idealism  spoken  of  above. 

The  schools  and  Americanization  of  the  foreign  horn. — ^The  world 
war  has  opened  the  eye  of  the  American  public  to  many  unwise  prac- 
tices of  long  standing  on  the  Americanization  of  alien  immigrants. 
It  has  been  brought  home  to  the  people  rather  harshly  that  many 
of  the  foreign  born  who  were  welcomed  to  American  shores  and  given 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  native  born  have  never  become 
fully  assimilated  as  American  citizens.  Lack  of  foresight  of  the 
general  public  and  the  Government,  failure  to  enforce  ordinary 
^tute  la\^,  and  neglect  to  reach  the  aliens  through  the  right  type 
of  education,  explain,  in  some  measure,  present  prevailing  conditions. 
To  educate  all  its  people,  without  exception,  is  the  duty  and  right 
of  democracy.  If  the  alien  has  not  had  these  blessings  in  the  coun- 
try from  which  he  came,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  extend 
the  blessings  to  them  now ;  if  they  have  neglected  to  make  use  of  the 
schools  organized  for  them,  it  is  the  right  of  the  Government  to  de- 
mand that  thoy  correct  the  deficiency  at  once.  South  Dakota  has 
probably  ample  school  law  to  reach  all  who  have  neglected  to  use  the 
public  schools.  But  the  State  does  not  now  have  the  necessary  night 
schools,  part-time  schools,  and  other  kinds  of  continuation  schools 
so  much  needed  if  the  unassimilated  adult  aliens  are  to  be  reached. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  SCHOC-LS   OF   SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 


Section  i.  GENERAL  SITUATION. 

Introduction. — An  American  girl  is  a  future  citizen  of  a  democracy 
and,  as  such,  needs  the  same  broad  fundamental  education  that  should 
be  provided  for  every  boy.  One  out  of  every  two  girls  will  be,  for  a 
few  years,  a  wage  earner  for  which  temporary  vocation  she  may  or 
may  not  need  some  special  education.  Out  of  every  100  American 
women,  93  marry.  Of  these,  87  per  cent  become  mothers  and  95  per 
cent  operate  their  own  homes  by  their  own  labor.  In  South  DakoU 
there  were  listed  in  the  1915  census  118,110  women  employed  as 
housewives;  nor  did  this  include  all  women  wage  earners  who  were 
also  home  makers.  It  is  evident  that  a  girl's  education  should  include 
training  for  citizenship,  for  home  making,  and  in  some  cases  for 
wage  earning. 

Wage  earning,  which  is  a  permanent  occupation  for  men,  is  but  a 
temporary  vocation  for  most  wonien.  Recognition  is  now  generally 
given  to  the  need  which  exists  that  all  girls  should  receive  •special 
training  for  their  life  work  of  home  making  and  motheriiood.  To 
afford  this  training,  home  economics  instruction  should  be  made  an 
essential  and  required  part  of  every  girl's  public-school  curriculum. 

The  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion  (1)  that  home  economics 
courses  should  be  required  for  all  girls  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
grades,  inclusive;  (2)  that  under  certain  conditions,  where  many 
girls  are  retarded  in  their  studies,  special  intensive  courses  should  be 
offered;  (3)  that  the  rural  children  need  this  training  quite  as  mucli 
as  do  urban  children;  (4)  that  when  normal  schools  accept  students 
from  the  eighth  grade  these  students  should  also  be  required  to  carry 
one  full  year  of  home  economics;  (5)  that  it  is  right  to  give  univer- 
sity women  the  opportunity  to  pursue  thorough  courses  in  home 
economics;  and  (6)  that  the  conditions  upon  which  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  is  founded  obligates  that  institution  to  maintain  for 
women  courses  in  home  economics,  in  all  respects  equal  in  rank  and 
quality  to  degree  courses  offered  in  agriculture  and  engineering. 

Home    economies   as   now    organized   in'  South.    Dakota   pfMic 
schools. — South  Dakota  has  already   made  good  advancement  in 
90 
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te»r>^«ng  home  economics  in  its  public* schools.  Forty- four  towns  and 
cities  hare  organized  departments  of  home  economics  and  several 
consolidated  schools  have  made  some  effort  to  introduce  certain 
phases  of  this  subject.  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools,  although  the  State  course  of 
study  offers  suggestions  on  this  subject. 

In  a  few  schools  home  economics  is  taught  in  high  school  only ;  but 
the  prevailing  custom  in  South  Dakota  city  schools  is  to  introduce 
either  food  courses  or  clothing  courses  or  both  in  the  seventh  grade. 
Five  schools  report  teaching  sewing  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  tliree  have 
sewing  in  grades  below  the  fifth. 

It  is  customary,  in  schools  giving  work  in  home  economics,  to  re- 
<{aire  all  girls  to  take  this  while  in  the  grades  and  to  place  home 
economics  on  the  opti<mal  list  in  the  high  schooL    . 

The  sise  of  classes  varies  from  3  to  38  pupils  and  in  time  from  35 
minutes  once  a  week  in  some  grades  to  90  minutes  daily  in  some  high 
sehools.  It  is  common  practice  to  allow  only  one  45-minute  period 
per  week  for  either  cooking  or  sewing  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Sometimes  the  two  subjects  alternate,  so  that  a  student  sews  45  min- 
utes <HM  week  and  cooks  45  minutes  the  alternate  week. 

Weaknesses  in  the  presewt  syBtern, — ^The  short,  infreqtient  periods 
BOW  alloted  to  home  economics  in  the  elementary  grades  is  one  of  the 
diief  weaknesses  of  the  work.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  work  in  the 
high  school  is  usually  elective,  frequently  poorly  scheduled,  often 
hungered  by  the  grouping  of  girls  of  unequal  preparation  and  by 
fdlare  in  securing  cooperation  of  other  departments  with  that  of 
home  eooDomics.  These  difficulties  may  be  due  to  indifference  or  to 
lick  of  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  subject 

Preparation  of  ie^zehers  in  A&me  economir^, — There  were  3S  repli^ 
to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  the  secondary  school  teachers  of  the  sub- 
ject These  t^ichers  were  trained  at  various  institutions  in  the  fol- 
lowing numbers: 

State  gricnlttiral  CoHege  of  Sooth  Dakota n 

ITalrersity  of  So«th  Dakota 5 

Stoat  Instttnte.  HeDomonie,  Wis 8 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  College ^ 2 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege 2 

rniversdty  of  Minnesota 2 

Hflwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwankee,  Wis __  3 

Tbomas  Normal  School,  Detroit,  Mich 2 

Vallej  City  Normal,  North  Dakota 1 

Coiveralty  of  Iowa 1 

St  Lawrence  University,  New  York 1 

Golmnbla  University,  New  York  City 1 

Tinkton  College 1 

KotdesigBated 
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A  study  of  the  record  of  preparation  of  home  economics  teachers 
for  high  schools  leads  to  two  distinct  impressions:  (1)  That  many  of 
them  are  not  graduates  of-  four-year  college  courses;  and  (2)  that  the 
jwajority  of  the«teachers  have  received  their  training  outside  of  South 
Dakota,  althbugh  citizens  of  South  Dakota  during  their  college  years. 

The  first  conclusion  leads  to  the  belief  that  home  economics  will 
never  receive  fair  consideration  frcmi  other  high  school  departments 
until  the  same  degree  of  collegiate  preparation  is  required  for  the 
teacher  of  the  one  as  for  that  of  the  other. 

The  3econd  conclusion  (that  many  have  pursued  courses  at  schools 
of  other  States)  points  to  some  weakness  in  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
teachers  were  residents  of  other  States  and  came  into  South  Dakota 
for  employment,  but  there  is  evidence  that  many  South  Dakota  young 
people  have  not  highly  valued  the  training  offered  in  their  own  State 
educational  institutions. 

A  further  discussion  of  teacher  training  in  liome-  economics  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  South 
Dakota. 

DiificyZties  now  exkting  in  t?ue,  admimstration  of  home  eeo- 
nomics. — ^The  teachers  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  some  of 
them  are  teaching.  This  is*  evidenced  by  many  expressions  of  their 
needs  in  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  them.  The  commonest 
desire  is  for  longer  and  more  frequent  home  econcwnics'  periods  in 
the  elementary  grades  and  that  the  subject  shall  be  required  in  all 
high  schools. 

Many  state  that  they  need  added  equipment  and  some  need  better 
rooms.  These  are  but  natural  conditions  in  a  young  and  rapidly 
growing. State,  and  are  deficiencies  that  should  be  corrected;  but  they 
may  be  temporary  and  are.  not  necessarily  fundamental. 

The  lack  of  adequate  educational  equipment,  reference  books,  and 
textbooks  can  not  be  so*  lightly  overlooked.  The  cost  of  these  is  cosa- 
paratively  small  and  the  rapid  increase  in  school  attendance  can  not 
be  given  as  an  excuse  for  either  the  negligence  or  the  indifference 
which  causes  the  absence  of  these  minor  but  important  supplies  and 
equipment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  teacher  giving  daily  instruction  in  high 
school  English  II,  high  school  English  IV,  German,  botany,  physi-  i 
ology,  and  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  home  economics  should.be  forced 
to  say,  "  She  had  read  no  books  since  she  began  teaching."  Such  a 
schedule  of  work  is  alike  unfair  to  teacher  and  pupils.  It  is  the  most 
extreme  type  of  waste  of  human  ability  and  vitality.  To  prepare  ^d^ 
quately  five  different  subjects  each  evening  is  too  great  a  requirement 
to  make  of  any  teacher  after  she  has  taught  five  full  hours  during 
the  day.    Such  a  teacher  will  wear  herself  out  and  break  in  health 
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or  she  will  look  for  another  position  or  settle  down  to  do  as  little  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  common  fault  in  South 
Dakota  that  tlie  home  economics  teachers  have  been  assigned  to  too 
many  other  subjects. 

Advancement  while  in  service. — Not  only  must  a  home  economics 
teacher  have  adequate  preparation  before  employment,  but  her  growth 
in  knowledge  and  teaching  ability  should^ be  continuous  while  in  the 
service.  Her  growth  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  and  variety  of 
her  reading,  ui>on  her  participation  in  teachers'  associations  main- 
tained in  her  city,  county.  State  and  Nation,  and  in  her  graduate 
study  at  summer  schools  or  during  periods  of  leave  of  absence. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  home  economics  teachers  are  reading 
flome  of  the  most  approved  educational  books.  One  teacher  states 
that  she  has  not  time  to  read — a  fact  that  is  perfectly  evident  when 
her  daily  schedule  is  studied. 

Twenty  teachers  are  reading  the  American  Home  Economics 
Journal;  10  are  reading  the  Literary  Digest,  while  others  are  readers 
of  the  Independent,  World's  Work,  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
Review  of  Reviews,  and  Educational  Review.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  intellectual  efforts  these  teachers  are  making  and  will  lead  to  in- 
creased efficiency. 

All  but  SIX  of  these  teachers  have  joined  one  or  more  educational 
associations.  Not  so  many  are  members  of  the  home  economics  asso- 
ciations as  could  be  desired,  but  it  is  probably  partly  due  to  their 
newness  ih  this  line  of  work. 

The  home  economics  teachers  of  South  Dakota  are  most  of  them 
new  in  their  positions  and  only  just  out  of  school,  which  may  explain 
why  few  have  carried  graduate  courses. 

Present  methods  in  teaching  home  economics, — At  present  almost 
all  food  instruction  in  South  Dakota  consists  of  small  recipe  cooking, 
the  products  of  which  are  immediately  eaten.  A  child  is  not  critical 
of  the  result  of  her  own  labor,  nor  is  she  a  fair  judge  of  the  quality 
of  cooked  foods.  This  method  of  disposal  of  laboratory  products  is 
objectionable.  It  stimulates  greed  and  selfishness.  Food  is  wasted 
if  eaten  when  not  needed.  There  is  no  stimulus  to  excel  because  there 
is  no  one  to  know  of  success  or  failure.  It  is  undesirable  that  children 
eat  at  odd  times  and  between  meals.  The  repeated  use  of  very  small 
quantities  of  food  materials  fails  to  give  the  judgment  and  dexterity 
needed  in  the  preparation  of  family-sized  quantities. 

Some  notable  exceptions  to  this  small  recipe  method  were  ob- 
served. In  Aberdeen,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Pierre,  the  students  regularly 
I)rtt)are  a  daily  school  luncheon,  while  at  Madison  and  some  other 
places  the  children  bring  supplies  from  home  and  take  the  finished 
product  for  home  use.    In  all  cases  the  cooked  food  should  meet  a 
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real  need  and  the  children  should  receive  the  incentive  which  comes 
from  the  approbation,  of  others. 

In  a  few  places  in  South  Dakota  "  model  "  sewing  is  given.  Hand- 
work with  no  machine  work  often  remains  in  the  elementary  school 
course.  This  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  teacher  as  it  is  of  the 
school  board  which  fails  to  supply  sewing  machines  and  suitable 
rooms  for  teaching  valuable  courses  in  garment  making.  The  use  of 
the  sewing  machine  and  the  commercial  pattern  should  be  taught  in 
the  sixth,  and  each  succeeding  grade. 

To  teach  neat  and  effective  hand  and  machine  work  and  also  the 
intelligent  choice  and  preparation  of  food  is  desirable,  but  foods  and 
clothing  do  not  include  all  of  home  economics.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  school  boards  and  instructors  in  home  economics  in  South 
Dakota  have  overlooked  the  importance  of  teaching  household  ac- 
counting, home  management,  home  administration,  home  nursing, 
and  household  sanitation.  They  have  ignored  the  need  of  careful  in- 
struction in  personal  hygiene.  Yet  much  of  home  economics  is  but 
an  intensified  study  of  hygiene.  Each  c6urse  given,  be  it  food, 
clothing,  or  home  administration,  must  be-  based  upon  certain  ele- 
mental truths,  and  must  be  taught  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the 
health  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Courses  of  study. — South  Dakota  devotes  six  pages  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  of  study  to  "  Domestic  science  and  gardening,^' 
but  three  pages  of  the  six  give  a  mere  exposition  of  home  economics 
subject  matter,  and  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  could  be  con- 
densed into  one  quarter  page.  So  far  as  could  be  discovered  no 
teacher  of  elementary  grade  home  economics  in  cities  or  'towns  was 
following  this  course,  which  is  denominated  "A  practical  rural  school 
course."  No  other  course  is  suggested  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary grades. 

There  is  no  uniform  course  in  home  economics  for  high  schools. 
At  present  each  teacher  plans  her  own  course,  which  under  such  con- 
ditions varies  from  year  to  year  with  the  changing  of  teachers. 

Surges  fed  modification  and  impror^ments'  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  home  economies. — South  Dakota  should  have  a 
State  course  of  study  for  home  economics  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  course  should  progress  toward  uniform  re- 
sults, but  there  should  be  opportunity  for  adaptation  to  community 
and  school  needs  and  conditions. 

Particular  problems  should  not  be  required  by  this  course,  but 
definite  principles  with  State-wide  application  should  be  presented  in 
orderly  and  logical  sequence. 

Such  a  course  when  once  inaugurated  will  bring  to  the  service 
better  prepared  teachers;  it  will  enable  pupils  to  transfer  from  one 
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sdiool  to  another  without  delay,  or  repetition  of  work;  and  it  wilL 
make  possible  adjustment  of  advanced  home  eoonomics  ccyurses  in  the 
State  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Time  allouxince  an  home  economics. — The  following  time  allow- 
ance for  home  economics  is  recommended  for  all  graded  schools : 

Fifth  and  sixth  grades :  Forty-five  minutes  four  times  each  week  or 
one  and  <Hie-half  hour  periods  twice  each.  week. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades:  Seven  45-minute  periods.  It  is  desir- 
aUe  that  these  be  given  as  three  periods  of  one  and  one-half  hours 
each  and  one  prepared  lesson  period,  or  that  two  entire  half  days  be 
given  to  home  economics  each  week.  , 

If  the  financial  condition  of  a  school  community  is  such  that 
home  economics  can  not  be  maintained  in  both  elementary  and  hi^h 
schools,  then  it  should  be  supported  in  the  grades  alone  until  there 
are  funds  sufficient  for  a  complete  course.  So  many  children  leave 
school  that  it  is  imperative  that  son^  training-  be  given  early  in  the 
course. 

One  year  of  home  economics  should  be  required  of  all  high-school 
girls.  This  should  be  in  the  ninth  grade  and  should  be  so  taught  a.^ 
to  be  equal  to  one  full  unit  of  work.  It  may  consist  of  six  laboratory 
hours,  two  dass-room  hours,  and  two  hours  for  study,  or  it  may  bo 
given  as  five  double  periods  weekly,  with  time  taken  during  these  for 
recitations  and  discussions.  Electives  in  home  economics  should  bo 
offered  in  the  upper  three  years  of  high-school  work  in  the  larger 
city  schools.  It  is  probable  that  much  better  results  will  be  attained 
in  the  smaller  towns  if.  efforts  be  made  to  make  the  elementary  and 
first  high'School  year  of  greater  excellence  rather  than  to  multiply 
courses  in  home  economics  for  advanced  classes. 

Texibooks* — ^Textbooks  for  home  economics  teaching  should  bo 
adopted  for  elementary  schools  and  for  high  schools.  While  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  find  textbooks  that  exactly  meet  the  needs  of  all 
localities  or  present  material  in  exactly  the  order  desired  by  each 
teacher,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  a  less-than-perfect  textbook,  sup- 
plemented by  notes  and  assigned  readings,  carries  an  elementary  or 
high  school  student  farther  along  any  line  than  will  dictated  notes 
and  copied  material. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  studies  of  the  type  for  home  economics 
and  with  young  teachers  such  as  now  are  employed  for  this  subject. 
Of  33  teachers  of  home  economics  reporting  as  employed  in  South 
Dakota,  four  accepted  their  present  position  since  January  1,  1918, 
17  during  1917,  four  in  1916,  three  in  1915,  three  in  1914  and  two  in 
1913. 

No  consistent  course  of  instruction  can  be  maintained  without 
standard  textbodts  when  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force  changes 
so  frequently. 
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Content  of  coufses. — Fifth  grade:  Home  economics  in  the  fifth 
grade  should  consist  of  lessons  in  sewing  and  in  housekeeping.  In  a 
well-organized  school  system  all  children  will  have  had  primary 
manual  arts  in  the  first  four  grades.  They  will  know  how  to  use 
scissors  and  other  common  tools  and  will  have  become  interested  in 
the  work  of  their  hands. 

From  the  first  lessons  in  sewing,  there  should  be  presented  a  definite 
purpose  for  every  effort  they  are  taught  to  make.  It  is  at  this  age 
that  a  girl  readily  learns  to  crochet,  knit,  make  tatting,  and  work 
designs  in  cross  stitch.  All  sewing  during  the  fifth  grade  will  be  by 
hand.  It  should  be  on  small  problems,  that  each  may  be  completed 
before  the  child  becomes  weary  and  discouraged. 

Children  interested  in  dolls  may  be  given  problems  in  doll  gar- 
ments, but  usually  the  child  of  11  or  12  prefers  making  some- 
thing of  actual  use.  Too  often  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  a  child 
is -underestimated.  If  given  a  task  worth  while  she  is  interested  and 
will  learn  quickly.  The  girls  should  sew  for  45  minutes  three  times 
each  week.  Dexterity  is  developed,  and  the  speediness  with  which 
their  problems  are  completed  stimulates  the  student  to  further  effort 
There  is  little  to  cause  wonder  that  girls  failed  to  enjoy  sewing  when 
they  had  but  one  lesson  in  two  weeks,  and  were  able  to  see  few  results 
after  many  weeks  of  periodical  effort. 

If  possible,  the  sewing  in  the  fifth  grade  should  be  given  by  a  spe- 
cial teacher.  There  are,  occasionally,  grade  teachers  who  are  deft  in 
the  use  of  the  needle  and  really  enjoy  teaching  sewing,  but  u^ally 
the  room  teacher  is  less  efficient  in  this  line  than  in  her  ustial  work. 
There  is  opportunity  to  correlate  sewing  with  several  other  subjects 
in  this  grade.    The  result  is  an  increased  interest  in  each. 

The  function  of  sewing  instruction  in  the  grades  is  first  to  familiar- 
ize the  child  with  the  tools  used  and  to  develop  manual  dexterity. 
This,  with  instruction  concerning  the  growth  of  cotton  and  flax,  the 
life  of  the  silkworm,  and  simple  weaving  processes,  is  about  all  that 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  fifth  grade. 

One-fourth  of  the  time-  for  home  economics  in  the  fifth  grade 
should  be  devoted  to  housekeeping.  Few  mothers  would  choose  cook- 
ing as  the  first  part  of  home-making  to  be  taught  eleven-year  old 
girls.  Rather,  the  natural  method  of  introducing  a  child  to  home 
making,  is  to  teach  her  to  make  a  bed,  set  a  table,  clear  off  a  table, 
wash  dishes,  du3t  furniture  and  arrange  household  articles  in  an  at- 
tractive manner.  Less  judgment  is  required  in  the  discharge  of  these 
duties  than  in  food  preparation.  The  more  immediate  tangible  re- 
sults appeal  to  the  younger  child. 

Equipment  for  teaching  home  economics  will  not  be  considered 
adequate  if  there  be  only  tables,  sewing  machines,  commercially  made 
cooking  desks  and  cooking  utensils.    In  order  to  teach  home  making 
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by  means  of  bed  making,  table  setting,  dusting,  etc.,  it  becomes  es- 
sential tliat  there  be  a  bed  to  make,  a  table  to  set  and  a  room  to  ar- 
range and.  dust. 

A  small  house,  an  apartment  or  a  teacher's  dining  room  or  rest 
room  becomes  part  of  the  essential  equipment  for  the  Satisfactory 
teaching  of  home  economics. 

Sixth  grade, — ^The  sixth  grade  home  economics  course  should  con- 
sist of  sewing  and  food  preparation. 

The  sewing  teacher  should  review  the  methods  taught  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  making  applications  to  new  problems.  The  introduction 
to  the  use  of  the  machine  and  of  the  commercial  pattern  belongs  in 
this  second  year  of  sewing. 

The  problems  chosen  should  again  be  small  enough  to  be  completed 
in  reasonable  time.  The  articles  made  should  be  such  as  the  child,  or 
some  member  of  the  family  or  other  person  can  actually  use. 

In  the  food  preparation  class  the  housekeeping  lessons  of  the  fifth 
grade  should  be  renewed  and  ability  developed  to  follow  accurately 
a  simple  recipe,  to  combine  the  ingredients  and  to  regulate  the  heajt 
in  the  ordinary  processes  of  cooking. 

This  cooking  should  be  with  small  quantities.  Because  of  the  in- 
experience of  the  child,  some  poor  products  and  some  food  waste  are 
inevitable.  The  small  quantities  used  reduce  the  waste  to  the  mini- 
mum, at  the  same  time  making  easier  for  the  child  the  manipulation 
of  the  materials  and  the  use  of  the  cooking  utensils.  The  time  al- 
lowed for  food  preparation  lessons  should  not  be  less  than  1^  hours. 
This  make3  possible  the  completion  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  any  dish,  affords  time  for  explanations  and  inquiries 
by  the  teacher,  and  gives  opportunity  for  nice  dish  washing  and 
kitchen  cleaning,  as  well  as  time  for  orderly  serving  and  eating  of 
the  food. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grade  courses, — Many  children  leave  school 
without  entering  the  high  school.  Recognizing  this  and  also  that  in 
the  early  adolescent  period  girls  are  more  interested  in  all  that  relates 
to  household  matters  than  in  their  earlier  years,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  home  economics  should  receive  especial  stress. 

The  technique  of  food  preparation,  garment  making,  and  house- 
keeping should  be  perfected  and,  in  addition,  a  broader  comprehen- 
sion of  reasons  for  processes  and  the  relation  of  the  study  of  home 
problems  to  other  subjects  should  be  developed.  Food  ^tudy  should 
be  correlated  with  arithmetic,  agriculture,  geography,  and  language. 
Garment  making  with  geography,  arithmetic,  language,  and  drawing. 

In  all  cases  the  articles  produced  by  these  classes  should  be  for 
actual  use  and  should  meet  some  existing  need.  Personal  adornment 
should  not  be  the  incentive  for  sewing  nor  ^elfish  satisfaction  the 
motive  for  food  preparation. 
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The  sewing  may  be  for  personal  use  if  the  garments  are  needed. 
The  problems  chosen  should  be  such  as  the  community  life  makes 
desirable.  Not  only  should  garments  be  made,  but  their  cost  in  ma- 
terial'and  time  should  be  computed  and  the  comparison  made  between 
tlie  ready-to-wear  and  the  home-made  garment. 

Elementary  home  nursing,  home  sanitation  and  household  account- 
ing should  be  taught  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Practi- 
cal experience  in  buying  should  be  given  so  often  that  an  ability  to 
discriminate  and  judge  of  foods  and  fabrics  may  be  developed. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  of  school  work  certain 
attainments  should  have  been  reached  by  all  girls.  Besides  ordi- 
nary scholastic  accomplishments  they  should  be  able  to  do  certain 
things  for  themselves  and  their  homes  and  should  understand  the 
relation  of  their  home  to  the  community. 

A  girl  of  fourteen  or  one  having  finished  the  eighth  grada  should 
be  able  to  choose  and  purchase  the  material  for  her  own  plain  clotii^s 
and  to  make  her  own  undergarments  and  wash  dresses;  she  should 
have  developed  a  pride  in  the  care  and  repair  of  her  own  wardrobe; 
she  should  know  how  to  assist  in  the  household  and  should  enjoy 
having  the  care  of  her  own  roqm ;  she  should  be  able  to  plan  a  simple 
meal  economically^  purchase  the  foods  and  cook  and  serve  the  same 
in  an  expeditious*  and  3^ti8f  actory  manner. 

Cooperation  of  the  mothers  with  the  efforts  of  the  teachers'  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  have  encouragement  at  home 
to  practice  that  which  is-  taught  at  school.  It  is  doubtful  if  school 
credit  in  home  economics  can  he  given  ior  home  work.  Credit  for 
home  work  presupposes  frequent  supervision,  and  to  do  this  in  home 
economics  there  is  necessarily  an  intrusion  upon  the  privacy  and 
personal  problems  of  the  home.  This,  no  school  official  has  a  rig^t 
to  attempt.  Uninspected  home  work  with  school  credit  is  eminently 
unfair.  The  honest  mother  and,  daughter  will  suffer  in  comparison 
with  those  of  more  elastic  consciences,  and  the  daughter  of  a  mother 
with  high  standards  for  workmanship  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  with 
those  whose  mothca's'  ideas  of  excellence  are  lax. 

High  school  heme  feonomies. — ^The  ninth  year  at  school  should 
complete  the  required  home  economics,  work.  After  the  ninth  year 
there  will  need  to  be,  in.  the  larger  cities,  elective  courses.  The  stu- 
dent pursuing  a  commercial  course  can  not  afford  more  time  for  home 
economics  training,  neither  can  the  girl  who  has  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  being  abte  to  enter  a  college  or  university  or  normal  school. 
The  young  woman  whose  future  is  imdetermined,  or  who  will  prob- 
ably remain  in  her  home,  may  well  elex;t  a  four  years'  course- in  home 
economics,  and  for  her  these  elective  high  school  courses  may  be  es- 
tablished. 
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The  ninih.  grade  or  last  year  of  required  home  economics  study 
siiottld  be  b&sed  upon  the  previous  four  years  of  grade  work.  It 
should  be  a  survey  course  equivalent  to  one  full  unit  course  and 
should  be  allotted  the  equivalent  of  daily  double  periods.  Fooils, 
clothings  hygiene,  and  home  administration  should  divide  the  time. 
£ach  may  be  given  the  equivalent  of  one-half  of  one  semester  of 
cla^  time  ^with  the  laboratory  periods,  equally  divided  between  gar- 
ment making,  food  preparation,  and  housekeeping.  Local  scho(d 
conditioiis  may  well  determine  whether  these  subjects  shall  alternate 
throughout  the  week,  or  occupy  all  the  time  of  alternate  weeks,  or 
be  assigned  to  seasonal  periods.  In  general,  it  is  most  desirable  to 
give  the  practical  work  in  sewing  in  the  first  nine  weeks*  of  the  fall 
semester  and  the  last  nine  weeks  of  the  spring  semester,  thus  leaving 
the  18  mid-year  weeks  for  food  preparation.  If  the  teachers'  in 
charge  of  this  work  are  broadly  and  well  trained  such  a-  plan*  works 
well,  bntrif  the  teachers  are  over  specialized  and  can  teach  only  foods 
or  only  clothing,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  alternate  the  classes  so 
that  all  teachers  may  be  continuously  employed. 

Laboratcwry  food  products  shpuld  be  used  in  the  school  lunch  room 
and  for  teachers^  lunches*,  receptions,  dinners,  etc. 

Supplemental  paid  help  will  be  needed  in  any  lunch  room  supply- 
ing 50  or  more  lunches  per  day. 

It  is  here  suggested  that  the  sewing  course  shall  be  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  students  knpw  how  to  do  plain  hand  sewing, 
use  a  commercial  pattern,  and  operate  a  sewing  machine  and  are 
acquainted  with  different  fabrics  and  weaves. 

There  should  be  a  revie*?  of  handwork,  machine  work,  and  com- 
mercial pattern  use  by  som^  simple  problem  such  as  the  making  of  a 
gingham  garment  for  a  child. 

A  further  review  of  the  above  and  also  the  choice  and  application 
of  trimming  can  be  given  on  a  problem  such  as  the  making  of  a 
muslin  gown.  Since  the  use  of  the  electric  motqr  for  home  sewing 
machines  is  becoming  common,  the  use  of  a  motor-driven  machine 
should  be  taught  at  this  tihie  in  the  cpurse. 

An  advanced  knowledge  of  color,  design,  and  textiles  may  be  de- 
veloped by  the  problem  of  a  serge  school  dress  or  the  remaking  of  a 
woolen  dress  or  skirt.  ^ 

There  should  be  at  least  one  problem  involving  cleaning  and,  if 
possible,  dyeing. 

There  should  be  one  problem  consisting  of  work  for  others  rather 
than  for  self.  This  might,  for  the  present,  well  be  for  the  Red  Cross, 
Bel^an  Relief,  Associated  Charities,  or  for  local  needy  children. 

One  or  more  general  problems  necessitating  the  cooperation  of  all 
inembers  of  the  class  should  be  required.    This  may  be  rug  making. 
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quilt  making,  heniniing  household  linen^  or  making  costumes  for  some 
school  play.  Ability  to  work  well  with  others  and  happily  for  others 
is  a  characteristic  so  desirable  that  no  school  should  fail  to  develop 
this  in  every  way  possible. 

Unless  the  teaching  of  home  economics  functions  in  .the  home  life 
of  the  students  it  is  of  little  value.  A  student  in  clothing  should  be 
more  suitably  clothed  with  garments  kept  in  better  repair  than  one 
without  this  training.  The  value  of  courses  should  be  evidenced  by 
more  simple,  conservative  and  appropriate  garmenj^  chosen  and 
worn  by  the  students. 

A  similar  development  of  taste  and  judgment  should  be  evidenced 
in  regard  to  food,  house  furnishing,  and  housekeeping. 

The  mastery  of  technique  results  in  greater  pleasure  in  aocom- 
plishment. 

Whether  a  girl  elects  business,  industrial,  or  academic  courses,  she 
will  always  need  the  instruction  received  in*  the  required  home  eco- 
nomics courses. 

When  a  business  woman,  her  training  will  have  prepared  her  to 
buy  suitable  clothes  and  to  care  for  them;  to  select  proper  food  to 
maintain  her  body  at  a  maximum  degree  of  efficiency ;  and  so  to  con- 
trol her  environment  that  her  surroundings  may  not  imperil  her 
health. 

Elective  high-school  home  economics  course. — Elective  high-school 
home  economics  courses  should  be  paralleled  by  science  courses  which 
become  required  courses  for  all  students  electing  the  home  eeonemics. 
These  science  courses  should  be  .chemistry,  physics,  biologT,  aiul 
physiology.  In  addition  to  these,  there  should  be  a  required  one-year 
course  of  advanced  art  for  all  students  pursuing  the  elective  home 
economics  course. 

This  elective  course  may  well  include  advanced  dressmaking,  ad- 
vanced food3  courses,  invalid  cooking,  lunch  room  cookery,  house- 
hold sanitation  and  administration,  and  the  home  care  of  the  sick. 

The  above-suggested  courses  do  not  include  trade  training  for 
women.  Many  of  the  industries  in  which  women  are  employed  are 
evolutions  of  household  employments,  but  home  economics  instruc- 
tion can  be  considered  only  as  a  prevocational  training  for  these 
wage-earning  vocations.  A  demand  for  special  trade  courses  in  the 
high  school  of  South  Dakota  in  the  near  future  and  the  maintenance 
of  such  instruction  is  made  possible  by  the  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion law. 

Hom^e  economics  in  the  consolidated  rural  schools. — Consolidated 
rural  schools  need  neither  less  home  economics  nor  home  economics 
of  a  quality  different  from  that  here  recommended  for  the  city  op 
town  school. 
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The  instmction  should  be  presented  from  a  different  pofnt  of  view. 
The  problems  selected  diould  be  chosen  because  applicable  to  local 
rural  conditions  but  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  home- 
making  apply  alike  to  city  and  rural  homes. 

An  illustration  in  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  instruction  in 
home  economics  could  be  illustrated  by  lessons  upon  vegetables.  In 
the  city  questions  of  purchase  and  storage  in  small  quantities  would 
precede  discussions  as  to  use,  while  in  the  rural  school  questions  of 
home  production  and  storage  in  large  quantities  would  be  consid- 
ered before  questions  of  use.  ^ 

Sanitar3rinilk  supplies,  laws  relating  to  marketing  milk,  etc.,  would 
be  taught  in  towns;  but  in  the  country  the  production  of  sanitary 
milk,  its  care,  handling,  storage  and  use  would  be  stressed. 

In  towns  city  water  systems  would  be  considered,  with  general 
water  sources  and  supplies  incidentally  taught,  while  in  rural  com- 
munities the  source  of  water  for  farm  homes,  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  same,  the  storage  of  household  water,  and  the  introduction 
of  water  into  the  house  would  be  especially  emphasized. 

In  town  the  municipal  methods  of  sewage  and  waste  disposal  would 
be  discussed  at  length,  with  minor  consideration  for  the  household 
disposal  of  waste  materials. 

In  the  country,  where  each  householder  becomes  responsible  for  the 
sanitary  conditions  surrounding  his  home,  greater  care  in  teaching 
sanitation  would  be*necessary. 

In  the  grades  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth,  inclusive,  town  and  coun- 
try children  should  receive  the  same  number  of  hours  of  instruction, 
and  one  group  should  not  have  a  better  course  than  the  other,  but  all 
should  have  their  lessons  correlated  with  their  life  experiences  and 
especially  adapted  to  their  environment. 

Home  econOTrdcs  in  the  one-teacher  rural  ffchool, — ^The  girls  of  the 
one-teacher  school  merit  as  much  and  as  good  training  in  home- 
making  as  do  their  more  fortunate  friends  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  attending  a  graded  school.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  one 
teacher  to  teach  all  grades  and  all  branches  with  the  same  emphasis 
and  with  the  same  eflBciency  as  could  eight  teachers  each  in  charge  of 
but  one  grade.  Hence  home  economics  courses  nmst  be  modified  and 
adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  of  instruction  existing  in  one-teacher 
schools. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  the  subjects  relating  to  home- 
making  may  be  taught:  (1)  By  the  school  teacher  employed  in  the 
school;  (2)  by  a  special  teacher  shared  by  five  or  more  schools;  and 
(8)  by  certain  women  in  the  community.  This  last  arrangement  is 
known  as  the  ^  Crete  plan  "  because  first  effectively  used  at  Crete, 
Nebr. 
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In  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  fourth  possibility 
of  the  rural  girl  acquiring  special  information  concerning  household 
arts.  Where  there  is  a  well-organized  "  farm  bureau  "  with  a  special 
woman  in  charge  of  clubs  for  women  and  girls  much  good  instruc- 
tion can  be  given  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  food  preservation  in  con- 
nection with  these  clubs.  At  places  the  local  teachers  have  been 
retained  during  the  summer  vacation  period  and  employed  as  sub- 
agents  in  club  work,  thus  continuing  the  relationship  of  teacher  and 
child  throughout  the  year. 

When  the  school  system  of  South  Dakota  is  reorganized  and  all 
employed  teachers  are  adequately  prepared,  it  will  be  possible  to 
require  that  ever>'  rural  teacher  have  some  home  economics  training. 
Until  that  time  the  best  that  can  be  secured  for  the  rural  child  taught 
by  the  local  teacher  is  conscientious  teaching  from  a  good  textbook 
on  home  economics  subjects. 

As  elsewhere  stated  home  economics  includes  the  study  of  sanita- 
tion, foods,  clothing,  and  household  management,  as  well  as  other 
subjects.  The  theoretical  instruction  in  r^ard  to  sanitation  and  foods 
is  needed  equally  by  boys  and  girls  in  rural  homes.  Instruction  in 
these  two  subjects  should  be  given  in  alternate  years  to  the  pupils  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but  sanitary  practices  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  at  all  times.  Each  day  will  offer  opportunities  to  stress 
the  right  use  of  foods. 

Manual  arts  in  the  four  lower  grades  leads  naturally  to  sewing  for 
the  girls  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  and  elementary  agriculture 
for  the  boys  of  these  grades.  A  little  time  spent  daily  upon  these 
studies  or  a  longer  time  on  Friday  afternoon  makes  steady  progress 
possible. 

Home  work  in  these  subjects  may  be  required  and  graded,  but 
must  be  tested  by  skill  in  tasks  done  at  school  before  school  credit  can 
be  given.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  of  the  district  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  attain  completely  satisfactory  results  from  home 
economics  instruction  in  the  one-teacher  school. 

By  dividing  the  time  of  a  special  teacher  of  home  economics  be- 
tween several  schools,  most  effective  teaching  of  both  agriculture  and 
home  economics  is  made  possible.  By  this  method  the  special  teacher 
relieves  the  regular  teacher  of  half  of  the  pupils  and  enables  her  to 
give  special  instruction  to  the  section  remaining  with  her. 

The  **  Crete  "  plan  of  teaching  home  economics  depends  for  its 
success  upon  the  cooperation,  ability,  and  good  will  of  the  women  of 
the  district.  Each  woman  in  the  school  organization  agrees  to  meet 
a  group  of  the  girls  at  certain  times.  The  girls  go  to  tlie  homes  for 
their  instruction.  The  woman  who  is  an  expert  bread  maker  teaches 
bread  making ;  the  expert  milk  and  butter  woman  teaches  that  sub- 
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ject;  the  woman  who  is  most  successful  with  meats  or  soups  or  des- 
serts agrees  to  instruct  in  her  specialty ;  while  those  women  who  are 
experts  in  needlework  give  their  swvices  to  the  neighborhood  girls 
at  stated  times. 

When  the  county  agents,  working  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
have  time  and  facilities  for  the  organization  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion of  rural  clubs,  and  when  this  club  work  can  be  progressively 
maintained  for  a  series  of  years,  much  good  instruction  in  certain 
phases  of  home  economics  can  be  given  the  rural  girls. 

The  special  teacher,  the  adoption  of  the  Crete  plan,  and  depend- 
ence upon  club  organizations  all  involve  so  many  different  factors 
that  they  are  the  exceptional  rather  than  the  usual  methods  of  se- 
curing home  economics  in  the  one-room  school.  The  means  most 
often  effective  will  be  found  to  be  the  willing  teacher  supplied  with 
a  good  textbook  and  making  full  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  of 
connecting  instruction  in  foods  and  sanitation  with  the  daily  service 
of  a  hot  lunch. 

The  older  girls  will  learn  to  assume  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lunch  and  the  procurement  of  supplies.  The  girls  next  in 
age  will  learn  simple  lessons  in  correct  food  preparation  in  cooking 
the  articles  needed.  The  younger  girls  will  learn  nice  methods  of 
dish  washing,  and  orderly  methods  in  doing  the  necessary,  after-lunch 
work,  while  all  students,  both  boys  and  girls,  will  be  taught  cleanli- 
ness, orderliness,  and  good  manners  if  the  lunch  is  rightly  managed. 

A  very  few  minutes  given  each  day  to  lessons  on  the  lunch  will 
insure  all  this  if  the  school  authorities  supply  an  abundance  of  good 
water.  Little  of  value  can  be  taught  regarding  sanitation  in  a  dirty 
school  house  to  unwashed  and  thirsty  children. 

Many  arithmetics  now  base  their  lessons  on  practical  problems  re- 
lating to  home  life  and  various  industries.  Bookkeeping  is  made 
interesting  by  application  to  home  and  farm  management  problems. 
By  correlating  language  lessons,  geography,  arithmetic,  bookkeep- 
ing, and  agriculture  with  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  home,  all 
are  made  more  interesting  and  of  more  permanent  value.  By  these 
means  home  economics  can  contribute  to  the  future  efficiency  and  well 
being  of  the  rural  child  educated  in  the  one- room  school  as  well  as 
to  the  graded  school  children. 

School  lunches. — The  administration  of  the  school  lunch  is  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  duties  of  the  home  economics  teacher.  As  else- 
where discussed  this  lunch  is  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  food-class 
products. 

During  the  more  bitter  cold  weather  a  hot  lunch  at  noon  for  the 
dementary  children,  with  a  shorter  midday  recess  and  an  earlier  dis- 
missal, would  be  the  most  desirable  in  all  town  schools.    In  the  eariy 
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fall  and  spring  there  would  be  little  demand  for  a  school  lunch,  ex- 
cept in  high  schools,  one-teacher  rural,  and  consolidated  schools.  In 
these  latter  the  hinch  is  needed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  noon  lunch  accomplishes  but  half  of  what  is  possible  when  it 
merely  provides  food.  Personal  cleanliness,  order,  good  table  man- 
ners, consideration  for  others,  and  intelligent  choice  of  foods  may  all 
be  taught  through  the  school  lunch.  The  cooperation  of  principal, 
room  teacher,  and  home-economics  teacher  is  necessary  for  the  full- 
est success.  The  home-economics  teacher  must  not  be  expected  to 
give  full  time  to  class  teaching  and  have  the  responsibUity  of  the 
conduct  of  the  lunch  added  to  her  labors. 

Time  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  extra  work,  and  the  teacher 
should  be  given  opportunity  to  give  at  least  one  20-minute  lesson 
each  week  in  each  grade  room  on  the  subject  of  selection  of  foods, 
and  the  effect  upon  health  of  incorrect  food  habits.  By  these  means 
the  school  lunch  will  become  educative  and  can  be  related  to  other 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Home  nnrsing. — Instruction  in  home  nursing  in  either  town,  con- 
solidated rural  schools,  or  one-room  rural  schools  is  necessary  and 
should  be  included  in  all  curricula.  This  teaching  is  done  best  by  a 
trained  nurse,  if  such  a  person  is  employed  by  public  authorities  or 
local  school  boards.  When  the  services  of  a  trained  nurse  can  not  be 
secured  the  home-economics  teacher  or  the  classroom,  teacher  should 
give  this  instruction,  and  also  lessons  in  first  aid  for  all  students,  both 
boys  and  girls. 

Courses  for  hoys. — All  men  and  boys  need  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  facts  concerning  foods.  They  should  know  how  to  select  suit- 
able foods  when  buying  at  hotels  or  restaurants ;  the  .effect  of  in- 
correct or  badly  prepared  foods  upon  the  health  of  the  consumer; 
and  they  also  need  to  know  much  about  the  sanitary  handling  and 
transportation  of  foods. 

The  general  information  suggested  can  be  given  in  connection  with 
courses  in  hygiene.  The  courses  in  the  technique  of  camp  cookery 
should  be  offered  as  electives  in  the  eighth  grade  and  first  high-school 
year,  and  special  out-of-school  classes  in  camp  cookery  should  be 
provided. 

Teachers  of  home  economics  in,  public  schools, — Elsewhere  in  this 
report  the  training  of  teachers  of  home  economics  will  be  considered 
in  detail,  and  the  relation  of  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  the  State 
university  to  the  teachers  of  home  economics  will  be  fully  discussed. 
No  high-school  teacher  of  home  economics  should  be  employed  who 
has  had  less  than  full  college  or  university  training.  She  should 
have  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree.  If  teachers  are  employed  to  teach 
home  economics  in  the  elementary  grades  only,  this  requisite  training 
should  be  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  standard  col- 
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lege  or  university  courses.  Teachers  of  home  economics  for  schools 
of  the  open  country  should  have  in  addition  to  the  above-required 
preparation  good  courses  in  general  agriculture,  and  should  have 
actually  lived  upon  a  country  homestead. 

The  pay  of  home-economics  teachers  should  be  the  same  as  the  pay 
of  other  teachers  for  whom  a  like  amount  of  preparation  is  required. 

Supenxision  of  home  economics. — South  Dakota  should  have  at- 
tached to  her  staff  of  officers  connected  with  the  State  department  of 
education  a  supervisor  of  home  economics.  This  woman  should  be 
broadly  educated  and  should  have  a  wide  experience  in  public-school 
work.  If  South  Dakota  can  not  at  present  afford  to  maintain  such 
an  officer  at  the  State  department  of  education,  then  some  instructor 
in  "home  economics  at  the  State  agricultural  college  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  the  duties  of  State  supervisor  of  home  eco- 
nomics, giving  not  less  than  one-half  of  her  time  to  inspecting  the 
work  done  and  advising  the  teachers  in  their  departmental  organiza- 
tion. 

This  latter  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  closely  linking  the 
coUege  and  the  State  teaching  of  home  economias,  and  if  properly  ad- 
mmistered  will  strengthen  and  broaden  the  work  in  both  spheres. 

Section  a.— HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OP 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

PRESENT  STATUS. 

ItUroduction. — Home  economics  courses  are  now  offered  in  all  four 
State  normal  schools  of  South  Dakota,  but  in  none  of  these  is  this 
work  required.  Because  of  other  studies  which  are  required  and 
because  of  the  manner  of  scheduling  these  courses,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  normal  students  enroll  in  home  economics.  This  con- 
dition is  unfortunate. 

Rural  school-teachers  need  a  knowledge  of  foods,  clothing,  and 
sanitation  for  their  own  well-being.  They  must  choose  their  food 
intelligently  that  they  may  retain  their  health  while  in  charge  of  the 
schools.  They  must  dress  comfortably,  healthfully,  and  attractively 
while  at  work.  They  must  select  surroundings  that  are  sanitary  and 
safe.  Without  knowledge  of  these  subjects  their  value  as  teachers  is 
materially  lessened  and  not  infrequently  effective  school  service  is 
acrificed  because  of  ill  health. 

The  normal-school  graduates  teach  in  rural  and  elementary  schools, 
where  all  information  possible  concerning  conditions  which  affect 
health  is  needed  in  order  that  the  teachers  may  instruct  their  pupils 
and  assist  the  mothers  of  the  community  in  maintaining  good  physi- 
cal conditions  among  the  school  children.  ^ 
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For  these  reasons  and'  others  disfcussed  elsewhere  in  the  report,  it 
is  regrettable  that  so  few  students  at  the  normal  schools  are  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  courses  offered  in  home  economics. 

Stdte  Normal  School  at  Madison. — At  the  Madison  Normal  School 
the  department  of  home  economics  is  in  the  basement  of  the  practice- 
school  building.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  large.  There  is  an 
office,  a  large  laboratory,  dining  room  (also  used  as  classroom),  a 
sewing  room,  and  storeroom.  While  the  arrangement  is  not  ideal, 
and  all  necessary  courses  in  home  economics  can  not  be  properly  given 
without  some  additional  space  and  equipment,  the  present  conditions 
are  good  and  with  relatively  small  expenditure  could  be  made  satis- 
factory. 

Home  economics  is  required  for  all  girls  in  the  practice  school  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive.  It  is  an  elective  for  all 
women  students  in  the  normal-school  course  and  is  now  approved 
for  all  students  in  the  tenth  grade,  but  owing  to  the  present  schedule 
of  classes  it  is*  difficult  for  the  students  to  register  in  home  economics. 
Only  two  double  periods  per  week  are  now  assigned  to  home  eco- 
nomics for  normal-school  students.  This  is  too  small  an  allotment  of 
the  time  for  such  an  essential  subject. 

State  Normal  School  at  Spearfish, — ^The  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics is  housed  on  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building,  in  rooms 
with  low  ceilings.  The  equipment  is  in  good  condition  and  is  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  older  students,  but  is  not  well  adapted  for  children 
the  size  of  those  in  the  practice  school,  who*  now  utilize  these  rooms 
for  their  cooking  and  sewing  classes.  Rooms  and  equipment  should 
be  provided  elsewhere  for  these  children,  and  the  courses  should  be 
arranged  to  conform  to  the  recommendations  made  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  home  economics.  At  present,  cooking  and  sew- 
ing are  required  in  alternate  years  in  the  training  school,  beginning 
with  the  fifth  grade  and  continuing  through  the  eighth.  Cooking 
is  given  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades  and  sewing  in  the  sixth  and 
eighth. 

Students  in  the  normal  school  are  not  required  to  study  home  eco- 
nomics, though  they  may  elect  courses  1  to  8,  inclusive.  If  they  so 
desire,  they  may  elect  a  full  four-year  course.  The  number  choosing 
this  longer  course  is  negligible,  though  the  courses  are  well  planned 
and  well  taught. 

State  Normal  School  at  Springfield. — ^Home  economics  at  the 
Springfield  Normal  School  is  taught  mider  the  worst  conditions 
imaginable.  The  rooms  assigned  to  the  use  of  this  department  are 
in  a  cellar  basement.  The  equipment  is  inadequate,  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  bad.  The  rooms  are  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  is 
not  strange  that  few  students  were  registered  for  this  work.  The 
same  teacher  is  employed  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  drawing.    She  is 
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naturally  unable  to  give  to  any  of  these  subjects  the  amount  of  time 
and  care  necessary  to  satisfactory  teaching. 

The  village  school  of  Springfield  is  used  as  a  practice  school  for 
the  normal-school  students,  but  as  home  economics  receives  so  little 
att^tion  at  tJie  normal  school,  its  relation  to  the  practice  school  is  at 
present  of  no  importance  and  is  unrecognized. 

KortTierfh  Normal  <md  Industrial  School  at  Aherdeeru — Home  eco- 
nomics at  tlie  Aberdeen  normal  school  is  in  high  basement'  rooms, 
easy  of  access  and  adequately  equipped  for  home  economics  as  now 
administered.  Although  this  is  an  "  industrial "  school,  no  home  eco- 
nomics is  required.  Agriculture  is  required  in  many  of  the  school's 
courses  for  both  men  and  women,  and  the  questicm  naturally  arises 
why  the  coordinate  subject  of  home  making  has  not  been  similarly 
considered. 

The  classes  in  home  economics  at  the  Aberdeen  normal  school  are 
all  small.     Three  times  as  many  students  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  rooms  now  in  use  if  the  courses  were  properly  sclieduled.     Addi- 
tional space  should  be  granted  for  home  economics  classes  and  extra 
equipments  supplied.    This  will  be  discussed  in  the  following-  pages. 
RecoTwmendMions  for  improving  home-economics  courses^  tecu^h- 
ing^  and  eguipTnent  in  the  four  normal  schools. — ^Home  economics 
should  be  required  of  all  women  in  attendance  at  the  State  normal 
schools.     Students  entering  from  eighth-grade  elementary  schools 
should  be  required  to  carry  one  full  year  of  work  in  this  subject 
during  the  ninth  grade,  or  first  year  at  the  normal  school.     Students 
entering  from  higher  grades  should  present  credits  for  high-school 
work  equivalent  to  the  year's  course  in  the  normal  schools  or  be 
required  to  carry  a  full  course  of  home  economics  during  their  first 
year  of  attendance  at  the  normal  schools.    As  hereinbefore  stated, 
these  courses  are  valuable,  first,  because  they  equip  the  student  for 
more  healthful  and  efficient  living;  second,  because  they  contribute 
to  her  preparation  for  her  own  ultimate  occupation  of  home  making; 
third,  because  as  a  teacher  of  rural  or  elementary  schools  she  must  be 
able  to  guide  and  direct  her  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  good,  sanitary 
living  conditions  and  the  better  management  of  household  affairs. 

This  required  course  of  a  year  in  home  economics  should  include 
the  study  of  food,  sanitation,  clothing,  and  household  management. 
Two  hours  daily  should  be  scheduled  for  this.  Textbooks  shoidd  be 
used,  so  that  there  may  be  the  minimum  loss  of  time  in  note  taking 
and  copying.  This  course  is  not  intended  to  be  a  preparation  for 
teaching  any  phase  of  home  economics.  This  point  should  be  made 
plain  to  students  and  to  patrons  of  the  school  Up  to  and  through 
the  ninth  year  of  school  work  home  economics  is  a  service  subject  and 
a  legitimate  part  of  every  girl's  course  of  study.  It  is  part  of  her 
preparation  for  a  healthful  and  efficient  life. 
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The  above  recommendations  are  applicable  to  all  normal  schools  in 
the  State.  The  following  recommendations  apply  only  to  each  insti- 
tution as  specifically  named : 

ReconrntendationB  relating  to  Madison  Normal  School. — It  is  not 
the  function  of  this  institution  to  prepare  teachers  of  home  economics 
for  either  the  elementary  or  high  schools.  The  eastern  part  of  South 
Dakota  has  the  agricultural  college,  an  institution  which  rightly 
assumes  the  authority  for  the  preparation  of  high-school  econcmiics* 
teachers. 

The  Madison  Normal  School  would  render  a  fine  service  to  the 
State  if  it  would  arrange  a  course  of  five  double  periods  per  week  for 
all  ninth-grade  students,  in  the  nature  of  a  survey  course,  including 
lessons  in  foods,  clothing,  sanitation,  and  household  administration. 

This  normal  school  should  also  require  all  its  students  above  the 
ninth  grade  to  take  a  course  in  school-lunch  management,  first-aid 
work,  and  simple  home  nursing.  These  subjects  are  especially  needed 
by  rural  teachers  and  should  be  so  scheduled  that  they  may  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  the  tenth  school  year.  Courses  in  these 
subjects  should  also  be  offered  in  the  sunmier  sessions,  so  that  experi- 
enced rural  teachers  may  increase  their  efficiency  by  pursuing  them. 

The  practice-school  home  economics  should  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  recommendations  made  for  the  organization  of  the  subject  in  the 
public  school  curriculum.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes 
should  prepare  most  of  the  food  now  served  for  the  noon  lunches, 
and  the  tenth-grade  students  should  do  the  marketing  for,  super- 
vise preparation  of,  and  direct  the  service  of  these  noon  lunches. 

The  department  is  otherwise  in  a  good  condition  of  organization 
and  control.  All  new  bulletin  and  periodical  materials  are  made 
available  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  a  high  standard  for  ad- 
ministration is  maintained.  To  continue  and  increase  this  efficiency 
it  is  necessary  that  liberal  appropriations  be  made  for  the  support 
of  home  economics  in  the  Madison  Normal  School. 

Ilome  economics  in  the  Spearflsh  Normal  School, — This  normal 
school  is  the  only  teacher-training  institution  in  the  western  half  of 
South  Dakota ;  hence  it  must  serve  the  needs  of  most  of  the  teachers 
of  that  section  of  the  State.  It  is  accordingly  recommended  that  a 
course  in  first  aid  and  home  nursing  be  required  in  addition  to  the 
ninth-grade  work  suggested  for  all  normal  schools  and  the  tenth- 
grade  course  in  lunch  preparation.  The  school  should  also  be  au- 
thorized to  offer  elective  courses  in  home  economics  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  elementary  and  rural  home  economics  teachers.  These  course? 
should  be  of  not  less  than  four  years'  duration. 

The  practice  school  should  make  provision  for  practice  teaching  ifl 
this  subject,  and  equipment  for  the  elementary  pupils  should  be  in- 
stalled in  or  near  the  practice  school.    Provision  for  the  service  of 
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a  hot  lunch  to  the  children  should  be  made  to  give  the  normal-school 
pupils  experience  in  this  work. 

Home  economics  in  the  SpHng-field  Normal  School, — ^The  normal 
school  at  Springfield  lies  in  a  section  of  South  Dakota  well  supplied 
with  institutions  that  give  teacher  training  in  home  economics;  ac- 
cordingly this  department  should  be  considered  a  "  service ''  depart- 
ment in  this  normal  school,  and  its  courses  should  be  planned  for  the 
general  education  of  the  students.  No  elective  courses  should  be 
maintained;  only  one  year  of  required  home-economics  study  and 
one  term  of  special  work  should  be  established.  These»  courses  are 
similar^  to  those  suggested  for  the  Madison  Normal  School,  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  section. 

The  home-economics  department  should  be  removed  from  its  pres- 
ent quarters.  It  is  suggested  that  for  the  next  few.  years  one  of  the 
large,  well-lighted  rooms  of  the  science  hall  be  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  home-economics  department,  with  the  understanding  that 
later  special  rooms  be  allotted  to  home  economics  in  the  proposed 
new  wing  of  the  main  building.  If  it  is  found  impossible  to  place*  the 
home-economics  department  in  a  room  of  the  science  building,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  convenient  dwelling  house  be  rented  by.  the  board 
of  regents  and  that  the  present  equipment^  together  with  needed  ad- 
ditional equipment,  be  established  in  such  rented  house. 

The  existing  close  connection  of  art  with  home  economics  is  most 
desirable,  but  at  present  the  proper  administration  of  these  inter- 
related subjects  is  complicated  by  the  inadequate  teaching  force.  At 
least  one  additional  teacher  should  be  added  to  the  department. 

Home  economics  in  the  Aberdeen  Normal  School, — The  course  of 
study  at  this  school  is  entirely  elective  and  too  closely  follows  that 
usual  college  course,  planned  and  organized  with  no  other  purpose  in 
view  than  to  bring  into  the  course,  at  some  time,  a  sample  of  each 
type  of  home  economics  work.  The  home  economics  department  at 
this  school  has  three  functions  to  perform : 

1.  To  prepare  young  women  for  efficient  living ; 

2.  To  prepare  teachers  of  home  economics  for  rural  and  elementary 

schools ; 

3.  To  provide  vocational  home  economics  courses  for  girls  who 

have  no  near-by  school  upon-  which  they  can  depend  to  pro- 
vide this  instruction. 
The  course  in  the  ninth  grade,  recommended  for  all  of  the  normal 
schools,  will  provide  the  training  for  the  first.     For  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  second  and  third  functions,  the  school  must  establish 
carefully  planned  new.  courses. 

The  normal  school  authorities  who*  formulated  the  normal  school 
courses  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  majority  of  the  students  in  the 
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normal  schools  will  return  to  rural  communities.  Ilome  economics 
courses  should  be  arranged  and  administered  with  special  stress  on 
the  rural  phases  of  the  problems  presented. 

Food  production,  food  storage,  food  values,  and  desirable  food 
combinations  should  not  be  taught  as  subjects  of  minor  importance 
in  a  course  which  stresses  mere  technique.  The  study  of  textile  fibers, 
cloth  production,  the  value  of  ready-mado  garments,  the  selection  of 
suitable  designs  and  colors,  and  the  cai*e  of  clothing  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  manual  skill  required  for  the  fabrication  and 
decoration  of  garments.  Rural  water  supplies,  rural  disposal  of 
household  waste,  small  heating  systems,  home  lighting  plants,  and 
the  healthful  control  of  home  environment  are  more  valuable  to  these 
students  than  extended  lessons  on  municipal  filtration  plants  and  the 
abatement  of  city  nuisances.  Rural  people  must  wait  for  a  physi- 
cian, and  are  subject  to  many  accidents  requiring  first  aid.  Rural 
children  should  be  free  from  infectious  diseases  because  of  the  ease 
of  isolation.  Knowledge  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  first  aid,  and 
home  nursing  are  necessary  parts  of  all  education  for  rural  life. 
Hence  in  building  an  elective  home  economics  course  for  the  Aber- 
deen Normal  School,  these  conditions  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
entire  curriculum  should  be  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  satis- 
factory administration  of  the  rural  home. 

The  present  equipment  for  teaching  home  economics  will  continue 
to  be  needed.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  a  suit  of  rooms  for 
practical  household  administration,  or  by  a  cottage  for  that  purpose. 
If  a  model  farmhouse  is  built  on  the  campus  of  the  normal  school, 
the  arrangement  would  be  ideal  if  this  were  given  as  a  practice  home 
for  the  advanced  classes  of  home  economics  students.  Attached  to 
this  should  be  a  garden,  chicken  house  and  yard,  bee  stands,  and  a 
bam  to  supplement  class  work  with  practical  experience. 

When  a  model  consolidated  rural  school  is  built  at  this  normal 
school,  home  economics  should  receive  special  attention.  This  would 
afford  practice  teaching  for  the  home  economics  students  and  would 
give  experience  in  management  of  noon-day  lunches. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECX)MMENDATIONS. 

1.  All  the  normal  schools  should  establish  a  required  course  of 
home  economics  to  be  taken  during  the  first  year  of  attendance  at 
the  normal  school. 

2.  A  special  course  in  hot-lunch  management,  first  aid,  and  ele- 
mentary home  nursing  should  be  provided  and  made  compulsory  for 
all  tenth  grade  or  second  year  women  students  in  all  the  normal 
schools. 

2.  The  Madison  and  Springfield  Normal  Schools  should  not  extend 
their  courses  beyond  the  two  lines  of  work  above  recommended. 
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4.  The  Aberdeen  and  Spearfisli  Normal  Schools  should  supple- 
ment the  above-required  courses  by  elective  courses  for  elementary 
and  rural  teachers  and  for  prospective  home  makers. 

5.  The  salaries  of  home  economics  teachers  should  be  increased  in 
ill  the  normal  schools,  and  the  home  economics  teachmg  corps  should 
be  enlarged. 

6.  The  home  economics  department  at  Springfield  should  be  re- 
moved from  its  present  location,  which  is  extremely  objectionable, 
to  better  quarters. 

7.  The  equipment  and  rooms  at  the  other  schools  should  be  im- 
proved and  enlarged. 

8.  Each  practice  school  maintained  at  the  State  normal  schools 
should  be  si>ecially  equipped  with  food  and  clothing  laboratories  and 
with  provisions  for  practice  in  school  lunch  management. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  SUPERVISION  IN  OPEN  COUNTRY 
AND  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


Section  i.  INSTRUCTION. 


Mode  of  procedure. — ^This  discussion  is  based  upon  careful  ob- 
servation of  238  recitations  in  83  rural  and  village  schools  visited. 
Usually,  the  survey  committee  was  accompanied  by  the  county  super- 
intendent. In  two  counties  the  Red  Cross  public  health  nurse  was  a 
third  visitor  in  some  of  the  rural  schools  inspected.  The  visitors  took 
inconspicuous  ^eats  and  there  was  no  deviation  from  the  regular  pro- 
gram. In  schools  where  there  was  to  be  a  talk  and  inspection  by  the 
public  health  nurse  the  school  program  continued  through  two  or 
more  recitations  before  the  nurse  began  her  work.  If  the  road  con- 
ditions and  distances  made  it  possible  the  survey  specialist  then 
moved  on  to  another  school. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  room  wa3  given  consideration.  In 
one  school  the  observations  concerning  the  recitations  were  not 
recorded  because  the  room  was  too  cold  for  comfort.  Parts  of 
recitations  were  also  eliminated.  Only  those  lessons  listened  to  under 
conditions  as  nearly  normal  as  possible  are  included  in  this  report. 

The  grade,  subject  matter,  treatment  of  lesson  by  the  teacher  and 
the  reaction  of  the  pupils  were  observed.  Very  full  notes  were  taken, 
the  visitor  recording  almost  verbatim  all  that  was  said  or  done  on 
the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teacher  throughout  the  recitation.  For 
the  time  being  no  account  was  taken  of  the  children  at  their  seats 
unles3  they  became  a  disturbing  element  to  the  recitation  in  question. 

Physical  conditions  and  equipment. — It  is  quite  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  physical  conditions  under  which  these  lessons 
were  prepared,  and  something  of  the  equipment  with  which  the 
teacher  and  pupils  worked.  The  results  of  these  smnmarizations  are 
given  in  the  following  tables: 

Tablk  33. — Physical  conditions  in  open  country  and  village  schools   i'isiied. 
(Based  upon  obserratlons  In  48  rooms»in  the  open  country  and  89  In  the  Tillage.) 


Items. 


Open  country. 


Number.   Percent. 


Villages. 


Number.   Percent 


Clffiii  Wftlls 

Well  chosen  and  well  framod  pictures .... 

Single  seats 

Some  seats  ill  fitted  to  pupils 

Unsatlslactory  lighting 

Heating  and  ventilating  system  or  furnace 


32 
40 
65 
22 
38 


112 
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Table  34. — Equipmi^nt  in  open  country  and  village  school i  vi^ted, 
(Based  npon  obeerrations  in  4S  rooms  in  the  open  country  and  89  in  the  village.) 


Items. 

Openooontry. 

Vniases. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

SstisiBrtorT  maps ...                        

25 
17 
23 

52 
35 
55 

flulBdimt  filarkboardn  . 

&4 

72 

A  study  of  the  above  tables  indicates  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  rooms  in  both  town  and  country  schools  visited  had  clean 
walls  and  well-chosen  and  appropriately  framed  pictures.  It  was 
generally  noted  that  the  pictures  were  hung  too  high.  Single  seats 
were  found  in  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  rooms  in  the  open  coun- 
try schools  and  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  village  schools. 
More  than  twice  as  many  children  were  seated  uncomfortably  in  the 
rural  schools  as  in  the  village  schools.  Unsatisfactory  lighting  in- 
cludes cross  lighting,  front  lighting,  insufficient  lighting,  and  lack 
of  shades.  These  bad  lighting  conditions  were  found  in  79  per  cent 
of  the  rural  schools  and  in  38  per  cent  of  the  village  schools.  It  is 
noted  that  heating  and  ventilating  systems  or  furnaces  were  found 
in  less  than  half  of  the  rural  schools  visited.  In  rooms  heated  by 
stoves  the  floors  were  usually  cold  and  the  air  vitiated. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  these  observations  on  physical  condi- 
tions in  the  schools  visited,  it  was  found  that  on  every  item,  except 
clean  walls,  rooms  in  the  villages  and  towns  ranked  higher  than  those 
in  the  open-country  schools.  In  this  discussion  on  instruction  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  many  recitations  were 
listened  to  in  unattractive  rooms,  that  some  children  were  seated  un- 
cMnfortably  and  that  rooms  were  common  where  lighting,  heating 
and  ventilating  were  unsatisfactory. 

An  examination  of  Table  34  indicates  that  over  one-half  of  the 
rnrii  schools  studied  had  satisfactory  maps  and  that  there  were  satis- 
fictory  globes  in  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  rooms.  Exact 
data  on  this  subject  were  not  taken  for  all  the  rooms  inspected  in  the 
villages.  It  was  observed  that  there  was  a  satisfactory  set  of  maps 
and  a  globe  in  practically  every  town  school,  so  that  if  there  was  an 
inadequate  supply  in  individual  rooms  it  was  possible  to  borrow  this 
equipment  when  the  occasion  demanded. 

The  blackboard  space  was  either  insufficient  or  in  unfit  condition 
in  42  per  cent  of  the  open  country  schools  and  in  28  per  cent  of  the 
towns  visited.  Exact  observations  were  not  made  relative  to  refer- 
ence material  in  these  schools.  In  general  it  may  be  said  thgt_the 
observers  found  a  lack  of  reference  books  and  illustrative  matew'^"* 
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Length  of  recitations. — In  the  discussion  of  tlie  course  of  study  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  number  of  daily  recitations  in  open  country 
schools  (based  upon  reports  from  470  teachers)  was  26.65.  The 
school  law  of  South  Dakota  defines  a  school-day  a^  five  and  one-half 
hours,  exclusive  of  intermissions.  This  makes  only  12  minutes  as 
the  average  length  of  a  recitation. 

Actual  time  was  kept  of  the  length  of  the  recitations  in  62  classes 
observed  in  one-teacher  schook.    The  results  are  grouped  below: 

Length  of  recitations 


Classes. 

4to« 
minutes. 

7te» 
minutes. 

10f4>12 

mlnuifs. 

ntou 

minutes. 

minute^ 

NmnbcT 

15 
24.00 

14 

23.03 

2?« 
4o.00 

4 

.0&4 

1 

Per  (^ut 

.(M 

Median^  10^1  minutes. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  recitations  should  be  so  short  when 
the  number  of  classes  were  more  than  26.  The  above  grouping  shows 
that  92  per  cent  of  all  the  recitations  were  12  minutes  or  le-ss;  24  per 
cent  lasted  only  4  minutes.  The  minimum  length  of  time  was  4  min- 
utes and  the  maximum  16  minutes.  The  median  was  10.21  minutes. 
Of  the  five  recitations  4  minutes  in  length,  four  were  in  spelling 
and  one  in  first-grade  arithmetic.  The  16-minute  recitation  was  in 
reading.  The  three  15-minute  recitations  observed  were  in  music, 
arithmetic,  and  reading. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  recitations,  upon  which  this  discussion  on 
instruction  is  based,  were  in  the  open  country  schools.  In  judging 
the  type  of  instruction  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  median  length  of  recitations  for  approximately  one-half  of  the 
classes  observed  was  but  little  over  10  minutes. 

Lesson  assignments. — The  lesson  assignments  were,  in  all  but  a 
few  instances,  given  very  hurriedly  at  the  close  of  the  recitation. 
Careful  notes  were  taken  relative  to  the  assignments  of  83  recita- 
tions.   Their  character  is  indicated  below : 

Table  35. — Lesson  assignment n. 


Items. 

Ntunber. 

Perctnt 

Pacre  or  lesson  simolv  indicated .... 

4 

7 

fiS 

A  tow  details  meBtioncd 

20 

Affiiimment  by  Dunils 

h 

Cwefnlly  pr*p*red  niirigninent#. . ..-            

f 

Total 

83 1           19 

_ 
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These  expressions  of  teachers,  taken  from  the  field  notes,  very 
clearly  characterize  the  type  of  assignments  in  55  or  06  per  cent  of 
these  83  recitations: 

"Take  to  page  155."  "Same  lesson  to-morrow'';  "Typhoid  fever 
next  time  " ;  "  Blackie  in  the  trap,  next " ;  "  Learn  '  The  Last  Leaf  " ; 
"B^in  with  Stonewall  Jackson  and  finish  the  chapter";  "Spell 
the  next  list  ^' ;  "  Work  all  the  problems  in  the  next  exercise." 

The  few  details  given  in  the  17  lessons  consisted  of  indication  of 
words  from  the  reading  text  whose  meaning  was  to  be  looked  up  in 
the  dictionary ;  mention  of  the  topics  of  the  lesson ;  reading  of  the 
adrance  lesson  by  the  teacher ;  and  designation  of  drawings  to  accom- 
pany the  lesson. 

In  four  instances  the  children  were  making  their  own  assignments. 
In  three  of  the  cases  the  reader  had  been  completed  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  were  choosing  their  own  selections  for  review.  The 
visitor  noted  that  considerable  interest  and  rivalry  were  aroused  in 
determining  the  selections  for  the  next  lesson.  In  the  fourth  in- 
stance the  class  resented  the  length  of  tlie  teacher's  assignment,  with 
the  result  that  the  amount  the  pupils  thought  they  could  master  was 
accepted  by  the  teacher. 

The  lesson  assignments  were  carefully  prepared  in  only  seven  of 
the  83  assignments  noted.  In  two  of  the  seven  lessons  outlines  upon 
the  board  were  copied  with  instruction  that  the  future  lesson;?  follow 
the  routine.  Careful  instructions  were  given  concerning  two  lists 
of  sentences  to  be  prepared,  and  the  remaining  three  cases  were 
arithmetic  lessons  given  to  supplement  the  topic  in  the  textbocJc. 

The  significant  thing  in  this  study  is  that  carefully  planned  les- 
sons were  observed  in  only  9  per  cent  of  the*  83  recitations.  To  know 
how  to  study  is  a  fine  art.  Good  instruction  implies  such  direction 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson,  as  will 
teach  the  pupils  how'  to  weigh  values,  and  see  the  lesson  in  the  per- 
spective of  their  own  environment.  All  this  is  a  part  of  the  lesson 
assignment.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  expand  it  to  the  length  of 
a  study  lesson  that  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  entire  class  period. 

Number  and  grad^  distribution  of  recitations  ohserved, — ^This 
status  of  instruction  in  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  South  Dakota 
is  based  upon  observations  of  283  recitations.  Tables  36,  37,  and  38, 
which  follow,  show  the  subjects  in  which  the  recitations  were  ob- 
served and  their  grade  distributions  for  the  open  country  schools, 
the  village  schools,  and  both  open  country  schools  and  village  schools, 

respectively. 
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Table  36. — Recitations  and  their  grade  distribution  observed  in  open  countrf 

schools. 


studies. 

1 

Grades. 

Total 

Pit 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ont. 

Agrlcolture 

'  1 
3 
2 

1 
3 

3 

1 
3 
2 

19 

11 

11 
52 

aon 

Arithmetic 

2 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

18.00 

Civics 

2.M 

GeoeraDhv 

1 

2 

1 

3 
2 

1 
3 

i' 

1 
i' 

4.00 

HSSnr..!::::::::.: 

2 

3 

1 

3 

A.00 

Language  and  gram- 
mar  

1 
1 
2 
7 

9.00 

Phvslolocy 

1 
1 
13 

5.00 

SpSling^         .  .  .. 

2 

8 

9.00 

iKlii£«;::::::::::: 



1« 

40.00 

Total 

IS 
15.00 

15 
14.00 

20 
17.00 

13  1         12 

13 
12. 0^ 

3 
3.00 

19 
17.00 

113 

Per  cent 

12.00 

10.00 

100.00 

Table  37. — Recitations  and  their  grade  distributions  observed  in  small  totm 

schools. 


Studies. 

Grades. 

Total. 

Ptf 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

cent. 

Agriculture 

1 
4 
4 

4' 

2 
6 
1 

1 

1 

18 
4 

IS 
8 

11 
10 
13 
44 

aoos 

Arithmetic 

2 

2 

3 

8 

1 

2 

1 

15.00 

Civics 

S.00 

Geography 

4 

4 

1 

6 
8 

1 
4 

i* 

13.00 

History 

6.00 

Language  and  gram- 
mar. 

1 

2 

2 

10.00 

Physiology 

2 
2 
5 

2 
2 

1 

7.00 

Spelling 

2 
11 

6 

5" 

10.00 

Riding 

16 

n.00 

Total 

IS 
14.00 

16 
13.00 

15 
12.00 

14 
11.00 

15 
12.00 

16 
13.00 

7 
6.00 

23 
19.00 

124 

Percent 

100.00 

Table  38. — Recitations  and  their  grade  distribution  observed  in  open  country 

and  small  totcn  schools. 


Studies. 

Grades. 

Total. 

PW 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2 

7 
6 
1 
7 

5 
7 
4 
3 

cent. 

Agriculture 

2 
37 

6 
10 
15 

S3 

16 
34 
96 

aoo6 

Arithn^tic 

4 

7 

7 

5 

3 

3 

1 

16.00 

Civics 

3.00 

GcoKraohy 

1 

4 

4 
3 

3 
3 
3 

8 

'  8 
4 

3 
4 

3 

4 

1 
1 

5 

2 

8.00 

History 

6.00 

Language  and  gram- 
mar   

1 

2 

1 
6 
18 

3 

1 
2 
12 

••s 

Physiology 

^•¥. 

Spelling 

4 
19 

10- <5 

Reading 

32 

40.00 

Total 

36 
15.00 

31 
13.00 

35 
14.00 

27 
11.00 

27 
11.00 

29 
12.00 

10 
4.00 

42 
30.00 

338 

Percent 

100.00 

It  will  be  noted  by  an  examination  of  Tables  36  and  37  that  the 
number  of  recitations  observed  were  quite  evenly  divided  between 
open  country  and  village — 113  for  the  former  and  124  for  the  latter. 
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A  study  of  the  tables  shows  that  more  recitations  for  both  open- 
country  and  village  schools  were  observed  in  reading  than  in  any 
other  subject.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  early  primary 
grades  reading  is  practically  the  only  subject  pursued.  Arithmetic 
classes  were  second  in  rank  for  both  the  country  and  town.  This  is 
easily  explained  by  the  large  time  allotment  to  arithmetic  in  the 
course  of  study.  The  distribution  was  quite  evenly  divided  ammig 
all  other  subjects  listened  to  with  the  exception  of  agriculture. 

A  further  examination  of  the  accompanying  tables  shows  the  reci- 
tations observed  were  quite  evenly  scattered  through  all  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  A  few  more  recitations  were  observed  in  the  eighth 
grade  for  both  town  and  country.  The  iSrst  grade  was  second  in 
rank.  In  the  rural  schools  and  in  the  rooms  in  small  towns  where 
several  grades  were  handled  it  was  customary  to  combine  grades. 
Where  this  condition  was  found  the  observers  recorded  the  recitation 
as  belonging  to  the  highest  grade  represented.  The  plan  of  alterna- 
tion of  grades  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  indicates  that  the* 
eighth-grade  work  is  given  in  the  year  1917-18.  This  explains  the 
small  percentage  of  classes  observed  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Lessons  in  domestic  science,  music,  and  penmanship  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  tabulation  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
corded as  belonging  to  any  one  grade.  Instruction  in  these  subjects 
is  discussed  under  the.  respective  heads. 

Summarizing  the  abovfe  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  recita- 
tions observed  was  about  equal  for  both  the  open-country  and  town 
schools,  that  more  classes  were  observed  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
thkn  in  any  other  subjects,  and  that  the  distribution,  for  the  grades 
was  about  equal. 

Pldii  of  treatment. — The  238  recitations  observed  are  discussed 
under  the  individual  subjects.  They  follow  the  order  given  in 
Tables  36  and  37,  with  the  alphabetical  insertion  of  subjects  that 
concerned  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  high-school  subjects  are  dealt 
with  separately. 

Agriculture. — ^There  is  something  significant  in  the  fact  that,  in 
a  State  where  the  primary  occupation  is  farming,  out  of  a  total  of 
238  recitations  there  should  chance  to  be  only  two  recitations  in  agri- 
culture. One  of  these  was  listened  to  in  the  mining  section  of  the 
Black  Hills.  The  lesson  was  merely  the  reading  of  an  elementary 
text  in  agriculture.  The  teacher  explained  that  she  was  using  it  as  a 
supplementary  reader.  There  was  one  pupil  in  the  class,  a  girl,  who 
read  the  text  fluently.  The  lesson  was  on  "  Selecting  seed  corn  "  and 
"  Weeds."  The  teacher  asked  a  few  questions  on  each  section.  The 
questions  were  such  as  stimulated  thought  on  the  part  of  the  young 
girl,  and  her  an3wers  wQre,  in  turn,  unusually  intelligent.     When 
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asked  if  she  had  learned  anything  about  cota  thart  ^x>uld  a>pply  to  her 
garden  she  quickly  replied,  "Notliing;  because  you  can't  raise  corn 
here." 

This  eighth-grade  girl  did  not  need  to  be  reading  this  agriculture 
text  as  a  supplementary  reader.  She  read  fluently  and  should  not 
have  wasted  tJhe  class  time  in  the  mechanics  of  reading.  What  was 
given  in  the  text  on  "  Selecting  seed  corn  "  could  well  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  tests  in  germination.  This  lesson  was  given 
at  a  time  when  the  newspapers  were  full  of  the  alarming  conditionf^ 
arising  over  a  scarcity  of  seed  corn,  yet  not  a  word  was  said  of  exists 
ing  conditions. 

In  the  second  instance,  topics  in  agriculture  formed  subjects  for 
composition  once  a  week  in  the  seventh  grade  grammar.  On  the 
day  of  this  observation  the  subject  was  "  Hogs."  Each  pupil  had 
selected  some  one  type  as  a  subject.  Information  had  been  gleaned 
from  reference  books  at  school  and  farm  newspapers  at  home.  £acU 
.pupil  had  illustrated  his  composition  with  a  picture  of  the  par- 
ticular type  of  hog  in  question.  These  pictures  were  taken  .from  farm 
papers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hour  the  papers  were  pcissed  about 
the  class  and  comments  were  made  on  their  general  appearance. 
Such  comments  as  these  were  heard:  ^^Good  agricultural  picture. 
"  Picture  not  pasted  on  neatly,"  "  Picture  not  cut  out  well,"  "  Para- 
graphs not  indented,"  "^Jersey'  misspelled."  A  pupil  was  then 
sent  to  the  board  to  write  the  list  of  lard  and  bacon  types  of  hogs. 
These  lists  were  given  by  the  children,  and  any  misspellings  were 
corrected  by  them.  After  the  various  types  were  placed  Upon  the 
board  the  teacher  called  upon  individual  pupils  to  read  their  com- 
positions. The  following  were  read:  "Poland  Qiina,"  "Duroe 
Jersey,"  "  Taniworth."  At  the  close  of  each  reading  the  pupils  dis- 
cussed the  features  given  or  brought  out  points  not  mentioned.  The 
children  kept  their  papers  and  handed  them  in  to  the  teacher  after 
they  had  made  their  own  corrections. 

The  most  pleasing  thing  about  this  lesson  was  the  initiative  ex- 
hibited by  the  pupils.  All  the  time  the  teacher  stood  in  the  back- 
ground. She  had  directed  them  how  to  use  information  gathered 
from  various  sources. 

Arithmetic, — Of  the  S7  arithmetic  lessons  observed,  25  were  drill 
lessons.     These  are  classified  as  follows : 

Unprepared  for  srabject  matter t?* 

rnneeessary  subject  matter j? 

Ileviews 5 

Interest  keeu  and  varied 4 


?t 


Total 2 
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The  children  were  unprepared  for  Uie  subject  matter  in  13  of  these 
drill  lessons  either  because  the  work  attempted  was  beyond  their 
comprehension  or  because  subject  matter,  dependent  upon  that  upon 
which  they  were  concerned,  had  not  been  mastered.  An  example  of 
the  former  was  a  class  of  second-grade  children  attempting  examples 
in  multiplication  involving  a  multiplicand  extending  into  the  thou- 
sands, and  a  multiplier  of  two  figures.  Examples  of  the  latter 
were  found  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  where  children 
were  presumably  working  for  skill  in  the  fundamental  operations 
and  were  handicapped  because  the  45  combinations  and  the  multfpli- 
cation  tables  had  not  been  mastered. 

The  unnecessary  subject  matter  noted  was  tedious  drills  upon 
Roman  numerals.  The  children  were  writing  these  numerals  to 
heights  seldom  used  in  daily  life.  Again,  they  were  changing  long 
lists  to  their  Arabic  equivalents,  and  vice  versa.  The  acquirement  of 
all  the  information  needed  upon  Soman  numerals,  by  children  in 
primary  grades,  should  be  an  incidental  rather  than  a  fundamental 
feature  of  instruction. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  aim  or  purpose  in  the  five  review  lessons. 
The  time  viras  consumed  in  counting  or  giving  a  few  problems  cover- 
ing each  of  the  fundamental  operations.  Much  that  was  asked  for 
was  that  in  which  the  pupils  were  already  proficient 

That  the  interest  was  keen  and  sufficiently  varied  could  be  said  of 
only  four  of  the  drill  lessons.  In  one  instance  the  class  was  divided 
into  two  teams,  the  goal  being  the  least  possible  time  that  a  set  of 
multiplication  problems  on  a  chart  could  be  solved.  In  another  case 
a  drill  on  number  combinations  was  kept  alive  by  means  of  a  guess- 
ing game ;  in  a  primary  class  the  boys  and  girls  were  opponents  in 
a  relay  counting  exercise;  and  a  class  in  decimals  were  expressing 
the  decimal  read  in  two  ways. 

In  11  of  the  lessons  the  pupils  were  solving  problems  involving 
principles  already  learned.  In  all  but  two  instances  these  problems 
were  taken  from  the  textbook.  The  two  exceptions  were  problems 
dictated  by  the  teacher.  Three  classes  solving  problems  in  denomi- 
nate numbers  were  accompanying  the  solutions  with  representative 
drawing.  One  class  wa3  discussing  whether  the  matting  for  a  room 
would  cost  less  to  be  laid  crosswise  than  lengthwise.  In  this  instance 
a  chance  was  lost  to  discuss  the  artistic  effect  in  laying  the  matting. 
In  another  instance  a  di3tance  problem  that  troubled  all  the  class 
was  reasoned  out  by  means  of  a  drawing  made  by  the  teacher  from 
suggestions  by  pupils.  In  the  remaining  six  lessons  the  only  aim 
seemed  to  be  the  answer  in  the  book. 

Only  one  class  was  observed  where  a  new  subject  was  introduced. 
The  subject  was  plastering,  painting,  and  kalsomining.    This  lesson 
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opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  rules  of  business  regarding  the  elim- 
ination of  doors  and  windows.  The  dimensions  of  the  room,  in 
which  the  pupils  were  seated,  were  estimated  and  the  process  deter- 
mined by  the  class.    The  problem  was  then  solved  by  the  class. 

Instances  were  common  of  lack  of  attention  during  the  recitations. 
There  was  seldom  blackboard  room  to  accommodate  all  of  the  class. 
Sometimes  those  at  the  seats  were  instructed  to  do  their  work  on 
paper.  Even  when  this  was  done  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  all  at 
work.  More  often  those  at  the  seats  were  not  assigned  any  tasks 
while  the  group  at  the  board  were  working.  All  this  wa^ie  of  the 
recitation  time  could  have  been  avoided  by  making  definite  require- 
ments for  those  working  at  the  seats. 

Since  nearly  70  per  cent  of  all  the  arithmetic  lessons  were  drill 
lessons,  there  was  not  the  opportunity  aflforded  to  note  how  much  the 
arithmetic  lessons  would  function  in  real  life.  The  matting  prob- 
lem and  the  kalsomining  problem  did  touch  the  personal  experiences 
of  the  children ;  but  there  were  not  enough  lessons  where  the  applica- 
tion of  a  principle  was  involved  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  teach- 
ing observed.  This  information  had  to  be  gleaned  by  conversation 
with  the  teachers  and  a  study  of  the  course  of  study.  It  would  seem 
from  these  sources  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  appeal  to  applica- 
tion of  arithmetic  to  the  environment  of  the  child.  The  glaring 
defect  in  the  instruction  was  a  lack  of  mastery  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  calculation.    This  defect  came  in  the  primary  grades. 

Civics. — Five  of  the  six  lessons  observed  were  oral  and  one  was 
written.  Two  of  the  five  oral  lessons  were  upon  departments  of  the 
Government,  one  upon  juries,  one  on  the  powers  of  Congress,  and 
one  on  the  plan  of  nominating  President  and  Vice  President  The 
subject  of  the  written  lesson  was  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  every  case  the  textbook  was  the  sole  source  of  subject  matter.  In 
one  instance  the  pupils  reinforced  the  lesson  topics  by  current  events. 
This,  apparantly,  had  not  been  assigned,  but  it  just  happened  that 
certain  current  topics  had  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  matter  under 
discussion.  In  four  instances  it  was  difficult  to  get  answers  from  the 
pupils  on  the  lesson  in  hand.  In  one  class  of  16  only  three  pupils 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  This  was  about  the  ratio  of  answers 
from  the  other  lessons  observed.  In  two,  of  these  four  lessons,  the 
class  was  not  held  wholly  to  the  topic  assigned.  Questions  were 
asked  which  wandered  far  from  the  subject  matter  in  hand.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  interest  of  the  children  was  aroused  in  these  foreign 
topics.  This  was  because  the  information  was  within  the  range  of 
their  comprehension. 

To  the  observer  it  was  clear  that  no  advance  plans  were  made  by 
the  teacher  for  these  lessons.  There  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
assignment  of  outside  reading  matter,  of  outlines  to  be  developed  by 
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the  pupils,  or  deductions  of  abstract  principles  of  government  from 
concrete  examples.  It  has  been  inferred  in  the  discussion  of  the 
syllabus,  relative  to  civics,  that  the  danger  in  following  such  an  out- 
line is  that  the  subject  may  be  treated  so  abstractly  as  to  be  beyond 
the  pupils'  comprehension.  This  defect  was  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  lessons  observed. 

Geography, — Nineteen  lessons  were  observed.  In  only  one  in- 
stance was  the  subject  matter  handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils 
used  their  initiative  and  drew  their  own  conclusions  relative  to 
geographical  phenomena.  In  this  case  the  children  developed  their 
own  definitions  of  surface  features  from  models  they  had  repro- 
duced in  the  sand  table.  In  11  lessons  the  sole  requirement  was  to 
be  able  to  reproduce  the  textbook  assignments.  In  two  of  these  cases 
a  portion  of  the  class  time  was  taken  in  reading  the  lesson  text.  In 
only  three  of  these  11  recitations  did  all  the  children  seem  interested 
and  able  to  clearly  comprehend  the  descriptive  matter  of  the  text. 
These  exceptions  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  charge 
were  able  to  state  their  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  the 
subject  matter  with  knowledge  already  in  possession  of  the  pupil, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  lesson  to  be  intelligently  digested. 

There  were  only  two  instances  observed  where  the  subject  matter 
was  gained  from  sources  other  than  the  textbook.  One  was  the 
sand-table  lesson,  and  the  other  was  a  story  about  Turkey  read  by 
the  teacher  from  a  book  of  travelogues.  The  visitor  had  not  listened 
to  the  previous  lessons  where  Turkey  was  discussed,  but  was  present 
when  the  story  was  read  and  found  the  children  much  interested  in 
listening  to  the  reading. 

Two  lessons  were  review  lessons.  In  one  the  questions  had  been 
assigned  from  a  list  of  review  questions  on  geography  that  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher.  The  other  lesson  was  an  aimless  review; 
the  questions  had  not  been  assigned,  and  there  was  no  order  or  se- 
quence in  the  questions  asked. 

In  two  recitations  the  teacher  did  not  hold  to  the  lesson  topic  as- 
signed, but  wandered  into  fields  far  distant  from  the  question  in 
hand.      One  example  was  where  the  lesson  assignment  was  the  New 
England  States.    The  only  questions  asked  on  the  assignment  were 
the   position,  boundaries,  and  names  of  the  Xew  England  States. 
Then  the  lesson  switched  to  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and 
before  the  class  hour  was  ended  the  discussion  had  touched  Ben 
Franklin  and  his  lightning  rod,  the  cotton  plant,  and  wool  production. 
In  the  table  on  equipment,  given  in  the  early  part  of  this  discus- 
sion on  instruction,  it  is  noted  that  there  were  satisfactory  maps  in 
52  i>er  cent  and  satisfactory  globes  in  37  per  cent  of  the  rural  schools 
visited.     In  the  geography  lessons  observed,  the  visitor  noted  in- 
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stances  where  maps  and  globes  were  at  hand  and  not  used,  and  where 
their  introduction  would  have  greatly  elucidated  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion. An  eitample  was  a  recitation  where  the  following  questioa 
was  asked :  "  What  part  of  the  United  States  has  the  same  longitude 
as  Ecuador? "  A  series  of  guesses  were  made  and  the  queetioii  left 
with  a  wrong  answer,  yet  just  above  the  teacher's  desk  was  a  new 
suspended  globe.  There  was  only  one  recitation  where  maps  were 
used  intelligently.  In  this  a  question  arose  concerning  the  area  of 
Germany.  With  the  aid  of  maps,  the  areas  given  in  the  index,  and 
the  scale  of  miles,  the  pupils  determined  tliat  it  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  Texas. 

Summarizing  the  results  it  was  found  that  a  reproduction,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  of  the  descriptive  part  of  the  text  was  the  way 
in  which  geography  was  taught.  There  was  almost  a  total  lack  of 
appeal  to  reference  books  and  illustrative  material.  Maps  and  globes 
were  not  used  to  their  capacity.  The  tendency  was  to  wander  from 
the  topic  in  hand. 

Uistory, — Fifteen  recitations  were  observed.  These  were  all  from 
grades  five  to  eight,  inclusive,  and  were  concerned  with  narrative  liis- 
tory.  In  two  lessons  the  subject  matter  was  approached  through  an 
outline  submitted  by  the  teacher.  While  there  was  no  source  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  these  two  lessons,  other  than  the  textbook,  the  children 
were  being  trained  to  intelligently  organize  the  material  in  the  text- 
book. The  remaining  13  lessons  were  formal,  stilted  repetitions  of 
what  the  textbook  said.  In  two  instances  the  children  read  the  les- 
sons, and  a  few  feeble  questions  were  asked  by  the  teacher  after  each 
child  had  read.  In  two  lessons  the  pupils  were  not  able  to  answer 
the  questions  submitted,  and  the  time  was  occupied  by  the  teacher  in 
reading  the  lesson  from  the  text.  Only  on  three  occasions  was  there 
anything  to  relieve  this  monotony.  One  was  when  the  teacher  asked 
for  a  comparison  between  Revolutionary  War  taxes  and  the  war  taxes 
of  the  present  time,  and  the  other  was  a  supplementary  report  sub- 
mitted by  a  pupil.  Once  a  map  was  introduced  to  further  clinch  the 
quastion  under  discussion. 

The  same  tendency  to  aimless  reviewing  was  noted  here  as  in  the 
other  subjects.  Usually  the  first  two  or  three  questions  were  con- 
cerned with  a  review  of  the  previous  lesson,  then  the  questions 
wandered  far  away  from  the  topics  in  hand. 

Only  2  of  the  15  lessons  observed  were  carefully  planned  in  ad- 
vance. Outside  of  these  lessons  the  history  teaching  consisted  of  a 
perfunctory  repetition  of  the  material  found  in  the  textbook.  There 
was  a  noticeable  lack  of  reference  to  material  outside  of  the  textbook. 

Home  eeonomJ/*8, — ^The  observers  found  in  their  inspection  of  82 
rural  and  village  schools  8  instances  where  hot  lunches  were  being 
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served.  Four  of  these  were  in  villages  and  four  in  the  open  country 
schools.  One  of  the  village  teachers  had  three  months^  prepara- 
tion in  domestic  science  and  taught  six  daily  recitations.  Two  of 
tiie  rural  teacliers  had  some  training  in  the  subject.  In  only  two 
cases  were  there  separate  rooms  where  the  lunches  could  be  prepared^ 
and  these  rooins  were  used  for  other  recitations.  In  the  other  in- 
stance the  cooking  was  done  in  a  cloakroom  or  the  assembly  room. 
In  only  one  place  was  there  running  water  available.  In  three 
schools  the  water  had  to  be  carried  by  the  pupils  from  a  near-by  well ; 
in  the  remainder  of  the  schools  the  children  brought  their  drinking 
water  from  home  in  bottles  or  jugs.  In  such  schools  melted  snow  was 
tU  the  water  available  for  cleaning  purposes. 

The  course  of  ^udy  suggests  that  special  emphasis  should  be 
placed  ux>on  sanitation.  In  only  three  instances  where  hot  lunches 
were  served  was  there  an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  and  orderliness. 
The  visitors  were  present  on  three  occasions  where  lunches  were 
served,  and  in  none  of  these  instances  did  the  pupils  wash  iheir  hands 
either  before  or  after  the  lunch. 

There  were  3  schpols  out  of  the  82  visited  where  sewing  formed 
a  reg:ular  feature  of  the  program.    In  these  schools  there  was  no  in- 
struction in  cooking.    Two  were  in  villages  and  one  in  the  c^en  coun- 
try.   In  one,  a  consolidated  school,  the  sewing  teacher  had  just  been 
added.    The  sewing  class  comprised  two  sections  made  up  from  girls 
in  grades  3  to  10,  inclusive-     One-half  day  per  week  was  allotted 
to  the  work.    The  teacher  was  a  graduate  of  Stout  Institute.    In  the 
other  school  75  minutes  per  day  was  given  to  sewing  for  girls  in  the 
high  school  only.    The  visitor  was  present  at  this  class  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  program  for  the  year.    The  sewing  course 
was  confined  to  fancy  lingerie.    This  teacher's  preparation  consisted 
of  a  few  weeks  in  a  summer  school.    Quite  a  large  number  of  the 
schools  in  both  the  country  and  village  were  making  a  beginning  in 
sewing  and  knitting  under  the  supervision  of  the  Junior  Sed  Cross. 
The  significant  thing  in  the  observation  in  home  economics  in  these 
82  scliools  iraspected  was  that  only  11  schools,  or  14  per  cent,  were 
giving  any  instructions  whatever  in  the  subject    Answers,  on  pro- 
YLsicMis  for  hot  lunches,  from  500  teachers  scattered  throughout  the 
State,  indicate  that  only  79,  or  16  per  cent,  had  any  provision  for 
serving  lunches.     Replies  from  500  teachers  in  rural  schools  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State  indicated  185,  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  teach- 
ers giving  some  instruction  in  either  cooking  or  sewing  or  both. 
This  percentage  is  considerably  higher  than  that  noted  by  the  ob- 
server.    It  is  highly  probable  that  tliis  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Junior  Bed  Cross  activities  were  counted  as  regular  instruction 
in  sewing. 
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Summarizing  the  results  of  observations  and  replies  of  teachers 
it  may  be  said  that  instruction  in  home  economics  in  the  rural  and 
village  schools  of  South  Dakota  was  limited.  It  was  obvious  that 
there  were  i\ot  the  proper  facilities  for  housing,  such  courses,  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  the  crowded  curricula  and  the  untrained 
teachers  made  the  solution  of  the  problem  complex. 

Language  and  grarmnar. — Twenty-two  lessons  were  observed  in 
language  and  granmiar.  Thirteen  of  these  were  in  formal  grammar 
and  distributed  among  the  grades  as  follows:  Eighth,  6;  seventh,  4; 
and  sixth,  3.  Six  of  the  language  lessons  dealt  with  the  mechanics 
of  English  and  three  were  concerned  with  written  composition.  In 
14  of  the  lessons  in  formal  granmiar  and  the  mechanics  of  English 
the  textbook  was  the  source  of  the  subject  matter.  The  other  five 
lessons  were  selected  by  the  teacher  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
text  or  the  outline  submitted  by  the  course  of  study.  One  of  the  com- 
position lessons  was  based  upon  a  picture  study,  a  second  was  the 
reproduction  of  a  scene  from  Robin  Hood,  and  the  third  was  on 
fires,  the  themes  being  suggested  by  the  lessons  outlined  in  the  fire 
prevention  pamphlet  issued  by  the  State  fire  marshal. 

The  tendency  to  review  was  noticeably  common.  One  entire  period 
was  spent  in  an  aimless  review  of  the  parts  of  speech,  another  teacher 
started  a  review  on  the  parts  of  speech  and  then  switched  it  to  the 
properties  of  verbs.  It  was  not  unusual  to  use  a  few  minutes  at  the 
close  of  the  lesson  in  review.  These  reviews  were  not  built  about  the 
lesson  assigned  and  were  evidently  used  to  fill  in  the  gap  of  a  lesson 
that  was  finished  too  soon.  They  were  clearly  an  evidence  of  the  lack 
of  a  carefully  planned  lesson. 

There  were  two  instances  where  a  subject,  new  to  the  class,  was  in- 
troduced. In  one  case  the  children  approached  the  new  subject  mat- 
tor  by  being  given  25  minutes  to  study  their  definitions.  In  the  other 
instance  the  mode  of  procedure  was  thus :  The  teacher  read  a  list  of 
masculine  nouns  and  the  children  were  asked  to  write  the  opposite 
gender  upon  the  board.  As  they  proceeded  discussion  was  free  about 
how  these  words  were  diflferentiated.  Later  the  children  formed 
their  own  definitions  for  indicating  the  gender  of  nouns. 

The  course  of  study  explicitly  states  that  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  the  place  for  formal  grammar,  yet  out  of  22  lessons  ob- 
served there  were  three  instances  of  formal  grammar  in  the  sixth 
grade.  From  observation  of  the  recitations  in  language  and  gram- 
mar and  from  conversation  with  teachers  concerning  the  subject  it 
was  apparent  that  below  the  sixth  grade  far  more  attention  was  given 
to  the  mechanics  of  language  than  to  story  telling,  dramatization  and 
oral  and  written  composition.  It  was  very  evident  that  these  lessons 
in  language  and  grammar  were  not  carefully  planned. 
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Mannal  t^'^adning. — ITiere  was  equipment  for  manual  training  in 
fire  of  the  schools  visited.  Four  of  these  schools  were  in  villages  and 
one  in  the  coixntry.  Replies  from  500  rural  teachers,  representative 
of  the  State,  indicated  that  67  schools,  or  13  per  cent,  were  provided 
with  equipment  for  instruction  in  manual  training.  Difficulty  in 
housing  the  course,  crowded  curricula  and  teachers  with  but  little 
training  in  tKe  subject  and  numerous  other  branches  to  teach  oflfered 
the  same  complex  situation  as  that  found  in  home  economics. 

Music. — Of  56  open-country  schools  visited,  30  had  a  piano  or  an 
organ  and  five  had  victrolas.  What  music  there-was  in  these  schools 
consisted  niainly  of  singing,  as  a  feature  work  of  the  general  exer- 
cises. Three  teachers  were  found  giving  the  teclinique  of  music ;  two 
of  these  Tvere  in  the  open  country  and  the  other  in  a  village  school. 
There  "were  two  instances  where  children  were  singing  nursery 
rhymes  and  dancing  folk  dances  to  the  victrola.  In  26  villages  there 
was,  at  least,  one  musical  instrument  for  every  building.  In  mjost 
cases  there  were  from  two  to  five  instruments  in  the  building.  Seven 
musical  machines  were  noted  in  these  26  village  schools  observed. 
The  character  of  the  records  was  inspected  in  seven  schools.  These 
selections  could  be  classed  under  the  following  heads :  Popular  and 
patriotic  airs,  a  few  selections  from  the  classics,  regimental  band 
pieces,  and  nursery  tales  and  folk  songs. 

Instruction  in  music  is  rfequired  by  law  in  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota. However,  teachers  in  the  open  country  schools  are  not  refused 
a  certificate  for  inability  to  sing  or  give  instruction  in  music. 

PeTirruznsTup, — In  nine  weeks  of  visitation  the  survey  committee 
observed  only  seven*  lessons  in  penmanship.  In  most  schools  on 
only  two  days  per  week  were  lessons  given.  In  the  one-teacher 
school  time  for  penmanship  was  easily  pushed  off  the  already 
crowded  program.  Four  of  the  seven  lessons  observed  were  in  the 
small  towns.  The  system  used  was  that  which  the  county  adopted. 
In  eacli  county  visited  it  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  recognized  arm 
movement  systems.  Only  one  teacher  was  observed  who  htid  any 
appreciable  training  in  the  subject. 

Physiology  and  hygiene. — Sixteen  lessons  were  observed  in  the 
subject.  Eight  dealt  with  physiology  and  eight  with  hygiene.  These 
l^sons  were  distributed  from  gl^ades  three  to  eight.  In  every  in- 
stance the  sole  requirement  of  the  lesson  was  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
the  subject  matter  of  the  text.  The  same  feeble  responses  were  noted 
here  as  in  history  and  geograph}\  There  was  only  one  instance  where 
the  questions  of  the  teacher  were  at  all  skillful.  There  was  not  a 
single  lesson  where  the  subject  matter  of  the  text  was  reinforced  by 
outside  readings  or  by  experimental  illustrations.  There  was,  how- 
ever, posted  upon  the  wall  of  most  schools  visited  a  vivid  set  of 
health  rules,  issued  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction 
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and  indorsed  by  the  South  Dakota  State  Medical  Associatiocu    These 
served  as  silent  supplements  to  the  textbooks. 

A  member  of  the  survej  committee  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  study  the  work  of  the  Ked  Gross  nurses  in  two  counties*  She 
was  present  on  several  occasions  when  talks  and  in^>ect4ons  were 
made  by  the  public  health  nurses  in  the  schools,  and  once  when  a 
public  health  talk  was  a  feature  of  a  community  meeting*  The  en- 
thusiasm of  both  children  and  community  over  the  coming  vi^t  of 
the  nurses  were  very  noticeable.  The  children  had  sold  the  seals,  and 
the  coming  of  a  nurse  to  the  schoolhouse  was  both  a  vital  and  novel 
factor.  The  frequent  calls  for  the  public  health  nurse  made  by 
homes  where  there  were  real  or  suspected  cases  of  illness  were  evi- 
dence of  the  welcome  extended  to  her  by  the  community. 

In  each  of  the  counties  referred  to  above,  health  creeds  were  pre- 
sented to  each  chikl.  Cards  showing  the  status  of  the  child's  physi- 
cal condition,  03  scored  by  the  examination  of  the  nurses,  were  given 
the  diildren  to  be  carried  to  the  parents. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  instruction  in  physiology  and  hy- 
giene by  the  teachers  was  bookish  and  remote.  The  campaign  carried 
on  by  the  Ked  Cross  seal  commission  was  the  only  avenue  afforded 
to  supplement  and  vitalize  the  information  oi  the  textbooks. 

Reading. — Table  38  indicates  tliat  of  tlie  96  recitations  observed 
in  reading,  69,  or  72  per  cent,  were  in  the  first  thi'ee  grades.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  on  the  course  of  study  that 
in  these  grades  the  process  should  be  concerned  with  the  meclianics 
of  reading.  In  treating  the  observation  of  these  reading  lessons  th© 
discussion  deals  with  the  first  three  grades,  apart  from  the  other 
grades,  as  marking  the  line  where  the  process  of  leai-ning  to  read 
changes  to  that  of  reading  to  learn  as  the  syllabus  states  it. 

The  32  lessons  observed  in  the  first  grade  represented  every  stage 
of  progress.  There  wei*e  in  some  rural  schools  pupils  who  had  been 
in  school  but  a  few  weeks,  or  who  had  missed  so  much  time  that  their 
progress  marked  but  a  few  weeks.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find 
two  or  three  divisions  in  the  first  grade^  Some  pupHs  were  still 
reading  from  the  blackboard,  and  others  had  completed  their 
second  or  third  primer.  Of  the  32  recitations  observed  in  this  grade, 
20  were  mere  exercises  in  word  calling.  Snatches,  like  the  following, 
from  the  field  notes  very  clearl^^  picture  this  type  of  lessons:  "Pu- 
pils drawL"  "Teacher  looks  over  child's  shoulder  and  tells  him 
words  he  does  not  know,"  "Words,  not  sentences,  the  unit  of 
thought."  The  treatnjent  of  eight  of  these  first-grade  lessons  could 
be  called  good.  The  features  that  characterized  then)  as  such  were: 
New  words  sounded  and  pronounced  by  cliildren;  pictures  talked 
about;  sentences  or  entire  lessons  read  silently;  and  finally,  the  sen- 
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t«nce  or  lesson  read  aloud.  The  subject  ui&tter  of  four  lessons  was 
entirely  concerned  with  phonics. 

The  process  of  word  calling  continued  in  the  second  and  third 
grades  as  in  the  first  The  cliildren  read  a  paragraph,  or  until  the 
teacher  called  a  halt.  If  the  child  did  not  know  a  word  either  the 
teacher  or  a  pupil  told  him.  After  the  paragraph  or  lesson  was  read 
it  was  usual  to  ask  a  few  questions  concerning  the  subject  matter. 
There  were  only  three  instances  where  these  questions  were  well  or- 
ganized. In  one  case  the  teacher  read  her  questions  from  notes,  which 
was  evidence  that  she  had  made  some  preparation  of  the  questions 
in  adrance. 

The  reproduction  of  the  subject  matter  was  very  often  choppy. 
The  substance  of  single  paragraphs  was  retold  instead  of  the  story 
ts  a  whole.  Frequently  the  teacher  asked  a  few  questions,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson,  about  the  story  read  on  the  previous  day. 

In  nearly  every  reading  lesson  observed  in  these  lower  grades  the 
difficult  words  of  the  lesson  were  spelled  in  the  beginning.  Little 
was  said  about  the  place  of  these  words  in  the  context  Drill  in 
phonics  was  observed  in  only  two  cases  above  the  first  grade. 

There  were  only  four  instances  of  dramatization  in  all  these  72 
lessons  in  the  first  three  grades,  although  the  syllabus  on  reading  has 
espei^ially  emphasized  dramatization.  In  the  four  instances  cited 
the  selection  of  the  characters,  the  stage  setting,  and  the  type  of  act- 
ing were  determined  by  the  teacher  rather  Uian  worked  out  by  the 
pupils.  There  were  three  occasions  when  conversational  lessons  were 
idlled  by  being  resolved  into  mere  exercises  in  calling  words. 

Since  reading  occupies  so  much  of  the  time  allotment  in  the  first 
grade,  and  since  the  seat  work  of  this  grade  must  be  planned  by  the 
teacher,  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  kind  of  seat  work  these  chil- 
dren were  assigned  at  the  close  of  the  lessons.  In  only  11  of  the  32 
recitations  were  the  children  assigned  any  work  whatever.  Of  this 
group  the  variety  of  work  was  as  follows:  Writing  words  or  sentences, 
6;  sentence  building,  1 ;  drawing  pictures,  2 ;  clay  modeling,  1 ;  paper 
folding,  1. 

The  words  and  sentences  to  be  written  were  from  the  lesson 
already  read.  There  was  no  time  to  supervise  this  writing,  and  as 
a  result  it  was  imperfectly  and  hurriedly  done.  Requiring  pupils  to 
write  a  lesscm  is  the  easiest  way  of  providing  employment  for  little 
children.  •  In  one  instance,  the  picture  to  be  drawn  was  from  the 
book  and  was  associated  with  the  lesson.  In  another,  it  was  foreign 
to  tfie  lesson  and  the  model  was  imperfect.  In  the  clay-modeling 
exercise  the  children  were  told  to  model  a  bird.  Inspection  of  the 
work  by  the  visitor  showed  that  they  had  worked  out  about  every- 
tHngelse  but  a  bird.    All  this  indicated  that  there  was  a  general  neg- 
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lect  of  seat  work  in  the  primary  grades  and  what  was  assigned  was 
of  small  educational  value  to  the  children. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  character  of  instruction  in  reading, 
in  the  first  three  grades,  it  was  evident  that  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing had  not  been  mastered,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  any 
marked  difference  would  be  observed  in  the  instruction  in  the  upper 
grades.  In  25  of  the  27  lessons  in  these  upper  grades  the  process 
was  similar  to  that  noted  in  the  lower  grades.  The  children  merely 
read  the  lesson,  a  paragraph  in  turn.  The  words  that  they  could  not 
pronounce  were  named  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  volunteer  pupils  of 
the  class.  In  two  lessons  a  list  of  words  had  been  assigned  in  ad- 
vance. The  questions  on  interpretation  of  the  text  asked  by  the 
teachers  were  not  planned  and  well  organized.  In  fact,  very  few 
questions  were  asked  concerning  the  context.  It  was  clear  that  the 
teachers  realized  that  the  reading  was  poor,  for  such  admonitions  as 
these  were  frequently  heard :  "  Now  read  with  expression  " ;  "  111  read 
it,  then  you  read  it." 

The  two  exceptions  to  these  perfunctory  exercises  in  word  calling 
are  given.  One  was  a  fourth-grade  study  lesson  on  "  Old  Pipes  and 
the  Dryad."  The  story  was  new  to  the  children.  They  were  told 
to  read  to  themselves.  When  they  came  to  a  word  they  did  not  un- 
derstand, they  discovered  the  pronunciation  for  themselves  in  the  list 
of  words  at  the  close  of  the  lesson.  The  pronunciation  and  meaning 
were  then  discussed.  In  this  exercise  no  stated  number  of  pages 
was  set  for  study.  The  pupils  were  reading  at  their  own  pace.  The 
whole  affair  was  an  individual,  rather  than  a  class  exercise,  the 
teacher  passing  about  the  desks  giving  help  where  it  was  asked. 
Comments  upon  situations  that  rose  were  frequent.  Some  one  sug- 
gested that  the  story  was  something  like  the  "  Pied  Piper."  This  pupil 
was  asked  to  retell  the  story  about  the  "  Pied  Piper."  The  recitation 
time  ended  before  the  children  had  finished  reading  the  story.  The 
pleasing  thing  about  the  recitation  was  the  interest  of  the  children, 
the  fact  that  they  were  reading  the  story  as  a  whole,  and  that  the 
mechanics  of  reading  were  subordinated  to  thought  getting. 

The  other  exception  was  a  descriptive  lesson  on  "  Quails."  There 
was  an  introductory  talk  about  these  birds,  and  mention  of  the  South 
Dakota  game  laws  concerning  their  preservation.  The  points  of  the 
lesson  in  the  book  were  then  discussed.  The  children  were  later 
asked  to  read  a  portion  of  the  lesson  before  being  asked  to-stand  be- 
fore the  class  and  read  aloud.  This  exercise  differed  from  the  other 
in  that  the  lesson  had  been  read  in  advance  and  that  oral  reading  was 
niade  a  feature  of  the  exercise.  "  Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad  "  was  a 
longer  selection  and  its  reading  was  not  finished  in  one  lesson- 
Whether  there  would  have  been  time  given  to  oral  reading  can  be 
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only  a  conjecture.     It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  l>otli  tliese  ex- 
ercises the  children  were  reading  to  learn. 

Exclusive  of  the  nursery  rhymes  in  the  first  grade,  14  of  these  reci- 
tations were  poems.  With  the  single  exception  of  "  Hiawatha,"  these 
poems  were  short  enough  to  be  treated  in  a  single  lesson.  Tliere  way 
not  an  instance  where  the  appreciation  of  the  children  was  aroused 
either  through  personal  experiences  or  through  stories  or  through 
pictures  for  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem.  The  nearest  approach 
was  when  a  pupil  read  from  the  text  a  paragraph  explanatory  to  the 
"  Skylark."  A  class  reading  the  "  Lesson  of  the  Water  Mill "  had 
never  seen  a  mill.  A  picture  would  have  done  much  to  bring  this 
poem  into  the  children's  consciousness.  "  The  VUlage  Blacksmith  " 
was  read  in  a  singsong  manner.  A  class  confessed  they  did  not  like 
the  "  Lady  of  Shalott "  because  they  did  not  understand  it.  In  the 
poems  observed,  the  visitor  found  practically  no  difference  in  their 
treatment  from  that  of  the  prose  selections. 

Summarizing  the  instruction  in  reading  it  may  be  said  that  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  lessons  observed  in  the  first  three  grades  the 
mechanics  of  reading  were  not  efficiently  taught.  Full  use  was  not 
made  of  the  matgrial  offered  for  dramatic  and  conversational  lessons. 
PhcMiics  were  generally  neglected.  Questions  asked  by  the  teachers 
on  the  context  were  few  and  not  well  organized.  Only  limited  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  excellent  suggestion  in  the  course  of  study  rela- 
tive to  the  need  of  making  good  silent  readers.  Above  the  third 
grade  only  two  lessons  out  of  27  were  efficiently  handled.  In  the 
poems  taught  nothing  was  done  in  advance  to  arouse  the  appreciation 
of  the  pupils  in  the  subject  matter.  These  poems  were  read  in  the 
same  perfunctory  manner  as  were  the  poorest  prose  selections. 

Spelling, — Twenty-four    recitations    were   observed    in    spelling. 
Table  38  shows  them  to  be  scattered  through  grades  two  and  eight,  in- 
clusive.    Eight  were  oral  recitations  and  16  written.     With  one  ex- 
ception, the  oral  spelling  was  a  feature  of  the  primary  grades.    In 
14  written  lessons  the  words  were  written  by  the  pupils  in  response 
to  the  teacher's  dictation.    In  one  lesson  all  the  words  were  used  in 
sentences;  and  in  another  only  such  as  the  teacher  thought  difficult 
were  required  to  be  put  into  sentences.    In  all  but  one  instance  the 
pupils  exchanged  papers  and  made  their  own  corrections.     In  the 
other  case  the  teacher  herself  made  the  corrections.     The  observer 
noted  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  children  spelled  all  the  words 
correctly.     The  children  were  more  often  found  studying  spelling 
than  any  other  subject  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  spelling  exercises. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  learning  of  a  list  of  spelling  words 
is  a  much  more  tangible  thing  than  the  reproduction  of  a  narrative 
in  history  or  geography.     Again,  the  spirit  of  rivalry  aroused  in 
spelling  tends  to  arouse  interest. 
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The  words  were  taken  from  spelling  books  in  14  of  the  24  lessons. 
In  the  remainder  they  .were  selected  from  other  lessons. 
In  these  lists  were  included  words  already  familiar  and  some  for 
which  there  was  no  need  of  learning  the  spelling.  There  were  two 
instances  where  spelling  books  were  in  the  hands  of  .second  and 
third  grade  pupUs.  On  numerous  'occasions  the  visitor  tested  the 
pupils  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  taken  from,  spelling  books  and 
found  that  while  the  words  could  be  spelled  they  could  not  be  func- 
tioned in  sentences.  One  example  was  a  Ust  of  words  ending  in 
"ary,"  such  as  "reactionary,"  "elementary,"  etc  Another  was  a 
list  of  words  pertaining  to  railroading — ^most  of  which  were  foreign 
to  the  class.  One  boy,  who  had  some  experience  in  railroading, 
knew  the  meaning  of  all  the  words. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  spelling  lessons,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  two-thirds  of  the  recitations  observed  children  were  spelling 
many  words  which  they  were  not  able  to  use  either  in  conversation 
or  in  writing.  In  the  87  schools  visited  no  evid^ce  was  found 
of  individual  spelling  Usts  and  the  elimination  of  words  with  which 
the  children  were  already  familiar.  These  two  features,  are  especially 
emphasized  in  the  course  of  study. 

Instruction  in  Juf/h  schools. — Before  discussing  the  status  of  in- 
struction observed  in  the  high  schools  of  villages  and  small  towns  of 
South  Dakota,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  there  be  a  few:  statements 
concerning  the  regulation  for  teaching  high-school  subjects  and 
the  gradation  of  the  high  schools  recognized  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  educajbion. 

The  school  law  of  South  Dakota  gives  the  voters  of  any  sdiool 
district  power  at  their  annual  meting  to  order  the  teaching  of  high- 
school  subjects.  No  instances  were  recorded  where  such  subjects 
were  taught  in  the  one-teacher  schools  visited.  However,  this  condi- 
tion exists.  Replies  to  this  question  from  500  teachers,  in  one-teacher 
schools,  scattered  throughout  the  State,  indicated  that  25  teach^^ 
or  5  per  cent,  are  teaching  high-school  subjects. 

Classes  were  observed  in  17  high  schools  in  the  villages  and  small 
towns  of  the  State.  Fifteen  of  these  schools  were  listed  in  liie  direc- 
tory of  secondary  schools  for  1917-18,  issued  by  the  State  depart- 
ment.   Their  rating  was  as  follows: 

Table  39. — Accredited  scTtooU. 


Accred- 
it«d. 

Nonac-  H 
cmiiied.  n 

Accred- 
ited. 

Nonac- 
crediled. 

Four-year  hteh  schools 

Three^yeftrhlgh  schools 

'I*wo-v<»ftr  hlirh  schools, ,,,--,.. 

7 
2 

4 

One-year  high  schools 

Total 

1 

_ 

1 

10 

s 
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The  reason  one  school  was  not  listed  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  failed  to  make  a  report,  for  its  equipment  and  teaching  force 
were  such  as  slxould  have  placed  it  in  the  four-year  accredited  group. 
In  the  other  adiool  /one  teacher  was  attempting  to  do  four  years  of 
high-school  work.  Of  course  this  school  could  not  expect  any  accredit 
rating.  The  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  four-year  accredited  schools 
were  three  and  four;  in  the  nonaccredited  schools,  two  and  three. 
This  necessarily  meant  that  the  high-school  teachers  in  these  small- 
town schools  \rere  burdened  with  preparations  in  four  or  five  sub- 
jects, and  were  required  to  teach  subjects  other  than  those  in  which 
they  had  made  special  preparation. 

Twenty-three  recitations  were  observed  in  the  high  schools  of 
these  small  tow^ns.  In  order  that  the  teaching  might  be  representa- 
tive of  normal  conditions,  the  same  precautions  were  taken  in  ob- 
serving high-school  classes  as  those  already  mentioned  for  the  grades. 
The  distribution  of  subject  matter  was  as  follows:  English,  8;  for- 
eign language,  2;  science,  3;  history  and  civics,  6;  and  mathematics, 
4.  These  recitations  were  fairly  representative  of  all  the  four  high- 
school  grades. 

In  three  of  the  English  recitations  very  efficient  work  was  done 
by  the  pupils  in  interpreting  masterpieces;  in  another  character 
effects  were  skillfully  handled;  two  lessons  were  practically  recited 
by  the  teacher ;  and  two  drill  lessons  concerning  principles  in  rhetoric 
were  dull,  listless,  and  not  understood  by  the  pupils. 

The  foreign-language  lessons  were  exercises  in  translations.  In 
both  careful  attention  was  given  to  construction.  One  science  lesson 
was  taught  with  the  aid  of  laboratory  experiments.  The  others  were 
merely  repetition  of  the  facts  in  the  textbook. 

In  one  recitation  in  history  each  pupil  wrote  upon  the  blackboard 
an  outline  of  a  topic  assigned  from  the  lesson.  These  outlines  were 
then  .discussed  by  the  entire  class.  The  remaining  recitations  in 
history  and  civics  were  reproductions  of  the  text.  It  was  difficult 
to  get  responses  from  the  pupils*  The  tendency  was  for  the  teacher 
to  do  most  of  the  retelling. 
Two  mathematics  classes  furnished  excellent  drill  exercises.     In 

a  third  lesson  problems  that  the  majority  of  the  class  had  failed  in 

were  solved  by  the  few  pupils  fortunate  enough  to  master  them. 

In  a   fourth  lesson  the  subject  matter  could  not  be  comprehended 

by  the  pupils  because  preceding  principles  were  not  mastered. 
Relative  to  high-school  instruction,  it  may  be  said  that  more  than 

50  per  cent  of  these  high-school  subjects  were  handled  effectively. 

The  most  faring  fault  was  the  failure  to  stimulate  research  on  the 

part  of  the  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  the  lessons. 

Final  summary. — ^Tlie   observations   on  physical   conditions   are 

baaed  upon  visits  to  89  rooms  in  the  village  schools  and  48  in  the 
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open-country  schools.  In  the  sum  total  of  items  these  conditkma 
scored  higher  in  the  former.  In  79  per  cent  of  the  open-country 
schools  the  lighting  was  unsatisfactory.  There  were  satisfactory 
maps  in  52  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools;  and  globes  in  35 
per  cent.  There  were  approximately  a  set  of  maps  and  a  globe  for 
every  school  in  the  small  towns.  Maps  and  charts  were  not  used  to 
their  capacity.  In  both  types  of  schools  there  was  a  general  lack  of 
supplementary  readers  and  illustrative  material. 

The  medium  length  of  time  for  62  recitations  in  the  open-country 
schools  was  10.21  minutes.  Definite  and  carefully  prepared  lesson 
assignments  were  noted  in  9  per  cent  of  86  lessons. 

The  total  number  of  recitations  observed  in  the  elementary  grad^ 
was  286.  Only  two  were  in  agriculture.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
arithmetic  lessons  were  drill  lessons.  There  was  evidence  of  a 
general  lack  of  mastery  in  the  mechanics  of  calculation.  The  56 
lessons  observed  in  civics,  geography,  history,  and  physiology  and 
hygiene  were,  with  four  exceptions,  poor  attempts  at  a  reproduction 
of  the  facts  of  the  lesson  assignments  of  the  text.  The  language 
teaching  was  concerned  more  with  the  mechanics  of  language  than 
with  oral  and  written  composition.  With  but  few  exceptions,  tech- 
nical grammar  was  confined  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Very 
little  was  attempted  in  the  instruction  of  the  technique  of  music  Of 
several  lessons  observed  in  penmanship  only  one  teacher  had  special 
preparation.  Ninety-six  lessons  were  observed  in  reading.  Sixty- 
nine  were  in  the  first  three  grades.  In  two-thirds  of  these  recitations 
the  mechanics  of  reading  was  not  well  mastered.  Phonics  was  gener- 
ally neglected.  Of  the  twenty-seven  reading  lessons  observed  above 
the  third  grade,  only  two  were  taught  eflfectively.  The  spelling 
lessons  were  especially  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  although  they  could 
not  function  many  words  in  sentences.  The  great  defect  in  high- 
school  teaching  was  the  failure  to  stimulate  research  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils. 

The  following  characteristics  were  conmion  to  all  the  teaching 
observed:  Slavish  adherence  to  the  textbooks,  tendency  to  wander 
from  the  topic  under  discussion,  aimless  reviews,  and  a  lack  of  care- 
fully planned  lessons. 

In  observing  the  teaching  process  in  the  rural  and  village  schools 
of  South  Dakota  the  following  question  was  constantly  kept  in 
mind:  To  what  extent  was  the  course  of  study  used  as  guide? 
Throughout  the  discussion  in  this  chapter  some  specific  comparisons 
have  been  made  between  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  and 
the  kind  of  teaching  seen.  These  comparisons  are  herewith  collected 
and  explanations  made  in  order  that  intelligent  answers  may  be 
made  to  the  above  question. 
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The  suggestions  on  alternation  of  subject  matter  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  were  very  generally  followed.  The  lack  of  mastery 
of  fundamentals  in  arithmetic  indicated  that  the  outline  in  the  sylla^ 
bus  was  not  followed.  The  outline  for  reading  suggests  that  the 
mechanics  of  reading  should  be  mastered  in  the  first  three  grades, 
and  that  from  then  on  the  child  should  read  for  information  and 
appreciation.  Yet  the  classroom  reading  was,  practically  in  every 
grade,  a  drill  in  mechanics.  There  was  not  an  instance  where  the 
suggestions  in  the  course  of  study  on  how  to  study  a  poem*  was  fol- 
lowed. Attention  has  been  called  to  the  lack  of  individual  spelling 
lists. 

The  textbooks  were  followed  literally  in  civics,  geography,  his- 
tory, physiology,  and  grammar.  It  is  true  that  the  course  pf  study 
for  these  subjects  (with  the  exception  of  the  supplementary  outline 
in  physiology)  follows  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  textbooks. 
Yet  these  outlines  do  show  how  the  subject  matter  of  any  textbook 
may  be  approached  topically.  Had  the  teachers  followed  these  topic 
units,  the  textbook  teaching  might  have  been  more  effective. 

The  very  excellent  supplementary  reading  matter  on  the  various 
subjects  of  the  text  could  not  be  used  when  there  was  a*  lack  of  refer- 
ence hbrari«3.  However,  there  was  more  reference  material  in  the 
school  libraries  than  was  made  use  of.  The  same  statement  has  been 
made  concerning  maps  and  globes. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  textbook  was  far  more  often 
followed  than  the  course  of  study.  When  the  course  of  study  was 
followed  it  was  usually  found  to  be  in  the  upper  rather  than  lower 
grades.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  proximity  to  State  eighth- 
prade  examinations. 

Realizing  that  the  highest  mental  efforts  are  secured  when  physi- 
cal conditions  are  at  their  best,  the  committee  has  in  another  chapter 
reconunended  an  improved  physical  plant.  However,  the  supreme 
remedy  for  poor  instruction  is  better-prepared  teachers.  For  an 
analysis  of  these  qualifications  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  recom- 
mendations at  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  XIV. 

Section  2.  SUPERVISION. 

Requirements  of  the  law, — To  inquire  into  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  branches  taught  and  to  make  constructive  sugges- 
tions are  among  the  duties  assigned  by  the  school  law  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  county  superintendents.  This  single  duty  of  super- 
vision of  instruction  is,  in  itself,  in  practically  every  county  in  the 
State,  too  large  a  task  for  one  individual.  To  properly  supervise 
ins5truction  it  is  necessary'  to  visit  the  classrooms  often  and  to  have 
frequent  conferences  with  the  teachers.  The  school  law  of  the  State 
79885**— 18 10 
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specifies  that  county  superintendents  rfiall  visit  schools  as  frequently 
its  possible^  with  the  modification  that  it  shall  not  be  less  than  oace  a 
year.  The  survey  committee  found,  from  conversations  with  county 
superintendents,  that  th^*e  were  instances  where  it  was  physically 
impossible  to  visit  all  the  sehook  of  the  county  in  a  year. 

It  is  stated  in  the  chapter  on  county  administration  and  super- 
visioi\  that  the  maximum  amount  allowed  for  traveling  expenses  is 
$400.  But  not  all  of  this  allowance  can  be  used  in  visiting  the  schools 
in  the  county.  Out  of  it  the  county  superintend^ats  are  allowed 
5  cents  per  mile  each  way  for  every  mile  traveled  in  attending  meet- 
ings called  by  the  State  syperintendent.  The  area  of  45  per  cent  of 
all  the  counties  in  the  State  is  over  1,000  square  miles.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  even  if  the  county  superintwkdents  had  no  oth^r  dirty  out- 
side of  supervision  of  instructicm  the  allowanee  for  trayeliBg  ex- 
penses would  prohibit  adequate  supervision. 

County  supermtendents  not  framed  for  supervisions — The  educa- 
tional qualifications  of  the  ccmnty  superintendents  are  given  in  Chap- 
ter VII  of  this  survey.  Careful  consideration  of  these  qualificatiouft 
would  indicate  that  only  about  one-third  of  these  superintendents 
were  fitted  academically  and  professionally  for  supervision.  This 
does  not  mean  that  this  one-third  had  other  qualifiicatioas  necessary 
for  supervision.  Additional  consideration  would  necessarily  be  given 
to  their  experience,  physical  status,  and  personality. 

Actiud  status  of  supervision.-^l&epoTts  from  county  superintend- 
ents, given  in  the  chapter  on  county  administration  and  supervi^cm, 
indicate  the  maximum  time  devoted  to  supervision  as  one4kalf  iA  all 
their  time  in  the  case  of  eight  county  superintendents  only.  The 
others  all  gave  less  time.  It  is  apparent  from  these  answers  of 
county  superintendents  and  from  the  low  requirements  of  Urn  law 
that  the  visits  to  the  schools  by  South,  Dakota  county  superintendents 
amount  to  little  more  than  incidental  inspection. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  from  the  State  department  and 
observations  in  various  counties  indicate  that  the  readiog-circle  work 
of  the  State  is  well  organized.  Chapters  from  the  adopted  reading- 
circle  books  are  frequently  used  to  form  the  bases  of  the  programs 
at  county  institutes  and  associations.  County  normal  institutes  of 
not  less  than  five  days'  duration  are  required  by  law  to  be  held  for 
each  county.  These  institutes,  associations;  and  normals  serve  indi- 
rectly as  means  of  supervision. 

Need  of  supervision, — It  has  been  stated  that  the  supreme  r^nedy 
for  poor  instruction  is  a  well-trained  teacher.  Back  of  this  teacher 
there  must  be  the  supervisor  with  a  broad  vision  of  the  educational 
field,  with  actual  experience  in  class-room  teaching  and  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  sympathy  with  rural  life  conditions.  The  rural  teacher 
is  isolated,  and,  unless  she  touches  elbows  often  with  those  who  are 
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able  to  ^ve  help  and  inspiration,  she  loses  the  professional  spirit. 
This  was  very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  South  Dakota  schools 
when  normal-school  graduates  were  hearing  classes  in  the  same  per- 
functory manner  as  those  who  had  but  half  their  professional  train- 
ing. The  district  associaticms  aii<f  institutes  would  mean  infinitely 
more  to  the  teachers  if  they  were  conducted  by  supervisors  who  knew 
their  problems  intimately,  and  if,  instead  of  stated  speeches  and 
papers,  there  might  be  free  discussions  between  supervisors  and 
teachers  conceraiits  the  diffictrlties  that  confronted  them. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  course  of  study  contain  a  very 
fnll  list  of  reference  books  and  illustrative  material  for  every  subject 
m  the  cnrricuhira.  The  teacher  in  the  open  coimtry  or  small  towns 
ha^  so  many  lessons  to  prepare  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
hfT  to  do  the  research  work  necessary  for  efficient  preparation  in  all 
of  them.  Then,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  get  hold  of  the  reference 
muterial.  To  open  the  avenues  to  such  research,  to  give  hints  and 
methods  of  instrfiction,  and  to  see  to  ft,  through  the  medium  of  cir- 
euhrting'  libraries,  that  abundant  reference  material  is  available  are 
very  important  duties  of  sirpervision. 

The  best-organized  city  systems  supplement  their  teaching  force 
by  adequate  supervisors.  If  this  is  important  for  the  city,  how  much 
more  important  is  it  for  the  country,  where  the  teacher  does  not  have 
daily  personal  contact  with  other  teachers  and  is  not  within  reach  of 
reference  libraries.  Only  half  the  problem  of  instruction  is  solved  by 
es^leyifig  a  trained  teacher.  It  takes  the  efficient  supervisor  to  com- 
plete the  cycle.  To  the  slacker  teacher  this  supervisor  is  a  righteous 
goad,  to  the  indifferent  a  signal  for  awakening,  to  the  weak  a  sus- 
taining' arm,  and  to  the  strong^  a  fountain  head  of  help  and  in^ira- 
tion. 

BetmrvnwndorHons. — In  view  of  the  facts  just  stated  the  survey 
conmittee  recommends  the  following: 

L  That  the  county  superintendent,  as  chief  executive  officer,  be 
relieved  of  the  duty  of  supervision  of  class-room  instruction. 

2:.  That  one  subject  supervisor  be  employed  by  the  county  board 
of  education  for  each  group  of  50  teachers. 
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Section  i.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  towns  and  cities  in  South  Dakota  of  over  1,000  population 
are  all  organized  under  the  general  school  law  of  the  State  (except 
where  Article  XI  conflicts  with  this  general  law,  in  which  case  it 
is  the  law)  as  independent  school  districts.  There  are  39  such 
towns  and  cities  in  South  Dakota.  For  the  purposes  of  this  suney 
they  have  been  rather  arbitrarily  divided  into  two  groups — ^those 
of  over  2,000  population  being  placed  in  one  group  and  those  with 
a  population  between  1,000  and  2,000  being  placed  in  another  group. 
The  list  is  as  follows,  the  population  being  indicated  according  to 
the  1915  State  census  immediately  following  the  name  of  the  city 
and  according  to  the  1910  Federal  census  in  the  second  column  fol- 
lowing the  name  of  the  city. 

Population  of  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota. 


CiMes  of  over  2,000  population. 


Siodx  Falls. 
Aberdeen... 
Wateitown.. 

Lead 

liltcheU 

Huron 

Yankton.... 
Rapid  City.. 

Madison 

Brookings... 
EedfleldT... 
Deadwood . . 

Pierre 

Vermilion... 

Canton 

Hot  Springs 


1916 
census. 


20,929 
11,846 
8,313 
8,128 
7,785 
6,112 
4,771 
4,268 
3,949 
3,416 
3,122 
3, 113 
3,010 
2,376 
2,316 
2,140 


1910 
census. 


Cities  of  1,000  to  2,000  population. 


Mflbank 

Flandreau 

Webster 

Mobridge 

ElkPoEit 

DeU  Rapids 

Sisseton 

Beresford 

Parker 

Tyndall 

Scotland 

WooDsocket 

Clark 

Howard 

Wessington  Springs 

Parkston 

Salem 

Centerville 

Bellefourche 

Chamberlain 

Sturgis 

Groton 

DeSmet 


19U» 
census. 


1,940 
1,668 
1,640 
1,551 
1,546 
1,538 
1,386 
1,332 
1,324 
1,302 
1,249 
1,201 
1,20C 
1,169 
1,142 
1,122 
1,132 
1,109 
1,101 
1,065 
1,029 
1,028 
1,014 


1910 
census. 


2,015 
1,41*4 
1,713 
1,200 
1,200 
1367 
1,397 
1,117 
1,2M 
1,107 
1  102 

1,230 
1,036 
1093 

9W 
1,097 

971 
1,352 
1275 
1,739 
1.108 
1,063 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  16  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
and  23  of  the  smaller. 

The  total  population  of  the  39  towns  and  cities  in  1915  was  125,494. 
The  total  population  of  South  Dakota  in  1917  was  582,765.  Of  the 
population  of  South  Dakota,  therefore,  21.5  per  cent  is  to  be  found 
136 
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in  the  39  towns  and  cities  listed  above.  Data  from  every  town  and 
city  listed  were  received  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  findings  re- 
ported, with  the  exception  of  Yankton  and  Wessington  Springs,  rep- 
resenting a  total  population  of  6,913. 

Leg<d  provuions:  Board  of  education  and  o^lcers. — These  towns 
i*nd  cities  are,  for  educational  purposes,  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  education  of  five  members,  each  of  whom  is  elected  for  a  three- 
year  period.  In  addition  to  the  board,  there  is  elected  a  treasurer, 
who  also  serves  for  three  years.  In  addition  to  these  officers  there 
is  a  clerk,  who  is  elected  by  the  board  from  outside  the  membership 
of  the  board.  The  treasurer  and  clerk  receive  compensation,  but 
the  members  of  the  board  do  not. 

The  law  specifically  provides  that  "in  order  to  separate  party 
politics,  so  far  as  possible,  from  school  affairs,  no  descriptive  words 
or  symbol  to  designate  the  party  or  principle  of  any  nominee  shall 
appear  on  the  certificate  of  nomination,  or  be  used  or  printed  on 
the  ballot.''  There  is  a  slight  possibility  of  the  school  election  be- 
ing influenced  by  other  considerations  in  commission-governed  cities, 
where  the  law  specifies  that  the  election  for  choosing  members  of 
the  board  of  education  shall  occur  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April, 
when  the  mayor  and  commissioners  are  being  elected. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  board 
in  regular  meetings,  "  which  shall  be  held  upon  the  last  Friday  of 
each  month,  but  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  on  the  second 
Friday  also,  and  special  meetings  may  be  held."    In  connection  with 
the  business  of  the  board,  the  duties  of  the  officers  are  those  regu- 
larly falling  to  such  officers.    It  is  provided  that  the  president  of 
the  board  shall  appoint  all  committees.    The  law.  requires  that  the 
clerk  of  the  board  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition, 
financial  as  well  as  educational,  of  all  of  the  schools  at  the  close  of 
each  school  year.    A  copy  of  this  is  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
county  superintendent,  and  such  portion  of  it  as  the  board  considers 
advantageous  to  the  public  shall  be  printed  in  a  public  newspaper  or 
in  pamphlet  form.     The  law  requires  the  treasurer  to  prepare  a 
written  monthly  report  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  school 
(-orporation.    Within  20  days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
law  requires  that  the  board  shall  publish  in  a  newspaper  a  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  showing  in  reference  to  ex- 
penditures the  amount  paid  for  teachers  and  repairs  and  incidentals. 
I      This  statement  must  also  show  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
I      fiscal  year  and  in  what  bank  the  money  is  deposited. 
'  Taxing  power  of  board. — The  authority  to  levy  the  necessary  tax 

is  centered  in  the  board  of  education,  who  "  shall  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  August  of  each  year  levy  a  tax  for  the  support,  of 
the  schools  of  the  corporation."    The  levy  is  to  be  certified  ' 
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county  auditor  by  the  clerk  of  the  board,  who  is  "authorized  and 
i-equired  to  extend  the  levy  on  the  tax  roil  of  the  county."  The  levy 
imi^  show  the  amounts  it  is  sought  to  raise  in  the  several  funds, 
and  in  taking  receipts  for  money  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
board,  the  receipts  must  [Aow  the  proportionate  amounts  belonging 
to  the  several  funds  for  which  levy  was  made.  The  session  laws  of 
1^15  limited  the  total  rate  of  the  annual  tax  levy  in  indei>^ident 
school  districts  to  15^  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation. 

Svq}eTmterulent  of  schaob. — ^The  law  q[)ecifie6  that  the  ''  board  of 
education  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  at  such  times  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient  shall  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools  ^  who  is 
not  a  member  of  their  own  body.  His  duty  "  shall  be  to  have  a  gen- 
eral supervision. of  the  schools  of  the  corporation,  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  board."  He  "  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
pleasui*e  of  the  board  and  sliall  receive  such  c(mipensation  as  the 
board  may  allow.''  The  only  provision  in  the  law  in  reference  to 
the  qualificiitions  required  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  that 
''  no  city  superintendent  or  principal  shall  be  employed  who  does 
not  hold  a  first  grade  or  State  diploma." 

ireneral  authority  of  board. — On  the  board  of  education,  together 
with  the  other  officers  above  indicated,  power  is  conferred  to  "  organize 
and  maintain  a  system  of  graded  schools,  to  establish*  a  high  school 
*  *  *  and  to  exercise  sole  control  over  the  school  and  school  cor- 
poration." Under  the  law,  they  must  maintain  the  schools  in  ses- 
sion daily  for  five  and  a  half  hours  exclusive  of  intermissions,  for 
not  less  nor  more  than  10  months  in  each  year. 

The  board  has  authority  to  appoint  two  competent  persons,  who 
with  the  superintendent  as  chairman  shall  c<mstitute  the  examining 
committee  of  the  board,  with  power  to  examine  teachers  for  their 
schools  and  to  issue  ceitificates  to  such  teachers  legalizing  their  em- 
ployment in  the  schools. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  annually  to  take 
the  census  of.  all  children  under  21  and  over  6  years  of  age  residing 
in  the  district. 

The  board  is  definitely  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  which  requires  every  child  of  the  age  of  8  and 
not  exceeding  the  age  of  16  years  to  attend  school  during  the  entire 
time  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  until  he  has  completed  the 
first  eight  grades.  To  guarantee  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
education  law,  the  board  is  required  to  appoint  each  year  a  truant 
officer  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  fixing  of  ccMupwi- 
sation  for  his  services  rests  with  the  board. 

While  the  schools  in  the  towns  and  cities  are  required  to  use  the 
books  adopted  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  authority  is  conferred 
upon  them  to  provide  books  fre^  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
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Chi4>ter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1917  provides  specifically  autliority 
for  doing  a  number  of  things  which  had  not  been  definitely  covered 
in  eariier  legislation.  All  of  these  provisions  are  important,  but  it 
seems  worth  while  particularly  to  draw  attention  to  the  authority 
conferred  to  supply  ample  quantities  of  texts,  refereiace  and  library 
books,  tools,  materials,  and  all  sorts  of  equipment  needed  in  instruc- 
tion. Chapter  223  of  the  Laws  of  1917  specifically  provides  for  the 
use  of  tlie  public-school  buildings  and  property  for  other  than  tra- 
ditional educational  purposes. 

Section  2.  STUDY  OF  THE  ACTUAL  PRACTICES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

B^ard  meetings. — ^The  data  show  that  of  the  35  towns  and  cities 
reporting,  31  hold  meetings  of  the  board  of  education  monthly,  two 
semimonthly,  and  two  irregularly.  Thirty-four  of  35  superintend- 
ents attend  regularly,  while  one  does  not  always  attend. 

In  reference  to  those  who  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board  in  addi- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  board  and  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
8  rep(»*t  that  no  one  else  attends;  15  that  the  clerk  attends;  1  that 
the  school  attorney  attends;  and  2  that  the  high-school  principal  at- 
tends. The  other  9  simply  answer  that  anyone  attends.  Evidently, 
these  9  naay  be  combined  with  the  8  answering  that  no  one  else  at- 
tends, giving  17  out  of  the  35  towns  and  cities  reporting  in  which 
the  board  meetings  are  held  with  only  the  board  of  education  and 
the  superintendent  present,  except  as  interested  citizens  or  persons 
having  official  business  may  attend  the  meetings. 

In  all  except  7  of  the  35  towns  and  cities  reporting,  the  business  of 
the  board  is  transacted  by  the  entire  board.  In  the  other  7  cities, 
the  business  is  prepared  and  reported  by  committees  for  action  of 
the  entire  board.  The  titles  of  the  committees  reported  by  the  seven 
cities  are  Teachers,  Finance,  Property,  Repairs,  Supplies,  Purchasing, 
Building,  and  Textbooks.  Not  all  of  these  committees  are  reported 
in  any  one  place,  of  course,  but  this  variety  of  names  is  found.  In 
one  city,  the  title  Finance  and  Accounts  is  reported,  and  in  another. 
Buildings  and  Grounds  is  the  designation  for  one  of  the  committees. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  two  largest  cities  of  the  State  the 
school  business  is  transacted  by  the  board  as  a  whole  instead  of  being 
reported  by  committees. 

Almost  universally,  the  record  of  the  proceedings  and  the  drawing 
of  warrants  are  attended  to  by  the  clerk  of  the  board.  One  report 
shows  that  the  superintendent  records  the  proceedings,  one  that  the 
superintendent  draws  the  warrants,  another  that  the  president  of  the 
l>oard  draws  the  warrants,  and  another  that  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  draws  the  warrants. 

Thirty-three  reports  were  received  in  reference  to  where  the  board's 
records  and  paid  invoices  are  kept.    In  32  cases  they  are  kept  in  thA 
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board's  office  in  the  school  building.  In  one  case-fchey  are  kept  else- 
where. The  reports  show  that  the  boards  of  education  have  the  cus- 
tom of  meeting  and  transacting  their  business  at  various  places.  Of 
the  35  reporting,  but  13  report  that  the  board's  business  is  transacted 
at  a  school  office.  Others  report  that  the  board  meets  in  a  store,  in 
the  bank,  in  the  city  hall ;  while  others  report  "  no  particular  place," 
evidently  meaning  that  the  meetings  of  the  board  are  held  at  such 
places  as  may  be  appointed  from  time  to  time. 

Enforcement  of  compulsory  education. — Data  were  received  from 
29  sources  regarding  the  truant  officer.  The  returns  show  that  this 
officer  is  paid  in  every  case  out  of  board  of  education  funds,  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  superintendent,  or  the  police,  or  the  clerk, 
or  the  school  nurse,  or  the  janitor  acts,  in  which  case  it  is  considered 
that  the  salary  fixed  for  the  main  work  of  the  officer  covers  any  duties 
he  performs  as  truant  officer.  One  reports  that  the  amount  paid  is 
not  definitely  fixed.  Four  returns  show  that  the  amount  paid  the 
truant  officer  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  work  he  does.  In  other 
words,  he  is  paid  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  cases  he  handles 
and  the  success  he  achieves.  Two  fixed  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
month  or  year*  The  returns  were  definite  in  reference  to  the  amount 
paid  in  12  communities.    The  material  secured  is  as  follows : 

Number 

of  towns 

Amount.  or  cities. 

$5.  00 1 

7.00 1 

9.  00 1 

25.00- 1 

45. 00 2 

70.00 1 

135.00 1 

200.00 1 

300.00 1 

1,  000.  00 1 

1,  200.  00 1 

Thirty-one  returns  answer  the  inquiry  in  reference  to  whether  the 
compulsory-education  law  is  satisfactorily  enforced,  giving  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is,  eight  that  it  is  not,  and  one  saying  that  it  is  only  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  law  not  being  satisfac- 
torily enforced  are:  "Conditions  due  to  the  war";  "Impossibility 
of  enforcing  it  under  the  present  law  " ;  "  Failure  of  the  board  to 
provide  a  truant  officer";  and  a  belief  expressed  by  two  that  there 
is  no  need  of  enforcing  it.  Conversation  with  a  number  of  superin- 
tendents brought  out  the  fact  that  the  obstacle  in  enforcing  the  law 
is  the  broad  general  prov  ision  in  the  law  specifying  "  that  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  a  child  otherwise  instructed  by  a  competent  per- 
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son.''     They  told  the  writer  that  this  provision  makes  it  practically 
impossible  to  enforce  the  law  without  great  difficulty. 

Encouraging  professiondl  growth. — In  response  to  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  provision  made  by  boards  of  education  in  South  Dakota  for 
encouraging  the  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  other  officers  of 
the  schools  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  31  replies  were  received. 
Six  said  no  provision  was  made.  One  frankly  reported  that  the 
board  of  education  encourages  professional  growth  by  such  means  as 
the  following :  Allowing  teachers  time  off,  and  paying  a  portion  of 
the  expenses  involved  in  visiting  conventions  and  other  schools.  Two 
reports  are  of  outstanding  significance,  one  showing  that  the  board  of 
education  allows  $100  per  year  additional  to  any  teacher  who  attends 
summer  school,  the  other  that  the  board  pays  the  tuition  and  trans- 
portation exi>ense  connected  with  attending  summer  school,  this 
remuneration  being  available  to  any  teacher  of  the  system  every 
other  year. 

Growth  of  teaching  staff. — In  reference  to  the  reading  and  study- 
ing  on  the  part  of  teachers  during  the  year  of  the  survey,  29  reports 
were  received.  The  returns  show  correspondence  work  was  being 
<*aiTied  in  2  towns  and  cities;  extension  work  in  7;  State  reading- 
circle  work  in  9;  study  of  special  books  in  4;  study  of  penmanship 
in  3 ;  while  4  did  not  return  usable  data.  In  18  towns  it  was  reported 
that  meetings  were  held  in  connection  with  the  work  the  teachers 
were  doing,  while  6  said  no  meetings  were  held.  Seventeen  answered 
the  inquiry  as  to  when  the  meetings  were  held,  5  meeting  twice  per 
year ;  3  meeting  monthly ;  2  holding  four  meetings  per  year ;  2  meet- 
ing iveekly ;  1  three  meetings  per  year ;  1  meeting  every  six  weeks ;  1 
meeting  biweekly ;  and  2  occasionally.  Of  the  17  reporting  the  meet- 
ings, 8  indicated  that  the  meetings  are  conducted  by  the  superin- 
tendent ;  5  that  they  are  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent ;  and 
4  that  they  are  conducted  by  university  or  college  instructors. 

In  addition  to  the  reading  and  studying,  and  the  meetings  held  in 
connection  therewith  reported  above,  25  reported  meetings  held  for 
other  purposes.  Six  reported  meetings  held  monthly;  4  weekly;  2 
biweekly ;  and  13  meetings  held  "  occasionally,"  "  frequently,"  or  "  as 
need  arises."  Twenty-three  answered  in  reference  to  the  purpose  of 
these  meetings  as  follows,  19  saying  they  are  for  some  phase  of  pro- 
fessional work,  3  that  they  are  for  social  purposes,  and  1  that  they 
are  for  inspirational  ends. 

The  above  data,  taken  in  connection  with  the  reports  by  teachers 
in  reference  to  the  limited  number  of  books  purchased  and  the  lim- 
ited supply  of  educational  magazines  taken,  would  suggest  that  there 
is  need  for  some  method  of  encouraging  those  types  of  reading  and 
studying  which  result  in  professional  growth. 
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The  srk/?ol  day. — Tlw  data  received  in  ro<r?irJ  to  tho  length  of  th 
school  day  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

Taiile  40. — Length  of  sc/uxjI  dap. 

Proqti<»ney 
of  cauea. 

5  hours 3 

5  hours    5    minutes 2 

5  hour«  15  minntt^s- __   .      1 

5  hours  25  minutes 2 

5  hours  30  minutes 6 

5  hours  40  minutes 3 

5  hours  45  minutes 6 

From  the  above  data  it  will  be  seen  that  ei^ht  schook  do  n<^ 
maintain  a  school  day  of  st^indard  kngth  under  the  law,  whio^ 
requires  a  day  of  five  hours  and  a  half  in  lenf^-h.  Six  are  meetini 
the  re(|uirement  of  the  law,  whereas  nine  exceed  the  requiremeaj 
of  the  law. 

Promotion. — Twenty-nine  towns  and  cities  report  promotiofis  ar^ 
made  annually,  while  five  report  they  are  made  semiannuallyJ 
These  fi^ui-es  do  not  quite  harmonize  with  the  returns  on  the  inquirj 
in  reference  to  how  many  times  during  the  schocd  year  beginniB^ 
pupils  are  received.  These  returns  show  that  in  12.  towns  and  cities 
they  are  received  twice  per  year,  although  but  five  systems  report 
semiannual  promotions.  The  remaining  cities  report  that  they  reJ 
ceive  pupils  but  once  a  year,  which  is  as  one  wt)uld  expect  in  systems 
promoting  annually. 

In  reference  to  the  method  of  determining  promotion,  one  reports 
that  this  matter  is  determined  upon  the  basis  of  credits,  b^inning 
with  the  sixth  grade;  six  that  it  is  determined  upon  the  basis  ol 
credits  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade;  five  that  it  is  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  credits  beginning  with  the  eighth  grade;  whereas 
21  report  that  promotion  is  by  grades  throughout  the  elenaentart 
schools. 

The  junior  high  school. — Thirty-five  returns  were  received  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry. regarding  the  maintenance  of  junior  high 
schools.  Four  report  they  are  maintained,  31  that  they  are  not 
Of  the  four  having  what  is  called  a  junior  high  school,  three  have 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  this  school,  while  one  has  merplr 
the  eighth  grade.  All  report  other  grades  in  the  same  building  with 
the  junior  high  school.  The  data  received  would  indicate  that  not 
any  of  these  towns  or  cities  yet  has  a  real  junior  high  school.  What 
exists  is  a  departmental  organization  of  the  teaching  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  but  the  other  opportunities  which  should  b^ 
offered  by  a  junior  high  school,  such  as  wider  subject-matter  oppor- 
tunities, prevocational  studies,  and  appropriate  social,  literary,  and 
athletic  advantages,  are  not  adequately  provided. 
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Uses  of  the  school  huildmg. — Thirty  reports  were  received  in  ref- 
erence to  the  use  made  of  school  buildings  other  than  for  school 
purposes.  Seven  cities  report  that  the  buildings  are  used  for  com- 
munity meetings,  7  that  they  are  used  for  meetings  connected  with 
school  work,  3  that  they  are  used  for  war  work,  1  that  a  school 
btiilding  accommodates  a  city  library,  and  1  that  school  buildings  are 
used  for  voting  places,  while  11  report  no  use  of  school  property 
except  for  actual  school  work.  This  limited  use  of  school  properties 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  legal  basis  for  making 
tt»  of  school  buildukgs  until  section  1  of  chapter  223  of  the  Laws  of 
1917  was  enacted. 

Only  10  schocJ  systems  report  any  efforts  put  forth  to  aid  com- 
Btiaity  work,  and  of  these  10  five  were  in  connection  with  war 
work.  But  14  out  of  25  reporting  indicate  any  help  received  by 
the  ^boo)  from  the  cooperation  of  business  men  and  prominent 
ritiaens  of  the  ceoununity.  But  16  oat  of  31  reporting  indicate 
any  parent-teacher  organizations.  Evidently  there  is  large  room 
for  brining  great  values  to  the  schools  through  increasing  and  mul- 
tL^kjxT^  the  relationships  existing  between  the  schools  and  the  other 
roflununity  activities  in  the  various  towns  and  cities. 

Smnmer  schools. — Of  37  reporting,  but  12  rep>ort  any  provision 
for  continuing  the  edncation  of  the  children  during  the  summer 
iication.  In  these  12  towns  and  cities  tl>e  expense  for  schooling 
i<  financed  out  of  public  funds  in  but  six  places,  although  part  of 
the  exi>ense  is  borne  by  public  funds  in  two  other  places.  In  the 
remaining  towns  the  entire  expense  is  met  by  other  than  public 
fands. 

Playgrounds. — Of  the  35  schools  reporting,  3  state  that  public 
playgrounds  are  maintained  by  public  funds,  1  that  they  are  main- 
tained by  money  derived  from  popular  subscription,  and  1  that  they 
are  maintained  by  funds  raised  by  pa  rent- teacher  organizations. 
The  other  30  report  no  provision  for  public  playgrounds. 

Rules  and  regulations. — But  14  of  the  37  towns  and  cities  report 
my  printed  or  typewritten  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  teachers  and  the  head  of  the  school  system,  or  for  the  government 
of  the  schools.  Seven  of  these  were  reported  from  towns  and  cities 
of  less  than  2,000  population.  Five  of  these  were  merely  one  or  two- 
pa^  typewritten  regulations,  while  two  were  issued  in  printed  form 
bearing  the  date  of  1910.  In  one  of  these  towns  the  rules  and  regu- 
litions  cover  9  pages  and  in  others  18  pages.  In  the  latter  case  the 
entire  system  was  covered  rather  thoroughly.  In  the  towns  and 
ritics  with  above  2,000  population  two  reported  only  typewritten  rules 
ind  regulations,  whereas  four  systems  had  printed  rules  and  regu- 
lations, these  varying  in  extent  from  5  pages  in  two  cities  to  37  pages 
in  one,  and  57  in  another.  
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It  would  certainly  make  for  stability  and  for  unifonnity  in  the 
management  and  discipline  of  the  schools  if  these  towns  and  cities 
more  generally  committed  to  print  the  organization  within  the 
system  and  the  standards  expected  of  all — superintendent,  principals, 
teachers,  janitors,  and  pupils.  Such  a  statement  could  not  but  exer- 
cise a  wholesome  influence  throughout  the  schools  and  the  communitj 
served. 

School  bulletifis. — As  a  means  of  gaining  as  intimate  an  insight 
into  the  spirit  and  detailed  management  of  the  school  system  si 
possible,  request  was  made  for  one  copy  of  each  school  bulletin  issued 
from  the  superintendent's  office  within  a  year.  Only  8  of  the  37  sys- 
tems sent  any  bulletins  in  response  to  this  request.  It  was  disap- 
pointing to  find  that  the  bulletins  in  most  of  these  systems  wen 
concerned  almost  wholly  with  routine  matters.  There  were  three 
notable  and  outstanding  exceptions  to  this  general  situation,  how- 
ever. In  the  office  of  each  of  two  superintendents  a  representative  ol 
the  survey  spent  some  time  going  over  copies  of  bulletins  sent  out  k 
the  teaching  staff,  the  larger  percentage  of  which  were  breathing  the 
modern  point  of  view  in  education,  suggesting  new  ways  of  working, 
reporting  good  results  seen,  and  pointing  the  way  to  larger  imder- 
takings  and  results.  These  items  from  the  index  to  the  bulletins  ol 
one  superintendent  *are  suggestive  of  the  rich  and  profitable  character 
of  his  communications  to  his  teaching  staff : 

Date.  PftRp. 

Aug,  20  1     Diagram — Managerial  type  of  organization; 

2  Explanation — Managerial  type  of  organization. 

3  CJontinuation  of  page  2. 

4  Public-school  corps  for  1916-17. 
Soi)t.  4       1-2    Three  basic  business  considerations. 

A  five-point  marking  system. 

18  Educational  measurement 

22  Responsibility  for  reviews  in  arithmetic. 

29  1  City- wide  spelling  test  (first). 

2  City-wide  spelling  test  (graph). 

3  City-wide  spelling  test  (continued). 
Oct.  5           1  General  handwriting  statement 

Time  schedule. 

Awards  and  certificates  (drills,  etc.). 
10  Uniform  tests. 

Premiums  for  perfect  punctuality  and  attendance. 
Poor-progress  blanks. 

19  1    The  coach  room. 

The  coaching  attitude  and  method. 
30  1     Standard  tests  for  pupil  diagnosis. 

Teaching  economy. 
Picture  conmiittee. 
Grade-course  committees. 
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D«te.  Paxe. 

Not.  6  1    Ck>minittee  on  playground  games. 

Committee  on  elementary  handwork. 

Progress  in  committee  work. 

Final  written  examinations  In  grades,  kindergarten  to  sixth, 

inclusive. 
Starch  reasoning  test — scores  and  graph. 
Speed  and  Ay  res  quality  of  handwriting,  September,  191G. 
Woody  test  in  addition  of  whole  numbers. 
Rating  one's  efficiency. 

Professional  facts  for  the  superintendent's  file. 
Motivating  school  activities. 
11  1    The  Woody  tests  in  the  fundamental  number  operations. 

Silent  reading  tests. 
Silent  reading  test  (comprehension). 
2    The  marble  statue — Whipple. 
8    Woody  subtraction  test — ^scores  and  graph. 

4  Woody  multiplication  test — scores  and  graph. 

5  Woody  division  test — scores  and  graph. 
18             1    The  superintendent's  books. 

A  school  exhibition  and  the  State  fair. 
Report  of  committee  on  elementary  liandwork. 
24  2    Paper  and  cardboard  construction  (outline  of  work). 

1  Directory. 

Feb.  5  1    Putting  first  things  first 

Dally  plans. 
Substitutes. 
School  on  stormy  days. 

2  Programs  on  February  12  and  22. 

13  1     Reorganization  and  building  plans  of  the  board  of  education. 

2    Advantages  of  the  junior  high  school. 

Cost  of  operation  (comparisons). 
20  1    Motivation  reports. 

(3rood-manners  pamphlets. 

Kansas  City  meeting. 

Renewing  our  ideals. 

Blanks  and  fofms. — In  five  systems  the  general  judgment  of  the 
survey  was  that  the  blanks  and  forms  used  in  the  transaction  of 
business  were  worked  out  with  care  and  were  adequate  in  number 
and  kind  to  meet  the  various  needs.  In  the  other  systems,  however, 
many  things  must  have  gone  without  written  record,  the  business 
being  transacted  by  oral  requests  and  reports.  This  conclusion  is 
a  general  one,  however,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  com- 
parisons of  the  various  forms  and  blanks  used  in  the  39  systems  with 
a  view  to  standardizing  the  blanks  required,  which  would  have  been 
necessary  before  a  careful  and  scientific  judgment  could  be  rendered. 

It  was  dfsappointing  to  find  but  5  systems  reporting  any  type 
of  cumulative  record  card  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of 
pupils.  Likewise  but  5  systems  reported  any  schedule  as  a  basis  for 
working  out  the  daily  programs. 
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But  two  printed  official  reports  were  received.  The  <rther  reports 
were  made  out  upon  standard  forms  for  the  use  of  clerks  and 
treasurers. 

Section  3.  THB  SITPBRINTRNEyENTS   IN  THE  TOWNS   AND   CITIES   OF 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Evidently  one  of  the  most  important  factors  m  determining  the 
character  of  the  educational  opportunities  provided  the  children  in 
the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  is  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  facts  in  the  tables  appearing  in  the  following  pages,  together 
with  their  interpretation,  present  a  fairly  adequate  view  of  the 
leadership  provided  in  education  in  the  towns  and  cities  under  study. 

Preparation. — ^The  first  requisite  in  judgiBg  the  equipment  for 
leadership  possessed  by  the  superintendents  of  South  Dakota  is  a 
knowledge  of  their  training.  The  following  tables  present  the  data 
showing  the  training  of  the  superintendents  or  school  heads  in  the  37 
towns  and  cities  from  which  complete  data  were  received.  In  the  first 
column  of  each  table  the  facts  are  presMited  regarding  the  superin- 
tendents in  cities  of  over  2,000  population,  and  in  the  column  fol- 
lowing that  corresponding  data  regarding  the  superintendents  in 
the  towns  with  between  1,000  and  2,000  population. 

Table  41. — Elementary  and  higftrschool  traininff  of  S7  snperintcndents. 


Character  and  place  ol  training. 

Sopcrin- 

tettdentsm 

cities  of 

lation  or 
over. 

Superin- 
tenfients  in 
cities  hav- 
ing a  popu- 
lation of 
from  1,000 
to2,0u0. 

Tot'il. 

Elementary  school  training  : 
Rural— 

In  South  Dakota                                     - 

3 
in 

3 

Out  of  South  Daicota 

6 

B 

Town— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

2                     a 

5 

City- 

In  Sooth  Dakota 

1 

I 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

4 

Town— 

I^©ss  than  2  y«ars— 

In  South  Dakota 

1 

] 
1 

Out  of  South  DakoU 

Less  than  3  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. . 
Less  than  4  years — 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  Sooth  Dakota . . 
Four  vears- 

In  So^lh  Dakota ■ 

Out  of  South  Dakota . . 
City- 
Less  than  2  years— 

In  Sooth  Dakota 

Oat  of  South  Dakota. . 
Less  than  3  y«ar»— 

In  Sooth  Dakota 

Out  of  Sooth  Dakota . 
Less  than  4  years- 
la  South  l>akota 

Out  of  South  Dakota . 
Four  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
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A  gUmre  mt  this  table  shunrg  that  of  the  present  &uperiiitendents  in 
Seuih  D^k^^A  praetieally  »11  received  their  elementary  and  high- 
scliool  trainhig  outsitk  of  South  Dakota. 

Tabu:  42. — Normal  scJiooJ  training  &f  97  superintendents. 


Years  and  plaee  of  training.             * 

Superin- 
tendeiit»iu 

cities  of 
2.000  popu- 
lation or 
o%'er. 

Superin- 
tendents in 
cities  bav- 
ins a  popu- 
lation of 
fi'om  1.000 
to  2,000 

2 

Total. 

InSooUk  Dakota 

9 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Oaeyear  but  less  than 2  years: 

m  Sffot h  Dakota          

1 

1 

OntoCSovth  I>akot». 

f*o  years: 

i 
............1.....     .  . 

Oat  of  South  Dakota 

■s^tboB  3  yaarst 

Oat  of  South  Dakota,  4  years,  but  no  high-school  basis 

1 

1 

Xm  Soutb  D^ota,  4  yeare,  bui  no  high-school  basis 

.... 

1 

In  South  Dakota,  5  years,  but  no  high-school  basis 

1              i 

Table  43. — CoUcgc  training  of  37  superintendents. 


Years  of  training. 

Snperin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of  2.000 
population 
or  over. 

I 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1.000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

1  nm 

2 

4 

*jlm 

2 

ifvant. ,                    

4  vflon. 

7 

8 
2 
2 
1 

15 

45^.:: ............   

2 

5,Si!: : : 

I 

3 

Hymn 

1 

f-7<Mr9  X                   .    . 

1 

1 

_     - 

Totel. 


28 


In  addition  to  the  training  included  above,  one  superintendent 
studied  two  years  for  the  ministry,  one  took  two  years  of  correspond- 
ence study,  another  took  one  year  of  extension  work  in  the  Univer- 
Hty  of  Soutfa  Dakota,  one  had  a  year  of  business  college  training, 
and  another  bad  a  half  year  of  training  in  woodwork  and  agricul- 
ture. 
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Table  44. — Showing  summer-school  training  of  S7  superintendents. 


Amount  In  weeks. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of  2.000 
population 
or  over. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
ha  vine  a 

of  from 

1.000  to 

2,000. 

Total 

6  weeks     

2 
2 

1 
3 
1 
1 

5 
2 
2 
2 
1 

12  weeks 

ISweek? 

24  weeks 

30  weeks    

36  weeks 



Total 

10 

12 

a 

From  the  tables  pertaining  to  the  normal  school  and  college  train- 
ing of  the  37  superintendents,  it  is  easy  to  determine  that  the  total 
amount  of  training  in  years  is  133^  and,  in  addition  thereto,  400 
weeks  of  summer-school  training. 

The  second  body  of  facts  gathered  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  pro- 
fessional equipment  of  superintendents  pertains  to  their  teaching  ex- 
perience.   This  is  presented  in  the  tables  below : 

Table  45. — Distribution  in  the  experience  of  S7  superintendents. 


Total 

Rural  and 

In  cities  of  1,000 

In  cities  of  2,000  In  cities  of  5,000 

experience. 

village  schools. 

to  1,999. 

to  4,999. 

andabov«. 

Super- 

Super- 

Super- 

Super* 

5^' 

Super- 

intend- 

Super- 

intend- 

Super- 

intend- 

Super- 

intend^ 

Super- 

intend- 

Experienoe  in  years. 

intend- 

ents in 

intend- 

ents in 

intend- 

ents in 

intend- 

entsin 

intend- 

entsin 

ents  in 

cities 

ents  in 

cities 

ents  in 

cities 

ents  in 

cities 

ents  in 

dties 

cities 

having 

cities 

having 

cities 

having 

cities 

having 

cities 

lAVfDg 

' 

of  2,000 

a  popu- 

of 2,000 

a  popu- 

of 2,000 

a  popu- 

of2,0C0 

a  popu- 

of 2,000 

apopu. 

popula- 
tion or 

lation 
of  from 

fSJ-t 

lation 
of  from 

popula- 
tion or 

lation 
of  from 

?«■ 

lation 
of  from 

«" 

lAtMO 

Of  from 

above. 

1.000  to 

above. 

1,000  to 

above. 

1.000  to 
2,000. 

above. 

1,000  to 

above. 

'C 

2,000. 

2,000. 

2,000. 

Less  than  2  years 

4 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2  to  4  years. 

2 

7 

2 

7 

3 

3 

1 

5to7years 

■ 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

8  to  10  years. 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

llto  15  years 

4 

2 

2 

1 

16to  19  years 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

20  to  25  years 

More  than  25  years. . 

5 

1 

Total 

12 

20 

9 

19 

3 

18 

7 

g 

10 

4 

_    - 
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'ABii  46. — Distribution  in  the  variety  of  the  cxpcrivnvc  o/  57  superintendents. 


Type  of  experience. 


£:;:;;;;:;:;:;;;;;;; 

Ic^  of  1,000. 

Idtf  of  2,000  to  5,000. .. . 
iQtf  of  5,000  and  above. 

Total 


Cases  of  each  typo  of  experience. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 


37 


65 


Total. 


It 
20 
23 
21 
li 
14 


102 


Table  47. — Place  of  birth  by  States  or  (^untrics 

of  37  superintendents. 

Blrthplaoe. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

1 
2 

Total. 

^b  Dakota 

4 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

fcfc^^an 

""■"Mfail^' 

Mb 

1 

R^M 

I^H^ 

2 
3 

^^M 

Anniii 

Iknaota 

4 
2 

1 
2 
1 
3 

E^ZIj 

^te^ 

hnrav 

KfePM 

M-WQrtfmr 

3 

TntiU 

i:> 

22 

37 

The  salary  paid  the  educational  leader  in  each  community  is  evi- 
dently a  vital  factor  in  determining  the  character  of  leadership  which 
inch  community  can  expect  to  attract.  The  table  below  gives  these 
facts: 

Table  48. — Distribution  of  the  salaries  paid  37  superintendents. 
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It  was  not  found  possible  to  figure  the  living  exp^ises  of  i 

superintendents  from  the  data  presented.  This  matter  is  more  di 
cult  to  reduce  to  a  comparable  basis  than  in  the  case  of  teachers,  1 
the  reason  that  most  of  the  superintendents  are  married  men  wi 
families,  their  responsibilities  varying  according  to  the  size  of  1 
family. 

Likewise  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  present  the  data  of  the  place 
residence  of  superintendents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  25  of  the  37  sup 
intendents  have  a  permanent  residence  in  the  town  where  they  i 
\Noikiug,  while  six  do  not.     Six  made  no  report  on  the  matter. 

Tabls  49. — Age  distribution  of  37  superintendenU, 


Yean  of  age. 

Superln- 
teBdomsin 

dtlesof 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

OupctiiH 
tendBntsin 
cftiaslttv- 
ingapoptt- 

laUon  of 
from  1,000 

to  2,000. 

T€^ 

27           

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2S                         

29 1  .   . 

S: :::::::. ..:::: : : i::::::;::::: 

81      

33 1 

St         

i 
1 

J.-) 

96 

1 
2 

I 

J7 

I 
1 

$H               

S9 

f)           

2 

1 
2 
I 

1 

41 

42               

I 
1 
1 
2 

CJ 

44           

47 

49   

1 

50 

1 

53 

2 
2 

Not  reporting 

3 

Total 

15 

22  i 

The  median  age  of  the  superintendents  in  cities  of  over  2,000  pop 
lation  is  42,  while  that  in  the  towns  below  2,000  is  37^  years. 

Table  50. — Dintrihution  in  the  numher  of  married  and  aingle  snperintenden 


Marrfod  or  single. 

Superin- 
tendents 
In  cities 
of  2.000 
population 
or  over. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
ha  vine  n 
population 
of  from 
1.000  to 
2,000. 

Total 

Sinele            

1 
17 
2 

Married       

"i2" 
3 

Total 

15 

22 
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Ul 


to  eontimte  eduGatiotMl  tvork. 

IntoiUflOfi. 

1 

Buperin- 

incitiCB 
,0f  ogoo 
population 
brixvK.   ' 

tendents 
inctttes 
haxinffft 

of  from 
LOnto 
2,000. 

Total. 

WlQttrnUatm 

ai 

1 
9 

•17; 
3 
2 

as 

wm  not  continue 

ifatimmimf             - 

4 

.5 

Total                 - 

J5 

t2. 

37 

Tabus  ^52. — :»«<»«€►#»«  a^siffned  ^  87  supef4ntentkmts  for  inctining  'to  oontinue  or 

discontimte  ^duoaiUmal  work. 


Raaaons. 


Like  tfae  ^wfirk 

•Inflaenoed  by  salary— 

Preparation ....--.  -  -  - ........ 

Better  opportunittos^tn  ettMr  IJnw. 

Inaptitiulo  for  tb©  work 

Not  reporting- ....----- 


Total 


^6^p9EiI}- 
tendttnts 
in  cities  ■ 
of  2.000 
population 
onxver. 


10 


Superfn- 
tendcots 
in  cities 
haVinsa 
pQpulAiioa 
of  from 
apBOOto 
2,000. 


10 
2 
2 

:2 


22 


Total. 


» 
.2 
2 

.7 
4 


Tabi«e   S8. — =Orffafvtsaiifrns  m   irJtirh  -the  S7  mtpermPtmrfents  'hold  memhvrfihtp. 


Oigaoization. 


Kational  Sducation  Association 

Scmtli  IXikota  Teaciiers'  AssocfRHon  . 
Susoidiag  CJrcle 


-Rotary  Club 

OomiugfCtot'Cteb . .  - 

Parent-Tyhflr  AMOCiation 

Yoazts  -Mieni'B  oiiristiao  Aisociauiaiu . 


Total. 


Super  fn- 
■tondents 
in  cities 
of  2.000 
population 
or  over. 


Superin- 
tendents 
Inoiiies 
having  a 
popdlationl 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 


32 


Total. 


26 


There  is  certainly  cause  for  serimis  regret  that  aside  from  educa- 
tional relation^ips,  tJie  number  of  superintendents  reporting  the 
^tablishaoaent  of  other  relationships  is  negligibly  small.  But  one 
reports  membership  in  a  rotary  club  and  but  four  in  a  commercial 
cfttlb.  The  Bupeidntendent  in  every  eomrownity  needs  the  stimulus 
^v^hich  oomes  from  contact  with  the  business  men  in  his  community. 
He  likewise  needs  the  opportunities  which  this  contact  affords  for 
enabling  these  ^business  men  to  know  his  point  oi  view  and  to  know 
Ibe  objectives  of  the  school  he  is  heading,  and  likewise  the  ways  and 
sneans  which  are  "being  employed  for  the  realization  of  the  school's 
oblectives.    Even  though  his  contribution  to  the  civic  organization 
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may  be  small,  the  values  coming  to  the  school  through  his  relatioQ 
ship  are  so  many  and  so  vital  that  no  educational  leader  .should  allo^ 
himself  to  omit  the  establishment  of  these  ties. 

Tlie  superintendent's  dispo.sition  to  grow  and  to  become  a  capabli 
professional  leader  may  be  measured  somewhat  by  the  investment  hi 
makes  in  a  professional  library  and  by  the  amount  of  reading  an( 
studying  he  does.  The  following  list  shows  the  books  reported  a4 
being  used.  The  figure  following  the  name  of  each  book  shows  th< 
number  reporting  it.  In  addition  to  these  books,  30  other  titles  wen 
reported,  each  being  mentioned  but  once. 

Classroom  Management — Bagley T 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools — Parker 6 

Motivation  of  Sdiooi  Work— Wilson  and  Wilson Q 

How  to  Teach — Strayer  and  Norsworthy .") 

Psychology  ol  Hijih  School  Subjects — Judd 5 

Principles  of  Education — Jones I 

Sui)ervl5<ed   Study — Hall-Quest 4 

Educational  Administration — Strayer  and  Thorndlke 3 

Eilucationnl  Mea.surement — Starch 3 

The  Mo<lern  High  School — ^Joh^ston 3 

School    Administration — Cubberley 3 

Teaching  the  Common  Branches — Charters 3 

Methods  of  Teaching — Charters 2 

Cycloi>eilla  of  E<lucatlon — Monroe 2 

School  and  Society — Dewey 2 

Schools  of  To-Morrow — Dewey 2 

School  Administration  and  Sui>ervlslon — Chancellor 2 

Discipline  of  the  School — Morehouse 2 

Educative  Process — Bagley 2 

I':<lucatlonal  P.sychology — Thorndike 2 

The  magazines  reported  on  the  reading  lists  of  the  superintendents 
seem  to  permit  the  classification  shown  in  the  table  below.  Thirteen 
different  educational  journals  were  reported,  10  current  literary  and 
political  magazines  were  mentioned,  3  magazines  pertaining  to  special 
subjects  and  dealing  \\itJi  school  devices  were  listed,  while  3  maga- 
zines falling  in  the  type  of  fiction  and  miscellaneous  were  included  in 
the  returns. 

Tabi.e  M-ChnracUr  of  the  magazines  read,  together  icith  the  frequency  of  the 
use  of  eaeh  type  among  the  37  superintendents. 


Character  of  magazines. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of  2.000 
population 
and  over. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

TotaL 

£ducut  ioiuil  joiu  nnis 

3 
U 

I 

33 

«2 

3 

30 

2S 

Special  subjects  an<l  sdiool  drvI(H"» 

Current  liieratuie  and  i>olitical 

19 
24 

Fiction  and  misrcklanaous 

Total 

44 

76 

uo 
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Section  4.   THB 


T*EACHBRS   IN   THE   TOWNS   AND   CITIES    OF    SOUTH 
DAKOTA. 


Prepao'atioTt. The  first  requisite  in  judging  of  the  professional 

ability  of  any  gi-oup  of  teachers  is  a  knowledge  of  the  training  they 
have  had  for  their  work.  The  following  data  regarding  the  593 
teachers  from  i»vhom  the  returns  from  the  37  towns  and  cities  above 
1,000  population  were  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  usable  were  tabu- 
lated throughovit  in  such  way  as  to  show  the  facts  regarding  those 
teachers  reporting  from  cities  of  2,000  popuhition  or  over  in  one 
column,  and  the  corresponding  facts  from  those  teachers  reporting 
from  cities  having  a  population  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  in  another 
column : 

T.^BiJt   55. — Klentcntary  and  high-school  education  of  593  elementary  school- 
teachers. 


Time. 


Elementary  school  training: 

In  8ouaiJ>rfnB4a. 

Out  of  South  Dakote. . . . 
Town —        ^  ^  ^  ^ 

In  South  XHkkota 

Out  of  South  Dakota .... 
City — 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota — 
High-M^iool  training: 
Town — 

Lessthan2vMr»— 

In  Sontn  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 
LessthanSyears- 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 
Less  than  4  years— 

In  South  Dakota.... 
Out  of  Sooth  Dakota 
Foot  years— 

In  South  Dakota.... 
Out  of  South  Dakota 

Ctty — 

Leas  than  2year»~ 

In  South  Dakota.... 
Out  of  South  Dakota 

Less  than  3  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Less  than  4  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Four  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 


Teachers 
in  dties 
of  2,000 
popula- 
tion or 
over. 


76 
105 


Teachers 
in  cities 
haviuga 
popula- 
tion of 
from  1,000 
to  2,000. 


Total. 


76 
62 


130 
144 


101 

107 


U 
9 


18 
12 


22 
16 


93 
119 


10 


12 
15 


100 

78 


A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the  number  who  received  their 
training  outside  the  State  is  almost  equal  to  the  number  who  had 
corresponding  training  within  the  State.  Almost  half  of  the  teach- 
ers studied  did  not  spend  their  early  childhood  and  take  their  train- 
ing in  South  Dakota. 
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¥4fiEac  ^&— ^^ormfiil  4Kifeo«f  Uwriniiig  '^i  ^Sfi  ^VamtmOnt^  mdhmM^achet^ 


-nme. 


Teachers 
I     in«tties 

t>f2.'eoo 

popula- 
ttonar 
over. 


Teachers 
in  cities 
hasten 
popoJa- 

from  LOOD 


TfitaL 


Less  than  1  vear: 

3B<Soa€bOa]BDita.. 

Out  of  South  Dakota.^ 

CtBAT^ar^bixtieaellnBAwo  jnaos: 

In  South  Dakota 

Odtof  SoBfli  DalBBta .. . 

Twfvears: 

InJBoufhDtfHftai..... 

jOutoT  South  Dakota 

HxnefhaB^yearft: 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 


U 


74 


36 


24 


as 


110 
36 


73 


TA«iE  ^. — Coile^e  trrtmmsi  of  ^9S  tietneni^ry  9dhi9(^-€€9cher9. 

■Wme. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  pop- 
ulation or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  ctties 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

Less  than  one  year: 

In  South  Dakota .' 

«4< 

M 

4 
« 

4 
7 

:8 

7 

2i 

•  1 

a 

Out  off  South  Dakota 

UT 

One  year,  but  less  than  two  years: 

In  South  Dakota - 

29 

Out  of  South  DakottL - - 

34 

Two  years,  but  less  than  three  years: 

In  Soolli  Dakota - 

23 

Out  of  South  Dakota. - 

24 

Three  years,  but  less  than  four  years: 

In  SoirOi  Dakota ,.^...-*.--.-.-^ 

Out  off  Bouth  Dakota -- 

Four  years: 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota ...         .  .             

More  than  lour  vears: 

In  Sontti  Dakota.. .                               - 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

1 

The  second  body  of  facts  jaeoessary  to  forming  ma^  estimate  of  the 
professional  equipment  of  any  body  of  teachers  is  a  loiiovied^  of 
tiaeir  teaching  experieace. 

Table  5S. — Variety  of  experience  of  593  elementary  gditnoJ-feoidhers. 


Type  of  oxpedenoe. 


Cases  of  each  type  of -experience. 


Teachers  in 
tsroes  w 

2.000  popu- 
lation-or 
over. 


Teatifaecsin 
ottiasiMv- 
ing«p»jia 

latiflntf 
fvora  1,1080 

to  2,000. 


Total. 


Spwisl ^. 

Rural 

Village 

City  of  1,000 

City  of  2,000  to  5.000. 
C^ty  of  5,000  or  above 

Total 


211 
1S7 
104  ' 
2X2  I 
323 


1,084 


«0 

m 

167 

m 

80 

US 

11 

3M 

l.«4 
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Tablb  5i. — Po^ti^m  m^ac  held  ^y  SBS  elcsnen4iar4f  Thooi^eacber^ 


Fotitteai. 


VMohenfai 

cities  of 
|2^popu- 
^  latioaor 


Teadieisin 
cities  li*v-' 
iugai^pu-f 

la-Oonaf 
fK>m  1,000 

«e  2,000 


TM«L 


Teacher  in  kindergarten 

f^MlMrUi  Acstfmd*....^* 

TBaoher  in  first  and  jecond  gnule 

Teacher  taiceepagade 

Teacher  ia  sMtond  «nd  ths^  Kfido ... . 

ttedwialblrdcradfi 

THAeria  third  «BdIbar«h  grade 

TMrfoertBfoarfliip^ule 

Teacher  m  fonrtii  and  fifth -grade. . . .. 

Teacher  Imfitthflrade 

Teacher  m  tilth  and  siKth^^rade. 

Teacher  in  sixth  grade , 

Vtadier  in  sixth  and  »^«nth  grade... 

Tracherim  seventh  grade 

Ibadkfr  in  seventh  andi^hth  grade.. 

Itecher  in  eighth  grade — 

Itecher  in  4e  part  meiAail  work 

Sadler  <J»anoftltrainhig — . 

T^artwr  <f  doMtJitfe  stiepoe 

•aperdwr^f  drawing.., 

Supervisor  of  drawing  and  music 

Sapervtsor  of  ma^. . 


Sopenrisor  of  writing 

■^miinrofsMtfa^aad 

Bopenrisor  of  phyM<»l  trtf 


f  phy^<»1  training.., 


4K 


160 


tn 

13 
70 
l.'i 
50 
7 

53 

23 

50 

6 

43 

21 

41 

3 

47 

6 

JB 

«5 

4 

3 

4 

3 

n 

4 
2 
5 
1 


JOS 


liie  wterestiAg  to  aotie  die  small  nmniierof  supervisors  of  dr^twifi^ 
Ibere  beiag  <ml j  four  in  the  37  cities.  The  amoont  of  attention  grvm 
to  BUMic,  «8  indiciitod  bjUk*  nmaber  «f  ^npervisors  employed,  is 
BHidi  greater.  Writing  uses  the  time  of  but  four  supervisors,  and 
domestic  science  employs  but  three  teachers  in  tie  eiem^itary  scdiools, 
while  there  is  but  one  teacher  reporting  who  scheduled  herself  as  a 
school  nurse. 

Table  60. — fislaries  of  59S  elementary  school-teachers. 


Amount. 


Less  than '04^ . 

••D-IC29 

|6»-ri9 

rm-pm 

m»-pm 


Above  ki,o66* 


Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2.000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 


1 
2S 
110 
12S 

3tt 

31 

2 


Teachers 

in  cities 

ha\in^a 

population 

Total. 

of  from 

1,000  to 

2,000. 

2 

3 

•fO 

88 

SI 

221 

Tst^. 


4W  I 


111 
GS 
31 
3(i 
5 

eta 
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It  is  seen  that  the  income  of  the  larger  number  of  the  teachers 
reporting  falls  between  $630  and  $809.  Reference  to  the  table  show- 
ing the  positions  now  held  by  the  teachers  studied  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  36  who  are  receiving  above  $1,000  are  in  all  probability 
principals  of  schools. 

Tabi^CI. — TAvinff  cppcnncs  of  o93  elementary  ftehool'teachers  for  the  sehool  pear. 


Amount. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
ha\in!?» 
population 
of  from 
1,000  lo 
2,000. 

Total. 

At  home          ^ 

25 
6 

18 
IfO 
212 

25 

14 
5 
32 
83 
11 
21 

40 

Less  than  f  IbO 

11 

S180-S224       

SO 

9225-1299 

223 

S300  or  a]K>ve  

227 

>Jot  reporting 

46 

Total 

427 

166 

fiOS 

A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  the  large  majority  of  the  teachers 
report  an  expense  of  above  $225  per  year.  Indeed,  the  number  re- 
porting an  expense  from  $225  to  $300  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
number  reporting  that  it  is  above  $300.  It  will  be  observed  that  46 
made  no  report.  It' was  their  judgment  that  this  was  too  private  a 
matter  to  be  reported.  Thus  certain  data  were  withheld  which  must 
be  in  hand  if  the  arguments  necessary  to  secure  increased  salaries 
are  to  be  brought  to  bear  effectively  on  those  having  in  charge  the 
regulation  of  salaries. 

Table  02. — Distrihuiion  of  .^93  elementary  school-tea ehern  living  at  home  or 

elsewhere. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

in  cities 

in  cities  of 

havinca 

Place  of  residence. 

2.000  popu- 
lation or 

population 

Total. 

of  from 

over. 

1,000  to 
2,000. 

In  home  town 

177 
248 

57 
108 

234 

Not  in  home  town 

356 

Not  reporting 

2 

1 

3 

Total  teachers 

427 

166 

W3 

Almost  three-fifths  are  nonresident  teachers  in  the  community 
where  they  are  at  work.  This  is  a  factor,  of  course,  making  it  neces- 
sary that  the  wages  of  teachers  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  added 
expense  by  reason  of  teaching  where  they  can  not  live  at  home. 
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Table  63. — Distribution  in  age  of  593  elementary  schooUteaeher$, 


Years  of  age. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2.000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
having  a 
l)opultttion 
of  from 
i,noo't6 
2.000. 

Total. 

ii^lftsth»n30 

6 

5 

15 

31 

35 

43 

42 

3H 

29 

21 

21 

17 

14 

7 

5 

12 
9 
2 
16 
10 
7 
2 
3 
5 
4 
9 
22 

427 

4 

7 

15 

t 

30 

46 

L„ 

46 

67 

55 

49 

40 

L. 

28 

L    

% 

24 

18 

9 

7 

17 

10 

3 

16 

12 

7 

2 

4 

5 

6 



I(irin«rf  .                                                      ,   . 

18 

Kr»p"Tting. 

26 

Total  taachert 

166 

503 

A  study  of  this  table  shows  that  the  median  age  of  teachers  in 
ities  of  1,000  to  2,000  is  26  years,  while  that  in  cities  of  above  2,000 
•28  years.     Following  the  age  of  32,  the  number  drops  very  rapidly. 

PiEX  64. — Distribution  of  single  and  married  teachers  among  59S  elementary 

school' teachers. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

in  cities 

in  cities  of 

ha%inga 

Married  relaUon. 

2,000  popu- 

population 

Total. 

lation  or 

of  from 

over. 

1,000  to 
2,000. 

fcX* : 

394               152 

25:                      8 
6                      6 

546 

br;«l ■...: 

33 

Tytov 

12 

t«J  i*»rtinr  . .              

2 

2 

Total  taicher^ 

427  '                166 

593 

riBL£  65. — Distrihuiion  of  answers  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  59S  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  expect  to  continue  teaching. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

in  cities 

in  cities  of 

ha\inga 

Iiit«iitions. 

2,000  popu- 

population 

Total. 

lation  or 

of  from 

over. 

1.000  to 

!    i,ooo. 

Vsinmtinae  .             

252 
110 
45 
20 

96 
51 
19 

348 

^llBoteontinQe 

161 

fiteutoi    ..            

K«(  rtportiiif                 ', 

..£ 

mf^^g^t^^. 

Total  teachers 

4B7 

«/ 
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The  luypbet  ^prfw  ^vill  not  oontnme,  or  i^rfao  sfe  in  docdal,  sb 

the  largene55B  of  the  pa'ubiem  of  dereteping  a  fniidauitfiitai  row 
for  the  bposiness  ef  teaching  in  the  body  of  teachers  under  study. 

Table  QQ,r^Distfilmt^bm  ^of  the  reasons  assigned  for  continuing  or  dUtcontin 
icQcTiing  Vy  593  elementary  school-teachers. 


l^ike  the  w«rk 

InfluenceA  t)y  salary 

Preparatiom 

lYelSrit  toother  work 

Too  hard  vvork 

Health 

On  account  4>f  the  war 

Marriage 

Fatriotlc  daty  to  remabi 

Oo  to  scheol  or  diange  eccupation. 
VotreporttBg 


"Pescfcws 
in  cities 
h«vtair« 
poptdsitoii 
otirom 


23  I 
16  I 

9 

t 

4 

1  , 


13 
53 


Those  who  are  discontinuing  assign  in  the  main  two  si 
reasons — continuing  education  and  changing  the  occupatiooi. 

Tabuc  ^J.'-OPffaniaatioH  ^  u>hioh  ti^  ^01  'C^etnetUoiy  sche^l^etuikers  I 

memberships. 


Organisation. 


Teachers  . 

2.000  popu- 
lation or 


Teachers 
lncitle« 

population 
of  from 

2,000. 


Tot 


SoBtli  Dakota  EdnestloB  AModadon 

District  Eduesrian  AssodatioB 

National  EdtieatioB  Association 

National  Music  Association 

iStaU  Mufdc  A«8oc4ation 

Parent-Toftchpr  Association  or  Mother's  Club 

Beading  Circlp 

lA>cal  Study  Club 

Red  Cross 

Clric  OrKanizatiozi. 

Young  Wosen's  Christiai  Association 

Women 'sCluhs, 

Miscellaneous 


321 
10 

4 
6 

82 
16 
27 
253 
17 
16 
4 
6 


Not  one  of  these  organizations  succeeded  in  enrolling  every  teacli' 
The  South  Dakota  Education  Association  came  nearest  it,  with  4: 
and  the  Sed  Cross  catiie  next,  with  317. 

The  teacher's  disposition  to  grow  and  to  take  her  work  serious 
may  l>e  measured  somewhat  by  the  investment  he  makes  in  pc 
fessiona!  helps  and  by  the  amount  of  reading  and  studying  he  dix 

The  total  number  of  books  reported  by  all  cH>ncemed  was  1( 
Of  the  entire  list  of  books,  18  were  mentioned  by  but  two  teaeliei 
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wiii»  S9  <waia»  vaentioiied  by  irat  ane.  Tlie  book  inentkiBed  b^^  nwst 
teachers  was  Strayer  and  Norsworthy's  ^  How  to  Teach."  It  was 
!isted  by  61  teachers.  Tlie  six  most  frequently  mentioned  books,  with 
the  freqacAcies  af  OHention,  are  as  follows :  ^ 

Ifow  to  Teadi,    Strayer  and  Norsworthy 61 

Motivatioa  •<  Scliool  Work,  Wilson  ami  Wilson 59 

Teaching    the    Common  Branches,   Charters 42 

School  Measurement,  Bagley M 

Ifcw  to  fi;tudy,  MdMurry «l 

S©ciali2fii«  the  OhOd,  Dynes 2Z 

Tarle  68. — Kintis  of  books  read  and  disfrifmtion  of  tliis  reading  among  59S 

elementary  sehool'teacliers. 


KftBiofteo^ 


In  cities  of 
lation  or 


Teachers 
isiflrtlfls 
having  A 

of  from  ri 
UMOto  I 
5,000. 


GamM 

Stories  and  story  telling 

Books  on  school  snbjects  or  textbo(Acs 

Plan  or  derice  books 

Miprenoe  boolcs 

D*Ca] 


33 
«D 

367 
W 

104 

lis 


801 


17 
34 
90 

25 
21 


246 


50 
114 
457 
15g 
129 
139 


1,047 


It  is  aerMtisly  to  be  regretted  that  -only  50  teachers  out  of  ^3  men- 
tWn  any  book  dealkg  with  ganiet»^  Jtnd  only  114,  any  dealing  with 
Etories  tumdi  story  tdfing.  Ev.e&  the  number  of  teachers  me»tioning 
books  on  «cliool  subjects  or  textbooks  k  only  457 — 136  less  than  the 
t«ial  nujnber  reporting.  It  will  be  observed  that  tlte  total  number 
of  teachers  reporting  with  reference  to  all  the  kinds  of  books  listed 
is  but  1,104 — less  than  two  books  per  teacher.  Undoubtedly  some 
provision  should  be  made  whereby  it  is  possible  to  insure  that  every 
tpiicbftr  in  the  public  schools  shall  every  year  invest  a  few  dollars  in 
modem  books  which  should  be  a  help  to  her  in  l*er  daily  duties,  and 
likewise  to  i«t«ii>e  that  these  books  are  understandingly  read. 

The  six  niagas^fies  i»ost  frequently  mentioned,  logetl^er  with  the 
frequencies  of  mention,  are  tis  follows : 

?(«nnal  Inatructor  and  Primary  Plans 800 

Literary  Digest 108 

Cwrent  Bisents  Ma«i»ine 108 

T^ational  X5eographlc  Magazine 102 

Primary    Education-^ __  77 

American  Ma«aaBl»e -^        ^        56 


*  These  are  recent  State  Heading Cirdc  books. 
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Table  69. — Character  of  magazines  read,  together  toith  the  frequency  of  their 

use  among  50 ^  elementary  school  teachers. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

indues 

in  cities  of 

having  a 

Type  of  magazine. 

2,000  popu- 
lation or 

population 

TotaL 

of  from 

over. 

1,000  to 

2,000. 

Educational  Jonrnaln 

02 

38 

130 

School  devices  and  special  subiects 

352 

152 

501 

Current  literature  and  political. . .                          

79 

124 

ao3 

Fiction  and  miscellaneous. , , , 

286 

65 

351 

Total 

809 

379 

1,188 

Section  5.— ATTRACTING  POWER  OF  TOWN  AND  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

One  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  enrolls  the  youth  of  school  age  in  the  community.  The 
following  tables  show  the  enrollment  of  the  school  population  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota : 

Table  70. — Cities  of  over  2,000  population. 


City. 


Total  ele- 

Peranta|» 

Total  school 

mentary  and 

of  enroll. 

census. 

hieh-school 

mcnt 

enrollment. 

tooensQS. 

4,996 

3,813 

76.3 

2,986 

2,162 

72.4 

2,480 

1,529 

61-7 

2,103 

1,679 

».l 

1,443 

1,900 

9ai 

1,112 

1,057 

9S.3 

1,065 

844 

79.3 

1,034 

790 

75-1 

745 

673 

9a3 

670 

506 

75  5 

2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
8 
9 
12 
14 


TABU3  71. — Towns  of  1,000  to  2,000  population. 


Town. 

Total  school 
census. 

Total«le- 
mentanrand 
high-Mhool 
eniollmeot. 

Percentage 
ofaurot). 

ment 
to  school 
census. 

1 

734 
550 
482 
429 
452 
329 
348 
310 

530 
455 
393 
435 
391 
179 
299 
280 

72.7 

4 ; 

80  3 

6 

81. 1 

7 

100  1 

13 

86.4 

15 

54.4 

20 , 

85.9 

21 

90.0 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cities  of  above  2,000  population  vary 
in  their  enrollment  of  the  census  population  from  above  90  per  cent 
in  cities  6,  7,  and  12  to  as  low  as  61.7  per  cent  in  city  No.  3,  while 
the  range  in  the  towns  is  from  above  100  per  cent  to  as  low  as  54.4 
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per  cent.      T 

*o"Wn  and  cit^T^*^"'^!-^*^  cairfitt  justut-  the  extent  to  which  ea 

children^,  other  d^rTi!"^  ''^  responsibility  for  the  education  of  i 

e^er,  many  of  thT^      "  **  ^*"*^  *^  "®^®<^-    ^'ani^stly,  ho^ 

«'  the  children  »1     ,^  ^^^  "*'^^  enroUing  such  a  low  percenta/ 

'actor  which  oneLt     u"^^^"^^  *^*'^  responsibility  adequately.    Oi 

public-school  enrol/      °^?^''y  in  some  communities  in  reducing  tl 

*^*ent   that   this  f    t^  '^  *^®  parochial-school  enrollment.    To  tl 

'*'own   7,  enrollin^**^       ®"*®'"^  ^"'  ^'^^  P"*'^^^'  ^^oo's  are  blameles 

^'^'•olls  manv  chij5  *^^®^^^  Per  cent  of  its  school  census,  evident] 

iTie  following-  *  K?      u      °"*^'^®  *^«  '^'^'^  ^'^  >«  growing  rapidl 

^ades  in  the  to  ^'^^  distribution  of  pupils  by  ages  an 

Retardation  ruiw,  i-  '^^^^^  **'  ^**"*^  Dakota.    The  percentage  c 

of  less  than  2  000^^^   ^'^^  '"  *'^  grades  above  the  first  in  the  towr 

^o  cities  of  ov«    o^^i^"  '  ^^'^  *"  *''  grades  above  the  second  i 

wver  .<;,000  population. 
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Section  6.  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES  OF  SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

Legal  requirements  and  the  course  of  study, — The  subjects  taught 
and  the  special  activities  or  special  days  and  events  observed  or  com- 
memorated in  the  towns  and  cities  are  regulated  by  statute.  Chapter 
214  of  the  session  laws  of  1917  (see  sec.  138  of  the  Laws  of  South 
Dakota)  specifies  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  in  the  following  branches  in  the  several  grades 
in  which  each  may  be  required : 

Reading,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography,  i)rlmary  language  and  E^ngli^ 
grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  history  of  South  Dalcota,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  with  special  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  alcoliolic  drinks  and 
narcotics  in  their  effect  upon  the  human  system,  civil  government,  and  draw- 
ing, and  such  other  brandies,  including  high-school  subjects,  as  the  electors  of 
the  district  at  the  annual  election  may  have  ordered. 

This  general  provision  is  added  to  by  various  enactments  whereby 
the  elements  of  vocal  music,  including,  when  practical,  singing  of 
simple  music  by  rote,  shall  be  taught. 

Moral  instruction  intended  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupils  the  Im- 
portance of  truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  and  respect  for 
honest  labor,  obedience  to  parents,  and  due  deference  to  old  age  shaU  be 
given  by  every  teacher  In  public  service  in  the  State. 

There  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  In  addition  to  other 
branches  of  study  as  now  prescribed,  a  system  of  humane  treatment  of  animal& 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  proper  officers  are  authorized  and  em- 
powered in  their  discretion  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  necessary  expense  of  a  proper  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  each  year. 

The  law  also  requires  that  on  September  28,  or  on  the  school  day 
in  each  year  thereafter  nearest  that  date,  Frances  Willard  Day  shall 
be  observed  in  the  different  public  schools  of  the  State,  one-quarter 
of  the  school  day  being  set  apart  for  instruction  and  appropriate 
exercises  in  patriotism,  civic  improvement,  the  history  and  benefits 
of  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  prohibitory 
laws  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

An  opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  report  of  1916,  page  805,  holds 
that  the  board  of  education  has  authority  to  provide  for  instruction 
in  manual  training  and  domestic  science;  also  to  prescribe  a  course 
of  study.  Chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1917  provides  that  the  board  of 
education  in  each  city  constituting  a  municipal  corporation  of  the 
first  or  second  class,  in  addition  to  the  inherent  and  other  powers 
now  vested  in  such  board,  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  uniform  system  of  instruction  in  the  grades  to  and  including  the 
eighth,  in  substantial  conformity  to  the  course  of  study  adopted  for 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  establish  and  maintain  kinder- 
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garten  departnients,  courses  in  physical  training,  courses  of  study 
and  practice  in  vocational  training. 

Ohservati€>ns  an  the  course  of  study, — The  courses  of  study  in  use 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  were  investigated  in  light 
of  the  legal  provisions  and  requirements  above  set  forth.  In  the  22 
towns  below  2,000  population,  but  three  reported  any  course  of  study 
directions  in  use  other  than  those  provided  in  the  State  course  of 
study.  One  of  these  merely  issued  three  pages  of  typewritten  direc- 
tions in  language  and  grammar.  Another  city  reported  a  total  of 
six  typewritten  pages  supplementing  the  State  course  of  study,  one 
page  being  devoted  to  reading  and  literature,  one  to  language  and 
grammar,  one  to  arithmetic,  one  to  geography,  and  two  to  history. 
A  third  tow^n  reported  a  course  of  study  in  addition  to  the  State 
course,  consisting  of  60  typewritten  pages. 

In  tJie  15  cities  above  2,000  population,  seven  reported  course  of 
study  directions  in  addition  to  the  State  course  of  study.  With  one 
exception,  however,  this  material  was  all  issued  in  typewritten  form. 
In  cities  1,  4,  7,  10,  13,  the  typewritten  material  was  organized  by 
grades.     In  cities  2  and  9,  the  organization  was  by  subjects. 

The  following  comments  by  cities  are  descriptive  of  the  course  of 
study  situation  in  these  places : 

City  No.  1  issued  extensive  mimeographed  outlines  providing  ref- 
erence helps  for  pupils  and  teachers  and  indicating  text  omissions 
and  text  enrichments.  Objective  standards  were  suggested  only  in 
the  subject  of  writing.  There  was  evidence  in  this  course  of  study 
that  the  teachers  had  participated  rather  liberally  in  the  development 
of  the  details. 

/n   city   No,  2  complete  mimeographed  outlines  in  all  subjects 
were  provided.     It  was  found,  however,  that  a  complete  set  of  out- 
lines was  not  furnished  to  each  teacher,  there  being  but  one  com- 
plete  set   for  a  building.     Each  teacher  was  furnished  only  with 
the   outlines  for  the  subjects  taught  by  her.     These  outlines  pro- 
vided ample  reference  in  the  various  subjects  for  pupils  and  teach- 
ers.    In  the  examination  of  these  outlines  at  the  superintendent's 
office    the    following  notes  were  made:  In  reading,  each   child  is 
encouraged  to  read  extensively,  and  an  ample  amount  of  material  is 
supplied  that  he  may  be  able  to  read  very  largely  what  he  likes. 
In  arithmetic  the  addition  combinations  to  10  were  to  be  taught  in 
the  first  grade.     Omissions  of  obsolete  material  in  arithmetic  were 
not  very  liberally  specified,  although  the  language  of  the  directions 
gives  teachers  freedom  to  make  omissions  according  to  their  judg- 
ment.    The  geography  course  of  study  placed  large  emphasis  on 
using  such  means  as  picture  illustrations,  construction,  and  so  on, 
as   a  means  of  rendering  the  work  concrete.     The  language  course 
of  study  gave  detailed  directions  in  reference  to  a  wide  use  of  stories, 
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h^  specified  the  va^  oJ  tli*  b«ok  rather  «EteBaiv«lj.  Tbeie  m 
little  formal  grammar  before  the  seT«B*fe  grade^  but  aiter  that  lar; 
q,uaHtitie&  of  maieriAl  iiq<w  coaskhered  fmueiioiklesB  \v€Fe  requiml 
be  taugl^  Th»  physioUigx  and  hj^^kse  auilkie  was  esreUanl^  ei 
phafiis  being  directed  U>  jmodwsimg  aetien  and  i^noing  habite  rath 
thaa  to  ibe  Btteve  teaehui|f  ol  facts  to  be  laflaDifiEiberaL  The  indi 
trial  and  &s&  arts  oatiine  was  qoitt  (kftailed  for  the  first  aer 
gra(k&  Tbe  art  fmtlme  provided  for  pietnre  study.  Tbe  aixD 
the  industrial  ajrts  otzttine  was  to  enAia^e  the  cfaildrc»i  te  know  bi 
the  world^s  woi*k  ie.  deee. 

There  were  cooiiBsittees  ol  tbree  or  more  to  give  attentien  to  t 
course  of  studj  in  each  of  tbe  foUewmg  subjects:  Beadia^,  tuiiigiia^ 
geograpby^  arithmetic,  physiology,  bistory  aad  cirrics^  i^ture  stui 
itnd  school  gardens,  music,  drawiaf^  Tbe  buUetia  axmrntndEn^  tht 
cenifiiittee8.  suggests  tbey  should  neet  about  once  ia  two*  weel 
The  plan  of  working  was  the  gatberkig  of  data  in  reference  to  actn 
practice  and  the  gathering  of  seirrces  of  mspiratioii  and  gmdtuu 
Special  en^pbasis  was  placed  upon  tbe  study  of  courses  of  study  ai 
practices  in  other  systems,  ^^sk  books  as  the  covanitteee  uiglrt  ne< 
access  to  were  to  be  provided  by  tbe  board  of  edneation. 

With  provision  made  for  working  cooperatively^  it  was  surpri 
lag  to  fbad  so  little  evidence  ef  inolives  for  worlc,  methods  of  teac 
ing,  results  expected,  illufitratioBS  of  results  secured.  While  n 
operative  as  yet,  the  superintcfident  assured  me  that  standard  scaV 
for  the  measurement  of  results  secured  were  comi^  mpore  and  mo 
into  use  aibd  that  he  was  hewing  to  be  able  to  indicate  the  resul 
expected  in  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reading  in  terser  i 
objective  standards. 

In  city  No^  4>  courses  were  available  in  reading  and  literatui 
amounting  to  10  pages^  in  writing  amounting  to  one  page,  in.  bistoi 
amounting  to  one  page^  and  in  nature  study  amounting  to  two  pag« 
Within  these  limits  it  is  evident  that  there  was  inerely  space  to  ind 
cate  the  text  to  be  used  and  the  scope  to  be  covered. 

In  city  No^  7^  while  the  typewritten  course  wa^  brief,  it  was  goo 
in  the  reference  list  if  supplied  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupila 

The  course  of  study  in  the  <^her  three  cities  merely  specified  tli 
boolts  to  be  u«od  and  tlie  limits  to  be  covered.  In  their  reports  n 
garding  their  practice  two  superintendents  indicated  that  the  coury 
of  study  is  supplemwited  monthly  by  outlines.  In  so  far  as  acres 
was  had  to  any  of  these  outlines  they  merely  indicated  any  modi 
fications  fi*om  the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  pages  or  chapters  t* 
be  covered. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  courses  of  stud] 
in  use  that  the  work  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  is  foi 
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tH  psa^cal  ptniMfies  direcieal  ^  Ike  Siate  cmtsct  «r{  stody,  wkiefa 
was  prepared  ^tli  the  thf^irght  of  giving  stich  general  directions  as 
migjaJL  be  £olLowc^  by  all  sehools  oi  &U  types  ia  carrying  <miI  Ibe  pro- 
▼ifiMBS  of  the  law  rt^garding  what  abcHild  be  lau^t  i»  ike  public 
ttboolftof  SeaithLl>ak&4a.  Owia^  W  tbe  ttuoU  sise  oi  Ike  tfliwvs  vwler 
%fiO(k  pofMiIatiou  aisd  oi  m^uaky  oi  tboee  tboiv«  2,000^  pepidMion,  ii 
Bay  be^  Ikat  th&  expeaae  of  prialiag  a  c€Mun»  ei  stviAj  beaed  upea 
i&e  Slato  efiUSSA  of  study  but  adapted  ta  tbe  paxticuJar  needs  of  the 
fJOMmuBky  sAvred  is  toe>  gveaL    If  that  be  Inte^  ik  wmAA  see»  lliat 
loedk  inul^tftiive  im  supylemeiitis^  tbe  ceujrae  ol  study  ni^ifbt  be  greatiy 
cncoujtagad  if^  lb(»  Slate  cMivse  were  iflsuedl  eepeeiafiy  for  the  mm  ek 
iamwB  and  citififr  ion  kxaae-leai  feirm^  a&  tkat  detailed  add4tioda&  to  Ike 
werk  sug^aeted  iai|[^t  easiily  be  naade.    Muck  belp^  cftuid  be  bre«f[fbl 
le  tMi€b«f&  if  a  pa^  eauJd  be  iaeavted  wherever  fteoeoeavy  s«pfdying 
teoveee  €i  Wlf>  wki^  ebould  be  wade  available  to  teacburs  and 
pupils,  lesson  outlines  for  the  gundaaee  of  Ike  teaeber%  itUnstratioBe 
ef  feettlta  oKpeeted  ^  Ike  ^lidattee  €>^f  Ike  teackeis^  metbed  ou^ges- 
tiABs  and  gnwiitfff  aad  dewieea  for  tbe  guidance  of  tke  teaehera^  ways 
ef  iRoli'raAifl^f  waris  fer  Ike  leaebev's  asfiktaacev  probleui  proeecbure 
ia  tmrkJiryg   ^^ecidkized  poseifaiilitieB  f 04^  Ike  aescrtaaee  and  guidance  of 
ihe  teachMTSL     TUst  sa»e  fana  af  iesiie  would  uiiake  it  possible  for  a 
imrnriTiJgnikiKfc,  ae  slaadtaurd  lesla  aie  applied  t»  tbe  resultR  secured, 
l9  kMe  tettlaliHce  ob|ective  stasdardlF;  t«  be  inaerted  im  the  course  of 
study  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  the  various  grades  and  subjeet& 
Ib  view  ef  the  above  laels  akowicif:  tisukt  tke  SlaAe  eotHrse  of  si^udy 
i»  easeBAidily  Ike  gvide  m  Ike  work  of  ijaslrucliofli  ia  tke  lowna  Mad 
eJ   ScMilk  Dakota,  all  of  the  eriticisois  and  suggestions  for 
of  tke  Slate  caiiirse  ei  study  ia^cated  elsewkere  apply 
bere.    Fwther,.  i»  tewae  and  citiea  move  inlimate  adaptations  to  the 
peciAiav-  needs  erf  eoMHoattilies  dkould  be  expected.    Tkese  eomnvuni- 
ties  p^  salami  enabkkig  Ikem  to*  secure  leadership  capable  of  diag- 
nosing coaeMMHUty  needi^  aad  of  establishing  wayn  aad  nsieans  of 
meeting  tkem.     Alsa.  wheve  l^ger  iiuiQber&  of  pupib  are  congre- 
f!sd/tA^  ae  sa  law^ag  and  estiea,  diffieffeatiailioiis  to  suit  Ike  needs  of 
^cciid  sj^ilities  and  to  nneet  the  vocaticmal  needs  are  econofl»ically 
innibfcetaaai  estenfc  Aat  deeB  n€>t  obtaisa  in  rural  eom^aFimities  served 
by  one-reoiii.  sdkools.    A^ually.  therefope^  the  suggestioi!^  for  im^ 
ptovin^  Ae  Stale  etHirse  of  study  eo»ld  not  be  considered  detailed 
sad  searefiing^  enougb  to  supply  all  the  eritieieins  and  suggestioas 
wbH^  sbeaild  be  mode  for  tiie  improvemefit  of  tke  course  of  study  tt 
towns  and  cities. 
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Section   7.  SOCIALIZING   THE  SCHOOLS   IN   THE   TOWNS    AND   CITIES 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

SodaVfzation  of  scTiooh  defned. — The  lar^e  objective  in  progres- 
give  modem  education  evidently  is  the  socialization  of  the  school 
While  it  is  becoming  rather  common  for  educators  and  teachers  to 
state  this  as  the  object  of  their  endeavors,  there  is  not  an  overwhebv 
in^  uniformity  as  to  their  meaning:.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  what  a  socialized  school  or  school  system  is. 
A  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  knows  when  a  railway  is  electri- 
fied, he  knows  the  essentials  of  a  modem  house,  he  knows  something 
about  when  a  suit  of  clothes  is  in  style:  but  the  question  as  to  what 
we  mean  by  a  socialized  school  or  as  to  when  a  school  is  socialized 
needs  a  detailed  and  concrete  answer,  that  the  public  which  supports 
the  public-school  system  may  definitely  understand  the  answer  when 
they  are  told  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  improve  the  public  schools 
by  socializing  them  more  adequately. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  a  socialized  school  is  an  institu- 
tion so  organized  that  its  work  and  activities  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  such  that  the  result  is  immediately  and  directly  a  func- 
tional product.  In  other  words,  the  pupil  of  a  school  so  equipped 
should  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  customary  social  and  civic  relation- 
ships, lie  should  be  able  to  share  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the 
working  world,  and  satisfactorily  discharge  the  duties  which  fall  to 
him. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South 
Dakota  in  socializing  the  schools  can  only  be  discussed  briefly  be- 
cause of  the  limits  of  this  survey.  The  discussion  is  presented  under 
the  proper  heads  in  setting  forth  the  essentials  of  a  socialized  school. 
Briefly  stated,  these  essentials  are  as  follows:  Right  objectives,  ap- 
propriate subject  matter  in  each  of  the  school  subjects,  proper  stand- 
ards of  discipline  and  control  and  of  attainment  in  work,  appropriate 
methods  of  teaching  and  management,  satisfactory  results. 

The  ohjerfivefi  of  the  sod/ilhcd  school. — The  first  essential  of  a 
socialized  school  is  a  body  of  objectives  for  its  guidance  which,  if 
realized  in  its  children,  will  fit  them  for  successful  social  service. 
Everything  that  is  done  in  planning  all  the  details  of  a  school  must 
find  its  justification  in  the  effort  of  the  school  to  realize  the  objectives 
set  up.  The  socialized  school  accepts  as  its  general  objective  the 
training  of  the  oncoming  citizens  for  social  efficiency.  What  this 
involves  may  perhaps  be  most  adequately  presented  in  a  brief  space 
in  the  following  table: 
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TABI.E  74. — Social  cffliiency:  The  objective  of  modem  education. 


efficiency. 

Planes  of  efficiency. 

Phases  of  efficiency. 

Knowl- 
edge. 

Habits 
and 
skins. 

Atti- 
tudes. 

Ability  to 
maintain 
one's  self 
re^rdless 
of  how  it 
affects 
others. 

AbUity  to 
maintain 
one's  self 
and  not  in- 
terfere with 
welfare  of 
others. 

Ability  to 
maintahi 
one's  self 
and  aid 

of  others. 

Heaitb  axid    physkal  develop- 

' 

2.  Vocational:                        ^^  , 

Agricultural.    Industrial,  com- 
mercial, professional,  and  do- 
mtfKtio                , 

RiKht  use  of  individual  and  so- 
^tai  bvbnira              

i          1 

American  and  world  citiienship. 

'        1 

1 

MmJity  and  religion,  including 

1         i 

1 

.  ..                           .        .            1           /•  • 

As  the  above  table  shows,  involved  in  the  large  objective  of  the 
school's  work  are  five  phases  of  efficiency — health  or  vital,  vocational, 
a  vocational  or  leisure,  civic,  moral,  and  religious.  These  descriptive 
terms  are  so  concrete  that  detailed  explanation  is  unnecessary. 

Concrete  and  satisfactory  programs  for  the  development  of  each 
of  these  phases  of  efficiency  must  be  established  in  light  of  the  in- 
trredients  entering  into  each  of  them.  These  the  table  shows  to  be 
knowledge,  habits  and  skills,  and  attitudes.  Further  discussion  as  to 
the  content  of  this  terminology  is  unnecessary. 

Not  only  must  we  strive  earnestly  to  provide  for  all  phases  of  the 
child'^s  efficiency  and  for  the  ingredients  essential  to  efficiency,  but 
educators  generally  must  be  guided  in  reference  to  the  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  of  their  work  by  a  knowledge  of  the  different  planes 
of  efficiency  on  which  oncoming  citizens  may  stop  in  their  develop- 
ment. Manifestly,  the  ideal  which  should  guide  education  is  to  raise 
every  citizen  possible  to  the  highest  plane  of  efficiency. 

The  basis  for  measuring  the  extent  to  which  the  guiding  objectives 
in  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  meet  the  requirements  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  socialized  school  is  the  data  gathered  from  the  State 
course  of  study,  the  outlines  issued  in  certain  towns  and  cities 
to  supplement  the  State  course  of  study,  and  the  bulletins  issued  by 
the  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  supervisory  staffs  in  directing 
the  execution  of  the  course  of  study.  The  State  course  of  study 
implies  the  aims  or  objectives  in  teaching  the  various  subjects  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  states  them  specifically,  although  this  course 
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compares  f avorabiy  with  the  aTerage  ooune  of  study  in  its  attention 

to  defining  aims  and  objectives  in  the  subjects  of  geography,  i^ritli- 
metic^  huiguageand  grammrar,  and  physiology  and  hygiene.  No  course 
of  study  as  yet  has  attempted  to  show  with  reference  to  each  subject 
just  wliat  its  teazling  should  contribute  to  the  establishnient  of  each 
phase  of  effickncy — ^^ital^  vocational^  avoeational,  civic,  moral,  and 
religknie;  ner  kta  aay  coarse  of  eatedy  yet  attempted  to  indicate  just 
what  knowMge^  j«st  what  habits  and  skills,  and  just  what  attitudes 
should  result  from  the  teaching  of  each  subject  in  the  curricuiTmi. 
Evidently,  a  more  exact  definition  of  the  phases  o£  effieieacj  to  be 
ministered  to  through  teaching  and  of  Uie  ingredients  to  be  cjmtalv- 
lished  is  desirable. 

The  State  course  of  study  in  physiology  and  hygiene  i&  a  fairly 
satisfactory  model  from  the  standpoint  of  stated  aims  in  fpaehing  of 
what  all  courses  of  study  should  da  Even  it^  however^  ib  »ot  suffi- 
ciently detailed  and  specific.  Preceding  the  directions  for  the  ^vork 
of  each  year,  however,  the  aim  m  indicated.  The  following  bba- 
tences  wiU  illustrate:  The  aim  in  the  work  of  the  iourth  yemr  ie — 

t0  stpeefrtheB  the  €tiM  is  b«bits  of  rigbt  UviBg ;  to  HMkke  bfctt  Aet  aiitMiMiticailjr 

in  the  matter  of  caring  for  kimself ;  and  to  give  hlin  understancUng,  in  so  far 
as  he  is  capable  of  knowing,  about  the  necessity  of  precaution  in  cTery  case  of 
danger ;  to  correlate  the  work  In  this  eofeject  with  the  work  in  erery  other  sub- 
ject in  such  way  that  there  may  be  no  sharp  cUsttnctions, 

The  aim  of  the  sixth  year  work  is — 

to  have  the  pupil  get  an  idea  of  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  help  to  main- 
tain health. 

The  aim  of  the  eighth  year  work  is — 

to  fix  deflnitely  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  real  value  of  a  sound  body  and  a 
sound  mind.  The  puixU  should  be  taught  that  good  health  is  the  t>est  tbia^  in 
the  world ;  that  his  success  in  life  will  depend  largely  upon  his  ability  to  do  tiis 
part  of  the  world's  work,  and  that  his  ability  to  do  his  part  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  bis  physical  and  mental  fitness. 

The  aims  as  stated  are  not  quoted  in  full,  but  the  sentences  quoted 
are  illustrative  of  the  definiteness  with  which  the  aims  in  the  teach- 
ing of  physiology  and  hygiene  are  indicated. 

The  failure  of  a  course  of  study  to  state  aims  adequately  may  be 
somewhat  satisfactorily  atoned  for  if  the  concrete  results  expected 
are  fully  illustrated.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  State  course  of 
study  is  lacking.  It  does  this  most  adequately  in  the  subjects  of 
arithmetic  and  language  and  grammar.  Even  in  those  subjects,  how- 
ever, the  results  expected  should  be  detailed  much  more  fully,  and 
illustrations  easily  understood  by  the  average  teacher  should  be 
provided. 

The  failure  of  a  course  of  study  to  indicate  aims  and  objectives  in 
accordance  with  the  terminology  employed  in  the  table  above  may 
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be  fairly  adequately  nei  by  iiadica&iiig  objective  standards,  such  as  the 
applWration  4df  ibe  staadard  teals  m  arithaifiiic,  wriiiag,  speliiag,  gec^- 
rapbj,  loBguage,  aad  fiile»t  reading  has  made  it  possible  to  establish. 
The  liautatioB  in  relying  upon  the  indieatiott  of  objective  standards 
is  that  they  are  not  aTailable  for  all  the  BubjectB  and  are  mot  appli- 
cable to  ail  phases  of  the  subject  joaatter  in  any  subject,  nor  to  all  of 
the  ouLcoines  essential  to  social  efficiency.  The  State  course  of  study, 
however,  has  mot  snppfenieuted  ks  failure  k>  state  aims  and  objec- 
lives  adeciuately  by  the  indication  of  objective  standards.  Only  one 
city  reports  having  supplemented  the  State  course  of  study  by  indi- 
cating objective  standards  as  a  guide  to  its  teachers.  Unde»rfjtedK, 
iMHwever,  in  the  immediate  future,  as  the  result  of  the  initiative  on 
the  part  of  superintendents  and  teachei's  and  as  the  result  of  the 
cooperative  research  work  done  by  tbe  Norttern  Norma)  and  In- 
dustrial School,  tentative  objective  standarda  will  be  available  in 
many  of  the  towns  and  cities  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  theii* 
work. 

rh€  subject  matter  of  the  socialized  school. — 'The  second  essential 
of  the  socialized  school  is  an  appropriate  body  of  subject  niatti^  and 
an  appropriate  body  of  oppoitunities  and  activities  throu^  which 
the  objectives  of  the  school  may  be  realized.  Many  careful  and  ex- 
tended studies  of  the  last  two  years  have  naade  it  clear  4hat  only 
those  materials  which  have  large  value  in  relation  to  the  outcomes 
sought  tl>rou^  edueation  should  be  retained  in  the  curriculum. 
The  criticisms  of  the  content  of  the  State  course  of  study  appearing 
elsewhere  apply  here,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

It  can  not  be  considered,  however,  that  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  socialization  ^  the  curriculum  for  the  towns  and 
dties  4rf  South  Dakota  until  all  obsolete,  f unetionless  subject  matter 
has  be^  elimiBated  therefrom,  nor  UBtil  such  enrichments  of  the 
fwricuJiHn  have  been  made  as  BM>dern  progress  in  all  fields  4>t'  knowl- 
edge make  possible.  The  various  studies  (particularly  those  in  Part 
I  of  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  yearbooks  of  the  Na- 
tional  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  being  the  reports  of  the 
National  Education  Association  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time 
pertaining  to  minimal  essentials  in  the  elementary  school  subjects) 
are  availaUe  as  guides  m  determining  the  subject  matter  which 
ehonld  be  taught  in  the  various  elementary  school  subjects.  It  can 
not  be  considered  that  any  final  studies  have  been  made,  but  no 
coarse  ef  study  which  is  not  formulated  with  due  regard  for  the 
leeoBBAiezidatioos  in  the  efforts  above  referred  to — 4o  formulate 
■linimal  essentials — can  properly  be  considered  to  be  socialized  to 
the  extent  eweR  that  is  possible  with  present  knowledge. 

Fn)m  the  standpoint  of  desirable  different iatious  in  the  upper 
grades,  the  curriculum  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  is 
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hardly  satisfactory.  As  was  pointed  out  elsewhere,  no  community 
can  properly  be  said  to  have  a  junior' high  school.  The  opportunities 
offered,  with  slight  exceptions,  in  three  cities  to  the  pupils  in  the 
upper  grades  are  the  traditional  seventh  and  eighth  grade  course  of 
study  in  use  in  all  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  enabling  the  pupils  of  these  grades 
to  elect  work  in  keeping  not  only  with  their  abilities  and  dominant 
interests,  but  in  keeping  with  their  immediate  educational  and  voca- 
tional intentions.  In  view  of  the  varying  differences  in  children, 
provision  is  not  made  adequately  by  the  traditional  uniform  course 
€tt  study. 

The  standards  of  the  socialized  school, — ^The  third  essential  of  the 
socialized  school  is  the  standards  needed  for  guidance  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  school.  These  standards  are  of  three  kinds,  at  least :  (1) 
Those  pertaining  to  discipline;  (2)  those  pertaining  to  equipment; 
and  (3)  those  pertaining  to  attainment  in  work. 

The  standards  of  discipline  to  be  maintained  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  to  be  enforced  are  not  discussed  in  the  State  course  of 
study,  nor  in  any  of  the  bulletins  of  any  of  the  superintendents  in- 
cluded in  this  study.  These  standards  can  only  be  judged,  therefore, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  schools  visited.  Of  the  107  teachers  seen  at 
work  in  their  classrooms  by  the  observer,  there  were  but  five  cases  of 
poor  discipline,  in  which  the  school  was  "running  riot."  In  the 
other  schools  there  was  what  is  called  "  good  order."  The  pupils  were 
quiet  and  were  busy  about  their  work.  The  number  of  schools  vis- 
ited, however,  in  which  there  was  evident  freedom  and  naturalness 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  small.  Predominantly,  the  children 
were  holding  their  hands  or  in  other  ways  securing  the  permission 
of  the  teacher  to  do  common,  ordinary  things  which  they  ought  to  be 
trained  to  do  without  interfering  with  the  teacher's  other  duties, 
such  as  passing  to  the  dictionary,  passing  to  the  wastebasiket,  consult- 
ing the  library,  consulting  the  atlas  or  wall  map,  and  so  on.  A  school 
could  hardly  be  considered  to  have  progressed  very  far  in  the  matter 
of  establishing  freedom  and  independence  and  self-control  in  which 
the  teacher  stands  guard,  applying  to  every  act  of  every  child  the 
standard  which  she  has  set  to  be  maintained. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment  standards,  the  observer  was  unable  to 
secure  from  any  superintendent  a  standard  list  by  which  equipment 
was  supplied  to  the  schoolrooms  of  any  grade  or  to  buildings  of  any 
size  or  to  schools  of  any  particular  type.  As  a  guide  to  teachers  and 
principals  in  making  requisition  for  materials  needed,  a  standard 
equipment  list  should  be  developed.  The  following  standard  build- 
ing cMjuipment  list  in  use  in  a  certain  city  will  illustrate  the  meaning 
intended  here : 
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STANDARD  BUILDING  EQUIPMENT. 
Building. 
R**r  of  relief  maps:  '  nnlances  (scales). 

a.  WorUl    (4  A,  7  A).  Reference      IwMiks — New      ecUieational 

b.  United    States — 2  (4  A,  6  B).  reference  work. 

c.  North  America   (3  A,  4  B,  5  B,      Unabrld/;eil  dictionary,  to  be  kept  in 
6  B).  highest  grade  room. 

d.  Kurope — 2.  Foster's  history  chart, 
c.  South  America   (4  A,  C  A).             Gh)be. 

/.  Kansas    (3<1,  6  B).  Hectograph. 

g.  Ai^la   (4  A,  7  B).  Pai)er  cutter. 

It.  Afri<-a    (7  A).  Pencil  shari)ener. 

I.  North     America — physical.  Printing  outfit. 

/.  South  America.  Sand  table  for  eadi  floor. 

k.  Europe — ^physical.  Scissors — 2  sots. 

Grades, 

First:    Kinilerj?arten    chairs,    pair  of     Sixth :  Collegiate  dictionary. 

lar^e  !<cis«<>rB,  »«nd  table.  Seventh:  Collegiate  dictionary. 

{^N>n«l :  I'alr  of  larj;e  scissors.  Eighth:   Government  map  of  Terrlto- 

Fourth  :   Academic  dictionary.  rial  divisions. 
Fifth:   Academic  dictionary. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  study,  the 
attainment  expected  in  work  is  not  specified  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
South  Dakota  in  terms  of  objective  standards,  nor  are  concrete  illus- 
trations given  of  the  type  of  results  which  teachers  are  expected  to 
secure  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  various  subjects. 

Methods  of  managing  and  teaching,  the  socialized  school. — The 
fourth  essential  in  the  socialized  school  is  appropriate  methods  of 
managing  and  teaching.  In  the*  matter  of  management,  the  busi- 
ness world,  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  keynote  in  any 
enterprise  promising  success  is  cooperation.  The  most  progressive 
school  systems  generally  have  likewise  come  to  this  point  of  view 
and  are  modifying  their  attack  accordingly.  There  is  no  longer  any 
place  for  the  *'  know  it  all,"  the  autocrat,  or  the  martinet  in  educa- 
tion any  nacre  than  in  business  or  government.  In  all  of  the  school's 
problems  or  undertakings  the  cooperative  attack  must  be  employed. 

The  extent  to  which  superintendents  and  principals  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  South  Dakota  work  from  this  standpoint  was  only  to  be 
"athered  from  the  reports  regarding  meetings  held  and  from  per- 
gonal conferences  with  them.  As  was  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the 
course  of  study,  the  teachers  participated  in  the  development  of  these 
courses  in  at  least  three  towns  and  cities  studied.  There  was  internal 
evidence  that  they  had  made  contributions  in  two  other  cities.  The 
following  notes  left  with  the  teacher  following  the  superintendent's 
visit  evidence  a  proper  cooperative  relation. 

Ql'KSTlONs   ON    THK   AssUlXMENT. 

1.  Am  I  careful  in  my  nssijrnments  to  state  very  definitely  just  wlint  is  to 
be  done,  and  how?  Digitized  by  V^OOgLC 
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2.  Are  my  assign mente  ismde  oraBy  or  writteii  mi  the  felackboard  so  that 
misunderstanding  is  impossible? 

3.  Is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  assignment  ever  fallowed  to  pass  as  an  ( 
cuse  for  not  liaving  the  lesson? 

4.  Do  I  outline  the  next  lesson^  showing  the  main  tMngs  to  be  noted,  rtr 
the  pupirs  first  Introduction  to  eJicli  lesson  obtained  from  his  own  study  of  i 
textbook? 

5.  Is  my  assignment  of  the  next  lesson  made  by  topic  or  by  pages? 

6.  Do  my  assigimients  to  supplementary  reading  state  the  book,  the  ch; 
ters,  the  pages,  or  is  a  topic  given,  leaving  pupils  to  find  it  where  they  can? 

7.  Do  I  prepare  the  advance  lesson  before  it  Is  assigned? 

8.  Do  I  assign  merely  the  amount  to  be  studleii  for  the  next  lesson,  or  d< 
show  the  pupils  how  to  study  it? 

Qiri»Tioi48  «Mf  T»B  Teacher's  Preparatum*. 

1.  Do  I  outline  the  thouglrt  of  the  text  on  paper  as  I  sttMiy  it? 

2.  Does  anytliing  short  of  a  complete  understanding  of  the  topic  satisfy  n 

3.  Do  I  Bftke  mae  of  (1)  the  reasoa,  (2)  bearing,  and  (a>  ftigiiA  %^  fix  I 
idea  In  my  »isd? 

4.  Do  I  stop  to  think  out  Illustrations  and  examples  as  I  sttHly? 

5.  Do  I  swallow  whole  what  I  re«d  or  do  I  Insist  upen  evidence  and  pnx 
G.  Do  I  study  while  I  study,  or  merely  **  spend  time  on  my  lesfioa  ?" 

7.  Do  i  study  a  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching  it? 

8.  Do  I  study,  knit,  talk,  and  eat  pejtnuts  at  the  same  time? 

9.  Do  I  take  thne  to  think  over  and  digest  what  I  have  stuSlect? 

The  responses  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  in  n 
erence  to  cooperative  relations  with  the  public  are  indicative  of  po 
attack  from  this  standpoint.  Tlie  following  table  shows  the  ( 
operative  activities,  together  with  the  distribution  of  the  same, 
reported  Jby  593  elementary  school-teachers  in  the  towns  and  cit! 
of  South  Dakota : 


Table  75.- 


-Co^pcrative  <rctivities  in  593  elementary  schools  in  f^outh  Dak( 
towns  and  cities. 


Type  of  a<'tivitia8  in  whii'h  schools  cooperated  with  the  oomratmitj' 


Junior  Red  Cro-ss  oiraniratlon 

Food  ccHiserTsUon 

Thrift  stamps  and  baby  bends 

Gnrd  ens 

Donations  to  Red  Cross 

Red  Cross  work 

Sold  Rod  Cross  Christmas  seals 

Assisted  In  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drive  or  contributed. 

Red  Cross  members 

Coatributiuns  to  relief  Ximds 

Less  candy,  etc 

Soldiers' library  fund 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  contributions 

AASisted  Liberty  loan  drive 

Temperance 

Own  Liberty  bonds 

Subscription  to  local  funds 

Clean-up  work 

Tagged  shovels 

Nothing 

Notreportlng 


TeAchfirsin 
cities  of 

2,000  popu^ 
tionor 
over. 


141 

143 

GO 

03 

33 

146 

46 

24 

S5 

17 

3 

7 

8 

4 

11 

17 

15 

67 

14 

4 

2<i 


Teachers  in 
c.ittes  hav- 
ing a  popu- 

latioiBof 
from  1.000 

to  2,680. 


871  I 


53 

37 

28 

0 

80 

27 

3 


290  I 
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One  mipwr  m terxieiit  reports  the  tM^fwmg  cwmngnfty  aofcirities 
sided  by  the  setoools:  Adnlt  Red  Ooes  work  {participated  in  by 
♦eadwrs  «nd  pnpilB),  Jonior  Red  Cross  anxiliariee,  ^labera^  pro- 
pram  fnmi^ed  for  municipal  Christmas  tree,  high-school  boys  were 
enlisted  in  farm  ijvork,  everything  possible  was  done  to  further  iA^ 
food-eonservaticm  propaganda,  thrift  stamps,  baby  bonds,  and  Lib- 
erty bonds  urefre  sold  through  the  schools,  *Tag  your  shovel  day** 
was  observed,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  were  planted  throughout 
the  community  by  the  pupils,  vacant  lots  were  cleaned  of  rubbish 
and  cultivated.  Doubtless  this  report  duplicates  certain  items  re- 
I)oi-ted  by  tbe  teachers  from  the  city  concerned  in  the  table  quoted 
above,  but  the  list  of  undertakings  in  which  the  schools  have  co- 
<^>erated  i?rith  tJhe  oonmiunity  is  presented  as  typical. 

Evidence  of  the  socialization  of  the  methods  of  teaching  and  con- 
ductii^  the  school  activities  of  the  children  was  altogether  too  lim- 
ited,    Tx>o    generally  the   school   work  visited   evidenced   that   the 
rfiildren  had  studied  paragraphs,  pages,  and  chapters  in  their  text- 
books and  were  reciting  them*  to  the  teacher  rather  than  discussing 
them   and   sharing  them  with  each  other.     For  illustration,  the  ob- 
server listened  to  a  25-minute  language  lesson  in  a  fifth  grade  in 
which  the  children  attempted  to  define  and  illustrate  and  otherwise 
talk    learnedly    about  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  trisyllables,   and 
polysyllables.     Wlien  the  lesson  had  finished  two  or  three  of  the 
brighter   pupils  understood  intellectually  what  they  had  been  talk- 
ing about.     Of  course,  even  that  mastery  would  soon  pass,  as  the 
pupils  would  find  the  information  of  absolutely  no  practical  use*  and 
therefor©  would  hnvt  no  occasion  to  employ  it  as  would  be  necessary 
to  fix  it  in  memory. 

In  the  niatter  irf  spelling  also,  although  the  common  ordinary 
words  in  the  examination  papers  and  composition  papers  were  found 
to  be  misspelled,  in  schoolroom  after  schoolroom  the  children  were 
trying  to  acquire  the  spelling  of  such  words  as  the  following,  taken 
from  a  fifth-grade  assignment:  Demeanor,  Phrixiis,  Colchis,  devour, 
execTable,  infancy,  bug-bear,  delectable,  Aetes,  potentate,  dethrone, 
obeisa«ce,  dhiroii,  propriety,  execute,  solicit,  rejoin,  vulcan.  In  the 
seventh  irrade  the  children  were  not  only  to  master  the  spelling  of 
the  following  list  but  were  to  be  able  to  write  each  word  and  mark 
It  correctly  diacritically  during  the  spelling  lesson:  Authentic,  omi- 
nous^ vicissitude,  venerable,  maimed,  current,  commodities,  farthing, 
species,  tankards,  billion,  buccaneers. 

In  tmly  11  claases  did  the  children  talk  with  and  to  each  other, 
asking  questions  of  each  other,  differing  with  each  other,  and  offer- 
ing additional  information  on  the  topic  or  subject  the  child  leading 
the  discussion  had  reported  upon.  In  two  of  these  schools  the  chil- 
dren had  a  variety  of  books  at  their  disposal  and  were  discussing 
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a  topic  pertaining  to  the  coal  famine,  which  prevailed  at  that  time, 
with  considerable  naturalness  and  ease.  In  seven  lower-grade  classes 
the  children  were  engaged  in  playing  games  with  naturalness  and 
enthusiasm,  being  employed  in  the  teaching  of  phonetics,  spelling, 
and  good  usage  of  language. 

The  reports  fi*om  teachers  show  that  there  was  some  attention 
given  to  combining  rooms  as  a  means  of  enabling  one  class  to  shan 
its  good  work  with  one  or  more  other  classes.  The  following  tabl< 
shows  the  distribution  of  this  tendency: 

Tabi^  76. 


Rooms  combined  in  school  work. 

Teachers 
In  cities  of 
2.000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
ha  vine  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

-Regularly 

167 
56 
120 

84 

49 
40 
44 
33 

21 

Not  at  all    ...                            

9 

Occasionally 

IG 

Not  reportiJd 

n 

427 

166 

56 

The  following  table  shows  the  types  of  program  activities  partici 
pated  in  by  the  rooms  and  the  teachers  of  the  towns  and  citie 
reporting : 

Table  77. — Types  of  program  activities. 


Types  of  program  activities  participated  in  by  rooms. 


Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 


Special  day  programs. 
Red  Cross 


Music. . 

Exhibits 

Public  entertainments 

Parents  meetings 

Regular  assemblies . . . 

Reporting  none 

Not  reporting 


205 
17 

4 


100 
107 
18 
37 
29 


Teachers 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,U00. 


Total. 


52 
21 

4 

2 
29 

6 

13  i 
48 


2 

a 


12 

11 

1 

: 


'1 


One  city  supplied  the  observer  with  a  nniubor  of  programs  whicl 
had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  all  of  the  grades 
participating  to  share  with  each  other  their  good  work.  The  fol 
lowing  typical  program  is  quoted  as  illustrative  of  the  type  of  thin| 
which  should  become  more  common : 
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OPENING  PROGUAM. 

Patriotic  son?: Scliool. 

Rhythms  and  games Kindergarten. 

81uiul>er  song 


}- 


plating  f- —  < ^'**'*^'  diorus. 


Danish  dant^  of  greeting First-grade  girls. 

Halioween  song Seventli  grade. 

Washing  the  clothes  1 

BMP  the  flax  / Intermediate  grades. 

Halloween  parade First-grade  boys. 

Sailor  song Boys*  chorus. 

Halloween Second  grade. 

The  story  of  a  seed Third  and  fourth  grades. 

Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party Doris  Willard. 

Boston  Tea  Party. 
(Characters  llste<l  with  names  of  pupils  taking  part.) 

Tlie  Star  Spangletl  Banner SchooL 

The  following  program  was  supplied  by  one  of  the  smaller  towns 
reporting: 

Folic   Dances. 

First  grade,  1.  Bohemian;  2.  Children's  Polka Miss  Mangan. 

8«cond  grade,  Bleking Miss  Waugh. 

Third  grade,  Bouree Miss  Krause. 

Fourth  grade.  Ace  of  Diamonds Miss  Curry. 

Fifth  Grade,  Rustic  Keel Miss  Spensley. 

Sixth  and  seventh  grades,  Maypole  Dance Miss  Mangan. 

Song,  "Old  Glory" Chorus. 

National  Songs  and  Living  Pictures. 

I.America.  "The  Melting  Pot" Miss  Waugh. 

2.  "Dixie " Miss  Waugh. 

3.  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean" Miss  Waugh. 

4.  "When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home  Again" Miss  Waugh. 

5.  "Yankee  Doodle" Miss  Curry. 

6.  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me" Mrs.  Scott. 

7.  "Hall    Columbia" i Mrs.    Scott 

%  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" Mrs.  Scott. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  recently  erected  buildings  in  at  least 
five  cities  provide  special  facilities  for  promoting  meetings  of  the 
entire  school  in  assembly  exercises.  Evidently,  teachers  and  princi- 
pals have  not  had  sufficient  training  in  their  normal  school  and 
university  courses  to  show  them  the  value  of  making  use  of  these 
provisions  and  to  equip  them  in  ways  of  making  profitable  use  of  such 
facilities.  Reports  indicate  that  five  superintendents  are  particularly 
anxious  to  provide  facilities  and  equipment  and  in  other  ways  en- 
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courage  the  social  meetings  «f  t;he  S4Kkooi  as  well  as  encourage  the  use 
of  Uie  school  by  the  patrons  and  by  civic  organizations. 

Measurmg  results  of  school  activities. — ^The  MA  easentijLl  «f  thi 
socialized  school  is  the  securing  of  results  which  approamna^ie  iJw 
ends  set  up  for  realization.  The  administrative  plans  must  provide 
for  the  regular,  systematic,  and  scientific  checking  of  the  resulti 
which  the  schools  are  producing.  This  aspect  of  the  work  m  uM 
thoroughly  provided  for  in  any  town  or  city  school  systew^  im  Smith 
Dakota^  However,  superintendents  and  principals  «re  to  be  eem- 
mended  for  their  endeavors  to  cooperate  with  agencies  in-  the  uni- 
versity or  normal  schools  which  seek  to  evaluate  the  results  secured 
through  th0  application  of  standard  tests, 

CONCLUSIONS  A2fD  BSCOALMEXDATIONS, 

1.  The  law  slu)uld  provide  for  tha  respou^dble  pas^cipation  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  making  of  the  annual  report, 
"  financial  as  welf  as  educational,  of  aH  of  the  schoofe.**  This  re- 
port is  now^  made  by  the  clerk. 

2.  In  accordance  with  modem  practice,  higher  qualifications  than 
are  now  required  under  the  hnw  sheold  be  enforced  ufK>n  persons 
aspiring  to  be  superintendents  of  tawu  aad  city  schools.  In  Sou^h 
Dakota^  in  addition  to  successful  experience^  the  A^  Bl  dfigree  or  ks 
equivalent  du>uld  be  required. 

3.  The  compulsory  education  law  should  be  strengthened  so  that 
if  a  child  is  instructed  outside  of  a  public  school,,  the  persons  inr 
stiucting  shall  possess  qualifications  equivalent  to  those  requirad 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

4.  All  boards  of  education  should  transact  their  business  with- 
out committees,  except  a^  special  and  temp(»*aEy  eommilteea  may:  ba 
appointed  to  do  specific  pieces  of  work 

5.  It  would  make  for  dignity  and  efficiency  in  the  transaction  of 
educational  business  if  all  boards  were  required  to  provide  a  pub- 
lic school  office  for  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  tEansaci  all 
scliool  business  there. 

6.  The  law  should  define  elementary  schools  (grades  1 1»  ff),  iater- 
mediate  (junior  high),  schools,  and  secondary  schools  (senior  high), 
and  provide  for  encouraging  the  development  of  intermediate  schools. 

7.  Unless  the  provision  of  the  law  that  all  school -building  plans 
shall  be  approved  by  tlie  State  superintendent's  office  will  effectually 
reach  the  improvements  needed  in  school  plants,  the  law  shoultl 
specify  lighting,  ventilating,  seating,  gj'mnasium,  auditorium^  and 
fire- protect  ion  standards. 

8.  The  law  should  definitely  encourage  the  pro\'ision  of  educa- 
tional and  recreational  advantages  during  the  vacation  season. 
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9.  A  law  should  be  enacted  requiring  all  boards  of  education  to  file 
with  the  State  superintendent  a  copy  of  the  printed  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  schools  they  control. 

10.  Provision  should  be  made  to  insure  the  use  of  standard  report 
and  record  forms,  including  the  use  of  cumulative  record  cards  in 
keeping  the  records  of  pupils. 

11.  The  State  course  of  study  should  be  issued  to  towns  and  cities 
in  such  form  as  to  encourage  local  inititttive  in  modifying  it  to  adopt 
it  to  local  needs. 

12.  There  shouU  be  Siate  legi&laticiii  reguhitnig  the  minimum 
salaries  teachers  may  be  paid.  Advancement  in  equipment  up  to  a 
good  standard  should  be  compulsory  and  should  be  rewarded  by 
annual  soLury  wcreraeDtSw 

i:j.  Provision  should  be  made  through  State  and,  perhaps,  local 
coiamxauMMfS.  to  pnmde  spceial  &cilitie&  (1)  fov  helping  retarded 
chtldjren  and  for  prav^Btittg  retardatkc^  and  (2)  lor  gtYinf^  prof>er 
ctkcaiioB  to  atypical  duUdien*  If  Biee«ssary„  superinteikdettU  shcMiM 
be  roared  to.suke  m,  report  aanually  showiiig  pupil  dislribuiifOB 
bf  i^es  and  ^rr^dts  thai  tln^  «xtoSKfe  of  reiardatiott,  normalky^  and 
ftoeel^alktt  saay  be  studied  at  least  oote  a  year. 
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THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


Section  i.  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  high  schools  of  South  Dakota  are  for  the  most  part  small] 
with  few  pupils  and  few  teachers.  They  are  widely  scattered,  but  thti 
great  majority  lie  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  State.  They  are  not 
recognized  in  the  State  law,  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  funds  ifl 
concerned.  There  is  no  high-school  inspector.  There  are  conflicting 
laws  i-egarding  the  certification  of  teachers,  forgotten  clauses  con- 
cerning the  content  of  the  prograntn  of  studies,  provision  for  some 
types  of  high  schools  that  do  not  even  exist 

That  the  present  system  of  high-school  instruction  is  not  all  that 
it  should  be  is  indicated  in  the  following  array  of  facts,  favorable 
and  unfavorable: 

( 1 )  South  Dakota  has  a  sirKxIler  per  cent  of  its  possible  high-school 
pupils  enrolled  in  high  school  than  any  other  State  in  the  north  cenr 
trnl  or  icesteim  group.  New  Mexico  alone  ercepfed. — ^If  a  person  takes 
the  data^for  1915,  determines  the  number  of  children  in  the  States 
15  to  19  years  of  ago,  finds  the  per  cent  of  the  total  popidation  en- 
rolled in  public  high  schools,  and  then  finds  the  ratio  of  this  per  cent 
to  the  number  15  k)  19  years  of jage.  he  arrives  at  the  per  cent  of  those 
enrolled  of  those  15  to  19,  which*  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  measure 
of  those  who  might  be  enrolle<l.  If  it  excludes  those  under  15  who 
may  be  in  high  school,  it  includes  many  over  17  who  have  graduated. 
The  facts  are  given  in  the  following  tabl6. 
180 
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Iablk  78. — Per  cent  of  population  in  high  schools,  North  Central  and  Western 

States. 


states. 


Qilifnniia 

Oicrm 

£&OBas 

Wadungton. 


O^orado.. 
Ctah. 


KeMgaa 

Idibo 

ICime^jta 

lierada 

Kootana 

Cftio 

Wiscoosin 

Bfioos 

WytHning ..... 

KsBoori 

Arizona 

Nortli  Dakota. 
SimA  Dakola  . . 
Kew  Mexico. . . 


Per  cent 

of  total 
population 

enrolled 
in  public 
secondary 

schools. 


2.39 
2.07 
2.26 
1.86 
2.16 
2.18 
1.73 
1.92 
1.94 
1.78 
1.71 
1.74 
1.14 
1.36 
1.64 
1.64 
1.40 
1.10 
1.33 
1.07 
1.23 
L2A 


Per  cent 
of  total 
population 
between 
the  ages 
of  15  and 
19,  inclu- 
sive. 


8.2 
9.0 

10.1 
8.7 

10.2 

10.4 
8.9 

10.0 

10.2 
9.6 
9.3 
9.7 
6.4 
7.9 
9.8 

10.1 
9.5 
7.9 

10.5 
8.5 
9.8 

10.0 
9.9 


Percent 
of  popula- 
tion 15  to 
19  enrolled 
in  public 
secondary 
s?hoo]s. 


29.1 
23-0 
22.7 
21.4 
21.2 
20.9 
19.4 
19.2 
19.0 
18.5 
18.3 
17.9 
17.8 
17.7 
16.7 
16.2 
14.7 
14.0 
13.1 
12.6 
12.5 

ii.4 
7.0 


(2)  South  Dakota  stand h  well  in  the  number  of  school h  and  of 
teachers. — ^In  1916  South  Dakota  had  one  high  school  for  every  3^90 
people  in  the  State,  and  one  high-school  teacher  for  every  970  people. 
The  comparison  with  certain  States  is  as  follows: 

Table  79. — South  Dakota  and  other  States  compared  as  to  schools  and  teachers. 


states. 


Nefara^a 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

S<rth  Dakota 

Indiana 

South  Dakota . 

Wisc<xisin 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Missotm 


Number  of  Number  of 

schools  in  '  teachers  in 

1916.       I       1916. 


423 
606 
450 
279 
173 
598 
177 
312 
410 
798 
512 


1,596 
2,891 
2,094 
2,288 

629 
2,901 

601 
2,224 
2,602 
4,176 
2,240 


1,192,214 
2,224,771 
1,696,949 
2,075,708 

577,056 
2,700,876 

683,888 
2,333,800 
2,810.173 
4,767,121 
3,293,335 


Population— 


2,810 
3,660 
3,760 
7,440 
3,330 
4,500 
S,t90 
7,460 
6,890 
5,970 
6,440 


750 

770 

810 

907 

915 

930 

970 

1,0«0 

1,070 

1,140 

1,470 


(3)  South  Dahota  has  more  square  miles  per  public  high  school 
than  any  other  State  in  the  north  central  group, — This,  of  course, 
means  that  while  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  number  of  schools 
per  unit  of  population,  there  is  a  large  problem  in  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  State  and  the  sparseness  of  population.  This  emphasizes  the 
problems  of  centralization  of  control,  of  inspection,  and  supervision. 
79888*— 18 ^13 
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Olda. 


ndDofe __ 

MH'^if  w 410  Sf,980  li 

Wisconsin '  312  56,066  V^ 

>fi»»^.w^ ^  f^^j  *! 

Iowa ' 

Mi»w»:H ' 

Korth  DakoU ■ 

S^mihDntfM I 

Nebraska 

KaD^4u> - ' 


7?S 

41.040 

59< 

36,3S4 

ftSS 

56, 665 

410 

57,980 

312 

56,066 

£9 

«4,«8a 

e« 

56,147 

S12 

60. 496 

173 

?i,»7 

/r7 

77,«/f 

423 

77,S»! 

450 

82, 1»  1 

o(  schools  reportinc  to  Bureso  of  Kducation  in  ua&-16w 

The  study  which  follows  will  take  up  a  few  of  the  problems  whi<* 
these  small,  scattered,  and  poorly  attended  high  schools  are  forced  U 
meet.  In  general  the  problems  are  tiiose  which  pertain  to  all  ^ 
schools,  not  to  a  few ;  and  they  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  State  as  a  whole.  These  are  (1)  the  problem  of  the  program 
of  studies,  (2)  the  problem  of  adequate  supervision,  (3)  the  problem 
of  State  aid,  (4)  the  problem  of  a  proper  teaching  force,  (5)  the 
problem  of  economy  in  time  of  war,  and  (6)  the  problem  of  equaliza- 
tion of  opportunity.  In  certain  features  each  individual  school  will 
be  compared  with  others. 

Section  2.   THE  PROBLEM   OF. THE  PROGRAM   OF   STUDIES. 

So  far  as  the  State  law  is  concerned  the  high  schools  of  South 
Dakota  are  left  practically  free  in  their  choice  of  subject  matter. 
There  is  one  clause  in  the  law  which  prescribes  that  schools  must 
teach  the  humane  treatment  of  animals  and  that  no  experiments  upon 
live  animals  may  be  tried  in  schools.  Moral  instruction  is  also 
required  in  every  school  in  the  State ;  this  instruction  to  be  given  in 
truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  patriotism,  respect 
for  honest  labor,  obedience  to  parents,  and  due  deference  to  old  age. 
Physiology  and  hygiene  must  also  be  taught  with  special  reference 
to  alcohol  and  narcotics,  "  as  thoroughly  as  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy." All  further  regulation  of  the  program  of  studies  comes  from 
the  power  given  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
inspecting  all  high  schools  and  accrediting  them  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  This  means  that  tlie  State  superintendent  has  the 
power  to  say  to  a  school  that  a  certain  subject  shall  or  shall  not  be 
taught  at  a  given  time.  The  school  may  obey  or  not  as  it  sees  fit, 
the  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  being  the  r^noval  of  the  schools 
name  from  the  accredited  list^  with  the  loss  of  prestige  tiiat  goes  with 
it.    Only  86  out  of  200  schools  were  accredited  in  1916-17. 
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The  regulations  for  the  program  of  studies  for  the  accredited  high 
schools  are  as  follows: 

Constants :  The  constants  or  required  subjects  of  an  approved  high- 
school  course  shall  be — 

Units. 

EngiL-ih  I.  II,  and  IV  as  defined  In  the  high-school  manual 3 

American    history   and   government 1 

Algebra,  to  quadratics 1 

Plane  georaetrj' 1 

Science,  one  year's  work  In  any  of  the  following:  (1)  Physics,  (2)  cliem- 

Istry,    (3)  botany,  (4)  zoology,  (5)  physiography 1 

Electives :  The  elec,tives  of  the  course  shall  be — 

Latin 4  Physiology-  i 

German 4  (Jeneral   science } 

Freiich    2  Advanced   algebra I 

EkigUsh    III 1  Solid  geometry | 

Ancient    history 1  Trigonometry    i 

Mwliflpval  and  modern  history 1  Physical    training *} 

Enj^ish    history 1  Public  speaking U 

Beonomics   1  Vocal  music a  I 

Pbyslcs  1  Manual  training . (*) 

CTiemistry 1  Domestic  science (*) 

Botany   1  Agriculture C) 

Zoolofgr  1  Commercial    branches (*) 

Physiography    1  Peilagogy   (*) 

A  one-year  higli  school  shall  offer  English  I,  elementary  algebra, 
and  two  electives;  a  two-year  school  shall  offer  English  I  and  II,  alge- 
bra, and  geometry,  and  four  electives;  a  three-year  school  shall  offer 
ax  constants,  including  those  offered  for  the  two-year  schools;  while 
a  four-year  accredited  school  shall  offer  all  of  the  constants  and  not 
less  than  eight  of  the  electives.  Credit  will  not  be  allowed  for 
American  history  and  government,  physics,  chemistry,  or  trigo- 
nwnetry  if  given  before  the  third  year  of  the  course,  nor  for  eco- 
wmiics  if  offered  before  the  fourth  year. 

What  an  effective  Jdgh-Hchool  program  ahovld  offer. — An  eflBcient 
high-school  program  of  studies  should  give  to  every  pupil  a  maxi- 
mum of  knowledge  and  training  which  will  be  of  real  service  in  the 
life  that  he  is  to  lead.  This  implies  at  least  three  points  of  emphasis. 
The  pupil  mast  be  trained  to  earn  a  living,  so  that  he  will  not  be 
economically  dependent  upon  his  graduation  from  school.  The  pupil 
must  be  a  good  member  of  society,  which  implies  that  he  must  have 
good. health,  must  be  a  loyal,  patriotic,  and  public-spirited  citizen, 
that  he  must  be  moral  and  upright,  and  that  he  must  be  able  rat  ion - 
kll?  to  make  good  use  of  his  leisure  period.  The  pupil  must  hai'e  the 
roost  for  his  time  in  school.  The  program  of  studies  must  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  going  to  drop  out,  nokfeAS  well 

^  In  a  foar-year  school  only.  >  An  defined  In  high-school  ^ 
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as  to  the  needs  of  the  graduates.  There  ar3  therefore  at  least  threQ 
elements  which  a  well-worked-out  course  of  study  should  provide 
for:  (1)  Vocational  direction,  (2)  cultural  training,  and  (8)  provi- 
sion for  those  who  drop  out. 

If  a  high  school  were  equipped  with  a  large  teaching  force  and 
with  boys  and  girls,  all  of  whom  were  going  into  the  same  profession 
and  all  of  whom  were  to  remain  in  school  full  four  years,  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  have  an  efficient  program  of  rtir^ies.  This,  how^ 
ever,  is  not  possible  in  the  high  schools  of  South  I^akota.  Pupils  arti 
dropping  out  all  along  the  four  years  of  the  couioe.  A  wide  varietj 
of  occupations  are  followed  by  the  grjiduates  of  these  schools.  Few 
teachers  and  narrow  lines  of  work  are  the  rule.  The  efficient  pro- 
gram of  studies  for  this  State  will  therefore  be  the  best  compromise 
between  the  three  elements,  probable  stay  in  school,  probable  occupa- 
tion of  the  pupils,  and  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the  teachers  to  do 
the  needed  work. 

The  size  of  the  schools  of  South  Dakota,  with  their  importance  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  number  of  pupils 
attending,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  81. — Size  of  the  schools  in  South  Dakota, 


Number  of  teachers. 

Number  of 
schools  em- 
ploying. 

Percentage 
of  schools. 

Cumula- 
tive per- 
centage.i 

Number  of 
pupils  at- 
tending 
these 
schools. 

Percentage 
of  pupils. 

Cnmub* 
live  p»- 
oentage.* 

1 

22 
42 
34 
17 
11 

126 

21 

6 

2 

1 
1 

Percent. 
14 
27 
21 
11 
7 

80 
13 

4 
1 
1 
1 

Percent. 
14 
41 
62 
73 
80 

80 
93 
»7 
98 
99 
100 

252 

991 

1,436 

648 

4,302 

2!  157 

1,206 

602 

328 

562 

Percent. 
2.5 
11.0 
15.5 
10.5 
7.5 

47.0 
23.0 
13.0 
7.5 
3.5 
6.0 

Pnce^^^ 

2 ' 

13.5 

3 

29.0 

4 

49.5 

5 

47.0 

1-5 

47.0 

6-10 

70.0 

11-15 

83.0 

16-20 

90.5 

21-25 

94.0 

2(W0 

100.0 

^  IncludcB   all   given  above   each   number. 

These  data  are  very  significant  when  considering  the  possibilities 
of  the  program  of  studies.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  high-school 
pupils  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  schools  have  but  three  teachers, 
including  the  principal,  to  instruct  them.  Four-fifths  of  the  schools 
instruct  nearly  one-half  of  the  pupils  of  the  State  with  a  teaching 
staff  of  five  teachers  or  less,  including  the  principal. 

7'he  2)088ibiUties  for  real  vocational  training. — It  is  generally 
recognized  that  real  training  calculated  to  provide  efficiency  in  » 
particular  vocation  is  no  easy  task  for  the  school.  The  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  and  its  administration  by  the  Federal  board  have  shown 
that  a  great  amount  of  practical  experience-  in  the  work  in  question 
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under  shop  or  farm  or  home  conditions  is  necessary  to  this  training. 
The  numerous  rules  and  regulations  that  are  being  laid  down  show 
that  it  takes  spc^cial  training  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  special 
attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  school,  special  equipment,  and  much 
time.  Vocational  education  is  quite  possible  in  some  of  the  larger 
high  schools  in  South  Dakota.  Here  there  are  enough  pupils,  enough 
teachers,  and  equipment  to  carry  out  the  enterprise  successfully. 
In  many  of  the  smaller  schools  the  only  possibility  would  be  that 
there  might  be  enough  pupils  (nearly  all)  going  into  some  one  occu- 
pation, so  that  the  entire  attention  of  the  school  might  be  turned  in 
that  direction. 

If  the  boys  and  girls  entering  in  1918  have  anything  like  similar 
experiences  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  in  school  since 
September,  1914,  the  conditions  given  below  under  Groups  I,  II,  and 
III  may  be  expected. 

The  following:  arbitrary  classification  was  adopted  on  the  basis  of 
the  returns  received:  Group  I,  high  schools  reporting  enrollments 
of  110  or  more;  Group  II,  high  schools  reporting  enrollments  of  50 
to  109,  inclusive ;  Group  III,  enrollments  of  49  or  less. 

Group  L- — Of  100  boys  entering  high  school,  50  wiU  leave  before  the  close  of 
the  ftmrtli  year,  27  will  go  on  to  college,  14  will  go  into  trade  or  industry,  13 
win  go  on  tne  farm,  and  13  into  business.  Others  will  go  into  scattering 
occupations. 

Of  100  girls,  nearly  half  will  go  on  to  school  or  college,  about  one-fifth  will 
stay  at  home  or  marry  immediately  after  lea ving- school,  about  15  will  go  into 
offices,  and  23  will  teach  school. 

Group  II, — Of  100  boys  and  girls  entering  school,  40  will  leave  school  before 
graduation. 

Of  lOO  boys  entering  high  school,  26  will  go  on  to  college,  2.5  will  go  on  the 
farm,  10  into  business,  6  into  teaching,  and  8  into  trade  or  industry. 

Of  100  girls  entering  school,  30  will  go  on  to  college,  26  will  remain  at  home 
or  marry  lmme<l lately  after  leaving  school.  5  will  go  into  business,  and  34  will 
teach  linmedlatelj;  after  leaving  school,  only  half  of  the  latter  remaining  to 
graduate. 

Group  III. — Of  100  pupils  entering  school.  60  will  leave  before  completing 
four  years'  work.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  three  and  two  year  schools,  but  this  is 
taken  account  of  in  the  data  given  above. 

Of  lOO  boys  entering,  24  will  go  on  to  college,  35  will  go  on  the  farm,  7  into 
busines-s  3  into  teaching,  and  6  into  trade  or  industry. 

Of  100  girls,  35  will  go  to  college,  19  will  remain  at  home  or  marry,  10  will 
go  into  office  work,  while  29  will  teach. 

In  all  three  groups  college  preparation  is  the  type  of  work  pur- 
sued by  the  greatest  number.  For  the  boys,  commercial  training  and 
agriculture  rank  next  in  order,  the  commercial  training  being  of 
greater  importance  in  the  larger  schools,  agriculture  in  the  smaller. 
For  the  girls,  preparation  for  teaching  claims  the  largest  number, 
next  to  college  preparation.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  rural  schools 
of  South  Dakota  that  nearly  one- third  of  the  high-school  girls  teach 
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without  further  preparation,  and  that  one-half  of  these  leare  sAcw 
before  graduation. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  pupils  taking  courses  in  thea 
high  schools  during  the  first  semester  of  1917-18.  The  number  aftei 
each  subject  indicates  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  registered  few 
a  coui-se  in  that  subject,  one  pupil  registering  for  two  courses  in  th 
same  subject  counting  as  two: 

Table  82. — Number  o/  pitpils  reffi^tered  in  cottrses  in  the  various  suhferts,  fa\ 
semester,  1911-18,  mrrangtd  4m  groups,  for  151  schools. 


Subjects. 


Group  I 
(19  schools). 


QroapH 

(36  schools) 


Group  H 

(108 
schools). 


Total  number  pupils  enrolled  in  schools 

Number  ofregfstrations  In  college  preparatory  subjects: 

English 

Science 

Mathematies 

Latin 

Modern  Umgiiages 

History 

fiagittratieik  hi  Tocatienal  suU^rcts: 

Commerce 

Manual  arts 

Household  arts 

Agriculture 

Teaching 


3,975 


2,634 


2.6 


4,481 

3.154 
3,04 
1,189 
1,(^7 
1,880 

1,511 

1,067 

1,787 

182 

96 


2,4S6 
1,516 

982 
iU« 

1,309 

492 
508 
563 

134 


2  J 

1,3 

1,S 

fi 

1,6 


The  subjects  offered  by  the  high  schools  are  given  in  the  followin 
table: 

Tabi.*:  83. — Snbjeei^  offered  by  South  Dakota  hiffh  schools. 


Subjects. 


English 

Mathematics 

Science 

History 

Latin 

Modem  languages. 

Commerce 

Manualarts 

Hoosehotd  arts.  .. 

Agriculture 

Teaching 


Group  T(19  cities). 


Number.   Percent. 


too 

100 

100 

HW 

100 
94.7 
63.1 
78.9 
89.4 
52.6 
21.0 


Group  II  (33  cities). 


Number.  Percent, 


100 

100 

100 

100 
81.8 
75.8 
45.4 
48.5 
42.4 
15.1 
9.0 


Group  in  (ascitic 


Number.  Per  ceo 


KK 

91 
6< 
» 

31 

1 

S 

3 


Vocational  trainin-g  In  the  larger  high  schools. — It  is  quite  possibl 
for  the  larger  high  schools  of  South  Dakota  to  give  real  vocations 
training.  It  takes  money.  It  takes  expensive  and  well-trained  teacl 
ers.  It  takes  equipments  The  large  enrolLoaent  in  commerce  is  jui 
tified  by  the  experience  of  past  classes.  Nevertheless,  when  pa^ 
experience  shows  that  about  the  same  number  of  high-sch(X)l  boy 
enter  tiude  and  industry  and  agriculture  as  do  commercial  pursuit 
it  is  not  right  that  over  1^00  shall  be  enrolled  in  commerce  classes 
over  1,000  in  manual  arts,  aisd  less  than  200  in  agriculture^  particii 
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Urly  as  Sooth  Dakota  is  preeminently  agricultural.  In  a  similar 
way,  only  96  girls  are  taking  work  in  teacher  training,  while  25  per 
cent  teach  wiUiout  furth^  preparation.  A  few  classes  in  methods  o£ 
teaching  the  elementary-school  subjects,  with  oj^ortunity  for  obser- 
vation and  a  limited  amount  of  practice  in  the  local  schools,  would 
9er\'e  to  raise  professional  problems  for  these  young  girls  which 
would  tend  to  stimulate  a  better  professional  attitude  and  have  the 
ultimate  result  of  building  up  attendance  at  the  normal  schools.^ 
For  the  sdiools  of  Group  I,  therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
that— 

(1)  The  emphaBlB  being  placed  upon  comm^cial  work  be  conttnu^l. 

(2)  The  emphasis  being  placed  upon  home  economies  be  continued  and  that 
more  work  be  given,  if  i)oasible. 

(3)  The  work  in  industrial  arts  and  agriculture  he  greatly,  increased. 

(4)  The  facilities  for  teacher  training  be  increased.  That  four-year  accred- 
ited high  schools  organize  teacher-training  departments  in  a  fifth  or  graduate 
y«ar,  as  recommended  in  Chapter  XIX  of  this  report 

For  the  schools  of  Group  II,  ranging  in  size  from  5D  to'  109,  it  ig 
difficult  to  recommend  much  vocational  training.  We  find  that  aft 
present  about  one-third  as  many  are  registered  for  commerce,  homo 
economics,  and  manual  arts  as  are  registered  for  doUego  prei^aratory. 
subjects.  This  is  necessarily  due  to  the  size  of  the.  schools  and  tjie 
constricteil  condition  of  the  program  of  studies.  It  is  strange,  how- 
ever, that  these  subjects  should  be  so  popular,  when  few  go  into  com- 
mM-ce  or  industry  and  when  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  boys  go  on 
the  farm  and  move  than  one-third  of  the  girls  teach.  For  the  schools 
of  Group  II,  when  it  is  at  all  possible  to  add  work  in  vocational  train- 
ing, tbe  conmiittee  recommends — 

(1)  Tlmt  tlie  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  be  greatly  increased, 
even  at  the  expense  of  commercial  •subjects. 

(2)  That  the  facilities  for  teacher  training  be  increased. 

(3)  That  home  economics  be  further  emphasized. 

The  schools  of  Group.  Ill,  all  with  four  teachers  or  less,  half  with 
two  or  one,  represent  a  very  diflScult  problem.  Here,  while  the  stu- 
dent bodies  are  small  and  equipment  and  apparatus  meager,  nwer- 
thel^s  the  occupational  features  are  quite  distinct  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  boys  farm.  More  than  one-third  of  the  girls  teach. 
De^Hte  this  fact,  there  are  only  52  registrations  in  agriculture  and 
50  in  teacher  training  out  of  2,641  pupils.  We  can  not  pass  over 
lightly  the  vocationaj  responsibilities  of  these  schools.  Many  of  these 
small  schools  offer,  the  only  educational  opportunities  tliat  arc  any- 
where available  for  miles  about.  Nearly  30  per  cent  of  the 
piquls  go  to  these  schools.  They  can  not  be  neglected.  The  coui- 
mittee  recommends  that  agriculture  aud  homo  economics  Ip^jimpha- 

*  For  details  of  teacher  training  in  high  schools,  see  Chapter  " 
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sized  in  the  order  named  if  any  vocational  education  be  a^empled. 
This,  of  course,  is  doubtful  in  these  small  schools. 

Tk^  possibilities  for  cultural  training, — Certain  responsibilities  the 
high  schools  have  in  connection  with  earning  a  living.  This  we  call 
vocational  responsibility.  Certain  responsibilities  have  T^een  thrust 
upon  the  high  schools  that  have  connection  with  no  particular  voca- 
tion. This  we*  term  cultural.  The  boys  and  girls  that-are  turned 
out  of  the  schools  must  be  moral  and  upright.  They  must  be  loyal 
and  patriotic,  high-minded  citizens  of  the  United  States,  acquainted 
and  practiced,  in  their  duties  and  quite  as  well  familiar  with  their 
rights.  They  must  be  healthy  and.  capable  of  caring  for  their  physi- 
cal welfare.  They  must  be  able  to  make  good  use  of  their  leisure 
period,  to  read  th^  best,  sing  the  best,  appreciate  the  best.  These, 
coupled  with  good  manners  and  a  national  and  international  rather 
than  local  point  of  view,  mark  the  man  or  woman  of  culture.  It  is 
here  that  the  great  duty  of  the  American  high  school  lies.  So  long 
as  the  schools  are  small ;  so  long  as  the  teachers  are  few ;  so  long  as  the 
boys  and  girls  are  unable  to  decide  the  particular  line  of-  work  whidi 
they  wish  to  follow;  so  long  must  vocational  education  be  weak  and 
comparatively  inefficient.  But  no  matter  how  efficient  vt)cational  edu- 
cation may  in  time  grow  to  be,  fundamental  to  it  and  far  more  impor- 
tant in  the  long  run  is  the  training  that  turns  out  men  and  wom^ 
healthy,  loyal,  public  spirited,  moral,  and  capable  of  enjoyment 
High-school  woi*k  that  is  capable  of  producing  these  results  must 
forever  be  encouraged. 

This  is  of  course  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  college  prepar- 
atory work.  The  English  is  to  teach  elegant  and  clear,  expression 
and  to  instill  a  love  of  the  best.  The  sciences  and  history  are  there 
that  the  pupil  may  interpret  life  about  him.  Mathematics  and  lan- 
guage have  their  end  here.  The  program  of  studies  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent outlined  takes  cognizance  of  this.  Still,  there  is  a  phase  of  it 
that  may  be  improved.  The  great  ends  of  health,  citizenship,  mo- 
rality, and  the  leisure  period  may  be  aimed  at  more  directly  and  still 
may  achieve  college  preparation. 

The  "core"  of  the  program  of  studies  as  laid  down  is  mathe- 
matics and  English.  Much  of  this  is  highly  necessary,  but  not  uni- 
versally so.  The  great  emphasis  should  be*  laid  upon  English,  up(» 
the  social  sciences  (especially  history  and  government),  and  upon  the 
natural  sciences  (especially  those  relating  to  health).  The  school 
law  recognizes  health  (narcotics  and  stimulants)  and  morality.  Far 
more  effective  provision  should  be  made  to  widen  the  scope  of  th^e 
provisions. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  problem  of  securing  culture  is  not  a 
curriculum  problem.     Some  teachers  can  teach  Latin  so  that  all  these 
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things  come  from  it.  Many  more  fail  to  do  so.  Some  teach  history 
<o  that  patriotic  citizens  are  produced.     Many  more  fail  to  do  so. 

The  school-teachers  of  South  Dakota  should  firmly  resolve  that 
no  studont  should*  leave  the  high  school  without  having  firmly  fixed 
as  a  part  of  his  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life  (1)  high  character; 
(2)  good  health' and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  it;  (3)  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  history  and  Government,  of  our  habits  and  customs,  of 
our  ways  of  doing  things,  and  a  love  of  our  country;  (4)  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  things  that  have  been  thought  and  said; 
and  (5)  a  well-mannered  expression  of  life,  in  habits,  dress,  speech, 
writing,  and  in  dealing  with  others.  These  gained,  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  would  reap  ample  reward  for  the  expense  of  their 
high  schools. 

Provisions  for  the  students  who  drop  out. — It  will  be  noted  in  the 
program  of  studies  laid  out  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  that  the  three,  two,  and  one  year  schools  are  only  abbre- 
viations of  the  four-year  school.  The  assumption  has  been  that 
students  will  go  elsewhere  to  attend  a  full  four-year  high  school  after 
completing  the  shorter  school  course  at  home.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Only  50  pupils  in  100  finish  the  course  as 
laid  out.  Half  leave  b^ore  graduation.  Nevertheless,  all  are 
treated  exactly  as  if  they  were  going  to  graduate.  No  credit  is 
^ven  for  American  history  before  the  third  year,  or  for  economics 
kfore  the  fourth. 

Furthermore,  the  courses  as  outlined  do  not  proceed  upon  the  cycle 
system,  which  is  designed  to  bring  the  work  to  a  close,  so  that  those 
forced  to  leave  may  not  be  left  with  a  mere  renmant  of  what  they 
mi^t  have  had. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that: 

(1)  The  work  in  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  be  conducted  with  a  view  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  drop  out  as  weU  as  to  the  needs  of  those  who  graduate. 

(2)  The  teachers  be  brouglit  to  realize  that  they  are  responsible  in  their 
bigb  school  for  the  final  education  of  all  the  pupils  that  enter  high  schools. 

(3)  The  high-school  insi)e<"tor  and  State  superintendent  and  State  course  of 
stody  recognize  this  principle,  previously  neglected. 

The  compromue  between  these  pnneiples. — Vocational  education, 
cnltural  training,  and  provision  for  varying  stay  in  school  are  each 
difficult  enough  to  provide  separately.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
achieve  them  all  equally  well  in  any  system  of  schools,  not  to  mention 
the  small  high  schools  of  South  Dakota.  The  following  suggestions 
are  submitted  for  the  schools  of  varying  size : 

(1)  The  one-teacher  high  school. — There  are  22  of  these  schools. 
The  curriculum  varies  from  one  to  four  years,  the  high  school  at 
Faith  offering  four  years  of  work  with  but  one  teacher. 
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The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  standards  be  fol^ 
lowed  as  nearly  as  conditions  will  permit: 

( it )  That  one-teacher  high  schools  do  not  offer  nore  than  two  years  of  work, 

{h)  That  teachers  be  permitted  to  t^acfa  eight  pwlods  a  day,  90  miiMite^ 
l>ein^  deemed  the  proper  leogth  of  period  (Hi  acGOont  of  tlie-  sooall  munber  oi 
pupils. 

^c^  That  Englislf,  science  (including  physiology  and  hygiene),  civics  an^ 
history,  and  agricaltare  and  home  economics  be  made  tiie  care  of  tbe  cncrlcii- 
lum. 

id)  That  If  tbtfe  are  more  tbaa  15  papUa  enroUed^  two  teacbers  dioaM  he 
employed. 

(2)  The  twO'teaeher  high  school. — There  are  42  of  these  schools 
offering  from  one  to  fonr  years  of  work  in  the  157  considered  in  thi^ 
report.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  standards  be 
followed  as  closely  as  possible: 

(1)  Two-tencher  high  schools  stiould  offer  not  more  than  three  years  of  work. 

(2)  The  conrse  of  study  should  be  adjusted  both,  to  tbooe  wlio  are  prefiariBg 
for  college  and  for  those  who  are  to  stop  school  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

<3>  Tlmt  the  major  portion  of  the  course  be  designed  for  culture,  <?entering 
about  English,  science  (as  above),  and  mathematics  or  languages. 

(4)  That  students  not  preparing  for  college  be  allowed  to  substitute  prac- 
tical arts  for  mathematics  or  language. 

(5)  That  teachers  be  allowed  to  teach  sev^n  35-minute  periodfj,  tl»e  small 
size  of  classes  allowing  this. 

(6)  The  program  of  studies  for  the  two-teacher  high  school  \>x^Dl4l  appexr 
as  follows: 

Fir  at  year. 


COLLEGE   PKEPABATOBT. 

Kngllsh. 

History  (gdvernment  and  politics). 

Algebra. 

Foreign  language. 


NONOOLL£GE  PRKPARATOaX. 

English. 
History. 
Elective 
Practical  arts,  agr.,  comm..  or  manual 

training. 
Practical  arts,  home  economics. 


Becon4^  year. 


English.  I  English. 

Sci<»nce  (hygiene  and  physiology).  Science. 

Geometry.  Elective. 

Foreign  language.  Pi-actical  arts,  agr.,  comm..  ©r  niannal 

tniining. 
I'ractlcal  arts,  home  economica 

This  arrangement  allowsr  two  teachers  to  carry  two  years*  work, 
combines  cultural  with  rery  meager  vocational  work,  providcn  for 
those  who  drop  out,  and  does  all  this  on  12,  or  at  tbe  most,  14  s^>arate 
classes. 
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• 

f>)  The  threV'tedcher  high  »chodL — There  are  3i  threo-teacher 
high  schools,  offering  three  and  four  years  of  work.  Tlie  commit- 
tee recoanmends,  where  three  teachers  are  employed,  that  an  addi- 
tional year,  or  possibly  two,  comprising  studies  conforming  to 
community  needs,  be  superimposed  upon  the  proposed  two-teacher 
gchooL    By  suitable  alternation  this  can  be  accomplished. 

(i)  The  four-teacher  high  school. — ^There  are  17  four-teacher 
high  schools.  Four  years  of  work  should  be  offered,  the  first  two 
IiIk  the  two-teacher  school;  the  second  two  teachers  strengthening 
the  work  of  the  last  two  years,  and  possibly  teaching  a  class  or  two  in 
the  lower  classes. 

{o)  Five  teachers  amd  nwre. — No  specific  suggestions  can  be  made 
for  each  of  the  42  high  schools  without  intensive  study.  It  is  of 
course  more  easy  for  them  to  effect  a  suitable  compromise  between 
the  three  principles  than  for  the  smaller  schools.  The  ultimate 
solution  will  depend  upon  a  thoroughly  competent  high-school  in- 
spector who  can  not  only  travel  about  the  State,  but  remain  long 
enough  in  a  school  to  study  the  situation  and  upon  this  as  a  ba^s  give 
helpful  counsel  and  iadvice. 

Section  3.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  ADEQUATE  SUPERVISION. 

High-school  education  in  the  United  States  is  in  need  of  constant 
sapenrision.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  schools  are  relatively 
new,  that  the  problems  are  so  recent  as  to  be  imperfectly  solved,  and 
that  the  superintendent,  principal,  and  teachers  are  unable  to  meet 
them  efficiently  without  aid  of  some  sort. 

Supervision  of  the  high  school  partakes  of  two  kinds,  supervision 
from  within  the  school  system  and  supervision  from  without.  Im- 
provement is  needed  in  both  kinds. 

Eow  to  make  supennsion  by*  tJie  superintendent  and  principal 
Ue^uate. — The  high-school  principal  in  South  Dakota  spends  the 
major  portion  of  his  time  in  teaching.  In  the  Group  I  schools  (110 
pupils  and  over)  the  median  principal  teaches  three  periods  a  day, 
the  quartiles  being  two  and  four,  respectively.  In  the  liigh  schools 
of  smaller  size  the  principal  does  more  teaching,  nearly  as  much  as 
the  teachers  who  are  supposed  to  have  little  administrative  work, 
die  median  principal  teaching  five  periods  daily,  with  four  and  six 
periods  representing  the  quartiles. 

It  is  not  only  true  that  the  high-school  principal  in  South  Dakota 
sperkb  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  teaching;  he  teaches  many  dif- 
ftfent  subjects  and  is  called  upon  to  perform  the  difficult  fe^t  of 
preparing  in  many  lines  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  a 
specialist  This  is  because  of  the  need  for  readjustment  of  the  oto- 
gram  that  comes  from  continual  employment  of  new  teachers. 
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Not  only  does  the  high-school  principal  spend  a  great  deal  of  hi 
time  in  teaching;  he  has  many  other  duties  which  leave  little  tinn 
for  the  supervision  of  teaching.  In  the  large  schools  the  mediae 
principal  spends  50  hours  a  week  on  school  work.  Of  this  time  h| 
spends  13|  on  teaching,  8J  in  preparation  for  teaching,  and  tlie  re 
mainder  on  varying  duties.  It  is  important  to  note  that  he  onlj 
finds  3  hours  a  week  to  spend  in  the  supervision  of  teaching.  In  th\ 
middle-sized  schools  of  50  hours'  work,  the  median  principal  spend 
18  hours  teaching,  15  hours  in  preparation  for  teaching  and  cor 
recting  papers,  but  only  2  in  the  supervision  of  the  teaching  oi 
the  other  members  of  his  staff.  The  principal  of  the  small  school 
spends  even  Icvss.  It  should  further  be  noted  that  in  very  few  of  thi 
schools  is  there  any  further  supervision. 

Consideration  of  the  data  brought  out  in  other  sections  of  this 
study,  the  inmiaturity  of  the  teachers,  their  brief  experience,  and 
their  continual  moving  from  place  to  place,  securing  very  brief  tenure 
in  office,  shows  the  need  of  the  supervision  of  their  teaching.  The 
principals  of  the  high  schools  are  employed  to  teach  and  to  handle 
various  administrative  details,  but  the  supervision  of  the  teaching 
of  the  school  is  lost  in  the  rush.  This  is  a  bad  situation  and  should 
be  remedied.    The  conmiittee  recommends: 

(1)  That  the  State  superintendent  of  pubHc  Instruction  incorporate  in  his 
provisions  for  the  accrediting  of  scliools  a  clause  to  this  effect :  **  No  school  rfiall 
be  accredited  as  a  four-year  accredited  high  school  in  which  the  principal 
shall  teach  more  than  three  periods  daily.  No  school  shall  he  accredited  as  a 
three-year  accredited  high  school  in  which  the  principal  shall  teach  more  than 
four  periods  daily." 

(2)  That  in  the  Increased  State  inspection  recommended  below  addidoDal 
work  upon  the  problems  of  supervision  be  carried  on  by  the  inspector  of 
high  schools,  with  the  idea  of  training  high-school  principals  to  supervise; 
and  that  in  the  small  high  schools  the  insi)ector  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the 
supervision  of  teaching  and  in  meeting  with  the  teachers. 

(3)  That  emphasis  be  laid  upon  the  problems  of  supervision  of  instruction 
in  all  agencies  that  worlj  to  that  end. 

How  to  make  supenmion  hy  the  State  departm'ent  of  pvhlic  in- 
struction more  adequate. — At  present  the  system  of  accrediting  and 
inspection  of  high  schools  in  South  Dakota  is  altogether  inadequate. 
The  law  merely  makes  the  provision  that  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  or  his  assistant  shall  have  the  power  to  inspect 
these  schools  and  accredit  them  to  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
No  high-school  inspector  is  provided,  and  no  provision  is  made  for 
traveling  allowances  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  or  the  size 
of  the  State.  As  was  stated  above,  the  State  superintendent  has  cer- 
tain power  over  such  schools  as  desire  to  be  accredited,  but  only  78 
schools  so  far  have  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  central 
authorities  in  this  regard. 
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The  schools  of  the  State  are  largely  bunched  in  the  eastern  third  of 
the  State.  In  the  middle  and  western  parts  the  schools  are  far  apart, 
scattered,  and  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  those  sections.  This  is,  of  course,  very  largely  due  to  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population.  There  is  only  one  high  school  (usualFy 
gnall)  for  every  400  square  miles  of  territory.  The  areas  are  smaller 
m  the  more  densely  populated  portion  of  the  State  a«d  much  larger 
in  the  more  sparsely  populated  sections.  Anyone  who  has  spent 
time  in  traveling  in  South  Dakota  will  also  realize  that  train  connec- 
ticms  are  not  of  the  best,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  go  from  place  to 
place  in  the  State. 

The  high-school  plan  of  inspection  at  present  in  force  consists  in 
utilizing  a  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  deputy  State  superin- 
tendent. The  size  of  the  State,  the  sparseness  of  the  schools,  and  the 
difficulties  of  travel  make  this  poor  provision  altogether  inadequate. 
With  large  schools  and  ordinary  problems  it  would  be  all  too  little. 

In  times  like  these,  however,  such  a  force  for  inspection  can  not  be 
ttcflsed.  Bigger  problems  are  confronting  the  schools  of  South 
Dakota  than  ever  before.  Some  one  has  to  check  up  the  schools  and 
see  if  the  work  is  satisfactory.  The  schools  must  be  inspected  that 
reports  may  be  verified.  This  will  be  paHicularly  necessary  when 
State  aid  to  high  schools  will  depend  upon  their  performance  of  cer- 
tain duties.  But  the  high-school  inspector  that  South  Dakota  needs 
will  not  be  a  mere  inspector  or  reporter.  He  must  be  more  than  an 
educational  police  officer.  In  a  real  sense  he  must  be  the  teacher  of 
the  teachers  in' the  high  schools*  of  the  State. 

•  There  should  be  at  least  two  inspectors,  one  with  the  sole  duty  of 
traveling  from  one  to  another  of  the  small  high  schools,  say  of  100 
pupils  or  less.  The  inspector  of  smaller  high  schools  would  have  as 
his  duty  the  collection  of  data  for  the  State  superintendent  and  the 
Teiifi«ition  of  reports;  He  should  assist  with  the  content  of  the  pro- 
gram of  studies,  advise  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
the  content  and  management  of  the*  library,  observe  classes  and  con- 
fer with  teachers,  possibly  hold  teachers'  meetings  to  the  betterment 
of  the  work  of  the  school.  Each  year  he  should  pick  out  one  prob- 
ten  of  a  special  nature  to  carry  to  the  schools  of  the  State,  with  the 
idea  of  effecting  general  improvement. 

There  should  also  be  an  inspector  or  supervisor  of  large' high  schools. 
Hcdiould  be  a  specialist  in  school  administration,  to  assist  the  sirper- 
intendents  in  the  larger  cities.  He  also  should  be  an  investigator 
uA  teacher,  not  only  an  inspector. 

The  permanent  betterment  of  the  high-school  system  rests  upon 
these  inspectors  and  upon  their  influence  upon  the  State.  If  they 
ire  mere  clerks,  their,  influence  will  be  little.    If  they  are  teachers 
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and  men  of  ability,  whose  decision  will  either  bring  or  fail  to  bring 
State  money  to  the  schools,  they  will  command  the  re^^ectfnl  atten- 
tion of  the  high-school  teachers.  Both  men  ^ould  have  good  ta^aia- 
ing  and  experience  in  problemg  of  high-school  administration.  They 
should  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  graduate  work.  They  should 
be  able  to  fill  professorships  in  the  State  university.  Their  salary 
should  at  least  equal  what  is  paid  superintend^its  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  State.  They  ^ould  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion from  a  list  of  eligible  candidates  reccmmiended  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction. 

The  proper  program  of  studies,  the  proper  content  of  eadi  subject^ 
the  proper  government  of  the  school,  good  relationship  in  athl^cs, 
an  adequate  system  of  records  and  reports,  improvement  in  teaching, 
and  a  realization  of  the  true  task  of  tl^  small  high  school  can  only 
come  from  a  cefUi$mou8  intelligent  survey  of  the  State^  made  from 
day  to  day  by  these  men,  and  cantmuous  teaching  following  as  a 
result  of  their  enorts.^ 

Section  4.  THS  PROBLEMS  OF  STATS  AID  FOR  SECONDARY   EDUCA- 
TION. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  major  portion  of  the  power  thai  the 
State  governments  in  the  United  States  have  become  aceustonml  to 
exercise  over  the  local  unit  has  been  the  result  of  subsidy  from  the 
Central  Grovemraent.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands 
and  with  the  r^nission  to  the  local  units  of  fines  and  poll  taxes  and 
other  sources  of  income,  the  States  found  that  they  exercised  a  cer- 
tain power  over  the  governmental  units  within  them. 

This  power  has  been  used  for  three  main  purposes: 

(1)  To  return  to  the  various  individual  governmental  units  their 
share  of  State  money  not  otherwise  distributed. 

(2)  To  help  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  helping  poor  districts  and  sparsely  populated  sections 
to  maintain  good  schools. 

(S)  To  inspire  the  school  boards  of  the  State  to  progress  by  grant- 
ing sums  of  nwney  for  various  types  of  improvemwits. 

As  was  shown  in  Chapter  IX,  only  the  first  of  these  is  secured  by 
the  present  system  of  distribution  of  "funds.  The  State  moneys  are 
distributed  to  the  counties,  and  from  the  counties  to  the  districts, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  within  the  county  above  6 
years  of  age  and  under  21.    This  distribution  is  made  regardless  of 

1  The  reorganized  State  department  of  education  (Chapter  V)  1r  planned  with  provisioo 
for  a  dirinlon  of  secondary  achoote,  In  charge  of  a  hlKfi-achool  atalT.  Whap  work  of 
hi^-8chool  iDBpectioB  and  professtonal  superyiaion  wMkiobtedlj  wUl  ro^nire  tbe  Ml 
time  of  two  experts  to  saake  It  fully  effectlye,  it  may  be  wiae  to  ask  for  one  fnll-tlnie 
Inspector  only  ut  the  ontstart  nntfl  other  jnst  as  urgent  needs  hi  the  State  depaitf  t 
shall  hare  been  met 
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ike  kmd  of  aebooliBg  offered,  regai*dless  of  whether  a  high  school  is 
feonded  or  not,  and  the  only  report  that  the  district  has  to  make 
cones  from  the  report  of  the  eouoty  superintendent.  In  return  foi- 
ibe  griBt  tiuiit  is  made,  the  State  has  very  little  power  in  saying 
bow  it  AmXL  be  spent.  If  a  dists'ict  already  has  an  elementary  school 
^  wishes  to  add  a  hi|^  school,  no  additional  fuiKk  are  giv^i. 
If  a  seven  months'  term  is  provided  in  a  certain  school,  and  a  nine 
months'  term  in  another,  no  credit  is*  given  the  school  for  the  longer 
t«TB.  One-  sdiool  may  have  one  teadier  for  20  pupik,  anotlier  four 
tejM!hers,  and  still  the  State  funds  would  be  distribu^ied  in  the  same 
fwhion.  No  provision  is  made  for  local  need.  No  stimulus  is  given 
to  local  initiative. 

This  is  a  very  inefficient  method  for  distributing  the  school  fund 
of  a  ^ate,  and  it  works  an  injosttee  to  the  pimieers  of  the  State, 
those  wbo  live  in  the  outlying  districts.  Where,  land  valuations  are 
low,  where  distances  are  great,  and  where  there  are  relatively  few 
people  of  school  age,  the  provision  of  any  facilities  for  high-school 
education  is  verj'  expensive,  much  more  expensive  per  pupil  than 
In  the  more  settled  areas.  NjO  provision  is  made  for  this  in  the  la^. 
In  this  respect  the  law  was  once  far  more  just  than  it  is  at  present. 
^Vhcn  the  Territory  was  granted  statehood,  there  was  nothing  like 
the  difference  between  one  part  of  the  State  and  the  other.  As  the 
eastern  -third  of  the  State  has  been  settled  and  built  up,  it  has  re- 
ceived an  inaneasing  share  of  the  State  money. 

Distribution  of  funds  according  to  school  population  also  has  the 
effect  of  making  for  poorer  schools  and  fewer  of  them.  There  is  no 
incentive  for  a  community  to  build  a  high  school ;  nor  is  there  addi- 
ticmal  aid.  All  the  expense  of  the  high  sdiool  is  placed  upon  that 
now  needed  for  the  elementary  echoed. 

This  method  of  distribution  of  funds  alao  has  the  effect  of  hurting 
the  instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  Effort  is  required  to  build 
wp  the  hi^  schooL  Money  is  required.  It  often  happens  that,  when 
the  high  school  comes  in  without  additional  State  aid,  the  real  strain 
falls  upon  the  elementary  schooL    This  of  course  is  unfortunate. 

A  farther  disadvantage  of  this  type  of  wholesale  and  automatic 
di8tributi<m  of  State  funds  is  that  the  State  has  no  power  to  help 
remote  and  backward  communities  to  better  themselves.  The  State 
should  grant  ihpae  funds  only  upon  the  most  complete  cooperation 
of  the  district 

Plam  of  State  aid  furm  in  use. — ^In  general  there  are  five  ways  in 
which  States  g^ve  financial  aid  to  high  schools  which  yield  better 
results  than  the  system  now  in  use  in  South  Dakota:  (1)  State  aid 
for  general  h^h-school  purposes;  (2)  State  aid  for  high-school 
libraries  and  laboratories;  (3)  the  use  of  State  aid  for  the  extension 
of  high-school  privileges  to  pupils  who  do  not  live  near  high  school ; 
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(4)  State  aid  to  special  courses  within  the  high  school,  such  ai 
agriculture,  teacher  training,  citizenship,  and  the  like;  and  (5)  Stat€ 
aid  for  the  founding  and  maintenance  oif  special  high  sch<iols,  suet 
as  agricultural  high  schools,*  normal  training  high  schools,  cte.*  Th^ 
first  of  these  five  methods  is  considered  in  this  study  because  of  ltd 
greater  simplicity  and  because  it  is  capable  of  including  the  others 
within  it.    Its  features  are  as  follows :" 

(1)  The  State  establishes*  a  high-school  fund.  This  is  not  univer^ 
sally  true,  but  many  States  have  done  so.  For  illustration,  Wisconsin 
established  a  high-school  fund  of  $100,000,  Texas  $50,000,  Arkansas 
and  West  Virginia  $40,000.  The  establishment  of  the  separate  fund 
has  the  force  of  putting  the  stamp  of  public  approval  upon  highn 
school  education.  At  the  same  time  it  protects  the  public  elementary 
education  of  the  State.  One  great  danger  in  the  establishment  of 
high  schools  has  been  the  fact  that  too  often  the  elementary  schools 
were  not  as  well  supported  thereafter. 

(2)  Money  appropriated  according  to  need  of  the  local  units. 
The  great  difficulty  with  the  present  plan  of  distribution  of  South 
Dakota's'  school  fund  is  that  money  is  given  regardless  of  need. 
The  big  schools,  little  schools,  and  no  schools  at  all  share  alike  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  school  age.  The  second  fimdamental 
principle  is  to  center  attention  upon  these  schools  in  the  State  that 
are  in  reed  need  of  State  aid.  Several  plans  have  been  devised  to 
care  for  this.  Massachusetts  excludes  from  State  aid  all  high  schools 
in  communities  of  500  families*  or  more.  Arkansas,  South  Carolina, 
and  North  Carolina  exclude  towns  having  a  population  of  3,500, 
2,500,  and  1,200,  respectively.  Massachusetts  also  has  a  plan  whereby 
every  town  having  a  taxable  valuation  per  pupil  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  average  of  the  State  is  thereby  excluded  from  State  aid. 
Missouri,  just  cited,  gives  this  aid:  The  maximum  tax  stipulated 
in  accordance  with  the  valuation  of  the  district.  A  district  com- 
plying with  all  regulations  receives  $800  if  its  valuation  is  less  than 
$300,000;  $600  if  its  valuation  is  from' $300,000  to  $400,000;  $400  if 
its  valuation  is  from  $400,000  to  $600,000;  and  $200  if  its  valuation 
is  $600,000  or  more.  It  is  clear  that  the  best  thought  upon  State 
aid  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  help  the  poorer  and  less  populated 
districts  to  maintain  good  high  schools. 

(3)  Money  appropriated  according  to  the  efforts  of  the  local  units. 
Many  States  reward  efforts  of  the  local  units  by  helping  them, 
provided  certain  things  are  done.  This  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
original  proviso,  fundamental  to  any  State  aid.    For  instance,  Mis- 

1  See  Chapter  XT. 

■These  plans  are  outlined  in  detail  in  the  various  State  laws  (see  Bui.  of  Bu.  of  Edac, 
1915,  No.  47,  for  a  digest  of  school  laws),  and  commentaries  upon  them  are  found  In 
Cubberley's  **  School  Funds  and  Their  Apportionment  "  and  In  Butterworth's  •'An  Bralot* 
tion  of  Methods  of  Financing  Public  Secondary  Bducation  In  the  United  States.*' 
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BDuri.  just  cited,  gives  this  aid :  The  maximum  tax  stipulated  by 
law  is  levied,  provided  a  high  school  is  maintained  and  a  principal 
tmployed,  provided  each  teacher  is  paid  at  least  $40  a  month,  pro- 
rided  nonresident  pupils  are  admitted  at  'a  reasonable  fee,  provided 
ihe  average  attendance  of  the  previous  year  has  been  15  or  more, 
md  provided  it  gives  a  year's  course  in  agriculture.  Such  aid  can 
ftot  be  more  than  one-half  of  the  high-school  teachers'  salaries.  A 
gttnt  of  money  may  be  granted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  fur- 
by  the  local  community,  a  sum  according  to  the  classification 

the  high  school,  a  sum  varying  according  to  the  daily  attendance. 
I  swm  according  to  the  number  of  teachers,  or  a  sum  according  to 
^  cost  of  running  the  school.  Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  appro- 
priate a  lump  sum  of  money  to  a  school  of  a  certain  class,  provided 
b  meets  standards  laid  down  by  the  State  department  of  public 
isstruction. 

Tpon  this  as  a  basis  the  committee  recommends  that — 

(1)  The  legislature  create  a  special  fund  for  the  Improvement  of  secondary 
kiH-atioQ.  (This  should  he  set  aside  from  the  State  tax,  proposed  in  Chapter 
kx  or  he  an  annual  State  appropriation  in  addition  to  and  separate  from  the 
Bute  school  fund.    It  should  include  at  least  $75,000  annually.) 

(2)  This  fund  be  utilized  to  aid  districts  that  need  it  most 

(3)  Aid  be  granted  to  high  schools  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  of  the  local 
loamnnity  on  the  following  basis:  A  lump  sum  of  $800  for  a  standard  four- 
iwr  high  school ;  $600  for  a  standard'  three-year  high  school ;  and  $500  for  a 
!«AiMlard  two-year  high  school.  (To  secure  this  money  the  high  school  to  be  in 
mention  36  weeks,  to  follow  the  State  course  of  study,  to  pay  its  teachers  a 
mm  double  the  State  aid  or  receive  proportionately  less,  to  reply  to  and  meet 
die  requirements  of  the  State  superintendent  for  accrediting. ) 

This  program  of  aid  to  the  high  school  based  upon  the  principles 
outlined  above  would  go  a  long  way  toward  establishment  of  a  State- 
wide system  of  secondary  education.  It  would  help  centralize  con- 
frol  of  secondary  education.  It  would  free  the  children  of  certain 
communities  from  the  shortsightedness  of  members  of  certain  boards 
of  education.  It  would  enable  the  State  to  exercise  healthful  con- 
trol of  the  big  investment  which  it  has  been  making  for  years  past. 

With  this  established  as  a  basis,  it  would  then  be  possible,  as  the 
idocation  in  the  State  develops,  to  include  other  types  of  State  aid, 
mch  as  the  establishment  of  other  types  of  secondary  schools  and  the 
sohsidy  of  various  types  of  subject  matter,  as  is  now  being  done  by 
the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  important  thing  for  the  people  of  South  Dakota  to  realize  is 
tliat  special  State  aid  for  high  schools  is  fundamental  to  their  devel- 
opment; that  these  funds  should  be  given  with  two  ideas  in  mind,  the 
one  to  encourage  and  reward  effort  on  the  part  of  the  local  commu- 
nity and  the  other  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  for  the  boys 
snd  girls  of  the  State;  and  that  the  future  development  and  •'— — — 
"—18 14 
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ment  of  tiiese  schools  a&d  the  institution  of  new  and  better  work  i 
dependent  upon  this  course.  Montana^  Minnesota,  and  North  I 
kota  all  follow  this  plan. 

Section  5.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  A  PROPER  TEACHING  FORCE. 

The  problem  of  securing  a  high-school  teaching  force  that  is  capi^ 
of  assuming  in  an  effici^it  way  the  burden  that  is  thrust  upon  it  i^ 
important  a  part  of  a  program  of  school  development  as  any  otj 
single  feature.  In  order  to  make  the  improven^nt  that  is  needed 
high-school  education^  South  Dakota  must  be  able  to  train,  empl 
and  hold  competent  teachers. 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  XVII,  the  school  laws  of  South  Dak^ 
provide  for  the  certification  of  high-school  teachers  under  five  ca 
gories:  (1)  Life  diploma;  (2)  State  certificate ;  (3)  vocaticMial  c 
tificate;  (4)  provisional  certificate;  (5)  first-grade  certificate.  Un^ 
the  State  law  a  teacher  may  teach  in  a  high  school  in  South  Daki 
if  he  has  graduated  from  a  standard  college  or  from  a  normal  sch< 
four  years  in  advance  of  high  school,  or  two  years,  if  he  has  ia,t\ 
certain  work  in  education.  The  law  provides  that  tiiese  statida^ 
may  be  lowered  for  teachers  of  certain  subjects,  and  that  in  soi 
schools  teachers  may  be  employed  who  hold  the  first-grade  certi 
cate,  meaning  the  equivalent  of  high-school  graduation.  This  \\ 
is  more  or  less  ineffective,  and  tov^upplement  it  the  State  saperj 
tendent  of  public  instruction  has  included  in  his  specifications  fm 
place  on  the  accredited  list  the  requirement  that  all  teachers  in  fen 
year  accredited  high  schools  must  have  training  equivalent  to  grad 
ation  from  the  State  university,  while  in  all  other  high  schools  t 
training  must  be  the  equivalent  of  a  two-year  normal  course  beyoi 
a  full  four-year  high-school  course.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  t 
State  superintendent  in  accrediting  schools  sets  up  higher  standat 
than  the  State  laws,  and  justly  so.  It  must  be  remembered.  h<* 
ever,  that  this  ruling  of  the  State  superintendent  has  no  effect  unl^ 
the  school  wishes  to  be  accredited,  and  that  only  about  40  per  c€ 
of  the  schools  actually  do  become  accredited. 

T^aSning  of  the  teachers. — ^Without  a  great  deal  of  patient  stin 
and  personal  conference  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  an  accura 
idea  of  the  exact  training  of  a  teacher.  It  is  necessary  to  know  tl 
time  spent  in  school,  the  subjects  taken,  the  standing  of  the  in^it 
tion,  and  the  character  of  the  individual.  Even  then  the  informatw 
must  be  largely  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate.  The  data  submitt^ 
l)elow,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  scientifically  accural 
but  as  tJie  best  means  at  hand  by  which  the  training  of  these  teadie 
may  be  expressed. 
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Jakjb  84. — Training  of  high-school   teacher g  in  South  Dakota,   expressed  m 
ye^irfi  beyond  the  high-school  course. 


Length  o(  training. 


Teodifrsin 

Teachers  in 

Group  I 
schools.* 

Group  11 
schools.* 

Group  in 
schools.* 

0 

0 

• 

10 

8 

0 

13 

31 

19 

74 

7 

2S 

143 

116 

331 

36 

7 

5 

0 

3 

0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.7 

.    3.6 

3.6 

3.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

It  y«n  beyond  high  sdiool 

OKivtrbeTOBdhMiachool 

et'^MTs  befond  nigh  school. . . 
m  yrar5  beyond  high  school. . 
r  ytetrs  beyond  high  school. . . 


ma)  _     „ 

Bw  jesrs  bejrond  high  sdiool. 
fc  fears  beyond  hlui  9 


I  school. 
IvToi  jcsrs  oeyond  high  school. , 


tfeditn. 

Ql 

Q3. 


t  Schools  having  more  than  110  pupils. 
'  Schools  having  50  to  109  papOs. 


*  Schools  having  less  than  49  pupils 


I  On  the  whole  the  high-school  teachers  seem  to  be  comparatively 
|Well  prepared,  much  better  than  the  State  law  would  require. 
I  Experience  of  the  high-school  teacher. — ^The  teachers  in  each  school 
tnre  ranked  in  order  of  length  of  experience  in  months,  and  the 
[pedian  secured  for  each  school.  The  conditions  are  shown  in  the 
Rowing  table : 


I 


Table  85. — Median  experience  of  high-school  teachers  of  South  Dakota, 


Teachers'  experience . 

i- 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  III. 

iIMfrlOmmth? 

0 
1 
3 
3 
9 
3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7 

7 
9 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

19 

'n^^ffvHffiti^,.    , 

18 

llftMaoiitfas A 

Ito40aonths. 

14 

u 

litoSiBoaths 

13 

Bto«moaths 

5 

|fllv^in<mUw 

6 

'lltoMiBooths 

2 

llftAniMmtbf 

2 

IttelQOmoDtte 

6 

1  ■  ts  lift  minths 

1 

m  to  lao  months.          

1 

a  to  130  months 

0 

01  to  140  months 

0 

iMmnmofitbs ..  , 

0 

'l>t9i<ioniiiittw.  

0 

UtolTO  months 

1 

This  table  reads  as  follows :  In  Group  T  there  were  no  schools  the 
iieditn  of  the  experience  of  whose  teachers  was  under  10  months; 
ifi  Group  II  there  were  7  such  schools,  in  Group  III  19. 

The  high-school  teachers  of  South  Dakota  for  the  most  part  are 
relatively  inexperienced. 

Termre  of  the  high-school  teachers. — ^It  is  true  that  teachers  do  not 
wmain  in  one  place.  The  median  teacher  in  South  Dakota  high 
schools  remains  in  his  position  but  one  year  and  seven  months.  This 
k  not  worse  than  in  adjoining  States,  however.  In  Iowa  the  tenure 
is  Imt  one  year  and  10  days,  in  North  Dakota  one  year  and  four  and 
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one-half  months,  in  Nebraska  one  year  and  two  months, 
lowing  table  shows  the  conditions  in  these  four  States : 


The  fo; 


Table  86. — Tenure  of  office  in  four  States  as  shovm  by  the  per  cent  of  teacher 
in  same  place  for  a  given  number  of  years. 


Length  of  tenure. 


Holding  place— 

1  year 

a  years 

Syears 

4  years 

Syears 

6  years 

7  years 

8  to  30  years.. 


South 
Dakota. 

North 
Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Iowa. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

29 

34 

45 

27 

82 

25 

17 

14 

14 

\ 

9 

5 

7 

6 

3 

2 

2 

5 

5 

Age. — The  teachers  of  the  high  schools  of  South  Dakota  form  \ 
young  group.  The  median  age  for  men  is  29.5  years,  for  women  26.! 
years.  Half  of  the  men  teachers  are  included  within  the  ages  25  tc 
35 ;  one-half  the  women  between  24  and  32. 

Causes  of  leaving  the  teaching  profession, — ^The  following  ques- 
tions were  asked :  Why  do  the  high-school  teachers  leave  the  schools! 
Within  the  past  three  years  (since  September,  1914)  how  many 
teachers  regularly  employed  on  your  high-school  faculty  have  re- 
signed? Of  this  number,  how  many  resigned  to  study?  How  many 
quit  permanently?  How  many  resigned  to  accept  another  position 
in  South  Dakota?  In  other  States?  These  data  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Table  87. — High-school  teachers  resigning. 


Groaps. 


Group!... 
Group  II . . 
Group  III. 


Total. 


a 


r 


19 
35 
104 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


94.6 
80.0 
70.2 


119     75.3 


n 

la 


Num 
ber. 


208 
127 
204 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


11.5 
5.2 
2.8 


B 


I    *§ 

s »  « 


Num 
ber. 


49 


Per 
cent. 


7.2 
6.3 
12.7 


9.0 


Num- 
ber 


77 


Per 
cent. 


27.4 
41.0 
33.3 


32.8 


I 


u 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


13.9 
18.9 
35.3 


23.2 


Nam> 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


51.5 
83.8 
18.7 


34.1 


It  has  already  been  .shown  that  the  teachers  of  South  Dakota  re- 
main but  a  short  time  in  one  place.  From  this  table  it  can  be  seen 
that,  of  those  who  leave,  about  one-third  quit  the  profession  perma- 
nently, about  one-third  leave  the  State  to  teach  in  another  State,  and 
about  one-fourth  move  to  another  school. 

Load  carried  it/  these  teachers. — To  illustrate  the  typical  amount 
and  character  of  this  work  it  was  decided  to  find  out  the  number 
of  subjects  taught   by   each  teacher.     Subjects  were   classified  aa 
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follows :  English,  ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
United  States  history,  other  history,  chemistry,  physics,  other  science, 
commercial,  pedagogy,  normal  reviews,  industrial  arts,  domestic 
Jicience,  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  physical  training,  and  grade 
wort  The  number  of  subjects  which  these  teachers  taught  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Table  88. — Xuniber  of  subjects  taught  by  teachers  in  South  Dakota  high  schools. 


Subi«cts  taught. 

Group  I. 

Total. 

Group  II. 

Group  m 

.       • 

Men. 

Women. 

Hen. 

Women. 

TotaL 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

One 

65 
73 
18 
3 

20 
31 
14 
3 

85 

104 

32 

6 

14 
42 
87 
13 

4 
1 

4 

14 
23 

0 

4 

18 
46 
60 
22 

8 

1 

4 

19 
65 
45 
Id 

5 

1 
4 
15 
25 
12 
8 
3 

6 

Two 

28 

■Hirte                    

70 

Poof 

70 

five                    

28 

filX  "      '                         

13 

Sevto                   

8 

Median             

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

3.0 

8.4 

3.2 

3.9 

4.6 

4.1 

This  means  that  in  the  schools  of  Group  I  most  of  the  teachers 
teach  two  or  three  diflferent  subjects  for  which  special  preparation  is 
needed,  but  an  appreciable  part  teach  only  one.  In  schools  of  Group 
II  most  of  the  teachers  distribute  their  efforts  over  two  to  four  dif- 
ferent subjects ;  in  Group  III  they  distribute  over  three  and  four, 
with  as  many  teaching  five  as  teach  two.  This,  of  course,  has  the 
significance  of  emphasizing  broad  preparation.  High-school  teach- 
ers in  South  Dakota  for  the  present  should  not  specialize  in  one  sub- 
ject, but  rather  should  have  two  or  three  in  which  they  are  equally 
expert. 

Salaries  paid  Jiigh-school  teachers. — The  salaries  of  high-school 
teachers  in  South  Dakota  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Table  89. — Salaries  of  teachers  in 

the  high  schools. 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  ni. 

Salaries. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

•1,700 

1,«0 

1,500 

1,450 

1.400 

1.360 

1.300 

1.250 

IJXO 

1,100 

1,050 

1,000 

1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
4 
9 
3 

14 
2 
1 

10 

1 

1 
3 
1 

10 
11 
3 
13 
4 

20 

12 

30 

10 

18 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 

1 

WO 

860 

800 

750 

700 

650 

600 

660 

5 

1 
2 

1 

3 
9 
14 
30 
25 
13 
2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

18 

i 
1 

1 

2 

18 
44 
10 
3 
1 

600 

aso 

150 

Median 

61,228.50 

$860.00 

$875.00 

$714.00 

i 

$675.00 

1 
$685.00 
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These  data  give  in  a  complete  way  the  material  rewards  gained  h\ 
high-school  teachers  (excepting  principals)  in  the  high  school 
studied  in  South  Dakota.  The  salaries  of  the  principals  are  givei 
in  the  following  table: 

Table  90. — Salaries  of  high-school  principals  in  South  Dakota. 


Groap  I. 

Groap  II. 

Groap  m. 

' 

Men. 

Women. 

Mm. 

Women. 

Men. 

Woiwa 

18,100  to  13,150 

\ 

2  200  to   2,250 



2,000  to   2,050 

1  900  

1,800 

1 
3 

4 
1 
S 
2 

1 
1 
3 
5 

1 

1 

1  700   

1  600 

1,550  

1,50© 

a 

2 

X 

1 

7 

3 

10 

11 

1  450   

1,400 

1350       



I'aoo 

i 

1250     ..::.:...:.:: :: 

1*200  

1  150         

I'lOO  

1 

1050       

1 

1 

1 

1*000 

2 

X 

Jso    :::.::::::..:::: :: : 

1 

900 

1 

2 

} 

3 
1 

2 

3 

R50     ' , 

J 

806 

*i 

\ 

750 

1 

1 

\ 

TOO 

, 

Median 

si,n5wOo 

$1,025.00 

11,435.00 

1810.00  { 

$l,U1.0O         S!$2a.(M 

The  chaTacteristlc  teacher, — The  teacher  that  is  typical  of  the  high 
schools  of  South  Dakota  can  .best  be  described  by  the  medians  given 
above. 

The  man  teacher  in  the  larger  schools  is  over  30  years  of  age,  has 
graduated  from  a  four-year  college,  and  has  been  in  his  present  posi- 
tion nearly  two  years,  after  having  taught  three  j^ears  elsewhere. 
He  teaches  two  or  three  subjects,  more  often  two  than  three,  and  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  over  $1^00,  and  if  he  is  promoted  to  a  principalship 
can  do  better.  The  woman  teacher  is  over  27  years  old,  has  graduated 
from  a  four-year  college,  has  been  in  her  present  portion  nearly  two 
years,  having  taught  three  years  elsewhere.  She  usually  teaches  two 
subjects,  but  is  more  likely  to  teach  three  than  a  man.  She  receives 
a  salary  of  $860. 

In  the  Group  II  schools  the  male  teacher  is  ju.st  under  30  years  of 
age,  has  taught  but  one  year  ]>efore  coming  to  his  present  position, 
and  has  taught  nearly  two  years  in  this  place.  He  te^iches  three  sub- 
jects and  receives  a  salary  of  $875.  The  female  teacher  has  gradumted 
from  a  four-year  college,  teaches  three  or  four  .subjects,  has  haJ  ex- 
perience and  tenure  equal  to  the  male  teacher,  but  only  receives  $714 
in  salary. 
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In  the  small  scliools  the  age  and  training  of  the  teachers  is  very 
fittJe  different*  The  teachers  are  a  little  younger,  not  quite  so  well 
trained.  The  male  teacher  receives  $675  and  teaches  four  different 
sifbjects;  the  feraale  teacher  receiving  $685  and  teaches  four  or  five 
different  subjects,  more  often  five  than  four. 

About  one-half  of  these  teachers  will  leave  their  pi^esent  positions 
this  year,  one-third  to  leave  the  profession  permanently,  one-third  to 
teach  in  another  State,  one-fourth  to  take  a  place  in  another  school 
within  the  State,  and  the  remainder  for  varying  reasons. 

South  Dakota  has  as  good  a  teaching  staff  as  the  States  which  lie 
adjoining.  The  teachers  arc  fairly  well  paid,  well  trained,  and  i-e- 
main  at  their  posts  somewhat  longer  than  the  teachers  in  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  or  N^raska.  The  weaknesses  found  are  conmion  in  other 
States.  The  strong  points  in  the  State  are  not  so  strong  that  they 
might  not  be  stronger. 

Whatever  there  is  of  excellence  in  the  situation  is  not  due  to  the 
law  concerning  the  certification  of  teachers.  It  comes  solely  from 
the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  has 
made  the  schools  live  up  to  the  standard  set  by  him,  with  practically 
no  authority. 

Chapteu  XVII  contains  recommendations  making  provision  for  a 
gradua^  reorganization  and  unification  of  the  certification  laws.  If 
these  are  accepted,  certificates  will,  in  due  course  of  time,  be  issued 
to  graduates  of  professional  courses  in  normal  schools  and  other 
professioiial  schools  only.  It. will  also  reduce  the  number  of  cer- 
tificates to  be  issued.  In  addition  to  these  provisions  the  committee 
recommends — 

That  Ave  type*  of  certificates,  carrying  certain  privileges  and  granted  only 
after  certain  requirements,  be  granted  to  teachers  for  high  schools,  viz : 
First-grade  high-school  certificate. 
Valid  for  life. 

Good  in  any  high  school  in  the  State. 
College  gmduation,  or  its  equivalent  necessary  for. 
Twenty  semester  hours  in  education  and  psychology. 
Five  years  of  snccessful  teaching. 
Second-grade  high-9chO€fl  certificate. 

Valid  for  five  years  and  renewable  once. 

Graduation  -from  junior  college,  normal  school,  or  its  equfratent. 
Ten  semester  hours  in  education  and  psychology  required. 
Three  years  of  successful  teaching. 

Valid  in  aU  high  schoola  except  four-year  accredited  high  schools. 
Provisional  certificate. 

To  be  granted  to  those  who  meet  above  requirements,  experience  alone 
excepted. 
Tocational  high-school  certificate. 

To  be  granted  as  at  present,  omitting  foreign  languages. 
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Special  high-School  certificate. 

To  be  granted  to  those  teaching  in  high  schools  in  South  Dakota  before! 
the  passage  of  this  act 

Valid  for  two  years  In  any  high  school  of  the  State. 

May  be  renewed  as  often  as  desired  by  attendance  and  successful  com- 
pletion of  four  semester  hours  of  work  at  a  six  weeks*  summer  session 
of  a  standard  college,  normal  school,  or  teachers'  college. 

Section  6.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SPEEDING  UP  THE  WORK, 

A  number  of  agencies'are  combining  to  speed  up  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  increasing  demand  for  higher  training  for  entrance 
to  professions  has  placed  emphasis  upon  economy  of  time.  When  the 
young  physician  has  spent  eight  years  in  the  elementary  school,  four 
in  high  school,  two  or  three  in  college,  and  four  in  professional  edu- 
cation, followed,  by  a  year  or  two  as  an  interne,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  had  been  some  valuable  time  wasted  somewhere  along  the  line. 
The  practice  of  15  years  of  preparation  for  professional  education  is 
not  warranted  by  experience  in  the  French  or  English  schools.  This 
has  had  the  tendency  to  increase  agitation  for  speeding  up. 

The  prospect  of  military  training,  consuming  a  year  or  two  of  a 
young  man's  life,  will  increase  the  difficulty.  It  will  advance  the  age 
of  entrance  into  professions  nearly  to  30.  The  result  will  -be,  without 
doubt,  to  cause  the  schools  to*  do  the  work  they  are  now  doing  in  less 
time. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  speeding  up  of  the  high-school  work  will  do 
much  good.  America  needs  trained  men — the  better  trained  the 
better.  There  will  be  bigger  problems  to  solve.  Many  boys  will  be 
called  from*  school  at  the  age  of  21  for  military  service.  The  public 
schools  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  giving  even  more  training 
in  less  time.  Anything  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  speed  witii 
which  our  schools  may  work  without  decreasing  the  quality  of  the 
work  will  be  of  real  service  to  the  nation,  not  only  in  times  of  war 
but  in  the  peace  that  is  to  come.  Two  features  of  the  speeding-up 
process  will  be  discussed  here. 

(1)  The*  schools  may  speed  up  the  work  hy  spendinff  more  tirM 
in  teaching. — Many  of  the  schools  in  South  Dakota  were  forced  to 
increase  the  speed  of  school  work  either  by  lengthening  the  school 
day  or  by  teaching  on  Saturday.  This  was  true  this  year  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  coal  supply,  or  because  of  the  demand  for  early 
closing  to  assist  in  planting  the  crops.  Good  results  were  found  as  a 
result  of  this  plan. 

Another  plan  for  speeding  up  the  work  of  the  schools  is  the  insti- 
tution of  the  summer  high  school,  an  institution  which  has  become 
increasingly  popular  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1916  there  were  sum- 
mer high  schools  reported  by  109  cities,  the  majority  running  for 
six  or  eight  weeks.    The  plans,  value,  cost,  and  practice  in  the  .case 
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of  summer  high  schools  are  set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  45,  1917,  Bu- 
reau of  Education.    It  is  plainly  shown  there  that  the  plan  is  simple, ' 
the  administration  not  complex,  the  results  good,  and  the  cost  rela- , 
lively  little. 

Wherever  possible  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  should  increase 
the  length  of  their  school  day,  week,  and  year.  Credit  for  work  so 
done  and  pay  for  the  teachers  should  be  proportionate  to  the  time 
put  in, 

(2)  The  schools  may  speed  up  the  work  hy  bridging  the  gap  he- 
tween  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, — One  great  source  of 
waste  of  time  is  the  gap  that  lies  between  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  pupil  is  accustomed  to  certain  treatment  in 
the  grades.  He  usually  has  but  one  teacher.  He  remains  in  one 
room.  He  is  accustomed  to  certain  subjects  that  he  has  taken  for 
some  time.  Suddenly  he  is  transferred  to  the  high  school.  Here  he 
moves  from  room  to  room.  He  is  taught  by  different  teachers.  New 
subject  matter  confronts  him.  So  difficult  is  it  for  him  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  new  order  that  he  finds  it  hard  to  keep  up.  The 
^atest  number  of  pupils  drop  out  of  the  high  school  in  the  first 
few  months. 

From  these  arguments  have  come  the  agitation  for  the  junior 
high  school,  a  reorganization  of  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  the 
better  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  age  involved  and  to  make  a  "lap 
joint''  between  the  schools. 

Seven  of  the  schools  answering  the  questionnaire  reported  junior 
high  schools,  two  additional  schools  planning  to  have  them  next  year. 
They  are — 

Year  estabUshed. 

All  Saints  (Sioux  Falls)  School 1914-15 

Madison 1913-14 

Huron 1916-17 

Rapid    City 1916-17 

Waubay 1916-17 

Herreid 191&-17 

Redfield Planned   for   1918 

Owanka Planned   for  1918 

These  schools  are  planning  to  reorganize  the  work  in  an  effective 
way. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  the  majority  of  the  schools  in 
South  Dakota  to  have  junior  high  schools.  Quite  as  good  an  effect 
may  be  produced  otherwise.    This  is  true  for  a  number  of  reasons : 

(1)  The  high  schools  in  South  Dakota  are  not  separate  from  the 
elementary  schools.  Out  of  186  schools,  172  have  the  grades  and 
high  school  both  in  one  building.  The  teachers  also  spread  between 
the  work  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools. 

(2)  In  many  of  the  schools  the  upper  grades  and  high  schools 
share  the  same  study  hall.    This  is  true  in  35  schools. 
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(3)  In  29  out  of  122  schools  there  is  departmental  work  in  tlie 
upper  grades,  particularly  in  the  seventh  and  eighth.  This-  has  tU« 
effect  of  making  the  work  more  alike  in  the  two  schools. 

(4)  In  17  out  of  129  schools  elementary-school  pupils  are  allowed 
to  take  some  high-school  work  upon  certain  conditions,  such  as  "  or 
trial,"  "  upon  ability,"  "  fast  group,"  and  the  like. 

(5)  In  48'  out  of  124  schools  elementary-school  pupils  take  par 
in  the  student  activities  of  the  high  school,  such  as  literarj-  soci^ies 
athletics,  etc. 

While  the  small  high  school  has  the  disadvantages  shown  in  th 
previous  sections  of  this  study,  it  is  probably  true  that  it  has  the  pos 
sibility  of  more  completely  solving  the  problem  of  the  relatioiuihip  o 
the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  than  is  possible  in  tin 
cities,  even  where  there  is  a  junior  high  school.  In  buildings  when 
both  schools  are*  located,  where,  upper  grade  pupils  sit  in  the  high 
school  study  hall,  where  both  are  taught  by  the  same  teachers,  when 
exceptional  grade  children  are  allowed  to*  start  high-school  work,  and 
where  the  rest  is  on  the  departmental  plan,  where  both  elementary 
and  high-school  pupils  take  part  in  athletics  and  other  social  activi 
ties,  then  there  is  no  gap.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  little  careful 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  high  schools  oi 
South  Dakota  take  the  following  steps  toward  the  solution  of  th^ 
problem  of  the  elementary*  and  high  school: 

(1)  That  the  two  schools  be  considered  one  school  as  much  as 
possible. 

(2)  That  the  practice  of  teaching  in  both  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  be  encouraged. 

(3)  That  exceptional  elementary  school  pupils  be  allowed  to  take 
certain  subjects  in  the  high  school,  thus  shortening  the  time  for 
their  high-school  course. 

Section  7.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

r.  The  creation  by  the  State  legislature  of  a  special  fund  for  the 
improvement  of  secondary  education  in  needy  districts,  to  aggregate 
at  least  $75,000  annually. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  vocational  training  by — 

(a)  Continuing  and   increasing  the  emphasis  now  placed  on 

ccmmiercial  work  and  home  economics; 

(b)  Increasing  the  work  in  industrial  arts  and  agriculture: 

(c)  Enlarging  the  facilities  for  teacher  training. 

3.  Conducting  the  work  in  the  high  schools  with  a  view  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  drop  out  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
graduate. 
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4.  Amending  the  present  certification  laws  to  provide  for  grant- 
ing five  types  of  certificates  for  high-school  teachers; 

5.  The  strengthening  of  high-school  supervision  by — 

(a)  Requiring  the  principals  to  teach  less  and  to  supervise  more ; 

(b)  Increasing  the  amount  and  closeness  of  high-school  inspec- 

tion by  the  State. 

6.  The  appointment  of  one,  and  preferably  two,  high-school  in- 
spectors. 

7.  The  equalization  of  opportimity  for  all  children  to  acquire  a 
high-school  education  through  a  system  of  competitive  examination, 
scholarships,  and  remission  of  tuition. 

8.  The  speeding  up  of  the  work  in  the  high  schools  by — 
(a)   Increasing  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  teaching; 

{b)   Spanning  the  gap  between  the  grades  and  the  liigli  schools, 
and  organizing  junior  high  schools  wherever  practicable^ 
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Problem  of  adequate  teaxiKer  certiiication. — No  phase  of  the  surrey 
is  more  important,  and  none  is  in  more  urgent  need  of  remedy,  than 
is  an  adequate  teacher  supply  for  the  schools.  It  is  undeniably  true 
that  for  many  years  the  teaching  profession  has  been  held  in  less 
high  regard  in  the  United  States  than  is  its  due;  the  teachers  have 
been  ranked  and  rated  more  by  their  salaries  than  by  their  service  to 
the  public.  Teachers'  salaries  are  inadequate,  and  the  professional 
requirements  are  correspondingly  low.  The  profession  has  suffered 
because  almost  any  kind  of  amateur  can  get  permission  to  instruct 
school  children.  If  it  were  not  that  the  average  public  school  teachw 
has  given  the  public  much  more  than  he  has  received,  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  the  schools  and  education  in  our  coimtry. 

The  world  war  is  making  this  already  serious  problem  more  acute. 
Since  1914  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Teachers'  salaries  have  also  advanced,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  coet 
of  living.  Meanwhile,  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  competent  per- 
sons in  the  numerous  war  industries ;  many  are  called  to  their  coun- 
try's flag.  As  a  result  the  schools  may  soon  go  begging  for  teachers, 
iunless  the  public  and  law-making  bodies  of  the  States  take  the  matter' 
seriously  in  hand.  Now,  in  the  days  of  urgent  need,  is  the  right  time 
to  secure  the  future  of  the  teaching  profession  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  profession  to  become  professionalized. 

Composition  of  the  teocJdn/j  staff. — But,  first,  who  are  the  teachers 
that  have  been  intrusted  with  the  education  of  school  children  in 
South  Dakota  ?  What  is  their  niunber  and  preparation  ?  Their  teach- 
ing tenure  and  remuneration?  Their  social  status?  And  what  is  the 
probability  that  they  will  follow  teaching  as  a  life  work?  These  and 
other  questions  are  answered  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  State  requires  an  army  of  more  than  7,000  teachers  to  fill  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  of  these  nearly  2,300  must  be  re- 
newed annually,  because  of  the  instability  of  the  profession.  The 
actual  number  of  teachers  employed  has  not  varied  much  in 
the  last  five-year  period.  In  1912  there  were  in  the  schools  1,071 
men  teachers  and  5,493  women  teachers.  Since  then,  the  number  of 
men  has  decreased  slightly  each  year,  and  the  women  have  increased 
208 
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correspondingly.  Thus,  in  1916  there  were  1,032  men  and  6,025 
women  teachers.  Since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
there  has  been  further  marked  decrease  in  men  teachers.  Women 
teachers  will  undoubtedly  increase  steadily  in  numbers.  While  this 
is  to  be  expected,  it  is  also  quite  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools 
to  keep  in  them  as  large  a  number  of  men  teachers  as  possible.    Par- 

Permanent  and  Temporary  Teachers 

.^JA/3H/£:P5    r ROM  ^Q^li    rural    TCACHCRa 


Fig.  10. 

ticularly  is  this  true  if  this  great  agricultural  State  is  to  realize  its 
hopes  of  organizing  the  strong  farm  community  schools  discussed  in 
ft  former  chapter.  But  the  teaching  profession  must  first  be  sta- 
bilized and  the  opportunities  in  teaching  be  made  the  equal  of 
opportunities  in  other  callings.  Without  this  South  Dakota  can  not 
expect  any  large  number  of  well-prepared,  experienced  men  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  schools. 
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Cases  of  present  imtahilUy. — Figure  IG  is  a  graphic  illustration 
of  the  above  asseitions.  It  is  based  on  answers  received  from*  3,941 
rural  teachers  who  were  questioned  in  regard  to  permanency  in  tho 
schools.  Forty-six  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  declared  frankly  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  profession  permanently.  And 
why?  Thirty-one  and  four-tenths  per  cent  find  salaries  too  low 
for  them  to  make  ends  meet  financially;  17  per  cent  find  the  work 
too  hard,  cliiefly  because  of  bad  hygienic  and  sanitary  surroundings. 
long  distance  to  school,  many  classes,  etc.  On  much  the  same  grounds 
10.3  per  cent  declare  the  schools  too  smalF  (in  attendance)  and  un- 
interesting; 18.5  per  cent  find  housing  conditions  bad,  some  using  tho 
expression  "intolerable";  finally,  12.8  per  cent  expect  to  marrr 
soon.  Conditions  in  the  village  schools  are  practically  as  unsatis- 
factory as  in  the  rural  schools.  Of  1,360  teachers,  39.1  per  cent  ex- 
pect to  remain  in  the  profession  permanently;  47.7  per  cent  desii-e 
to  change  for  "more  attractive  and  remunerative  occupations*^  as 
soon  as  opportunity  knocks.    The  rest  are  undecided. 

Additional  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  are  these :  913  teachers  "  find 
it  advisable  "  to  board  and  lodge  with  members  of  the  school  board ; 
741  teachers  declare  living  conditions  bad;  unheated  rooms,  lack  of 
privacy,  poor  cooking,  and  high  cost  of  board  are  included  in  this 
list.  Many  complain  that  life  in  the  country  is  lonesome  and  often 
unattractive ;  others  find  that  the  well-to-do  people  in  the  towns  don't 
care  to  be  bothered  with  the  teachers.  Here  are  reasons  enough  why 
many  of  the  best  young  people  in  the  State*  do  not  wish  to  invest 
much  time  and  money  in  becoming  professional  teachers  and  why 
thev  do  not  remain  long  in  the  calling. 

Length  of  teaching  tenures, — What  then  is  the  length  of  teaching 
tenure  in  the  ditferent  schools?  Figure  17  shows  that  31.2  per 
cent  of  the  rural  and  19.2  per  cent  of  the  village  teachers  are  teach- 
ing their  first  school,  and  that  only  9.6  per  cent  and  13.9  per  cent, 
respectively,  have  taught  as  many  as  four  schools.  Few  teachers 
have  taught  more  than  one  or  two  years  in  a  school.  Finally,  th© 
average  teaching  life  of  a  rural  teacher  is  3.76  school  years,  and  of  a 
village  teacher,  4.95  years.  Throughout  it  is  found  that  the  village 
schools  are  better  stabilized  than  the  rural. 

Age  of  the  teachers.— On^  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  estab- 
lishing teaching  on  a  professional  basis,  such  as  law  and  medicine, 
is  the  ease  with  which  many  persons,  children  almost,  can  get 
teaching  credentials,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  the  de- 
mand has  become  exceptionally  urgent.  The  law  requires  that  "  no 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  who  has  not  attained  to  the 
age  of  18  years."  Yet  the  questionnaires  answered  by  rural  teachers 
contain  the  names  of  29  teachers  under  17  years  of  age  and  of  53 
who  are  just  17.    How  these  persons  have  procured  their  certificates 
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is  hard  to  understand,  unless  they  deliberately  falsified  their  state- 
ments to  the  examiners.  At  any  rate  such  youngsters  shonfaL  be  at- 
tending school  instead  of  teaching.  The  largest  groups  o<  rural 
teachers  (2,641)  range  between  19  and  25  years  of  age;  wliile  the 
largest  group  of  village  teachers  (553)  range  between  25  and  30 
years.  For  really  satisfactory  results  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
gradual  increase  from  the  19  to  20  group  well  upward  of  the  30  to 
35  group.    Some  day  this  must  come  to  pass. 
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Marital  condition  of  teachers, — Very  few  of  the  teachers  are  mar- 
ried. Out  of  3,941  rural  teachers  reporting,  only  434  are  married; 
and  in  a  total  of  1,360  village  teachers,  only  210  are  married.  Very 
few  except  the  married  teachers  have  persons  depending  on  them 
for  support,  there  being  510  persons  with  dependents  among  the 
rural  teachers  and  2G4  among  the  village  teachers.  The  small  num- 
ber of  married  teachers  is  another  indication  of  the  present  insta- 
bility of  the  profession.  Well  prepared,  married  men  teachers  can 
not  be  attracted  to  rural,  or  even  village  schools,  before  the  perma- 
nent year-round  community  school  is  organized.    It  would  also  be 
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worth  while  to  induce  married  women,  with  grown  families,  to  ma- 
triculate at  the  normal  schools,  preparatory  to  reentering  the  pro- 
fession.   Such  women  would  at  least  understand  children. 

Uonhcs  for  teachers  needed. — As  stated  in  Chapter  X,  homes  are 
urgently  needed  for  the  teachers,  and  organized  as  a  part  of  the 
school  plant.  Of  the  rural  teachers,  90  per  cent  live  in  the  district 
where  they  teach ;  the  other  10  per  cent  live  mostly  in  near-by  towns. 
But  many  declare  the  living  conditions  so  bad  that  they  "  must  give 
up  teaching  in  the  country  or  ruin  their  health."  The  trouble  is  that 
well-to-do  farmers  seldom  care  to  be  bothered  with  an  extra  boarder, 
and  the  homes  of  the  poor  are  not  fit  for  young  persons  who  have 
probably  been  reared  under  more  satisfactory  conditions.  The  so- 
lution lies  in  the  erection  of  modern  teacherages  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  plant 

Academic  and  professional  preparation. — ^The  village  teachers  have 
had  better  academic  preparation  than  the  rural  teachers.  It  appears 
that  some  of  the  teachers  reporting  have  not  completed  their  elemen- 
tary-school course.  Most  of  these  have,  however,  been  enabled  some- 
how to  continue  their  studies  in  high  school.  Of  the  rural  teachers, 
58.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  village  teachers,  76.2  per  cent,  have  com- 
pleted a  four-year  high-school  course.  In  high-school  preparation 
the  South  Dakota  teachers  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other 
Middle  Western  States.  Unfortunately,  very  few  have  pursued  col- 
lege studies.  The  few  in  the  rural-village  group  who  are  credited 
with  crilege  work  are  almost  exclusively  from  the  denominational 
collegVB  of  the  State. 

Of  the  rural  teachers,  45.8  per  cent,  and  of  the  village  teachers, 
35.1  per  cent  record  Attendance  in  regula  rcourses  at  professional 
sdiools.  There  is  no  explanation  at  hand  why  the  village  teachers 
should  make  a  lower  showing  than  the  others.  Of  rural  and  village 
teachers,  54.2  per  cent  and  64.9  per  cent,  respectively,  have  entered 
the  profession  by  the  examination  route  instead  of  coming  from 
the  normal  schools  and  the  colleges  of  education.  Figure  20  gives 
the  places  and  institutions  where  the  professional  preparation  was 
acquired.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  responding  came  from 
other  States.  Of  the  rest,  the  normal  schools  at  Aberdeen  and  Madi- 
son prepared  almost  one-half. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
teach  in  the  schools  unless  he  has  completed  a  high-school  course  of 
four  years,  or  its  equivalent,  and  has  had  in  addition  a  liberal  pro- 
fessional training  of  at  least  two  years.  South  Dakota  is  far  from 
this  minimum  standard  now ;  particularly  is  it  true  of  the  teachers' 
professmial  preparation.  The  plan  of  teacher  training  and  teacher 
certification  should  be  so  arranged  that  certificates  to  teach  would  be 
issued  by  the  State  department  only  on  credentials  from-  teacher- 
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tntining  schools.  As  soon  as  possible,  certification  based  on  public 
examination  should  cease.  Not  till  such  time  can  the  profession  be- 
come truly  professionalized. 

System,  of  certificatian. — The  system*  of  teacher  certification  Used 
in  the  State  is  sound.  All  regular  certificates  are  issued  by  the  State 
department  of  education,  through  its  certification  division.  The 
county  superintendents  may  issue  "special"  certificates  "to  appli- 
cants who  present  satisfactory  proof  that  they  were  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  last  regular  public  examination."  The  special  certifi- 
cates are  valid  only  "  until  returns  are  made  for  next  public  exami- 
nation for  regular  certificate  of  equal  rank." 

The  regular  certificates  issued  are  * — 

1.  Life  diploma — granted  on  examination  and  to  graduates  of  the 
Univ«^ty  of  South  Dakota  and  approved  colleges,  and  of  the  South 
Dakota  normal  schools  in  courses  of  at  least  two  years  beyond  high- 
school  graduation. 

2.  State  certificate — granted  on  examination  and  to  gtuduates  as 
in  case  of  the  life  diploma.  Range  of  examina^tion,  length  of  experi- 
ence, etc.,  more  limited  than  in  above. 

3.  First-gTHsde  certificate — ^granted  on  examination  and  to  gradu- 
ates of  certain  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools  and  accredited 
colleges. 

4.  Second-grade  certificater—gr$inted  on  examination,  and  to  grad- 
uates of  certain  limited  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools  and  ac- 
credited colleges. 

5.  TTdrd'ffrade  certificate— granted  to  those  who  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  geography,  grammar,  United  States  history, 
civil  government.  South  Dakota  history,  didactics,  and  drawing. 
The  minimum  grade  required  in  any  one  subject  is  60  per  cent;  re- 
quired average,  75  per  cent.  No  experience  required.  Certificate 
valid  for  one  year  only  and  is  not  i-enewable.  On  reexamination 
two  such  certificates  only  may  be*  held. 

There  seems  little  excuse  for  continuing  this  grade  of  certificate. 
The  second  grade  is  certainly  low  enough.  The  same  subjects  arc 
included  in  the  examinations  for  both  certificates,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  for  second  grade  the  candidates  must  reach  an  average  of 
80  per  c«at,  with  no  one  subject  below  65  per  cent.  The  second-grade 
certificate  ought  to  be  established  as  the  lowest  grade  of  examination 
certificate  imtil  such  time  as  certification  through  examination  is 
abandoned  altogether. 

6.  Primary  certificates — granted  on  examination  only. 

^Por  details  of  condftioDi  under  which  these  certificates  are  issued  to  the  normal 
ftchooU  and  colleges,  see  Chapters*  XV 111  and  XIX. 
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7,  Vocational  certificates — granted  on  examination  to  special  sob* 
ject  teachers  of  cities  and  other  indepfendent  districts. 

Figure  21  shows  that  the  chief  dependence  of  rural  teachers  is  on 
the  second-grade  certificate,  56.56  per  cent  of  them  teaching  on  this 
grade.  Of  the  village  teachers,  37.1  per  cent  hold  State  certificates. 
This  is  none  too  good  a  showing. 

NLMB€fi     AND    K//\D3      OT        TCACHER^ 
C€QTtnCAT£:^,  to/e 


\ 


W  W  W  n 

Fio.  21. 


Tbe  solid  line  Indicates  rural  teachers  and  the  broken  line  village  teadien 

Cofnpensafion  of  rural  and  village  teachers. — ^What  compensation 
do  the  teachers  receive?  What,  if  any,  is  the  relation  between 
teacher  preparation  and  efficiency,  and  teacher  remuneration? 

The  salaries  recorded  (fig.  22)  from  the  questionnaires  are  for 
the  school  year,  which  ranges  from  five  to  nine  or  more  moliths.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  amounts  herewith  included  are,  as  % 
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rule,  all  that  ±he  teacher  earns  in  the  course  of  a  calendar  year,  and 
must  suppK)rt  him.  throughout  the  vacation  period,  which  many 
progressive  teachers  devote  to  summer  school  attendance.  It  is  true, 
many  teachers  are  obliged  to  canvass  for  books,  sell  insurance,  etc., 
during  the  summer  months.  If  law  or  medicine  were  so  poorly  paid 
that  its  practitioners  would  be  obliged  to  find  some  other  source  of 

P^f^CEIMTAGE  RANGE  IN    ^SALARIES 
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income  during  the  slack  periods,  how  many  would  continue  in  the 
profession  ? 

The  largest  number  of  South'  Dakota  rural  teachers  receive  be- 
tween $400  and  $500  per  annum.  This  is  much  less  than  a  hired  hand 
gets*  Of  the  village  teachers,  34.2  per  cent  receive  between  $600 
and  $700.     From  this  point  the  grfeph  drops  rapidly. 

Teachers  are  paid  entirely  too  low  sala^^ies  any  way  one  looks  at 
the  problem.    It  takes  both  courage  and  devotion  to  one's  work  to 
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spend  time  and  money  on  a  thorough  preparation,  and  then  receive 
such  beggarly  returns  on  the  investment  South  Dalmta  should  in- 
crease the  teachers'  salaries  and  make  them  worthy  of  the  State, 
Other  States  are  doing  much  better. 

Table  92  shows  conclusively  that  other  Middle  Western  and  Westen} 
States  have  all  outstripped  South  Dakota  in  amount  paid  for  salaries^ 
and  this  State  now  stands  lowest  in  the  group  of  23  States. 

Table  91. — Average  length  of  school  year  in  months,  and  average  annual  sala- 
ries  paid  public-school  teachers  {191o-16),  North  Central  and  Western  Stata 
only. 


suites. 

Months. 

Salaries. 

States. 

Months. 

Salaries. 

1    CAlIforniA  

8.80 
8.73 
8.30 
8.00 
8.20 
7.75 
8.15 
8.84 
8.80 
8.35 
8.60 
7.75 

S998.45 
885.58 
782.86 
770.40 
750.85 
742.81 
724.92 
702.43 
650.41 
632.85 
605.47 
56a  32 

13.  North  Dakota 

8.63 
8.19 
8.00 
7.13 
8.69 
8.77 
8.39 
8.50 
7.65 
8.18 
8.50 

$574.75 
57ia 

3   Wmhinffton             

14.  Kansas 

8  NevadaT 

15.  Missouri 

5S9L74 

4    AflzTtoa                     ...... 

16.  New  Mexico 

546.08 

5.  Illinois       

17.  WisconatD 

545;  eo 

6  Idaho 

18.  Ohio 

S2s.sa 

7.  Utah.        

19.  Minnesota 

521.53 

S  Montana                 

20.  Iowa 

517. 6S 

21.  Wyomins 

BOOlM 

10.  Colorado      

22.  Nebrasla. 

438. 4S 

11,  Vichigan . , -- 

23.  South  Dakota 

433.71 

??,  TndlftnftTT 

1 

It  is  also  suggestive  to  compare  figures  with  salaries  paid  rural 
teachers  in  Sa^atchewan,  Canada.  In  a  group  of  1,982  teachers  re- 
porting, 46  receive  from  $600  to  $700;  113  from  $700  to  $800;  83S 
from  $800  to  $900;  786  from  $900  to  $1,000;  199  from  $1,000  up. 
Should  South  Dakota  not  do  equally  well  ? 

Swmmary. — The  problem  of  teacher  supply,  which  has  always 
been  difficult,  has  become  especially  trying  on  account  of  the  world 
war.  Unless  radical  steps  are  taken  by  the  State's  educational 
leaders  and  the  next  legislature  to  improve  teaching  conditions  by 
oflEering  larger  salaries,  better  housing  conditions,  and  in  other  way*^ 
improving  the  status  of  the  teachers,  there  will  soon  be  a  dearth  of 
professional  teachers.  Eighteen  counties  were  actually  short  of 
teachers  when  this  surv^ey  was  made,  with  conditions  getting  worse 
daily. 

The  State's  teacher-training  institutions  have  been  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  schools  with  well-prepared  teachers  eA'en  under  noi-mal  con- 
ditions. Many  teachers  have  been  attracted  to  the  State  from  the 
outside,  and  many  have  come  into  the  schools  by  the  examination 
route,  without  any  professional  preparation  whatever.  The  normal 
schools  must  be  assisted  to  do  a  larger  service  than  hitherto,  and 
strong  high  schools  should  be  drafted  to  help  in  Uie  work. 

Recommendations  for  professionalizing  the  teaching  stnff. — ^Tbe 
greatest  educational  problem  in  South  Dakota,  then,  is  how  to  get 
and  retain  in  the  profession  a  sufficient  jiumber  of  well-prepared 
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tetcbera.  Before  teaching  can  be  thoroughly  professionalized,  sev- 
eral things  must  come  to  pass :  The  public  must  become  fully  awake 
to  its  re^>onsibility  toward  the  teachers ;  it  must  make  the  schools 
and  housing  conditions  more  attractive  than  they  are ;  and  in  other 
wa]rs  make  possible  long,  well-paid  tenures  in  the  same  community. 
The  State  must,  by  legal  enactment,  safeguard  the  profession  and 
offer  special  inducements  to  all  teachers  to  equip  themselves  well 
for  their  profession  and  make  it  their  life  work.  Finally,,  the  teach- 
ers nmst  do  what  they  can  to  attain  genuine  professional  standards 
of  teaching. 

To  these  ends  the  survey  committee  makes  the  following  specific 
recommendations : 

1.  Improve  teachlnfc  conditions  by — 

(a)  BBtabllshing  reasonable  minimum  salarieB  for  all  teachers; 

(b)  Scaling  aU  teacher*s  aalarles  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held,  thus 
placing  a  premium  on  special  preparation. 

2.  Require  higher  teacliing  qualifications  by — 

(o)  Increasing,  gradually,  tlie  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  nor- 
mal  schools  and  lengthening  their  study  couroef*; 

(5)  Eliminating  the  third>grade  certificate; 

(c)  Discontinuing  the  issue  of  certificates  on  examination  as  soon  as 
the  normal  sdiools,  the  department  of  education  Ui  the  university,  and 
department  of  education  of  the  State  college,  and  other  teacher-train- 
ing Institutions  have  become  fully  equipped  to  supply  all  the  pro- 
fessional teachers  required; 

id)  Placing  tlie  minimum  requirement  for  permission  to  teach  at  grad« 

nation  from  an  accredited  four-year  high  school,  or  its  equivalent, 

'*;     and  in  addition,  at  least  one  year's  professional  study,  acquired  at 

a  professional  school  for  teachers.     The  standard  to  go  into  effect 

not  before  September,  1922. 

S.  Increase  the  supply  of  professional  teachers  by — 

(a)  Organizing  teacher-training  departments  in  not  to  exceed  20  fully 
accredited  high  schools  m^  distributed  over  the  State;  the  schools 
to  organize  the  professional  work  iu  fifth-year  courses,  aud  to  receive 
State  aid ; 

(6)  Establishing  well-equipped  departments  for  rural  teachers  at  all 
the  normal  schools.     (See  p.  240)  ; 

(c)  Enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  State  agricultural  college  to  pre- 
pare teachers  of  general  agriculture  and  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture and  home  economics.    (See  p.  249)  ; 

{d)  Granting  State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  rewards  for  long  service  in 
a  single  school  community ; 

(e)  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers. 

The  recommendations  further  detailed. — Every  teacher  who  has 
devoted  his  time  and  money  to  preparing  for  teaching  should  be 
issured  of  a  reasonable  return  on  his  investment  To  this  end  tlie 
legislature  should  set  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  $60  per  month 
for  the  lowest -grade  certificate.  
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Similarly,  teaching  rewards  should  bear  a  definite  relation  to  tk 
expense  and  time  incurred  in  securing  a  higher  certificate,  Salari« 
ought,  accordingly,  to  be  based  on'  the  kind*  of  certificate  held 
There  should  be  a  legal  minimum  salary  for  each  kind.  Thus  tlw 
present  second  grade  (the  third  grade  not  being  considered)  might 
receive  the  minimum  of  $60  and  upward;  first  grade,  15  per  cent 
additional  and  upward ;  State  certificate,  15  per  cent  more  than  firsl 
grade  and  upward ;  and  so  forth. 

Long  service  in  a  single  school  community  is  good  evidence  of  tad 
and  ability.  Moreover,  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  school  prog- 
ress than  constant  change  of  tea^chers  and  administrative  j>olicy. 
The  State  should  make  reward  for  long  tenure  in  the  same  commu- 
nity. Several  States  have  found  this  good'  investment.  Thus  a 
second  year  in  the  same  school  might  be  awarded  with  State  aid  to 
the  amount  of  $5  per  month;  a  third  year  with  $10  per  month; 
and  a  fourth  and  each  subsequent  year  with  $15  per  month.  It 
should  be  made  unlawful  for  local  boards  to  curtail  local  salaries 
by  reason  of  these  bonuses. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  retirement  pensions  for  teachers,  as 
for  any  class  of  public  employees,  is  the  betterment  of  the  service. 
The  State  is  young  and  does  not  yet  perhaps  feel  the  need»  for  retire- 
ment of  superannuated  teachers  so  strongly  as  some  of  the  older 
States.  By  establishing  an  adequate  pension  system  now,  however, 
while  the  problem*  is  still  comparatively  simple,  nearly  all  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  that  beset  retirement  plans  can  be  avoided.  The 
exact  details  of  the  system  should  be  worked  out  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  governor,  including  both  laymen  and  educators. 
It  is  essential  that  scientific  insurance  principles  be  allowed  to  con- 
trol in  the  drafting  of  a  law,  and  expert  actuarial  assistance  should 
be  employed  from  the  outset.  Any  plan  adopted  should  include 
financial  support  by  both  parties  to  the  compact — the  teachers  and 
the  State. 

The  third-grade  certificate  is  a  bid  for  immature  and  incompetent 
persons  to  gain  entrance  to  the  profession.  Even  on  tlie  plea  of 
teacher  shortage  such  certificates  are  untenable.  The  surest  way  to 
obtain  a  good  teaching  staff  is  to  eliminate  the  incompetents,  scale 
up  teaching  requirements,  and  add  dignity  and  satisfaction  to  teach- 
ing by  increasing  its  compensation  to  the  level  of  modern  living. 

With  proper  financial  support  from  the  State  and  a  reasonable 
enlargement  of  study  courses  and  tightening  of  entrance  ^equir^ 
ments  the  State's  teacher-training  institutions  should  be  able  within 
five  or  six  years  to  provide  all  the  professional  teachers  required. 
When  this  time  comes  to  pass  certification  through  public  examina- 
tion should  be  discontinued,  except  that  permits  to  teach  may  be 
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issued  to  teachers  from  outside  the  State  until  their  credentials  can 
be  validated. 

The  minimum' requirement  for  teaching  (four-year  high-school 
course  and  two-year  professional  course)  should  not  go  into  effect 
fully  before  September,  1923,  in  order  to  permit  the  teachers  in 
senice  who  may  not  now  have  these  requirements  to  attain  this 
minimum.  The  normal  schools  should  establish  a  well-supported 
extension  service  to  reach  all  teachers  who  can  not  do  the  study  under 
the  added  requirement  in  residence.     (For  details  see  p.  238.) 

All  other  recommendations  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XVIII. 
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PREPARATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS— THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Section  I.  FUNDAMENTAL  PREMISES. 

The  State  maintains  four  normal  schools  whose  function  is  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  public  schools.  These  schools  are  the  chiel 
source  of  teacher  supply  in  the  State.  The  University  of  South 
Dakota  supports  a  department  of  education  which  devotes  its  ener- 
gies, in  the  main,  to  preparing  high-school  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators, and  superintendents,  and  special-subject  supen'isors.  Tlic 
State  College  of  Agriculture  also  gives  courses  in  agi'icultural  and 
related  phases  of  education  to  students  of  college  rank.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  several  denominational  colleges  and  academies  are 
accredited  under  law  to  offer  educational  courses,  on  the  completion 
of  which  certificates  are  granted  by  the  department  of  education. 
Finally,  several  of  the  larger  high  schools  have  begun,  in  a  small 
way,  to  offer  educational  courses  for  elementary  teachers. 

The  teaoher-training  program  detemuned  largely  by  hglstaiive 
enactment. — Neither  the  normal  schools  nor  the  other  higher* State 
schools  are  limited  by  the  legislative  acts  creating  them  to  preparing 
a  specified  grade  or  gi'ades  of  teachers.  The  function  of  each  school 
has  become  delimited,  largely  through  statutory  legislation,  under 
which  students  of  the  several  schools  may  receive  professional  State 
and  lower  grade  certificates  upon  completion  of  specified  courses  of 
study.  The  State  board  of  regents  of  education  have  also  followed  a 
consistent  policy  of  limiting  the  major  activities  of  the  normal 
schools  to  the  large  elementary  field  in  education  and  the  other  higher 
State  schools  to  the  secondary  field.  The  real  anomaly  in  the  educa- 
tional field  are  the  denominational  colleges,  which  have  the  legal 
right  to  issue  certificates,  after  approval  by  the  State  department  of 
education.  Some  of  these  schools  have  virtually  the  same,  and  in 
some  respects  greater,  privileges  than  have  the  normal  schools,  with 
their  much  larger  professional  equipment  That,  the  limitations 
which  are  placed  upon  the  schools  may  not  in  every  respect  redound 
to  the  best  int<*rests  of  teacher  training  in  the  State  will  appear  later 
in  this  chapter.  Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  the  sev- 
eral schools,  however,  the  committee  desires  to  state  what  appears 
222 
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to  be  good  national  policy  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  several 
State  schools  in  teacher  preparation. 

The  largest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important,  function  of 
normal  schools  is  to  prepare  an  ample  number  of  rural  and  other 
elementary  teachers.  For  this  task  the  normal  schools  are  admirably 
adapted.  Their  teaching  force  and  physical  equipment  have  been 
selected  for  this  purpose,  and  their*  general  professional  atmosphere 
has  developed  with  this  purpose  in  view,  namely,  the  preparation  of 
elementary  teachers.  This  should  not  be  construed,  however,  to 
mean  that  normal  schools  may  not  be  permitted  to  realize  the  praise- 
worthy ambition  and  prepare  subject  supervisors  and  even  high- 
school  teachers,  if  they  have  their  chief,  function  well  mastered,  and 
if  the  State  otherwise  can  use  the  service  of  .the  normal  schools  to 
good  advantage  in  this  field.  If,  by  way  of  illustration,  it  appears 
that  the  university  anS  colleger  of  the  State,  by  reason  of  poor  loca- 
tion or  for  other  reason,  can  not  supply  the  required  number  of 
high-school  teachers,  it  would  seem  only  reasonable  to  encourage  one 
or  more  of  the  normal  schools  to  assist  in  this  work,  providod,  as 
before  stated,  that  their  other  more  important  function  be  well 
looked  after. 

I  In  the  eastern  States,,  notably  in  New  England,  the  line  is  clearly 
drawn.  Here  the  normal  schools  limit  their  activities  to  preparing 
elementary-school  teachers.  In  other  seeticms  of  the  country  the 
hues  have  not  been  dra^n  so  close.  The  explanation  is  that  in  the 
Middle  West,  West,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  South,  the  normal 
school?  have  grown  up  contemporaneously  with  the  State  universi- 
ties and  colleges  and  have  often  become  well  established  as  the-  chief 
instituticms  for  preparing  all  grades  of  teachers,  while  the  universi- 
ties centered  their  energies  on  organizing  their  schools  of  arts  and 
science.  Here  and  there  the  normal  schools  have  developed  into 
colleges  of  education,  competing  for  prestige  and  patronage  with  the 
schools- of  education  in  the  universities  and*  colleges. 

The  comparatively  large  and  expensive  laboratory  equipment  re- 
quired for  adequate  preparation  of  high-school  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  supervisors  is  already  at  hand  in  the  universities  and  larger 
colleges,  which  is  a  consideration  to  be  remembered  when  determin- 
ing the  field  and  functions  of  the  schools.  Without  question,  the 
universities  and  colleges  are  by  reason  of  their  organization  and 
equipment  the  logical  institutions  to  supply  teachers  for  secondary 
schools  and  school  administrators  and  supervisors. 

The  survey  committee  wishes  to  summarize  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses and  limitations  of  the  teacher-training  schools  in  an  average 
State  in  the  following  brief  terms : 
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1.  The  State  normal  schools  arc  by  organization  and  educational 
traditions  best  fitted  to  prepare  every  grade  of  elementary  school 
teachers.    This  should  be  their  chief  function. 

2.  The  university  and  college  have  the  equipment  and  scholastic 
atmosphere  necessary  for  adequate  preparation  of  teachers  for  higfael 
grades  of  work.  They  should  accordingly  limit  their  function  tfl 
supplying  secondary  school  teachers  and  school  administrators  and 
supervisors. 

3.  These  limitations  may  be  modified  so  far  as  the  normal  schods 
are  concerned  to  include  also  preparation  of  special  subject  -super- 
visors and  even  high-school  teachers — 

(a)  Whenever  it  appears  that  the  normal  schools  are  fully  occupy- 
ing the  elementary  school  field  and  have  the  time  and  equipment  to 
give  this  type  of  instruction  advantageously;  and 

(6)  Whenever  it  appears  that  the  xmiversities  and  colleges  of  the 
State  can  not  for  good  and  suflScient  reasons  alone  cope  with  the 
problem  of  supplying  these  teachers. 

The  State  should  determine  the  fwnctions  and  limitations  of  the 
normal  schools  and  schools  of  education. — ^As  stated  above,  each  of 
the  South  Dakota  teacher-training  schools  has  hitherto  been  held 
to  a  definite  field  of  activity  indirectly  by  legislative  enactment  and 
directly  by  decree  of  the  board  of  regents  of  education.  Unfortu- 
nately neither  the  normal  schools  nor  the  university  and  accredited 
colleges  have  been  able  to  supply  the  large  number  of  teachers  that 
are  required  to  man  the  schools.  The  normal  schools  graduate 
yearly  good  size  classes  for  the  elementary  schools  and  small  high 
schools,  but  the  numbers  are  entirely  too  small  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  university  and  the  colleges  each  year  send  forth  a  few  teachers 
who  have  majored  in  education  in  the  regular  college  courses  and 
some  who  have  pursued  regular  normal  school  courses. 

The  tabulation  given  below  contains  the  whole  number  of  students 
graduated  in  1917.  The  total  number  is  686.  Of  these,  however,  125 
are  not  teaching,  leaving  as  net  total  in  the  schools  561,  or  about 
one- fourth  the  number  required  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
schools.  Assuredly,  many  other  teachers  have  gone  out  from  these 
institutions  during  the  year,  have  taken  partial  courses,  or  smnmer- 
school  work ;  but  these  can  not  be  classed  with  the  professionally  pre- 
pared teachers. 
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Table  92. — Graduate9   of  accredited  t each-training  schools  in  South   Dakota^ 


Total 
number 

of 
grada- 

ates. 

Where  teaching. 

Total 
number 

not 

teach- 

ing. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
teach- 
ing. 

Institutioxis. 

Rural. 

Village. 

City. 

Plaoe 

not 

given. 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  SchooL 
Sttte  Normal  Bcbool,  Madison. 

243 
133 
44 
44 

7 
17 
31 
21 
22 
38 
23 

6 
27 
24 

80 

45 

33 

19 

66 
40 
10 
10 
0 
2 
9 
6 
5 
10 
6 
4 
3 
5 

177 
93 

S^eNormAl  Scliooll  Bnoarflsh 

22 
25 

9 

7 

3 

34 

State  Normal  Bcliool' Springfield 

University  of  South  I>akota 

2 

7 
42 

34 

7 

State  CoUece  of  Acrictiltijre 

3 
15 
4 

9 
3 

4 
2 

7 

4 

15 

Pakota  Wmlpyan  'tlnl-veralty 

7 
4 
5 
25 
10 

22 

7 
3 



15 

y«i¥rton  Oonepft r-- 

17 

l4ithm^n  Nonfirial  s^tiool 

28 

ArMimtATtA  rW)llA0ti 

3 

17 

RfcwiT  Fnlto  HoTift^    - 

2 

^earinfton  Springs  Jtmior  College 

13 
20 

4 

24 

19 

mifl«?i»*jr  - 

Totals 

680 

211 

112 

" 

29 

176 

501 

Section  2.  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  school  control. — The  normal  schools  are  under  the  general 
control  and  management  of  the  State  hoard  of  regents  of  education. 
This  is  preferable  to  one  board  for  each  school.    In  one  respect  alone 
does  this  board  fail  to  reach  the  best  results  of  administratiye  eflS- 
ciency,   viz,  in  the  manner  of  organizing  its  standing  committees 
of  two  members  for  each  higher  institution,  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  becoming,  through  professional  courtesy,  the  controlling 
power  in  his  particular  school.    This  plan  of  standing  committees 
L«?  provided  to  expedite  business  and  to  look  after  local  details.    The 
survey   committee  believes  that  business  details  of  this  kind  now 
looked  after  by  the  standing  committees  should  be  handled  through 
the  executive  division  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction, 
whose  chief  might  be  made  the  permanent  paid  secretary  of  the 
regents.     It  would  also  be  highly  desirable  that  the  pay  rolls  and 
certain  other  business  matters  of  the  higher  institutions  be  attended 
to  by  the  regents  through  the  same  division.    This  change  is  sug- 
gested  to  remedy  the  prevailing  practice  of  circulating  vouchers 
9nd  other  papers  for  approval  and  signature,  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  serious  delay  in  payments  of  salaries  and  current  expenses. 
It  would  also  provide  the  regents  with  a  permanent  business  office 
in  the  State  capital. 

Location  of  normal  schools  and  distribufion  of  students. — ^Two  of 
the  normal  schools  are  well  located  geographically;  the  other  two 
are,  unfortunately,  located  on  the  borders  of  the  State  and  not 
easily  accessible.  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  is 
situated  at  Aberdeen,  at  the  center  of  a  network  of  railway  lines, 
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which  make  it  easy  to  reach  from  every  part  of  the  State.    Thi 
accompanying  map  shows  graphically  that  this  institution  draws 


Fio.  23. — ilti^  of  South  Dakota  showing  distribution  of  students  in  attendance  at  tlie 
Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen  for  the  school  year  lOlG-17. 

its  student  body  from  every  section  of  the  State,  more  uniformly 
even  th jn  does  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Madison  has  reasonably  good  railway 
facfflties  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  only  a  half-hour's  travel 


Pio.  24. — Map  of  South  Dakota  showing  distribution  of  students  in  attendance  it  tto 
State  Normal  School  at  Madison  for  the  school  year  191&-17. 

from  the  metropolis,  Sioux  Falls.     It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  rich 
agricultural  section,  which  should  be  a  determining  factor  in  tbd 
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oq^anixati^m  of  its  work — tlie  specialized  preparation  of  rural  teadi- 
os^  This  school  has  not  attracted  students  so  uniformly  from  the 
different  coun  ies  as  has  the  school  at  Aberdeen,  partly  because 
it  has  not  been  so  well  supported  financially,  and  probably  also 
because  it  has  not  taken  advantage  of  its  opportunities  as  they  have 
come. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Spearfish  is  the  teacher-training  school 
of  the  Black  Hills  section  of  the  State,  and  its  drawing  power  is 
largely  limited  to  that  area.  The  school  is  attractively  situated, 
in  healthful  surroundings.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  by  rail,  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  stage  this  drawback  is  no  longer 
of  serious  consequence. 


fra.  25. — ^Map  of  South  Dakota  showing  (Hstrlbution  of  students  In  attendance  at  the 
State  Normal  Schoo)  at  Spearfish  for  the  school  jear  1916-17. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Springfield  is  the  most  unfortunately 
located  of  all  the  schools,  lying,  as  it  does,  on  a  little-traveled  branch 
line  on  the  extreme  southern  border  of  the  State.  Its  drawing 
power  is  decidedly  local,  a  large  majority  of  the  student  body 
being  from  Bon  Homme  County. 

Were  it  not  for  the  urgent  demand  for  larger  and  still  larger 
numbers  of  teachers  prepared  in  normal  schools  the  committee 
would  feel  justified  in  recommending  that  the  school  at  Springfield 
be  closed,  and  that  the  school  at  Spearfish  be  moved  to  a  more 
accessible  center  in  the  Black  Hills.  This  matter  has  been  agitated 
in  the  State  from  time  to  time,  probably,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
schools  in  question.  The  committee  does  not  now  feel  jy^'*  ^  »* 
reconmiending  the  discontinuance  of  either  of  these  nonr 
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but  wishes  to  recommend  instead  (see  end  of  chapter)  certain  changes 
in  the  activities  of  the  institutions  which  may  increase  their  imme- 
diate usefulness. 

Who  the  7wnnal'8chool  students  are. — ^Table  93  is  compiled  from 
data  procured  from  the  students  of  the  four  schools,  called  together 
solely  for  this  purpose.  The  total  number  answering  includes  all 
in  attendance  except  chance  absentees  and  a  few  groups  of  practice 
students  who  were  unable  to  leave  their  charges.  The  outstanding 
point  of  interest  is  that  three- fourths  of  all  the  students  were  reared 
on  the  farm,  their  parents  still  making  their  living  from  the  land. 
In  a  total  of  1,209  students  answering,  only  852  intend  to  become 
teachers.    This  shows  clearly  that  the  schools  are  being  utilized  for 


Fig.  26.- 


-Map  of  South  Dakota  showing  distribution  of  students  In  attendance  at  tbe 
state  Normal  School  at  Springfield  for  the  year  1010-17. 


academic  purposes  to  an  unusual  extent.  It  is  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  school  at  Aberdeen,  which  has  charter  rights  to  give  indus- 
trial instruction  in  addition  to  its  normal  courses,  has  a  larger  per- 
centage of  students  who  expect  to  teach  than  either  of  the  other 
schools.  The  percentages  of  students  not  intending  to  teach  are, 
Aberdeen,  21.78;  Springfield,  26.21;  Madison,  34.40;  and  Spearfish, 
37.90.  The  school  at  Spearfish  draws  many  students  from  villages 
and  the  ranching  country  where  there  are  no  high-school  facilities. 
It  is  the  only  high  educational  institution  of  any  kind  in  the  Black 
Hills,  aside  from  the  school  of  mines;  as  such  it  has  unquestionably 
served  a  good  purpose.  Here  is  seen  another  argument  for  estab- 
lishing a  junior  college  in  this  section  (see  p.  257).  It  is  not  easily 
explained  why  so  many  students  at  Madison  should  not  wish  to  teach. 
Springfield  and   Spearfish  supply  high-school   facilities   for  their 
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respective  villages,  which  further  accounts  for  the  large  academic 
student  body  that  does  not  expect  to  become  teachers. 

Table  dS. — Data  pertaining  to  birthplaces,  preparation,  and  probable  teaching 
position  of  students  in  South  Dakota  normal  schools. 


Name  of  normal  school. 

DaU  pertaining  to  students. 

Aber- 
deen. 

Madison. 

Spear- 
fish. 

'&■ 

TotaL 

Number  reporting 

485 

260 

309 

165 

i,2og 

Where  bom: 

On  the  farxn     

353 
88 
44 
0 

180 
49 
21 
0 

160 
126 
22 

1 

118 
37 
9 

1 

811 

300 

96 

2 

In  town..... 

In  the  city 

Not  reporting  .. 

Total 

485 

iSO 

309 

1P5 

1.200 

Onardian's  occupation: 

Farmer 

337 
85 
18 

184 
37 

0 

200 
58 
12 
38 

1 

120 
24 

12 

8 

1 

841 

204 

Business 

Prcfrsslonal , ,  ^ , .  „ ^ , .  r ........ . 

51 
100 

Artisan.... 

34               20 
11  1             0 

Not  reporting 

13 

Total 

485  1               2nlt 

309 

165 

1,200 

===== 
377 

lotend  to  teach: 

y« 

1A4 

190 

110 
3 

121 
43 

1 

8G2 

No 

105                80 
3                  0 

360 

Not  reporting 

7 

Total 

485  1           2:>0 

309 

If^ 

1  200 

Intend  to  make  teaching  permanent  occupation: 

312 
142 
31 

164 

86 
n 

144 
101 

4 

75 
49 
41 

€05 

No 

438 

Not  reporting 

76 

Total 

4S5  1            2.50 

309 

105 

108 
13 
44 

1,200 

Where  they  expect  to  teach: 

In  the  country..... 

217 
104 

151 

48 
51 

142 
44 
123 

618 

In  town * 

260 

Not  reoortine 

322 

Total 

485  1            ^Vi 

309 

165 

12 
13 

3 
93 

0 
44 

1.200 

Kind  of  teaching: 

Elementary 

90 
92 
30 

157 
11 

105 

67 
U 
16 
75 
0 
81 

153 
29 
21 

81 

1 

24 

322 

Intern^iate 

145 

High  school 

70 

Uma  school 

400 

Supervisor 

12 

Not  reporting 

254 

Total 

485  1       .250 

309 

43 
80 
42 

1,200 

I>eslre  to  make  rural  teaching  life's  calling: 

Yes 

86 
355 
44 

33 
100 
51 

154 
130 
25 

316 

No....:::  ::::;::::: 

731 

Not  renortiniE.             

162 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

lf>5 

1,200 

Under  changed  conditions  would  make  rural  teach- 
ingUfe'scaUIng: 

1 

175                89 
206              110 
44                51 

111 

70 
128 

87 
33 
45 

462 

No....::::*"::;:*:::: 

470 

Not  renortine                

268 

Total                     

485  1            7M 

309 

165 

1,200 
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The  students  hope  to  teach  in  all  grades  of  schools — ^rural,  othei 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  school,  and  as  special  supervisars 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  largest  number  expect  to  begin  teaching,  al 
least,  in  rural  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  fact  in  the  tabic 
is  that,  while  so  many  were  born  and  reared  in  the  country,  ver] 
few  desire  to  teach  there  out  of  choice.  This  speaks  volumes.  Bui 
very  many  more  express  a  desire  to  teach  there  under  improved  edu- 
cational conditions.  Apparwitly,  then,  the  normal  schools  will  b< 
able  to  supply  many  more  good  rural  teachers  as  soon  as  the  public 
becomes  aware  of  its  responsibilities  toward  the  profession. 

Academic  preparation  and  age  of  the  students, — ^Table  91  gives 
the  academic  preparation  at  admission  and  age  at  completing  the 
present  course.  In  a  total  of  1,209  students,  603  come  direct  from 
the  eighth  grade.  This  is  because  many  communities  have  little  or 
no  high-school  facilities.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  next  largest  group 
(254)  are  graduates  from  four-year  high  schools.  The  ages  of  the 
students  range  according  to  expectation.  Three  groups  (15, 16,  and 
17  years)  will  not  yet  have  reached  legal  teaching  age  when  the 
to  the  group  not  expecting  to  teach, 
course  is  assumed  to  be  completed.    Many  of  these,  no  doubt,  belong 

From  the  above  study  these  facts  may  be  deduced : 

(1)  Students  attending  the  normal  schools  do  not  all  expect  to 
teach. 

(2)  Very  many  rural-bom  students  shun  teaching  in  the  country, 
knowing  from  their  own  childhood  experiences  the  meagerness  of 
teaching  opportunities. 

(3)  Many  ru nil-born  students  would  be  glad  to  teach  in  the 
country  if  teaching  conditions  were  improved, 

(4)  The  normal  schools  extend  a  service  to  communities  without 
high-school  facilities  which  might  be  done  to  better  advantage  by 
rural  high  schools,  State  junior  colleges,  and  denominational  col- 
leges. 

(5)  The  mass  of  the  student  body  are  too  young  to  give  the  normal 
schools  that  atmosphere  of  maturity  and  professional  seriousness 
which  marks  the  students  in  the  other  State  colleges. 
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Table  94. — Data    pertaining   to   entrance   qualifications,   ages,   etc.,   of   South 
Dakota  normal  school  students. 


Name  of  normal  schoQ 

1. 

QuaHflcations  and  ages. 

Aber- 
deen. 

MadLson. 

Spear- 
fish. 

Total. 

Kianber  of  years  completed  above  eighth  grade  at 
time  of  entering  normal  school: 
NooB .7;. 

177 
41 
60 
22 

163 
12 
4 

127 
26 
3S 
2 
57 

1^4 
42 
31 
19 
27 

115 
25 
11 

6 
7 

603 

One 

134 

Two 

Three       

140 
49 

Feur 

254 

Fire 

12 

au 



4 

6 

1 

n 

Total ^ , 

485 

2S0 

309 

165 

1.209 

Age  at  time  of  completing  present  course: 

Fifteen 

2 

7 

» 

116 

61 

90 

60 

33 

31 

17 

10 

2 

7 

4 

3 

1 
5 
27 
81 
67 
40 
16 
9 
1 
2 
2 
2 

0 
0 
16 
66 
70 
55 
50 
21 
11 
5 
6 
2 

3 

Sixteen. 

5 

22 
53 
44 
19 
9 
3 
4 
2 
0 
1 

17 

Serenteen. 

85 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 

Twent  y-onc 

Twenty-two 

Twenty-three 

316 
252 
201 

'^ 

47 

Twenty-four.. 

26 

Twenty-five, 

IS 

Twenty-six. .            

7 

Twenty-seven 

7 

Twenty-eieht 

Twonty-mne 

; 

4 

3 

Thirty:.!?!:..... 

'                 [ 

Tljirty-two 

TWrty-throe 1                                                    '     

Thirty-four 

1 
1 

1 

Forty-two 

1 

1 

Fifty-tour 

i 

Not  given 

' 

3 

16 



Total         

485 

2oO 

309 

165 

1  2U9 

Justification  for  the  presence  of  academic  students  in  the  normal 
schools, — Of  the  603  students  reporting  normal-school  entrance 
direct  from  the  eighth  grade,  many  are  registered  in  the  elementary 
and  intermediate  courses  and  expect  to  become  teachers,  but  a  num- 
ber of  students  are  in  attendance  to  acquire  an  academic  education. 
The  normal  schools  are  justified  in  making  provision  for  such  stu- 
dents coming  from  commimities  without  high-school  facilities,  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  normal-school  courses,  since  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble otherwise  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  academically 
prepared  students  for  the  professional  courses.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  normal  schools  should  refuse  to  accept  purely  academic  students 
who  could  just  as  well  acquire  instruction  elsewhere. 
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Table  95. — List  of  graduates  from  the  normal  schoolSy  1917,  and  their  pre<( 

occupatiofis. 


Schools. 


Aberdeen. 


ICadison. 


Spoarfish . 


Springfield . 


Course  completed. 


Advanced 

Normal  manual  train- 
ing. 
Normal  household  arts 
Drawing  supervis<Hrs . . . 

Music  sui>er  visOTS , 

Primary  and  kinder- 
garten. 
Advanced  industrial . . , 
Intermediate  normal . . , 
Elementary  normal . . . . 


Total.. 


Advanced , 

Advanced  primary. , 

Intermediate. , 

Elementary 


Total.. 


General 

Advanced 

Commercial 

Home  economics. 


Total.. 


Advanced 

Intermediate. . 
Elementary... 


133 


Present  occupations. 


Teaching. 


12 


80 


44 


Total. 


45 


33 


10 


m 


.,'34 


-i 


1 
1 

3  ■-.. 


15     2 


34 


3      1      1 


I 


3 

..lis I  « 
1    7    a 


1   32    213 


,...,. 


It  is  deemed  highly  advisable  by  the  survey  committee  that  the 
students  and  courses  should  be  reclassified  gradually,  so  that  ulti- 
mately all  students  of  less  than  high-school  graduation  be  ranked 
as  prenormal  students  and  grouped  in  a  prenormal  academic  depail- 
ment.  This  can  be  realized  as  soon  as  the  professional  courses  are 
lengthened  to  one,  two,  or  three  years  above  high-school  graduation, 
instead  of,  as  now,  above  eighth-year  graduation. 

Finally,  the  normal  schools  at  Spearfish  and  Springfield  are  justi- 
fied in  furnishing  their  respective  villages  with  high-school  facili- 
ties through  the  medium  of  their  practice  schools  and  the  elementary 
courses,  because  without  this  arrangement  it  would  be  impossible  for 
either  school  to  maintain  its  required  practice  school  and  because 
these  students  pay  the  required  tuition  fee.    . 

Uniformity  of  fundamental  courses  in  all  the  rwrmal  schools. — Id 
1911  the  State  legislature  enacted  a  new  law  relating  to  granting 
teachers'  certificates.  Under  its  provisions  second  and  first  grade 
certificates,  five-year  State  certificates,  and  convertible  two-year  pro- 
visional certificates  are  now  issued  by  the  State  departp^f^jcjl  public 
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instruction  to  normal  school  and  other  accredited  school  students  of 
prescribed  age  and  attainments  without  examination.  This  is  a  long 
^ep  in  the  direction  of  placing  teaching  on  a  professional  basis. 

The  normal-school  courses  are  planned  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law.  They  comprise  three  main  courses — ^the 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  The  first  of  these  meets  the 
requirements  for  the  second-grade  certificate  and  embraces  two  years 
of  study  abovG  the  eighth  grade;  the  intermediate  course  leads  to 
first-grade  certificate  and  embraces  four  years  of  study  above  the 
eighth  grade ;  the  advanced  course  leads  to  a  life  certificate  and  em- 
braces six  years  above  the  eighth  grade. 

The  schools,  further,  have  a  one-year  course  for  high-school  gradu- 
ates, leading  to  first-grade  certificate.  In  addition  to  all  these 
courses,  each  institution  offers  certain  other  courses  sanctioned  by  the 
regents  and  approved  by  the  State  superintendent.  They  appear  in 
Table  95,  which  contains  the  number  enrolled  in  each  course,  the  kind 
of  school  in  which  teaching,  and  other  occupation  if  not  teaching. 

Orffanizatian  of  study  courses  at  Aberdeen. — ^The  Northern  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School  was  organized  in  1901.  The  object  of  its 
establislmient  was  "to  give  instruction  to  persons  of  both  sexes  in 
manual  training  and  in  the  industrial  and  mechanical  trades,  arts, 
and  sciences  and  the  allied  branches  of  learning."  The  act  creating 
the  school  is  comprehensive  and  might  be  construed  in  such  broad 
terms  as  to  make  it  a  competitor  of  the  university  and  the  agricul- 
tural college.  This  would  have  been  unwise  in  the  extreme.  For- 
tunately, whatever  ambitions  the  school  may  have  had  under  former 
administrations  have  been  directed  wisely  by  the  regents,  with  the 
result  that  the  institution  is  satisfied  to  develop  as  a  normal  school, 
laying  exceptional  stress  on  the  industrial  subjects.  In  some  particu- 
lars, however,  thie  committee  believes  the  school  would  do  well  to 
modify  its  study  courses.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
present  study  courses : 

ADVANCED. 

(Six  years  from  eighth  grade.) 

XormaJ,  leading  to  diploma  of  graduation  and  to  tlie  State  certificate  and  life 
diploma. 

(o)  General  course. 

(6)  Normal-manual  training. 

<c)  Normal-music  supervisor. 

(d)  Normal-household  arts. 

(e)  Normal-drawing  supervisor. 

(/)  Normal-primary  and  kindergarten. 
Industrial,  leading  to  diploma  of  graduation  and  accrediting  to  junior  univer- 
Fit7  standing. 

(a)  General  course.  - 

(b)  Manual  training. 

(c)  Domestic  arts. 
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INTERMEDIATE. 
(Four  years  from  eighth  grade.) 

Normal,  leading  to  second-^ade  teachers'  certtftoate,  valid  for  tliree  yeacs. 
Industrictl,  pr^aratory  to  technical  or  engineering  'courses. 

ELEMENTARY. 

(Two  years  from  eighth  grade.) 

Normal^  leading  to  second-grade  teachers'  certificate,  valid  for  two  years. 
Industrial: 

(a)  Trade  courses. 

(b)  Commercial  course  (may  be  completed  In  36  weeks K 

(c)  School  of  agriculture  (may  be  completed  in  winter  terms  oompiisins 

88  weeks). 

These  counses  have  been  approved  l»y  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education 
and  by  the  department  of  public  instruction,  subject  to  the  following  general 
regiilations: 

On  permission  of  the  committee  on  extra  credits,  students  may.  take  25  hours' 
woi^  each  quarter,  this  being  the  maximum  amount  permitted  in  any  cas^. 
Thus  the  way  is  opened  for  15  hours'-  additional  elective  work  each  year. 
(Regents'  resolution  and  educational  department  ruling.) 

These  differentiated  ooursesj  which  are  taken  from  the  1916-17 
calendar  of  the  school,  group  all  subjects  as  "normal"  and  "indus- 
trial" with  subdivisions  under  advanced,  intermediate,  and  ele- 
mraitary  courses. 

The  general  advanced  course  in  the  normal  group  represents  six 
years  of  studj^  above  the  eighth  grade  and  "  leads  to  fuU  junior 
standing  in  the  leading  universities."  Tlie  committee  believes  tliat 
this  course  should  be  abandoned.  Yoimg  i)eople  who  plan  to  attend 
university  or  college  should  enter  those  institutions  as  freshmen. 
Moreover,  as  a  normal  school  is  a  unique,  professional  school,  differ- 
ing in  aim  from  the  purely  academic  instituticms,  it  can  in  no  sense 
be  considered  as  a  college  preparatory  school. 

Subcourses  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  in  the  normal  group  are  all  advanced  six- 
year  courses,  intended  to  prepare  teachers  and  supervisors  in  these 
subjects.  The  equipment  of  the  school  is  ample  for  this  particular 
phase  of  school  work,  which  is  done  so  meagerly  in  the  other  higher 
institutions  that  the  committee  believes  all  these  courses  ought  to  be 
retained  and  strengthened  by  increasing,  gradually,  the  entrance  and 
graduation  requirements,  as  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  intermediate  and  elementary  normal  courses  are  discussed 
later  under  "Proposed  courses  and  standards."  The  industrial 
courses  are  seven  in  number,  including  advanced,  general  manual 
training,  and  household  arts  courses  of  six  years  above  eighth  grade 
preparing  for  junior  university  standing,  and  several  other  inter- 
mediate and  elementary  courses  of  a  commercial  and  trade-course 
nature.  There  is  finally  a  school  of  agriculture,  of  20  weeks'  dura- 
tion. 
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It  is  accordingly  recommended  by  die  committee  that  all  the  in- 
dustrial courses  be  discontinued  after  the  present  war  emergency  has 
parsed,  and  the  equipment  and  facilities  be  utilized  wholly  for  the 
industrial  phases  of  the  normal-school  courses. 

Orffanization  of  study,  courses  at  Spearflsh. — ^This  normal  school 
maintains  well-adapted  advanced,  intermediate,  and  elementary 
normal  courses,  as  well  as  a  three-year  commercial  course,  and  agri- 
culture and  industrial  short  courses  of  three  years  of  18  weelcs  each 
and  a  two-year  vocational  course  for  dressmakers  and  milliners. 

It  is  unquestionably  eagerness  to  serve  their  constituencies  and 
a  fear  that  people  may  otherwise  go  untaught  that  have  tempted  this 
and  other  normal  schools  to  reach  out  and  do  work  which  does  not 
legitimately  belong  in  teacher-training  schools.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  vocational  courses  enumerated  above  have  no  legitimate 
place  in  a  State  normal  schooL  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  committee's  intention  to  eliminate  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  other  industrial  and  vocational  subjects  from  this 
or  any  other  normal  school,  but  rather  to  redirect  the  purpose  of  these 
subjects.  Every  normal  school  in  the  State  should  require  a  certain 
amount  of  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  in  farm  accounting,  in  agri- 
culture, etc.,  but  the  purpose  should  be  to  provide  the  State  with 
better  teachers  rather  than  with  expert  accountants  and  professional 
milliners  and  agriculturists. 

For  this  reason  the  committee  recommends  that  all  courses  in  the 
school  not  planned  for  teachers  be  discontinued. 

Organization  of  study  courses  at  Madison  and  Springfield. — ^These 
schools  adhere  quite  closely  to  the  courses  of  study  outlined  to  meet 
the  certification  law  of  1911.  In  addition  to  the  professional  two, 
four,  and  six  year  courses  described  above,  Madison  offers  a  two-year 
primary  and  kindergarten  course  for  high-school  graduates  or  the 
equivalent.  The  school  is  well  equipped  to  do  this  worlc  Madison 
also  offers  a  two-year  course  for  rural  teachers,  open  to  eighth-year 
graduates.  This  coui*se  is  too  brief  to  prepare  the  right  type  of 
rural  teacher.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  course  on  paper  only,  as  the 
school  has  not  yet  employed  the  necessary  rural  expert  to  have  charge 
of  the  course,  and  no  students  are  enrolled.  The  rural  course  should 
be  reorganized  and  strengthened  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions given  later  in  this  chapter. 

Springfield  offers,  in  addition  to  the  regular  elementary,  inter- 
mediate, and  advanced  courses,  a  business  course  and  s]>ecial  music 
instruction.  The  business  course  as  advertised  "  gives  to  those  who 
wish  to  engage  in  business  pursuits  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves 
in  a  practical  manner,^  etc.  This  goes  clearly  beyond  the  province 
of  a  normal  school.  The  course  should  be  discontinupLjMMi  the 
commercial  subjects  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  regid»"  ' 
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students.  All  students  should  have  an  (^portunity  to  include  much 
public-school  music  in  their  courses  and  even  to  take  private  lessons; 
but  the  committee  is  inclined  to  think  that  private  instruction  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  this  school  and  urges  that  the  tendency  be 
curbed. 

During  the  year  several  hundred  teachers  came  to  the  State  who 
had  received  their  preparation  in  other  States.  However,  these  are 
offset  by  an  almost  equally  large  number  of  teachers  leaving  this 
State  to  teach  in  other  States.  To  say,  then,  that  1,500  teaching 
recruits  go  into  the  schools  annually  with  little  or  no  professional 
preparation  is  probably  not  overstating  the  case,  although  final  data 
are  not  available. 

The  State  needs  annually  about  150  high-school  teachers.  A  very 
small  number  were  supplied  by  the  university  and  the  State  college. 
The  denominational  colleges  supplied  a  larger  niunber,  most  of  whom 
had  had  little  or  no  real  practice  teaching.  This  educational  field 
is  not  fully  occupied.  The  normal  schools  send  a  fair  per  cent  of 
their  graduates  into  rural  schools;  the  rest  go  into  village  and  town 
schools  and  the  nonaccredited  high  schools.  But  the  numbers  are 
wholly  inadequate. 

The  best  interests  of  the  State  seem  to  demand  that — 

(a)  The  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  be 
greatly  enlarged ;  that  to  this  end  one  normal  school  devote  its  ener- 
gies chiefly  to  preparing  rural  teachers,  and  three  schools  to  rural  and 
other  elementary  teachers  and  subject  supervisors. 

{h)  The  best  high  schools  in  the  State  be  authorized  to  prepare 
elementary  teachers  (see  Chapter  XIX)  to  provide  elementary 
schools  with  the  required  number  of  teachers. 

Proposed  standards  for  the  normal  school. — When  the  nonprofes- 
sional courses  are  eliminated  the  normal  schools  can  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  on  improving  the  regular  normal-school  courses.  The 
professionalization  of  the  teaching  staff  must  ultimately  be  decided 
by,  or  at  least  through,  the  normal  schools.  The  way  to  procure  a 
permanent  staff  of  good  teachers  is,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  to 
increase  entrance  requirements  and  lengthen  courses  of  study.  For  a 
person  who  invests  a  good  measure  of  time  and  money  in  his  profes- 
sional education  will  be  loath  to  abandon  his  own  calling  for  other 
callings,  as  is  such  a  .temptation  to  people  who  have  made  no  real 
sacrifice  in  preparation  for  this  life  work. 

The  committee  proposes  at  this  juncture  to  restate  and  lay  down 
for  the  guidance  of  South  Dakota  a  few  of  the  standards  that  have 
been  formulated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  set 
down  as  reasonable  guides  for  other  States: 
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L  The  State  should  require  certain  definite  academic  and  professional  attain^ 
monts  of  all  teachers. 

2.  The  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  normal  schools  should  gradually 
l*  raised  to  graduation  from  a  four-year  accredited  high-school  course. 

3.  The  lowest  grade  of  certificate  to  be  issued  by  the  normal  schools  after 
1*J24  should  represent  two  years  above  high-school  graduation.  After  1925  the 
normal-school  diploma  should  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  finished  satisfac- 
torily a  full  course  of  three  years. 

4.  The  ultimate  standard  of  attainment  for  all  persons  teaching  in  the  State 
should  l)e  graduation  from  an  accredited  four-year  high  school  and  at  least  two 
years  of  professional  preparation. 

Ti.  The  process  of  elimination  should  be  gradual,  to  permit  teachers  in  service 
to  meet  the  new  requirements  without  undue  hardship. 

6.  The  normal  schools  should  organize  thoroughgoing  extension  courses  for 
the  teachers  in  service. 

7.  The  normal  schools  of  this  agricultural  State  should  recognize  a  special 
obligation  to  provide  appropriately  trained  teachers  for  rural  communities. 

8.  The  normal  schools  should  offer  differentiated  courses  of  study  represent- 
ing two  and  three  years  above  high-school  graduation. 

9.  The  principal  function  of  the  normal  schools  should  be  the  preparation  of 
el^nentary  teachers  for  the  rural  and  other  elementary  schools,  while  the  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  departments  of  education  in  the  university  and  the  col- 
leges should  be  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

Recomanendations  for  securing  these  standards. — ^To  secure  the 
establishment  of  the  first  six  of  these  standards  the  committee  rec- 
ommends: 

(a)  That,  beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1920-21, 
the  first  year  of  all  the  courses  (being  the  ninth  year  in  the  public- 
school  course)  as  now  given  be  discontinued,  and  that  for  that  year* 
the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  any  regular  course  of  the 
normal  schools  be  made  the  completion  of  one  full  year  of  the  course 
of  an  accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

(h)  That,  beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1921-22, 
the  second  year  of  all  the  courses  of  study  as  now  given  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  each  year  thereafter  an  additional  year  shall  be 
discontinued  until  by  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1924-25  only 
graduates  from  fully  accredited  high  schools,  or  the  equivalent,  be 
admitted  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools. 

(c)  That  when  the  new  entrance  requirements  begin  to  be  realized 
the  State  normal  schools  may  organize  prenormal-school  departments 
of  an  academic  nature  for  students  from  sections  of  the  State  with- 
out good  high-school  facilities,  provided  that  these  prenormal-school 
departments  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  high-school  distribution  fiball 
haFe  become  ample. 

(d)  That  after  the  close  of  the  spring  session  of  1924  all  normal- 
school  certificates  or  credentials  given  for  the  completion  of  courses 
representing  less  than  two  years  of  study  after  the  compl^jji'"'  '  ■  - 
high-school^urse  of  four  years  be  discontinued. 
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(e)  That  after  the  dose  of  the  spring  t^m  of  1925  the  two-jneti 
course  normal-school  diploma  be  awarded  for  the  eompletian  of  i 
two-year  full  course  above  high-school  graduation,  and  that  the  ad- 
vanced normal-school  diploma  be  awarded  for  completion  of  threej 
year  courses  above  high-school  graduation  only. 

(/)  That,  since  there  are  in  the  service  of  the  rural  and  other  ek^ 
mentary  schools  of  the  State  many  teachers  of  less  academic  an<i 
professional  preparation  than  will  be  required  by  the  higher  stand- 
ards in  use  after  1925,  special  provision  be  made  at  the  summer  ses 
sions  of  the  normal  schools  for  these  teachers,  and  that  such  irregulai 
courses  be  offered  as  may  be  necessary  to  me^  their  needs. 

(g)  That  all  such  teachers  be  required  to  attend  the  simuner  ses- 
sion of  some  normal  school,  university,  or  accredited  college  to  attain 
the  new  standards ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  meet  these  standards  through 
study  at  the  study  centers  organized  for  this  purpose  (see  next  para- 
graph below). 

Train  hg  of  feachcrg  in  service, — ^The  responsibility  of  the  normal 
schools  does  not  stop  with  the  graduation  of  their  tcachers-in-training. 
If  teaching  is  to  be  a  definite  profession,  the  teacher-in-service  must 
continue  to  receive  professional  direction  from  the  normal  schools. 
To  this  end  each  of  the  four  South  Dakota  normal  schools  should 
organize  an  extension  service,  each  operating  within  its  own  normal- 
school  extension  district,  the  boundaries  of  which  may  be  determined 
by  the  State  board  of  regents  or  by  the  administrative  heads  of  the 
four  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  extension  service  should  be 
twofold:  (1)  To  assist  all  teachers  now  in  service  to  attain  the 
gradually  increasing  requirements  under  the  new  standards.  (2)  To 
provide  advanced  work  for  normal-school  graduates  now  in  service. 

It  would  be  unfair  for  the  State  to  require  the  higher  certification 
standards  proposed  above  and  not  to  offer  the  means  by  which  these 
requirements  could  be  attained  without  temporarily  abandoning  the 
teaching  field.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  State  are 
mature  instructors  with  families  and  others  depending  on  them 
for  support,  which  would  prohibit  actual  school  attendance  on  their 
part.  To  reach  this  large  group  of  teachers  is  the  primary  purpose 
in  recommending  an  extension  sennce  in  the  normal  schools.  The 
committee  feels  that  this  extension  work  can  be  made  an  imi>ortant 
part  of  the  normal-school  s*ervice  to  the  State.'  A  director  of  ex- 
tension should  be  appointed  for  each  school  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  assistants  to  establish  week-end  study  centers  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  teachers. 

A  similar  extension  service  has  recently  been  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  surveys  of  the  educational  systems  of 
Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  Arizona.  The  details  of  the  service 
must  be  conducted  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  etch 
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exteaisiosi  district  and  the  State.  The  committee  believe  that  a 
fliodified  form  of  the  so-called  ''  Iowa  plan ''  organized  by  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers'  Collie  for  that  State,  would  meet  the  South  Dakota 
requirements. 

Ad^nmoed  ^ixyorh  f^r  frachmtes, — Graduates  from  the  professional 
courses  of  the  several  State  Bormal  schools  reoei\^  a  n<»iQal -school 
diploma  granted  for  life,  which  entitles  tlie  holder  to  teach  without 
examination  in  any  public  school  in  South  Dakota.  Unfortunately, 
graduation  from  a  normal  school,  howe\^r  good,  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  studeiits  will  make  successful  teaches.  Certain  European  coun- 
tries never  grant  permanent  certificates  until  the  candidate  lias  served 
a  successful  apprenticeship  of  two  or  more  years,  during  which  much 
time  must  be  devoted  to  professional  riding  under  Go\'emment  di- 
rection. The  committee  believes  that  the  professicmal  standards  of 
all  teachers  ^would  be  greatly  improved  if  provisional  licenses  only 
were  granted  <mi  the  basis  of  normal-school  diplomas,  but  that  these 
lioeases  should  be  converted  into  life  certificates  after  the  graduates 
shall  have  proved  both  their  ability  to  teach  and  their  willingness 
and  ability  to  carry  forward  cultural  and  professional  study  without 
the  constant  oversight  of  teachers  and  other  school  helps.  To  this 
end  the  committee  recommends  an  extension  servnee  for  normal-school 
giadnates  much  like  the  service  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
ti<m  in  its  educational  sur\'eys  of  Washington,  North  Dakota,  and 
Arizona,  namely: 

(I)  That  tor  all  graduates  of  the  normal  schocJs  who  hold  diplomas 
valid  as  certificates  to  teach  in  the  State  tlie  State  department  of 
public  instruction  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  presidents  of  the 
normal  schools  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  education  in 
the  university,  prepare  thoroughgcwng  courses  of  study,  including 
both  professional  and  cultural  subjects,  which  may  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  time  of  beginning  study; 
that  examinations  on  portions  of  these  courses  be  held  from  time  to 
time;  and  that  no  person  receive  a  permanent  license  to  teach  in 
the  public  scho(ds  of  the  State  until  after  he  has  passed  a  final  ex- 
amination in  all  courses  prescribed ;  the  final  examination  should  be 
passed  not  earlier  than  two  nor  later  than  five  years  after  the  time 
of  leaving  the  normal  school. 

(2)  That  State,  county,  and  city  superintendents  and  supervisors 
be  required  to  give  special  attention  to  young  teachers  who  are  pur- 
suing these  prescribed  courses  of  study  and  have  not  yet  received  a 
permanent  license  to  teach.  Before  granting  the  permanent  license 
to  any  teacher  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  should  re- 
quire a  statement  that  such  teacl^r  has  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation on  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  also  a  specific  report 
from  a  qualified  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  in^>ector  that  this 
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teacher  has  taught  satisfactorily  not  less  than  16  months  in  the  schixds 
of  the  State.  And  this  report  should  be  accompanied  by  detailed 
records  of  the  work  done  within  the  past  eight  months,  showing  its 
excellence  and  defects. 

(3)  That  the  same  policy  in  regard  to  permanent  licenses  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  be  pursued  with  teachers  enter- 
ing the  service  from  other  States,  The  first  license  granted  to  any 
such  teacher  should  be  a  temporary  license. 

Specialized  departments  in  wfiieh  to  prepare  rural  teachert. — ^The 
State  requires  about  five  rural  teachers  for  each  one  needed  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  The  educational  needs  of  the  rural-school  teachers 
have  already  been  alluded  to  elsewhere,  but  the  subject  is  important 
enough  to  warrant  special  discussion. 

The  tragic  mistake  has  been  to  assume  that  rural  teachers  can  get 
along  with  less  preparation  than  is  needed  elsewhere.  Consequently, 
inexperienced,  immature,  and  half-taught  persons  have  been  pushed 
out  into  rural  districts  to  teach,  with  the  result  that  rural  schools 
in  many  places  do  not  provide  the  kind  of  education  required  by  its 
patrons.  It  is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  that  teachers  in  rural  schools 
should  have  as  much  general  education  and  professional  skill  as 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  in  town  schools.  In  addition  they 
need  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  in  many  subjects  not  necessary  for 
the  elementary  teachers  in  town  schools.  Rural  teachers  must  un- 
derstand the  underlying  problems  of  country  life  and  must  have 
correct  vision  and  point  of  view  and  zeal  to  undertake  the  trying 
tasks  of  modern  rural  teaching.  This  calls  for  many-sided  special- 
ized preparation  which  can  not  be  acquired  in  the  general  pedagogi- 
cal courses.  Specialized  departments  in  charge  of  rural  life  experts 
are  necessary  if  the  schools  would  solve  this  important  problem.  The 
courses  offered  must  be  practical  and  contain  all  the  sciences  that  per- 
tain to  rural  life;  moreover,  the  courses  must  be  made  at  least  as 
long  in  time  as  the  advanced  courses  preparing  for  teaching  in  town. 
Land  and  laboratories  are  needed  in  which  to  apply  the  course  of 
study.  There  should  also  be  a  rural  practice  school  of  the  consoli- 
dated type  established  in  connection  with  each  normal  school,  and 
other  near-by  rural  schools  might  profitably  be  organized  for  rural 
observation  purposes. 

Teaching  sta-ff  and  class  organization. — The  following  sununary 
(Table  03)  giving  (1)  the  number  of  regular  instructors,  (2)  salaries 
for  the  regular  school  year  of  three  terms,  (3)  the  average  number  of 
different  subjects  taught,  (4)  the  average  number  of  class  periods 
per  week  for  each  instructor,  (5)  the  average  number  of  students  per 
hours,  and  (6)  the  average  number  of  student  clock  hours  per  week, 
furnishes  an  exact  basis  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  four  State 
normal  schools: 
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Table  96. — Xumbcry  salary ^  and  class  tcork  of  the  instructors  of  normal  schools 

of  South  Dakota, 


Nonnal  9cho(ds. 

Number 

dtrue- 
tors. 

Average 

salary  for 

regular 

school 

year. 

Average 
number 
of  sub- 
jects 
taught. 

Average 
number 
of  reci- 
tations 
per 
week. 

Average 
number 

of 
students 
per  class. 

Average 

student 

clock 

hours 

per 

week. 

Critic 
teacher 
and 
others  not 
classed 
as  regu- 
lar. 

Average 
salary  of 
those  not 
classed 
as  regu- 
lar in- 
structors. 

Aberdeen .......... 

33 
15 
23 
14 

11,383.58 
1,456.67 
1,293.50 
1,121.43 

3+ 
3+ 
3+ 
3+ 

18 
14 
24 
16 

27 
35 
31 
17 

410 
466 
601 
271 

2 
14 
12 

7 

8410 

Madison. 

374 

880 

SpringMd 

321 

Average. 

21 

1,313.77 

3+ 

18 

28 

437 

9 

496 

The  table  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  following  standards 
for  normal  schools  now  generally  accepted  by  students  of  education 
who  have  given  serious  study  to  the  internal  administration  of  this 
class  of  schools: 

(1)  The  average  salary  of  regular  instructors  should  approach 
$2,000  per  annum;  the  salary  of  practice  school-teachers  should  ap- 
proach $1,800. 

(2)  The  number  of  classroom  clock  hours  per  instructor  should 
not  exceed  20  per  week. 

(3)  The  number  of  students  per  class  should  not  exceed  30  or  35, 
except  in  lecture  work. 

(4)  The  average  number  of  student  clock  hours  carried  by  an 
instructor  may  reach  300  and  400,  the  reasonable  load  in  any  case 
being  determined  by  the  kind  of  work  required. 

The  summary  distinguishes  between  regular  normal  school  instruc- 
tors and  critic  teachers,  assistants,  part-time  teachers,  etc.  Aberdeen 
has  the  largest  number  of  regular  instructors,  and  Springfield  the 
smallest.  The  salaries  average  very  low  throughout  and  should 
be  scaled  up  to  the  standards  laid  down  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  average  number  of  .subjects  is  about  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  the 
schools  are  organized  on  a  reasonably  definite  departmental  basis. 

The  number  of  recitations  per  instructor  average  only  18  per  week, 
which  is  less  than  the  standard  load.  Spearfish  alone  averages  above 
the  standard.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  average  number  of 
students  per  class.  None  can  be  considered  too  large,  and  Spring- 
field carries  classes  that  are  unusually  small.  The  average  number 
of  student  clock  hours  is  too  high  at  Spearfish,  because  the  instructors 
carry  more  than  the  standard  requirement  of  recitations.  Spring- 
field is  not  running  at  full  capacity;  the  other  two  schools  carry 
about  the  correct  load  of  student  clock  hours,  although  the  figures 
are  somewhat  high,  due  to  the  large  number  of  physical  culture  and 
music  students  included  in  the  tables. 
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From  the  above  it  appears : 

(1)  That  the  normal  school  staflfs  are  greatly  underpaid. 
.    (2)  That  staff  members  can  no{^  be  said  to  be  overloaded  witb 
work ;  indeed,  the  standards  being  about  right  with  the  exception  o{ 
Springfield,  which  operates  at  about  two-thirds  capacity,  due  to  the 
small  number  of  students  in  attendance. 

Section   3.   MAINTENANCE,  PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT,  AND    PRESENT 
NEEDS  OF  THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

(A)   THE  NORTHERN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAI.  SCHOOL. 

Physical  equipment. — ^The  general  equipment  of  this  school  k 
adequate  for  good  in^ruction.  The  groimds  comprise  25  acre^, 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Aberdeen,  platted  to  lawns,  shrubbery, 
agricultural  experiment  plats,  playgrounds,  etc.  Six  buildings  arc 
used  for  school  purposes,  two  being  dormitories,  devoted  entirely  io 
the  use  of  young  women.  The  central  building  contains  laboratories, 
classrooms,  and  the  library  collections.  The  administration  build- 
ing, as  signified  in  the  name,  contains  the  executive  offices,  and  in 
addition  the  auditorium,  post  office,  book  store,  home  economics, 
kitchen  and  serving  rooms,  and  recitation  rooms.  The  manual  arts 
building  contains  the  school's  well-equipped  wood  and  metal  shops, 
tool  and  stock  room,  forge  shop,  foundry,  drafting  room,  g}'mnasium, 
and  other  rooms  and  equipment.  This-  building  is  exceptionally  well 
adapted  for  advanced  industrial  work,  as  well  as  for  the  type  of 
manual  training  required  in  the  public  schools.  The  central  heat- 
ing plant  is  well  equipped  with  high-pressure  boilers,  which  are 
ample  for  all  purposes.  This  school  has  no  practice  school  equip- 
ment on  the  premises,  as  all  practice  teaching  is  done  in  the  Aberdeen 
public  schools. 

Additional  eqmpment  needed. — ^This  school  has  unquestionably 
received  more  liberal  appropriations  than  any  other  normal  school 
in  the  State,  although  it  has  not  had  any  too  much.  A  liberal  treat- 
ment of  all  the  normal  schools  is  the  best  policy  for  the  legislature 
to  follow.  These  schools  must  be  assisted  in  every  way  to  expand 
and  attract  more  students.  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  should  have  certain  definite  equipment  for  future  enlarge- 
ment.   This  incl  ndes  : 

(1)  A  new  auditorium  and  gymnasium. 

(2)  Remodeling  the  old  dormitory  for  women. 

(3)  A  rural  practice  school. 

(4)  Increased  library  facilities,  equipment,  and  books. 

Plans  should  be  made  for  one  substantial  building  to  be  used  «5 
auditorium  and  gymnasium.  The  present  assembly  hall  should  be 
converted  into  library  quarters,  and  the  present  library  transferred 
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beui  the  centr^  building  where  tite  present  quartexs  are  needed  for 
classrooms.  The  gyianasiuin  is  too  small  and  poorly  located  for 
present  needs.  Tlie  ^>ace  now  occupied  by  the  gymnasium  could  be 
smd  to  gocMi  advantage  by  tlie  industrial  classes.  For  the  new  build- 
ing $200,000  would  be  iseeded. 

The  woQum^s  building  could  be  remodeled  and  modernized  at  an 
outlay  of  a.bout  $10,000. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  the  schodi  is,  however,  rural  practice 
sciecd  facilities.  Since  the  biggest  present  task  of  the  normal  sdiools 
is  to  a]^ply  naanj'  well-preiiai»d  rural  teachers,  each  of  tlie  four 
schools  should  be  provided  with  gfood  practice  school  plants  of  the 
consolidated  type.  Aberdeen  should  acquire  tlte  triangular  tract  of 
U  meases  adjacent  to  the  athletic  field.  Here  should  be  erected  a 
modd  two-room  school,  with  full  basement,  and  a  model  teachers' 
cottage,  both  structures  complying  with  tlie  suggestions  for  ideal 
school  plants  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  report.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  for  the  school  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Aberdeen  township  board  to  conscdidate  its  three  one-room  schools 
at  the  proposed  model  schooL 

(b)  the  state  normal  school  at  madxsoj^. 

Ph^ica}  -efuifmenJt — ^The  school  is  hampered  for  lack  of  ample 
finaxicial  support  and  up-to-d<CI»  equipment.  The  school  boa<?ts  an 
excellent  training-school  building,  a  good  gymnasium,  and  aai  ade- 
quate heating  plant  The  re^  of  the  plant  and  equipment  is  wholly 
madeqnate.  Aside  fnmi  the  buildings  mentioned  above,  the  school 
utilizes  the  so-called  east  wing  and  west  wing  for  recitation  rooms, 
laboratories,  library,  auditorium,  and  administration  purposes.  An- 
other building  is  used  as  dormitory  for  yoang  women. 

The  library  c^llecticm  is  snaall  (4,000  volumes)  and  poorly  housed. 
A  definite  annual  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $750  is  necessary  to 
get  the  collection  brought  Tq^  to  date.  Tiiis  school  has  no  equipment 
for  manual  training  and  shopwork,  if  one  leaves  out  of  consideration 
one  poorly  equipped  cellar  room  not  worth  mentioning.  The  audi- 
torium is  small  and  difficult  of  access.  The  exit  is  badly  planned  and 
dangerous. 

Additional  equipment  m^  tewchhig  staf  needed  at  Madison, — {1) 
The  plan  of  the  school  authorities  has  been  from  the  first  to  connect 
the  east  and  west  wings  by  a  central  main  building.  Tins  is  an  ex  • 
client  idea  for  a  State  like  South  Dakota,  with  its  sevei^  winter 
weather.  The  committee  rerommends  that  a  large  central  building 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  ahout  $200,000,  between  the  present  wings  and 
connected  to  them  by  fireproof  protected  passageways.  The  new 
building  should  be  fireproof  throughout,  and  should  be  planned  to 
house  the  administration  offices,  the  library,  a  number  of  recitation 
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rooms,  and  the  auditorium.    This  readjustment  would  allow  ample 
space  for  industrial  work  in  one  of  the  present  wings. 

(2)  This  school  should  devote  all  its  energies  to  preparing  ele- 
mentary-school teachers,  including  rural  teachers,  since  it  lies  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  agricultural  section.  To  this  end  the  normal  school 
must  establish  a  practical  rural  j^ractice  school.  A  school  plant  is 
recommended,  identical  with  that  reconmiended  for  Aberdeen.  Th6 
normal-school  campus  contains  20  acres.  It  is  urged  that  20  acres 
lying  near  by  (which  the  conmiittee  understands  can  be  procured 
now  at  a  reasonable  price)  be  purchased  and  used  for  rural  school 
plant  and  agricultural  experimentation. 

(3)  The  following  staff  members  should  be  added  without  further 
delay :  An  expert  to  organize  the  rural  school  department,  a  manual- 
training  director,  one  assistant  in  home  economics,  one  instructor 
in  public-school  music,  one  critic  teacher,  and  one  additional  janitor, 

(c)    THE  STATE*  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  SPEARFISH. 

Physical  equipment. — The  school  plant  is  composed  of  four  large 
buildings  and  a  central  heating  plant  set  in  80  acres  of  land  used  for 
grounds  and  school  farm.  This  school  is  fortunate  in  having  its  own 
school  farm  of  70  acres.  This  is  sure  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  future  rural  teacher  training  at  the  school.  The  main  building 
is  large  and  well  equipped.  The  laboratories  and  classroom  equip- 
ment are  very  satisfactory.  The  library  is  the  most  complete  (19,000 
volumes)  in  any  of  the  normal  schools.  The  Wenona  Cook  Hall,  or 
Young  Women's  Hall,  while  on  the  whole  well  planned,  should  be 
supplied  with  fire  escapes  without  delay.  The  training-school  build- 
ing is  a  satisfactory  structure. 

The  gymnasium  and  auditorium  (under  construction)  as  planned 
is  a  splendid  structure;  but,  unfortunately,  the  present  appropriation 
is  insufficient  to  complete  it.  The  exterior  aspect  of  the  building,  at 
least,  will  be  unattractive  until  the  whole  is  completed  according  to 
the  original  plans. 

Needed  improvements. — The  following  improvements  are  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  as  essential : 

(1)  An  additional  appropriation  of  $60,000  to  complete  the  gym- 
nasium building  according  to  original  plans  and  specifications. 

(2)  A  rural  practice  school  of  the  consolidated  type,  to  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $7,500,  and  a  home  for  its  teachers  to  cost  $3,500. 

(3)  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  complete  platting  and  planting 
the  school  grounds,  which  have  received  little  attention  in  the  past. 

(4)  An  appropriation  sufficient  to  install  new  steam  boiler  to  ade- 
quately heat  the  school  buildings. 
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(d)    THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

Physical  equipment. — ^The  grounds  of  this  normal  school  comprise 
20  acres  of  land  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  town  and  the  Mis- 
souri Valley.  The  school  has  just  procured,  through  purchase,  an 
additional  tract  of  land  suitable  for  rural  practice  grounds. 

The  present  plant  includes  a  substantial  main  building  (the  central 
section  and  one  wing  only  completed),  a  young  women's  dormitory, 
a  new.  building  used  for  science  classrooms  and  gymnasium,  and  a 
central  heating  plant. 

Needed  additions  and  improvements. — ^The  committee  recommends 
the  following  additions  and  improvements  for  the  school  at  Spring- 
field: 

(1)  Erection  of  wing  to  complete  the  main  building. 

(2)  Construction  of  a  second  building  to  be  used  as  dormitory 
and  dining  hall. 

(8)  Construction  of  a  complete  rural  practice  school. 

The  regents  should  dedicate  this  normal  school  to  the  special  func- 
tion of  preparing  rural  teachers.  This  calls  for  much*  land  for  ex- 
perimentation and  good  laboratory  equipment.  It  requires  also  good 
school  "  home  "  for  the  teachers  in  charge. 

The  main  building  can  be  completed  at  an  outlay  of  $50,000; 
$10,000  additional  required  for  remodeling  the  rest  of  the  building. 
At  the  present  time  the  school  is  obliged  to  house  its  home  economics 
department  and  art  department  in  the  subbasement  of  the  old  build- 
ing.   This  is  bad. 

The  dormitory  is  overcrowded,  91  girls  residing  in  a*  building 
planned  for  80.  Such  a  new  building  can  probably  be  erected  for 
$50,000. 

Finally,  $7,500  should  be  appropriated  for  a  two-room  consoli- 
dated rural  practice  school  and  $3,500  for  a  teachers'  cottage  and 
community  house,  both  of  which  should  be  erected  on  the  18  acres 
of  land  described  above. 

SUMMARY  OF   RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING   TO  THE  STATE   NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the 
normal  schools.    That  to  this  end — 

(<r)  The  normal  school  at  Springfield  devote  its  energies  chiefly 
to  preparing  rural  teachers. 

(b)  The  normal  schools  at  Madison  and  Spearfish  devote  their 
energies  chiefly  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers 
and  special-subject  supervisors. 
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(e)  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen 
devote  its  energies  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers 
and  soperrisors,  ineluding  supervisors  of  industrial  mbjeetSb 

2.  The  gradual  iocreaae  of  entranoe  requirements  to  graduaiioQ 
from  an  accredited  four-year  high  school. 

3.  The  granting  of  no  ncM-mal-school  certificates  after  the  spring 
session  of  1924  for  less  than  the  completion  of  two  years  of  nofiaal- 
sdiool  wor^  above  hi^i-school  graduation. 

4.  The  award  after  the  spring  session  of  1925  of  a  two-year  cofo^ 
normal-school  diploma  for  the  completicm  of  the  two-year  ctrntab 
above  h^h-sdiool  graduation,  and  of  the  advanced  normal-^school 
diploma  for  completion  of  three  years  above  high-sdiool  graduation. 

5.  The  provision  by  the  normal  schools  for  differentiated  counes 
of  study  of  two  and  three  jrears  above  high-echool  graduation. 

6.  The  establishment  of  ^>ecial  sumnwr  and  irzegular  courses  to 
enable  teachers  in  service  to  fulfill  the  new  academic  and  x>rofflKsion*i 
requirements. 

7.  llie  division  of  the  State  into  extensdon-servioe  -districts,  one 
for  each  normal,  school,  witliin  which  each  normal  school  j^iall  or- 
ganize an  extension  service  for  the  teadiers  of  the  State. 

8.  The  preparation  of  courses  of  study  for  the  further  training  ct 
teachers  in  service,  the  satisfactory  oompletion  of  which  shall  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  license  to  teach. 

9.  The  organization  of  specialized  rural  school  departments  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  normal  schoola 

10.  Liberal  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  normal-school  instructors. 
lU  More  liberal  financial  support  of  all  ihe  normal  schools,  to 

enable  them  to  readi  the  largest  possible  number  of  future  teachers. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  de- 
mentary  schools,  whether  in  rural  communities  <»r  in  towns  or  cities, 
dliould  be  just  as  thorough  as  ior  high  schools,  and  that  the  ultimmti* 
training  should  include  four  years  of  work  beyond  the  high  sdiool. 
How  rapidly  this  standard  shall  be  approached  in  South  Dakota  tho 
commission  can  not  foresee.    As  to  how  rapidly  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  normal  schools  should  be  lengthened  to  four  years  the  commis- 
sion is  not  prepared  to  make  a  recommendation.    The  constituency 
of  the  student  body  attending  the  normal  schools  and  the  inean^ 
available  for  the  support  of  the  normal  schools  are  conditioning 
factors  which  the  regents  of  education  will  bear  in  mind.    The  fore- 
going recommendations  do  not  in  any  way  preclude  the  possibility 
of  enhancing  and  extending  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  beyond 
the  minimjum  limits  here  prescribed. 
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Chapter  XIX. 


PREPARATION   OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOL   TEACHERS— THE 
UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGES. 


SecUoa    i.    THB    DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION   IN   THE    UNIVERSITY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Purpose  of  the  department. — ^The  purpose  of  the  department  of 
education,  as  expressed  by  the  university  authorities — 

Is  to  furnish  adequate  faciUties  for  the  study  of  the  science  of  education  and 
the  art  of  teaching.  It  is  designed  to  fit  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and 
superintendents  for  the  schools  of  the  State,  though  its  courses  are  open  to 
anjrotie  intemested  in  the  work  of  education. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  161  persons  who  are  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  normal  schools,  or  colleges  of  the  State  hold  degrees 
from  the  University  of  South  Dakota  or  have  taken  courses  in  the 
university.    These  teachers  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

{a)  Thirty -nine  superintendents  and  principals  and  fifty-nine 
teachers  -who  hold  degrees  or  are  working  for  advanced  degrees  and 
teaching  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  or  colleges  of  the  State. 

(i)  Twenty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  and  ten  teachers, 
who  are  undergraduates  of  the  university,  teaching  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  of  State  certificates. 

(&)  Twenty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  and  ten  teachers, 
schools  of  the  State  on  State  certificates. 

Of  the  161  teachers  19  are  members  of  normal  school,  college,  and 
university  faculties  and  4  have  resigned  for  war  duties.  This  leaves 
138  in  the  public  schools,  11  of  whom  are  elementary-school  teachers. 
The  net  total  is  127  superintendents,  principals,  and  high-school 
tcadiers  employed  in  the  State,  or  about  15  per  cent  of  the  actual 
number  required  to  supply  secondary  schools.  Furthermore,  not  all 
of  the  127  teachers  have  come  into  the  high  schools  through  the 
department  of  education  of  the  university,  although  probably  most 
of  them  have  had  some  courses  in  education.  From  this  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  university  has  only  barely  touched  the  problem  of  preparing 
teachers  for  secondary  schools, 
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Number  and  distribution  of  students  enrolled  in  educcUioru — ^The 
number  of  students  taking  courses  in  education  the  first  semester  of 
1917-18  was  141,  distributed  as  follows:  South  Dakota,  131;  Iowa, 
9;  Nebraska,  1. 

DisiHhuiion  of  South  Dakota  tttudents  in  education,  by  counties. 


Beadle 

Bonhomme 

Brown 

Brule 


1 

4 

3 

1 

Charles  Mix 8 

Clark 1 

Clay 32 

Codington 6 

Davison 2 

Day    1 

Douglas 4 

Edmunds 1 

Faulk 5 


Grant 1 

Gregory 4 

Hughes   3 

Hutchinson 1 

Jerauld 1 

Kingsbury 2 

Lake 2 

I^wrence   2 

Lincoln   5 

McCook 6 

Marshall 1 

Meade   2 

Minnehaha 9 


Moody 2 


Pennington 

Roberts 

Sanborn    

Shannon    

Spink 

1 

1 

— -     6 

1 

5 

Turner 

I 

Union 

5 

Yankton    

1 

Total 131 


The  courses  offered  by  the  department  of  education  the  first  semes- 
ter of  1917-18  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  were  as 
follows : 

students. 


Course  1.  Fundamental  conceptions  of  e*lucatlon 

Course  3.  Principles   of  education 

Course  7.  Measuring  results   of  teaching 

Course  9.  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools— 
Course  IL  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools- 
Course  17,  School  administration  and  supervision 

Course  25.  Teaching  processes 

Course  27.  Interest,  motivation,  and  appreciation 


80 
39 

6 
29 

9 

2 
18 

T 


Of  these  courses  all  but  17,  25,  and  27  are  elementary  or  introduc- 
tory. The  eight  courses  were  given  by  a  staff  of  two  professors  and 
two  assistants,  who,  in  addition,  devote  much  time  to  extension 
teaching. 

Future  policy. — The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  time  is  op- 
portune to  reorganize  the  present  department  of  education  as  a  school 
of  education  in  charge  of  a  capable  dean  and  an  ample  staff  of  pro- 
fessors and  assistants.  The  school  of  education  should  occupy  a 
building  of  its  own,  well  furnished  with  laboratory  equipment  and 
other  facilities  required  in  a  modern  school  of  education.  In  this 
should  be  housed  also  the  university  practice  school  of  high-school 
rank.  It  is  essential  that  the  students  pursuing  educational  courses 
have  access  to  such  a  well-organized  practice  school.  Now,  all  stu- 
dents who  have  had  teaching  experience  are  excused  from  practice 
teaching;  all  others  acquire  some  experience  in  the  Vermillion  high 
school.    The  present  system,  however,  does  not  give  the  teachers  in 
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training  such  adequate  or  systematic  practice  experience  as  they 
should  have. 

With  its  department  of  education  reorganized  as  here  proposed, 
the  university  should  be  able  to  overcome  the  drawbacks  of  poor 
geographical  location  and  furnish  the  State  with  an  annually  increas- 
ing number,  of  administrators,  supervisors,  and  high-school  teachers. 

Section   a.  DEPARTMENT    OF   EDUCATION   IN    THE   STATE    COLLEGE. 

Present  status. — The  department  of  education  in  the  State  college 
IS  of  recent  origin,  and  is  still  in  the  process  of  organization.  The 
department  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  principals  and 
saperintendents  for  the  agricultural  and  industrial  high  schools,  and 
teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  training. 

As  can  best  be  seen  from  the  list  of  graduates  for  1917  (p.  225) 
who  elected  courses  in  education,  the  department  does  not  yet  occupy 
the  place  it  should  have  in  supplying  teachers  of  vocational  sub- 
jects, and  administrators  and  supervisors  for  the  new  kind  of  rural 
schools  proposed  in  this  survey,  the  organization  of  which,  is  likely 
to  be  hastened  by  the  standards  set  up  under  the  Smith-jHughes  Act. 

Policy  of  expansion. — It  is  definitely  settled  that  the  State  col- 
lege will  prepare  all  the  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  taking 
advantage  of  the  agricultural-education  provision  in  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  and  at  least  some  of  the  teachers  in  home  economics. 
If  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  committee  are  adopted,  the 
State  college  will  probably  prepare  all  the  latter  class  teachers. 

The  atnxosphere  of  the  agricultural  college  and  its  large  equipment 
make  this  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  .prepare  not  alone  the  vocational 
teachers  spoken  of  above,  but  also  principals  of  the  large  consolidated 
and  rural  high  schools  and  continuation  schools  urged  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

At  the  present  time  a  single  professor  is  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  school  to  enlarge  the  depart- 
ment. It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  school  to  enlarge  the  department 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  public  demands.  The  conunittee 
recommends  that  the  following  organization  be  consummated  imme- 
diately : 

t  That  the  department  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  professor  of  education 
and  director  of  the  department  (who  shaU  conduct  the  courses  in  educational 
theory  and  practice). 

2.  That  there  be  appointed  to  assist  him  (a)  one  specialist  of  agricultural 
education ;  (&)  one  specialist  of  home  economics  education ;  and  (c)  one  special- 
ist of  rural  education. 
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Section  3.  EDUCATIONAL  COURSES   IN   ACCREDITED   COLLEGES  AND 

ACADEMIES. 

Legidatme  provisions* — Uader  die  panovisi^^  -of  sections  13  aaid  14 
of  4h«  .school  laws  of  South  Dakota  the  State  •depaii»a«SKt  of  puUic 
instruction  lias  approved  tbe  work  of  oertain  d^MMBiiiatiaAal  fichools 
in  the  State  and  has  placed  these  schools  on  Bqual  terms  wkh  the 
State  schools  in  the  matter  of  receiving  State  certificates. 

SectioQ  13,  on  life  diplomas,  provides  that — 

a  life  diploma  from  the  State  university  or  from  aay  approved  coU^je  hav- 
ing a  regular  course  of  study,  in  which  at  least  four  years  above  an  approved 
hlgh-sdiool  course  are  required,  may  t)e  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  examination  tn 
itte  Kubjects  named,  if  the  applicant  Iws  in  ld«  college  course  pforsoed  eoe 
course  &i  pedagogical  studies  and  pedagogical  profiessianal  ti«MlB&  oonaprising 
at  least  one-fourth  worls  during  at  least  18  months. 

Under  this  section  the  following  institutions  have  been  placed  on 
tjie  a;ccredited  list:  Augastana  OoUe^,  Dakota  Weslejan  Uni-versity, 
Huron  College,  Sioux  Fa,lls  College,  Yankton  CoU^e, 

Hie^  .s&hools  are  also  accredited  under  section  14,  proridhig  for 
tiae  ksue  of  State  certificates. 

Sedion  14  of  the  school  law  provides  that — 

a  diploma  6^m  any  State  normal  sdiool  in  Bouth  Datota,  having  a  <»otirse  hi 
w54i(4i  at  least  tu'o  years'  worlj  above  an  apiM*oved  four-year  high-school  ooiurse 
is  required,  may  be  ace^^d  in  lieu  €if  a»  esaminatloai  in  the  subjects  named: 
Pror4d€4  further^  Tliat  a  <liplOTQa  from  any  other  school  having  a  course  of 
fjtudy  equivalent  in  exfwit  and  similar  in  character  may  be  acc^ted  in  tteu  of 
an  examination  In  the  subjects  named. 

Provided  further,  Tliat  applicants  for  State  <iertiflcate,  upon  normal  or  other 
S(^}00l  ci^CTitiaiB,  must  show  that  the  course  ^f  study  pursued  taierel-n  -con- 
tained a  course  of  at  least  18  months  of  pedagogy  and  pg^ofessJonal  training, 
«on]#riiilag  at  least  one-fourtli  said  time. 

Under  this  secticm  the  following  instit^ons  have  been  accredited, 
in  addition  to  the  five  enumerated  above:  Lutheran  normal  and 
Wessington  Springs  junior  college. 

In  addition  to  tiie  courses  fm*  State  certificates,  these  two  sAotds 
ofier  coui*ses  leading  to  firs^  and  second  grade  certificates.  Notre 
Dame  Academy  and  Ward  Academy  likewise  offer  oonrses  leading 
to  first  and  second  grade  certificates. 

Annual  teacher  accessions  from  the  accredited  colleges. — Table  97 
shows  that  47  students  in  the  accredited  colleges  completed  the 
required  pedagogical  and  professional  courses  entitling  them  to  life 
diplomas;  37  others  completed  the  six-year  course  for  the  five-year 
State  oertifica4«u  In  all,  1^  ^iudents  completed  one  or  another  of 
the  four-certrficate  courses.  Of  these,  144  .are  tea<3iing  the  present 
year. 
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Tjlxlb  97. — Orftduat€8  in  education  from  acnrdited  denominational  colleges  and 

academics^  1911. 


iBStltntions. 

Life 
diploiiut. 

State 
certifi- 
cate. 

Firet- 
grade 
certifi- 
cate. 

Second- 
g*^e 

certifi- 
cate. 

Total 

Dumber 

in  1917-18. 

Anrastana  Oollffgo 

13 

10 

17 

DakoU  Wesleyan.  University 

19 
15 
2 
11 

la 
6 
4 

11 
3 
1 

22 

Rnnm  Cdllfigw ^^,    --. , 

15 

8ioox  Falls  CoUcee 

1 

Tazdrton  CoUe^ 

17 

Latberan  Normal  SchooL 

9 
11 
10 

26 
15 
14 

28 

Wessincitoii  Spring  Junior  CMlege. 

24 

^wd  A^^fwlf^^y -  -^ r. 

20 

fotmX    . 

47 

87 

43 

05 

144 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  the  denominational  schools  are 
taking  an.  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  the  State,  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way  by  the  State  authorities. 

Policy  of  inapectinff  and  re-accrediting  the  denominational  schools. — 
It  is  vitally  important  that  the  State  authorities  which  have  placed 
these  schools  on  tlw  accredited  lists  should  also  exercise  the  authority 
of  ins{>ection  over  them,  so  far  as  their  facilities  for  teacher  training 
are  concerned.  The  c(»nmittee  believes  that  former  State  superin- 
tendents have  been  too  ready  to  grant  the  right  of  accrediting,  and 
that  as  a  result  several  schools  enjoy  this  important  function  which 
are  not  adequately  equipped  for  the  work.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to 
go  into  details  of  all  the  weaknesses  discovered.  Attention  is,  how- 
ever, called  to  the  following  facts: 

1.  Augustana  College  is  only  a  junior  college  and  should  no  longer 
be  accredited  for  life  diploma  under  the  four-year  college  course. 

2.  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Huron  College,  and  Yankton  Col- 
lege rank  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  are  the  only  colleges  fitted,  by 
reason  of  teaclting  staff,  laboratory  and  library  equipment,  etc.,  to 
grant  the  life  diploma  on  equal  terms  with  the  State  schools. 

3.  The  colleges  now  accredited  to  offer  courses  leading  to  life 
diplomas  and  State  certificates  do  not  have  the  equipment  (practice 
school,  etc.)  to  instruct  elementary  school  teachers  which  most  of  the 
six-year  course  teachers  become. 

4.  The  equipment  of  the  schools  that  limit  their  courses  to  the 
State  certificate  and  the  first  and  second  grade  certificates,  or  first 
and  second  grade  certificates  only,  is  generally  too  meager.  This 
refers  particularly  to  training-school  facilities  and  professional 
libraries. 

5.  The  accredited  schools  that  offer  courses  for  certificates  similar 
to  the  courses  given  in  the  normal  schools  should  gradually  raise 
their  entrance  requirements  and  lengthen  their  courses  to  comply  with 
the  standards  set  for  the  normal  schools  (see  page  237). 
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Section   4.   PROPOSED    TEACHER-TRAINING    DEPARTMENTS   IN   HIOH 

SCHOOLS. 

In  a  total  of  9^50  students  enrolled  in  the  South  Dakota  high 
schools,  only  280  students  study  teaching  subjects.  Despite  this  fact, 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  these  students  teach  without  further  prepa- 
ration. This  is  a  bad  practice.  The  high  schools  have  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  stimulate  a'  better  professional  attitude  among  the  young 
people,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  hastening  the  raising  of  standards 
and  building  up  the  attendance  at  the  normal  schools. 

^hat  schools  should  offer  training  courses. — The  committee  b^ 
lieves  that  only  a  limited  number  of  fully  accredited  high  scRools 
should  be  authorized  to  offer  teacher-training  courses.  As  a  begin- 
ning the  privilege  might  be  limited  to  the  19  high  schools  in  Group  I 
(see  page  187).  However,  the  ultimate  aim  should  be  to  establish  one 
such  school  in  each  organized  county.  Teaching  staffs,  courses  of 
study,  and  equipment  of  these  schools  should  be  approved  by  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction  and  should  receive  State  aid 
for  their  training  departments.  The  work  should  be  organized  as  a 
fifth  or  graduate  year,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is  only 
a  temporary  expedient.  As  soon  as. possible  the  normal  schools 
should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  enable  them  to  prepare  a  suflBcient  number 
of  teachers  for  all  elementary  schools. 

The  committee  accordingly  makes  the  following  specific  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  That  the  State  legislature  appropriate  $40,000  for  the  biennium  191^20 
to  aid  in  establishing  and  maintaining  teacher-training  departments  organized 
as  fifth-year  courses  in  connection  with  four-year  high  schools  approved  by  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction. 

2.  That  no  school  shall  receive  more  than  $1,000  per  annum. 

The  following  course  is  planned  for  fifth-year  study  in  high  schools 
organizing  teacher-training  departments: 

FTKST  TERM.     12  hours.  Total  hoars 

per  week. 

Practical  introductions  to  teaching 4 

A  simple  course  embodying  such  principles  of  education  and  of  teaching  as  will 
aid  the  teacher-ln-tralning  to  orient  himself  and  get  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  should  precede  observation  and  practice  teaching  and  special  meth- 
ods and  rural  school  management.  The  course  Is  necessarily  elementary ;  little  at- 
tempt is  made  to  stress  the  physical  facts  underlying  the  principles  of  teaching. 

English  — : 4 

A  course  in  English  language,  including  grammar,  oral  and  written  composition, 
and  spelling.  The  presupposition  Is  that  the  students  have  already  acquired  a 
reasonable  good  English  equipment  in  their  high-school  course.  The  present  course 
is  intended  to  Intensify  the  work  done  in  high  school,  and  particularly  to  em- 
phasize the  special  phases  of  English  that  should  be  taught  in  elementary  rural 
schools — how  best  to  teach  compositloD ;  how  much,  when,  and  where  to  teach 
grammar ;  and  how  to  teach  and  how  much  to  include  of  spelling. 
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Total  honra 
per  week. 

Nature  study-agriculttire 4 

A  course  Intended  as  an  approach  to  the  central  subject  in  every  rural  cnrricn- 
Inm,  I  e.,  agriculture,  from  the  educational  and  spiritual,  rather  than  the  occu- 
patioDAl,  point  of  view.  The  first  term  is  devoted  largely  to  the  general  environ- 
ment in  which  rural  children  live,  and  to  a  study  of  plants,  birds,  insects,  etc., 
with  practical  methods  of  presentation,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  children  in  har- 
mony with  the  nature  environment  where  they  live,  to  the  end  that  they  may  learn 
to  love  and  honor  the  land. 

Rural  health  and  sanitation 2 

A  comprehensive  course,  including  personal  hygiene,  school  sanitation,  and  home 
and  community  sanitation.  It  emphasiscH  the  teacher's  own  health  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pupil's  health  on  study  and  school  progress.  Much  time  is  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  school  sanitation,  including  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  com- 
municable diseases,  etc.  About  one-fourth  of  the  time  is  given  to  farm-home  sani- 
tation and  sanitary  living,  with  emphasis  on  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  air, 
food,  and  clothing. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 4 

Local  elementary  and  near-by  rural  schools  to  be  used  as  laboratory,  as  pre- 
requisites for  best  results  in  this  course.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  this 
term  is  devoted  to  observation  of  class  procedure  and  management,  technique, 
and  drill  lessons.  Some  time  Is  devoted  to  a  study  of  general  rural  school  condi- 
tions. No  actual  practice  teaching  is  done  during  this  term  unless  the  class  is  too 
large  to  permit  all  required  teaching  to  be  completed  by  the  students  during  the 
second  and  third  terms. 

Physical  education 2 

A  course  devoted  to  the  significance  of  physical  training,  corrective  exercises, 
etc. 

20 
SECOND  TERic.    12  weeks. 

Rural  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching 4 

A  course  devoted  to  the  problems  of  rural  school  organization,  olassroom  pro- 
cedure, dally  program,  and  class  technique.  The  study  accompanies  practice 
teaching,  which  begins  the  second  term,  from  which  it  derives  its  meaning,  as  the 
discussions  in  class  usuallly  grow  out  of  the  daily  experiences  gained  in  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching. 

Arithmetic  and  farm  accounts 3 

A  careful  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  special 
emphasis  on  application  of  thene  principles  to  the  content  matter  available  in 
every  rural  environment.     Considerable  time  is  devoted  to  simple  farm  accounts. 

Reading  and   phonics 3 

A  conrse  designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  alms  and 
purposes  of  teaching  reading.  Much  time  is  given  to  Tioto  to  teach  the  subject, 
what  the  different  groups  should  read,  and  how  to  correlate  reading  to  other  sub- 
jects In  the  program. 

School  music 2 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  teachers  to  give  music  as  a  regular  class 
exercise  in  the  rural  schools.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  sight  reading  and  part 
singing.  The  aim  is  largely  to  develop  the  power  to  read  the  printed  score  and 
appreciate  choice  music. 

Art 2 

Includes  such  phases  of  art  as  can  be  profitably  undertaken  in  rural  schools. 
It  aims  to  develop  appreciation  of  good  pictures,  understanding  and  love  of  the 
beantlful  in  nature,  and  outlines  ways  for  improving  and  beautifying  the  farm 
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Total  hours 
per  week. 

Industrial    arts 2 

A  coarse  planned  to  help  students  prepare  for  snch  phases  of  industrial  arts  as 
shoald  properly  cover  the  first  five  years  of  the  raral  school  coarse.  The  sobjcct 
matter  is  planned  to  center  abont  the  activities  of  home  and  community,  tliese 
activities  are  imitated  in  projects  made  by  paper,  cardboard,  day*  and  other 
materials  which  are  easily  manipulated. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 4 

This  course  is  devoted  to  class  teaching^  in  the  rural  or  other  elementary  prac- 
tice schools.  The  work  centers  about  language,  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic 
Conferences  with  critic  teachers  of  the  practice  schools. 


THiBD  TEBH.    12  weeks. 

Rural-life  problems 

A  thorough-going  course  in  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  rnral  life ;  a  his- 
tory of  its  changes  from  pioneering  to  modern  agriculture;  a  statement  of  its 
primary  institutions  and  agencies,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  home,  church, 
and  school ;  place  of  the  rural  school  in  community  leadership ;  modem  school 
organization,  administration,  and  supervision;  farm  community  schools,  continaa- 
tion  schools,  extension  courses,  etc. 

History  and  community  civics 


A  coarse  designed  especially  to  teach  the  methods  of  these  subjects.  It  sup- 
plements what  has  already  been  learned,  and  gives  especially  the  phases  of  history 
and  community  civics  which  should  be  emphasized  in  rural  schools.  The  coarse  in 
civics  stresses  rural  health  and  morals,  responsibility  in  keeping  rural  commnnities 
wholesome  and  healthful ;  in  protecting  them  from  social  vice,  etc. 

Nature  study — agriculture 

The  course  continues  the  work  begun  with  the  fall  term.  It  emphasises  agri- 
culture teaching  In  the  laboratory  of  nature.  The  textbook  is  considered  in  the 
light  of  leading  thread  only.  All  students  are  expected  to  work  in  the  school 
experiment  plats,  and  should  grow  individual  gardens.  School  and  home  gar- 
dens, school  and  home  projects,  and  dob  work  receive  mnch  attention. 

Home  economics  (girls) 

\  course  which  emphasizes  sewing,  cooking  as  approached  through  the  medium 
of  the  hot  lunch,  and  similar  phases  of  home  economics  which  are  practicable  in 
the  small  rural  school. 

Manual  training  (boys) 

This  is  a  study  of  such  manual  activities  as  every  farm  boy  shbuld  be  ac- 
quainted with.  It  discourages  the  old  limitation  of  keeping  the  boy  at  work  at 
a  few  highly  flnlsbed  or  elaborated  articles,  and  emphasizes  instead  all  the  com- 
monly practiced  manual  activities  essential  to  successful  agricultural  Ufe,  which 
include  work  in  wood,  leather,  metal,  and  cement. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 

The  course  for  this  term  continues  the  practice  teaching  by  classes  and  sub- 
jects begun  with  the  second  term.  Geography,  history,  music,  art,  and  industrial 
work  receive  considernble  attention.  The  last  half  of  the  term  is  devoted  to 
room  teaching ;  I.  e.,  the  practice  teacher  takes  entire  charge  of  the  room.  Con- 
ferences with  critic  teachers  continued. 


20 


20 

Physical  education 2 

Devoted  chiefly  to  supervised  play  and  games.     No  preparation  required. 

This  course  may  be  organized  for  three  terms  with  60  term-hour 
credits  or  for  two  semesters  with  40  semester-hour  credits. 
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STMMART     OF    RECOMMENDATIONS     ON     TEACHER-PREPARATION     IN     THB 

UNivERsrrr  and  colleges  and  special  high  schools. 

1.  The  reorganization  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  as  a  school  of  education  in  charge  of  a 
dean  and  faculty  of  education. 

2.  The  organization  of  a  practice  high  school  in  connection  with 
the  university  department  of  education. 

3.  The  enlargement  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  State 
Cailege  of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  new  demands  made  on  it  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

4.  The  systematic  inspection  of  the  accredited  denominational  col- 
leges and  acad^nies  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

5.  The  readjustment  of  certification  privileges  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools  on  the  following  basis: 

a.  That  Huron  College,  the  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  and 
Yankton  College  alone  retain  the  acquired  right  to  offer  life  diplomas 
for  the  completion  of  the  four-year  college  course ;  that  these  schools 
abandon  the  six-year  courses  by  reason  of  lack  of  adequate  practice 
school  facilities. 

b.  That  all  the  other  colleges  and  academies  offering  courses  lead- 
ing to  State  certificate  and  to  first  and  second  grade  certificates  im- 
prove their  practice-school  facilities  and  enlarge  their  professional 
libraries  under  the  direction  of  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction in  order  to  retain  the  certification  privilege  they  now  hold. 

6.  The  establishment  of  training  departments  for  elen^ntary  teach- 
ers in  certain  accredited  high  schools. 
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Chapter  XX. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION.! 


South  Dakota  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  States  of  the  Union 
that  divide  support  for  higher  education  among  three  or  more  in- 
stitutions. Twenty-five  of  the  States  provide  whatever  higher  edu- 
cation is  afforded  in  one  institution,  with  centralized  administration 
and  under  a  single  board  of  control.  Ten  States  maintain  two  sepa- 
rate institutions,  and  13  States  maintain  three  or  four  higher  insti- 
tutions in  different  localities,  with  separate  administration  and  for 
the  most  part  under  separate  boards  of  control.  Only  five  States 
besides  South  Dakota  (Colorado,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
and  Oklahoma)  maintain  separate  schools  of  mines. 

Experience  and  theory  apparently  justify  two  principles  for  ihe 
organization  of  higher  education:  (a)  That,  whenever  possible,  all 
higher  education,  other  than  that  of  the  normal  schools,  should  be 
consolidated  in  a  single  State  university;  (6)  that,  whenever  two 
or  more  higher  institutions  are  established  definite  fields  should  be 
assigned  to  the  different  institutions,  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  so  coordinate  the  work  of  the  institutions  as  to  prevent  waste- 
ful duplication  of  courses  or  departments. 

Section  i.  THE  CONSOLIDATION   OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION   IN   SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  committee  a  serious  error  was  made 
when  the  State  of  South  Dakota  established  the  present  three  insti- 
tutions for  higher  education.  The  committee  believes  that  the  edu- 
cational and  material  interests  of  the  State  would  be  served  best  if  a 
single  institution  were  maintained,  that  institution  comprehending 
all  forms  of  higher  education  now  provided  in  the  State  university, 
the  State  college,  and  the  State  school  of  mines.  Beyond  question 
this  would  have  been  the  best  policy  in  the  beginning,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  even  now  it  would  be  far  better  to  consolidate 
all  three  of  its  degree-granting  institutions,  abandon  the  present 
plants,  and  establish  a  new  State  university  centrally  located  and 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State.    The  survey  committee  accord- 

»  The  present  statement  on  higher  education  Is  condensed  from  the  report  of  the  surrey 
commltt(*o,  which  was  too  lengthy  and  detailed  to  be  Included  herewith.  The  full  report 
will  probably  be  printed  later  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

256 
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ingly  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  University  of 
South  Dakota.  It  makes  this  recommendation  for  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  The  total  number  of  collegiate  students,  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  is  relatively  small — so  small  that  its  division  into  three 
groups  in  the  three  institutions  renders  impossible  effective  and,  at 
the  same  time,  reasonably  economical  instruction.  At  the  present 
time  the  total  number  of  collegiate  students  resident  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  is  much  below  2,000,  while  the  number  attending  pub- 
lic institutions  in  the  State  is  less  than  1,000.  A  single  university 
could  well  provide  for  five  or  six  times  this  number  if  the  popula- 
tion should  increase  accordingly. 

(2)  The  exi)ense  of  maintaining  a  single  consolidated  university 
would  be  far  less  than  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  three  existing 
institutions.  In  less  than  a  decade  the  State  could  probably  recover 
all  the  loss  incident  to  the  abandonment  of  existing  plants,  even  if 
no  other  use  were  found  for  them. 

(3)  One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  maintaining  two  or 
more  institutions  for  higher  education  is  the  apparently  inevitable 
rise  of  interinstitutional  competition  with  its  consequent  duplication 
of  work,  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money,  sectional  politics, 
and  constant  interference  with  the  proper  development  of  educa- 
tional facilities.     The  State  of  South  Dakota  has  been  more  for- 
tunate than  most  States  in  escaping  the  sectional  discord,  political 
logrolling,  educational  discouragement,  and  interinstitutional  diffi- 
culties which  have  appeared  to  be  inextricably  related  to  the  main- 
tenance of  more  than  one  higher  institution  in  other  States.    It  has 
not,  however,  entirely  escaped  interinstitutional  competition,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  institutional  politics,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
educational*  duplication  with  its  consequent  educational   loss  and 
financial  waste.     South  Dakota  Has  already  paid  a  heavy  bill  for 
its  educational  duplication  and  has  already  failed  to  develop  that 
degree   of  educational   achievement  which  the  committee  believes 
would  follow  from  the  consolidation  of  its  higher  institutions.    As 
time  goes  on  the  financial  loss  will  be  heavier  and  the  educational 
loss  will  be  irretrievable. 

In  any  circumstance  the  committee  recommends  the  abandonment 
of  the  State  school  of  mines.  It  recommends  also  that  the  State 
seize  on  the  favorable  opportunity  to  reorganize  its  entire  system  of 
collegiate  education  by  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  State 
university. 

The  establishment  of  junior  colleges. — One  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  more  than  one  higher  institution  is  the 
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fact  that  interest  in  higher  education  and  attendance  at  higher 
institutions  are  greatly  affected  by  the  proximity  and  accessibility 
of  such  institutions.  In  making  the  above  recommendation  for  a 
consolidated  State  university  the  survey  committee  had  in  mind  a 
further  recommendation  designed  to  meet  the  desirability  of  insti- 
tutions located  so  as  to  develop  a  State-wide  interest  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  foster  attendance  at  higher  institutions.  Within  the 
past  decade  several  States  have  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
institutions  which  cover  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
j'ears  of  a  collegiate  course.  To  such  institutions  has  been  given 
the  name  of  jimior  colleges.  In  most  colleges  and  universities  the 
major  part  of  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is 
limited  to  elementary  courses  and  courses  which  are  foundational 
for  the  somewhat  more  specialized  work  of  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  This  work  is  comparatively  inexpensive  and  the  relatively 
large  numbers  of  students  enrolled  in  the  courses  does  not  cause 
wasteful  duplication.  It  may  well  be  provided  in  several  institu- 
tions without  educational  or  financial  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
major  part  of  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a  college 
or  university  is  somewhat  specialized  and  therefore  expensive  unless 
consolidated  in  one  institution. 

The  committee  recommends  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  edu- 
cational authorities  of.  the  State  of  South  Dakota  the  establishment 
of  three  junior  colleges  affiliated  with  the  consolidated  State  univer- 
sity and  providing  each  a  two-years'  course  of  study  coordinated 
with  the  junior  year  of  the  university.  For  one  of  these  junior  col- 
leges provision  might  well  be  made  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
to  take  the  place  of  much  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  general  course 
at  the  State  school  of  mines  and  possibly  occupying  the  plant  to  be 
vacated  by  that  institution.  The  location  of  the  other  two  (or  more) 
institutions  would  have  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  State  university.  If  that  institution  be  located  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  one  of  the  junior  colleges  might  well  be 
located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  possibly  occupying  the 
plant  of  the  present  State  university,  and  one  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State.  Under  no  conditions  should  any  of  these  junior 
colleges  be  affiliated  with  any  of  the  State  normal  schools.  They 
should  be  directly  affiliated  with  the  university  and  be  considered 
as  integral  parts  of  that  institution,  their  administration  being 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  State  university. 

Section  2.  ENROLLMENT  AT  THE  STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  best  measure  of  the  size  of  any  college  or  university  is  the 
number  of  collegiate  undergraduates  and  the  number  of  graduate 
students.     Students  listed  in  other  categories  must  be  considered  as 
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benefiting  by  incidental  (and  in  some  cases  detrimental)  functions 
{formed  by  the  institution.  At  the  State  college  the  regular  col- 
kginie  students  enrolled  are  outnumbered  by  the  other  students  in 
Attendance.  A  truly  college  atmosphere  can  not  be  properly  main- 
tained where  the  subcoUegiate,  special,  and  irregular  students  out- 
number the  collegiate  students.  In  a  different  way,  and  to  a  less 
extent,  the  university  suffers  from  the  presence  of  a  relatively  large 
number  of  "special  students."  At  the  State  school  of  mines  tlie 
number  of  secondary-school  students  is  almost  equal  to  the  number 
of  collegiate  students. 

Table  98. — Enrottmenta  at  the  three  dcgree^pranting  iiMtitfttions  of  South 

Dakota  in  1916-11. 


Institutions. 

CoU«riate 

mKler- 
gniduat€S. 

Graduate 
students. 

Special  and 
frregular 
studenti. 

Sununer- 

school 

Atodents. 

8«5Midary- 
school 
pupils. 

Totals,  cjc- 

du(fin^ 
duplicates. 

*tsrt«mrfT^»»^i*y..   

481 

367 

48 

4 

39 
b 

108 
27 

81 
U5 

709 

%)t«iHmtt« 

>34« 
43 

SOS 

^utesrhooi  of  mines. ......... 

lift 

TotaL 

S96 

44  1             tao2 

1 

236 

«3S9 

1,722 

i  iBdadiBg  67  "short  miizse''  studaots  at  the  State  college. 

I  u^mMm^  265  pupUs  in  the  State  ooUege  (seoondarj)  school  of  agriculture. 

The  educational  influences  of  the  tiiree  collegiate  institutions  at 
present  tend  to  be  more  localized  than  should  be  the  case.  This  is 
shown  by  the  geographical  distribution  of  students  in  the  various 
iostiiutions«  For  the  three  institutions  those  figures  may  be  sum< 
marized  in  the  following  table : 

Takjs  90. — Oeographical  difftribution  of  colic ffi^te  students  in  the  State  uni- 
versitff,  the  State  college,  and  the  State  school  of  mines,  in  1916-17, 


Distribution  according  to  dirfsions  of  the 

Sta^. 

Fun  staacfing  collegiate  students  only. 

Soutb- 
eastem 
division. 

Nortli- 
eastern 
division. 

Western 
division. 

Besident 
in  the 
State. 

Hesident 
else- 
where. 

Grand 

totaL 

Uiriwpaduates  and  graduates  only: 

Slate  univenU  ty. 

303 
85 
2 

107 

249 

3 

53 
15 
40 

463 
349 
45 

57 
23 
3 

520 

Bt^te  college 

372 

i|^t^9ph5Kfl  ^mtafls 

48 

Totii^....    ., 

390 

3.->9 

lOS 

&57 

83 

940 

ItaMitaffBi  in  different  divisiom  of  the 
State: 
ftiMty>  uniTnrsitv  - . . 

m.3 

22. « 
4.2 

20.5 

€6.9 

6-3 

10.2 

4.0 
83.3 

89.0 
93.8 
93.8 

11.0 
6.2 
6.2 

100.0 

State  c^^ege 

100.0 

Btate  school  of  mines 

100.0 

Total 

41.5 

as.  2 

11.5 

91.2 

8.8 

100.0 

Pw^nti^w  ia  «ach  of  the  in0titutfoiM  of 
tbeSUte: 
Btate  ■nlvflrsity 

77.7 
21.8 
0.5 

29.8 

49.4 

0.8 

49.1 
IS.  9 
37.0 

54.0 
40.7 
5.3 

68.7 

27.7 

3.6 

55.3 

SO.  6 

5.1 

Total    ., 

100.0 

190.0 

11)0.0 

100.0 

y^ 

^h.^a«n  A 
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From  these  figures  several  facts  may  be  understood : 

1.  Of  all  collegiate  students  in  these  institutions  more  than  nine- 
tenths  are  residents  of  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  facilities 
provided  for  higher  education  in  South  Dakota  primarily  benefit 
State  residents.  The  proportion  of  nonresidents  is  not  excessive  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  State.  Such  a 
small  proportion  of  nonresidents  benefits  rather  than  hampers  the 
work  of  the  three  institutions. 

2.  Of  the  total  population  of  the  State  approximately  40  per  cent 
is  found  in  the  southeastern  division  and  about  40  per  cent  in  the 
northeastern  division.  Collegiate  enrollments  from  those  divisions 
are  in  proportion  about  the  same.  Enrollments  from  the  western 
division  of  the  State  are  somewhat  below  the  proportion  of  popula- 
tion in  that  division. 

3.  Of  the  total  collegiate  enrollments  from  the  southeastern  divi- 
sion more  than  three-quarters  ate  at  Jthe  State  university.  Of  the 
total  collegiate  enrollments  from  the  northeastern  division  more  than 
two-thirds  are  at  the  State  college.  Of  the  total  collegiate  enroll- 
ments from  the  western  division  nearly  one-half  are  at  the  State 
university,  slightly  more  than  one-eighth  at  the  State  college,  and 
somewhat  over  one-third  at  the  State  school  of  mines.  Of  the  total 
collegiate  enrollments  for  the  State  55  per  cent  are  at  the  university, 
nearly  40  per  cent  at  the  State  college,  and  about  5  per  cent  at  the 
State  school  of  mines. 

4.  Of  collegiate  students  at  the  State  university  nearly  three-fifths 
are  residents  of  the  southeastern  division  of  the  State,  about  one- 
fifth  from  the  northeastern  division,  about  one-tenth  from  the  west- 
ern division,  and  about  one-tenth  from  other  States.  Of  collegiate 
students  at  the  State  college  about  two-thirds  are  residents  of  the 
northeastern  division,  about  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  from  the  south- 
eastern division,  4  per  cent  from  the  western  division,  and  6  per  cent 
from  outside  the  State.  Of  collegiate  students  at  the  State  school 
of  mines  more  than  four-fifths  are  from  the  western  division  of  the 
State. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  importance  of  consolidating  the  colle- 
giate education  of  South  Dakota  into  a  single  State  university,  which 
shall  include  all  departments  of  higher  education  now  provided  in 
the  three  separate  institutions  and  all  departments  of  higher  educa- 
tion hereafter  to  he  established. 

Section  3.   COURSES   OFFERED   AT   THE   HIGHER   INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  present  time  provision  is  made  in  one  or  more  of  the  degree- 
granting  institutions  of  South  Dakota  for  those  types  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  appear  to  be  justified  and  to  the  extent  which  the  needs 
of  the  State  appear  to  demand.    Each  of  the  three  institutions,  and 
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particularly  the  State  university  and  the  State  college,  provides 
types  of  instimction  which  may  be  considered  fundamental  to  higher 
education  and  -which  must  form  service  departments  to  most  kinds 
of  specialized  professional  work,  such  as  the  sciences,  social  studies, 
English,  languages,  mathematics,  etc.  In  addition  special  forms  of 
higher  education  are  provided  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  institutions. 
In  the  f  oUo^wing  table  are  presented  figures  showing  the  nmnber 
of  courses  in  each  department  actually  given  and  enrolling  students 
in  each  institution  in  1916-17,  together  with  the  gross  enrollments: 

Table  100. — Enrollment  in  courses  and  institutions. 


Coorses  given  in  191(J-17. 

Gross  enrollments  in  1916-17.» 

Departments. 

Univer- 
sity. 

College. 

Mines. 

Total. 

Unlver- 
sity. 

College. 

Mines. 

Total. 

Eoi^Ush               

27 
13 
51 
15 
13 
10 
14 
3 
8 
8 
4 

26 
5 
2 
10 
28 
6 
7 
9 
5 
2 
24 
38 
3 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 
11 
12 
7 
4 
11 
12 
1 

10 
5 
6 
11 
6 
10 
12 
22 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 

10 
4 

10 
0 
8 
3 
0 
0 

2 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
4 
6 

17 
1 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 

41 
29 
63 
22 
19 
21 
26 
4 
18 
13 
10 
42 
15 
IS 
39 
51 
14 
12 
9 
5 
2 
24 
38 
3 
4 
7 
10 
4 
10 
9 
8 
3 
10 
9 

445 

143 

536 

282 

322 

341 

213 

19 

74 

125 

31 

305 

76 

14 

30 

144 

122 

72 

74 

27 

14 

208 

1,000 

20 

0 

152 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

452 

154 

259 

130 

83 

213 

295 

11 

103 

123 

172 

404 

132 

32 

84 

212 

174 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

84 
130 
123 
95 
60 
0 
0 

47 
37 
0 
0 
16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
31 
14 
19 
98 
2 
0 
57 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
18 
40 

944 

MatbemikUcsl . . 

334 

^'^im  IftTiEiiftK'^          ....... 

795 

History  and  pcOitieal  science . . 

EoQnomics  and  sociology 

Edxic&tioa          .   --. 

412 
421 
554 

Hmno  MHmomlcs 

506 

lonmali^in               

30 

Hnearta 

177 

Zoolocy             

248 

BoU^        

203 

Chexnistrv         . 

740 

pSyX  .*..::::::: 

222 

Electrical  engineering 

ClvH  flnstneerine       

65 
258 

Public  sneakine 

396 
229 

174 

TTiflfMiOTitor . 

21 

BiSie!?T....::.:: 

27 

Phrrinfiv 

14 

Ue^cinell 

208 

Law        

1,000 

Bacterioio^  and  hygiene. . . . 
EntomoloeT.  etc 

20 
63 

152 

Pharmacy -^ 

132 

Vi»t««iTiarv  medicine 

84 

Aprnwonv                    .-^. ....... 

130 

AnhfiAl  Viiivl^nnHrv .. 

123 

T>airv  hnnbandrv  ..r 

95 

HorlJciilture,  forestry 

60 
18 

ViQing.                T   -- 

40 

Totals            

338 

208 

66 

612 

4,789 

3,720 

379 

8,888 

^  The  gross  enrollments  are  determined  by  adding  together  all  names  in  every  course.  The  number  of 
dilTersit  individuals  enrolled  is  sometimes  much  smaller,  since  the  gross  enrollment  counts  each  name  as 
many  times  as  it  may  appear  in  different  classes  within  any  one  department  or  in  different  departments.  In 
a  few  cases  this  table  would  falsely  appear  to  indicate  that  in  some  courses  no  instruction  is  given  in  an 
inrtituticn  where  the  subject  appears  under  another  name  or  within  a  different  department. 

«  Taken  by  preparatory  students  only  in  191(^-17. 

*  For  ti»  most  part  of  suboollegiate  grade  at  the  State  college. 

These  figures,  in  some  cases,  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  oflPer- 
ings  of  the  State  institutions  may  have  expanded  somewhat  beyond 
their  legitimate  bounds.  Thus  it  may  be  questioned  seriously  whether 
W8  courses  having  a  gross  enrollment  of  635  students  (about  six  stu- 
dents per  course)  can  be  justified  by  the  engineering  needs  of  the 
State  or  the  engineering  interests  of  students.  This  question  becomes 
all  the  more  serious  when  it  is  realized  that  more  than  50  other 
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courses  m  engineeraig^  were  offered  in  191&-i7y  bat  no  students  we 
eEorolkld  m  them. 

In  the  foIlQ^ing  table  are  presmted  ^gnres  showing  the  extent 
which  courses  were  offered  but  not  giren  in  191^17^  togeth^^  wi 
semie  figiare^  f&e  the  gross  enroUmeat  in  ea^  institution. 

Tabu:  101. — Courses  and  enrollments. 


Courees,  19ro-l»17. 

Bondlments  (groas). 

InsUUiikiiM^ 

OiTerod. 

Oiv«n. 

Not 

Totals 
(Mfoa&U 

ATerageper— 

Course 
offered. 

University 

479 
121 

33S 

66 

8S 

55 

4,789 

3,720 

379 

12.5 
3.1 

1 

C«ltei{» 

SrhonJ  of  jnineH ^ . . , , , , , ,  r  r  -  - 

] 

Total. 

896 

612 

2S4 

8,888 

9.9 

] 

It  appears  tliat  of  all  courses  offered,  according  to  the  catalogu 
for  1916-17  in  the  three  institutions  taken  collectively, nearly  onenthij 
were  not  actually  given.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  offerings 
the  State  institutions  must  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  reasonat) 
demands  on  the  part  of  students  in  attendance  and  on  the  part  i 
prospective  students.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fair  neither  to  students  » 
to  instructors  to  offer  a  prograst  of  instruction  which  the  insUiutioi 
could  not  actually  provide  without  placing  a  burden  ou  the  stti 
which  it  could  ill  support.  Certainly  until  there  is  much  gs^at 
demand  than  can  now  be  found  it  is  unreasonable  to  include  cours 
in  the  catalogue  which  are  seldom  if  ever  actually  given.  Orer-ai 
bitious  offerings  in  the  catalogues  contribute  neither  to  the  digni 
nor  to  the  efficiency  of  any  institution. 

Section  4.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  DUPLICATION. 

Whenever  two  or  more  institutions  are  maintained  in  any  Stat 
a  certain  amount  of  duplication  of  courses,  departments,  laboratorie 
libraries,  equipment,  and  instruction  is  inevitable*  Studies  sw 
as  English,  history^  economics,  mathanaties,  chemistry,  pfaysies,  an 
the  like,  must  be  found  in  every  institution  which  pretends  to  pn 
vide  instruction  of  collegiate  or  university  grade.  Every  institutio 
must  have  its  own  library,  its  own  laboratories,  its  own  gymnasiun 
its  own  equipment,  regardless  of  the  provision  for  amilar  facilitit 
in  o*her  institutions.  Not  all  duplication^  therefore,  can  be  avoide 
under  these  conditions.  Courses  such  as  those  mentioned  above  di 
administered  almost  as  economically  in  two  institutions  as  in  on 
provided  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  of  the  institution 
is  large  enough  to  afford  economical  enrollments  in  classes^ 
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Diiplication  is  justifiable  in  the  case  of  studies  wlu<^  form  the  basis 
of  any  collegiate  coarse  and  where  duplicate  courses  in  two  infititu- 
tions  may  be  carried  on  as  effectively  and  as  economically  as  in  one 
institution.  It  is  not  justified  when  there  is  costly  specialised  work 
in  any  department  and  wh^i  relativel}'  small  enrollments  in  each 
instittttioii  render  the  cost  of  instruction  disproportionately  large. 
Tins  is  almost  invariably  the  case  in  connecticm  with  professional 
courses  suc^  as  agriculture,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
and  all  graduate  work. 

Major  €und  service  lines  of  instruction. — Unfortunately,  in  most 
States  maintaining  two  or  more  institutions  for  higher  education 
the  lines  of  differentiaticm  have  been  but  loosely  defined.  Even 
where  the  provisions  determining  the  functions  of  institutions  are 
definite  and  clear  they  Aow  what  one  institution  shall  do  rather 
than  indicate  what  each  institution  shall  not  do.  The  result  is  that 
m  most  States  any  institnticm  may  provide  ahnost  any  kind  of  in- 
struction for  which  it  can  secure  funds  and  for  the  support  of  which 
it  can  develop  suflk^iently  strong  political  pressure.  The  difficulty 
aris^  particularly  in  c<mnection  with  fields  of  instruction  where 
needled  and  wasteful  duplication  is  the  result  of  failure  to  differ- 
entiate clearly  the  special  functions  of  the  different  institutions. 
The  successful  operation  of  higher  education  in  States  maintaining 
two  or  more  institutions  is  fundamentally  dependent  on  the  deter- 
mination and  maintenance  of  legitimate  lines  of  differentiation. 

The^'first  step  in  securing  this  differentiation  is  the  specification  by 
the  telpslature  or  by  the  controlling  board  of  special  functions  to  be 
performed  by  each  of  the  State  institutions,  particularly  along  lines 
of  professional  education.  The  second  *step  is  the  rigid  adherence 
to  the  provision  that  no  other  institution  in  the  State  should  be  per- 
mitted to  encroach  on  the  special  field  allotted  to  any  one  institution 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a  principal  line  of  work  leading  to 
advanced  instruction  of  a  specialized  character.  To  prevent  such 
duplication  of  specialized  instruction  there  is  need  for  a  distinction 
between  fields  which  ai*e  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  one  institution 
and  those  which  may  be  offered  in  any  other  institution.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  has  attempted  to  do  this  by  distinguishing  between 
major  and  service  lines  of  instruction.  Major  lines  are  those  which 
represent  the  principal  fields  of  instruction  assigned  to  any  institu- 
tion for  development  along  advanced  lines  leading  toward  profes- 
sional or  other  specialization  on  the  part  of  the  given  institution,  e.  g., 
law,  medicine,  agriculture,  engineering,  pharmacy.  An  institution 
to  which  has  been  assigned  special  fields  should  l)e  permitted  to  de- 
velop such  fields  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  State  may  allow,  and 
no  other  institution  in  the  State  should  be  permitted  to  provide  in- 
struction in  such  fields  as  a  major  line.    Service  lines  are  those  which, 
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while  not  representing  specialized  fields  for  instruction  in  one  insti- 
tution, are  necessary  for  the  properly  rounded-out  education  of  a 
student  who  may  be  specializing  in  a  line  quite  different.  Thus  in 
one  institution  only  should  it  be  permitted  to  develop  the  study  of 
history  as  a  field  of  specialized  concentration,  i.  e.,  as  a  major  line. 
In  every  institution,  however,  some  study  should  be  provided  as  a 
subject  contributing  to  the  effioiency  of  an  engineer,  of  a  pharmacist, 
of  a  lawyer,  or  of  a  physician.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  what  may  be 
a  major  line  in  one  institution  may  be  a  service  line  in  another  in- 
stitution. 

The  value  of  making  this  distinction  between  major  and  service 
lines  of  instruction  lies  in  the  fact  that  thereby  a  criterion  is  secured 
for  determining  the  extent  to  which  certain  fields  of  instruction  may 
legitimately  be  developed  in  different  institutions  without  leading  to 
unjustifiable  duplication.  Home  economics  offers  a  good  example. 
One  institution  only  in  any  State  should  be  permitted  to  offer  home 
economics  as  a  major  line.  Nevertheless,  every  institution  in  the  State 
in  which  women  are  educated  should  afford  some  instruction  in  this 
field.  Only  that  institution  to  which  the  specialized  training  of 
dieticians,  teachers  of  home  economics,  etc.,  is  allotted  should  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  specialized  and  advanced  instruction  in  this  field  as  a 
major  line.  All  institutions  ought  to  offer  instruction  in  home  eco- 
nomics as  a  service  line,  leading  to  no  professional  preparation  or 
degi'ee.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  will  appear  more  clearly 
in  the  following  discussion  of  duplication  in  South  Dakota:    -:< 

DUPLICATION    IN    SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

By  section  208  of  the  Revised  Political  Code  the  regents  of  edu- 
cation are  given  "  full  power  to  authorize  for  the  institutions  under 
their  control  such  departments  and  courses  of  study  as  they  may 
think  best."  Accordingly,  no  higher  institution  in  the  State  can 
establish  any  course  of  study  or  department  without  the  consent  and 
specific  approval  of  the  regents,  and  the  latter  must  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  every  course  or  department.  Moreover, 
by  section  211  of  that  code,  the  regents  are  directed  "  to  administer 
the  schools  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  each  one  of  them  to  do 
in  the  best  manner  its  own  specific  work,  but  all  with  a  view  to 
the  strictest  economy  and  so  as  to  unify  and  harmonize  the  entire 
work  of  all  the  schools  under  their  control."  By  the  provisions  of 
the  same  section  of  the  code  the  regents  "  are  expressly  forbidden  to 
continue  or  to  create  chairs,  departments,  laboratories,  libraries,  or 
other  equipment  in  multiplication,  except  where  the  obvious  needs 
of  the  special  work  of  the  schools  make  such  multiplication  neces- 


sary." 
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In  the  judgment  of  the  Sfurvey  committee  the  regents  of  educa- 
tion have  violated  the  definite  mandate  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
duplicatioii  in  the  fields  of  engineering  and  home  economics.  They 
have  permittecl  questionable  practices  in  the  field  of  music  and  have 
allowed  courses  which  more  or  less  overlap  in  the  normal  schools, 
in  the  State  university,  and  in  the  State  college. 

(1)  D%tplioation  in  engineering  instruction. — At  the  present  time 
enpneering  departments  are  mamtained  in  each  of  the  three  collegi- 
ate institutions*  maintained  by  the  State  and  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  regents  of  education,  although  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
of  the  students  could  be  met  far  more  effectively  and  economically 
if  such  courses  were  limited  to  one  institution.  This  appears  from 
the  figures  presented  in  the  following  table : 

Tabi-e  102. — Figures  illuBtraUng  engineering  courses  in  1916-17, 


state 
univer- 
sity. 

State 
college. 

State 
school  of 
mines,! 

53 

73 

38 

13 

29 

15 

40 

44 

23 

25 

26 

15 

0 

10 

6 

6 

8 

2 

188 

828 

117 

4.7 

7.5 

6.1 

1,373 
i25 

1,653 

631 

6.00 

«2.00 

211 

138 

S158 

107.0 

121.0 

64.6 

16.6 

10.1 

16.1 

23 

32 

<*) 

3 

6 

l«) 

Id 

31 

3 

34 

81 

11 

16,410 

$10,400 

«2,8S8 

TotaL 


Conraes  offered,  1016-17 

Cooraes  offered  but  not  riven,  1»1^17 

Coonw  actually  siven,  1916-17 

CbsMS  enroUing  1-5  students  each,  1916-17 . . .. 
OMses  cmt^ling  6- 10  studenU  each,  1916-17 . . . 
CtasQs  enrolUng  more  than  10  students  each... 

Oran  enrollments,  1916-17 

Average  enroUment  per  class  actually  given . .. 

Gross  student  clock-lionrs  for  the  year 

Total  fan-time  instructors 

Student  elook-hours  per  instructor  (semester) . 

Gross  teaching  hours  for  the  yeac 

Teaching  hours  per  instructor  (semester) 

Enginaerlng  degrees,  1913  to  1917 

Eoglasering  degrees,  1917..... 

Alumni  (1912  to  1916)  engaged  as  engineers — 

Alunmi  (total)  engaged  as  engineers 

Sabriee  for  engiiweriiig  instruction,  1916-17. . . . 


IM 
57 
167 

as 

25 

15 

63S 

5.9 

3,657 

U.25 

153 

292.5 

13.0 

55 

9 

60 

126 

$19,606 


1  **  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering  "  are  combined  in  one  department  at  the  school  of  mines.  In  this 
table  figures  for  electrical  engineering  only  have  been  considered. 

s  A  part  of  the  time  of  <me  instructor  is  devoted  to  physics.  * 

>  The  State  school  of  mines  is  permitted  to  give  special  courses,  but  not  to  grant  degrees  in  engineering 
except  mining  and  metallurgy,  which  courses  are  not  considered  in  this  table. 

From  these  figures  several  important  facts  may  be  deduced : 

(a)  Small  enrollments  in  engineering  courses  in  each  institution 
render  the  cost  of  instruction  extremely,  expensive. 

(b)  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  courses  actually  given  in  1916-17 
enrolled  from  one  to  five  students. 

(c)  The  average  size*  of  classes  actually  given  in  1916-17  was  six 
students. 

{d)  All  the  work  in  engineering  now  provided  in  three  institu- 
tions could  be  provided  at  far  less  expense  and  far  more  effectively 
in  a  single  institution. 

'  The  present  duplication  of  courses  in  engineering  can  not  be  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  the  "  obvious  needs  of  the  special  work  of  the 
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schools  make  such  multiplication  necessary/'  nor  is  it  carried  on 
^^  with  a  view  to  the  strictest  economy  and  so  as  to  unify  and  har- 
monize the  entire  work  of  all  the  schools''  undor  the  control  of  the 
regents  of  education.  The  survey  committee  recommends  the  main- 
tenance of  engineering  courses  at  one  institution  only. 

(S)  Duplwation  in  music  in&truction. — It  must  be  recognized  that 
music  instruction  may  iotui  a^  part  of  the  educati(m  of  any  stadent, 
whatever  may  be  his  field  of  specialized  or  profes^onal  training. 
For  this  reason  courses  in  music  have  their  place  in  any  or  all  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota.  One  institution  only,  how- 
ever, should  be  permitted  to  develop  courses  in  music  as  a  major  line 
leading  toward  specialization  in  that  field,  toward  a  special  diploma, 
and  in  preparation  for  professional  work  in  that  field.  At  the 
present  time  two  institutions  in  South  Dakota  maintain  flourishing" 
departments  of  music,  and  in  each  case  the  department  is  providing 
advanced  and  specialized  work,  i.  e.,  both  the  State  university  and 
the  State  college  provide  music  instruction  as  a  major  line. 

The  State  university  maintains  a  college  of  music,  providing  music 
instruction  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  beginning  stages  (even  for 
high-school  pupils)  to  advanced  graduate  work  for  the  training 
of  professional  musicians.  It  also  provides  co^irses  for  students  who 
take  no  other  work  than  that  in  music — ^"  music  preparatorj  and 
specials."  It  provides  training  leading  toward  a  special  degree, 
**  Bachelor  of  Music."  In  other  words,  music  at  the  State  unirersity 
is  clearly  a  major  line  of  instruction. 

The  State  college  provides  a  department  of  music,  which  ^/offers 
three  "courses'':  (1)  Preparatory,  (2)  academic,  and  (3)  eoIt%iat6. 
From  the  catalogue  announcements  and  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
107  students  taking  music  only  at  the  ccdlege,  it  is  dear  that  music  is 
regarded  not  merely  as*  a  service  line  bcit  also  as  a  major  line  of 
instruction  at  the  State  college. 

The  survey  committee  believes  that  the  regents  of  elucation  should 
permit  one  institution  only  to  maintain  courses  in  music  as  a  major 
line. 

(4)  Duplication  in  coviinercial  education. — Attention  has  been  called 
to  the  four-year  curriculum  in  commerce  offered  by  the  university, 
to  the  several  collegiate  courses  offered  by  the  State  college,  and  to 
the  subcollegiate  courses  offered  by  each  of  the^e  institutions.  At 
the  university  the  work  is  happily  associated  with  the  department 
of  economics.  At  the  State  college  the  work  in  economics,  from  lack 
of  support,  has  not  been  well  developed,  and  commerce  here  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  preparatory  department.  Since  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  greatly  increased  demand  for  strictly  collegiate  work 
in  this  subject,  the  establishment  of  a  faculty  or  division  of  com- 
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merce  is  not  warranted,  and  as  a  matter  of  educational  policy  com- 
mercial education  should  be  restricted  to  a  single  institution. 

(5)  Duplication  in  home  eeanomics. — Home  economics  was  not 
definitely  organized  in  the  University  of  South  Dakota  until  the  fall 
of  1914.  For  a  number  of  years  preceding  this  a  course  in  sanitation 
and  hygiene  had  been  list^  which  closely  approximated  that  which 
is  usually  classified  as  home  sanitation  and  placed  under  home  eco- 
iK>mics. 

In  the  university  catalogue,  issued  in  May  1913,  the  title  ".house- 
hold arts  ^  appears  over  a  collection  of  four  courses,  one  given  by  the 
instructor  of  chemistry,  one  by  the  professor  of  physiology,  one  given 
by  the  instructor  in  art  and  one  by  the  instructor  in  finance.  This 
group  of  courses  was  the  forerunner  of  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment. 

The  work  "was  finally  established  as  a  result  of  an  urgent  demand 
by  the  students  of  the  university  with  a  very  definite  understanding 
that  it  should  not  duplicate  the  work  done  at  the  agricultural  college. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  no  clearly  defined  field  for  home  eco- 
nomics at  the  university,  and  consequently  there  is  now  a  tendency  to 
duplicate  the  work  given  at  the  State  college.  It  is  believed  that  the 
work  should  be  developed  as  a  major  line  at  but  one  institution.  It 
is  rightfully  a  major  line  in  land-grant  colleges.  In  most  of  the 
middle  west  agricultural  colleges,  courses  in  home-making  were  estab- 
lished at  the  time  the  instruction  was  organized  and  have  been  con- 
tinuously maintained  since  that  time.  This  work  was  inaugurated  in 
the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College  in  1887.  The  college  now 
offers  instruction  in  the  four-year  college  course  and  in  the  secondary 
"  school  of  agriculture." 

Home  economics  instruction  should  of  course  be  available  for  every 
college  and  university  woman.  It  offers  her  training  for  enlarged 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  life;  it  increases  her  value  as  a  leader  in 
civic  and  community  affairs;  it  is  indeed  a  legitimate  part  of  the  lib- 
eral education  of  all  women. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  therefore,  the  work  in  home 
economics  at  the  university  should  be  continued  as  a  service  line  only. 
It  should  supplement  the  training  in  liberal  arts  and  education,  but 
should  not  rival  these  in  emphasis  placed  upon  it.  It  should  be  af=? 
worthy  of  recognition  as  the  home  economics  department  at  the  State 
college,  but  should  not  duplicate  the  function  of  that  department  in 
the  scheme  of  public  education.  It  should  enrich  the  training  of  the 
women  students  of  the  imiversity  but  should  not  dominate  that  train- 
ing. Being  truly  a  "service"  department,  it  should  serve  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  women  students,  giving  to  them  the  tyi>e  of  training 
most  valuable  for  symmetrical  development  of  mind  and  character. 
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In  small  high  schools  teachers  frequently  teach  several  subjects,  one 
of  which  may  be  home  economics.  Graduates  of  the-  university  would 
naturally  prepare  for  teaching,  one  or  more  academic  branches.  For 
this  they  should  receive  special  teacher  training.  Their  minor  sub- 
ject may  be  home  economics,  which  they  might  be  required  to  teach 
in  combination  with  the  academic  subjects.  For  special  professional 
training  in  the  minor  subject  the  maintenance  of  teacher  training 
courses  at  the  university  can  not  be  defended. 

A  similar  situation  may  not  infrequently  develop  for  graduates  of 
the  State  college.  Employed  primarily  to  teach  home  economics  and 
trained  for  this,  they  may  be  required  to  teach  English  or  history  or 
even  a  language.  Such  combinations  are  at  times  necessary,  though 
undesirable,  but  do  not  justify  the  State  college  in  establishing  courses 
in  teacher  training  for  English  or  language  courses. 

(6)  Duplication  of  collegiate  and  normal'ScTiool  instruetion.— At 
the  present  time  it  appears  that  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  of  the 
State  and  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State  overlap  in  two  re- 
spects : 

(a)  Collegiate  instruction  in  the  normal  schools:  The  normal 
schools  of  the  State  should  be  so  affiliated  with  the  coUegiato  insti- 
tutions that  persons  completing  all  or  any  part  of  the  work  of  the 
normal  schools,  and  otherwise  qualified,  should  be  admitted  to  the 
collegiate  institution  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time  or  standing. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  also  true  that  the  normal  schools  should  not  be- 
come institutions  wherein  students  should  deliberately  aim  to  secure 
the  first  years  of  their  college  education.  ■  ' 

(b)  Duplication  in  teacher  training:  Attention  has  already  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more  or  less  overlapping  by  the  various 
higher  institutions  of  the  State  in  the  training  of  teachers.  Until  the 
present  time  the  regents  of  education  have  checked  the  efforts  of  the 
normal  schools  to  train  secondary-school  teachers.  They  have  not, 
however,  prevented  the  collegiate  institutions,  particularly  the  State 
university,  from  training  elementary  school  teachers,  nor  have  they 
clearly  differentiated  the  functions  of  the  State  university  and  the 
State  college  with  respect  to  the  training  of  teachers.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  survey  committee  the  regents  should  at  once  delimit  the 
functions. 

Section  5.  DETERMINING  WHAT  SHALL  BE  MAJOR  AND  SERVICE 
LINES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

If  the  policy  of  consolidating  the  three  collegiate  institutions  now 
maintained  by  the  State  into  a  single  comprehensive  State  uniyersity 
be  adopted,  all  difficulties  of  duplication  or  the  assignment  of  special 
fields  to  the  various  institutions  disappear.    However,  if  the  State 
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is  unwillmg  to  adopt  this  recommendation,  it  becomes  imperative 
that  definite  regulations  be  made  for  the  determination  of  major  and 
serrice  lines  of  instruction  in  the  various  institutions.  The  commit- 
tee makes  the  following  outlined  recommendations : 

(1)  The  State  school  of  mines  should  be  abandoned  immediately, 
and  instruction  in  mining  and  metallurgy  (required  by  the  consti- 
tution to  be  provided  in  one  institution  of  the  State)  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  other  institution  to  which  engineering  is  assigned.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  conmiittee  that  institution  should  be  the  State 
college. 

(2)  Agriculture  and  its  allied  fields  should  remain  major  lines  at 
the  State  college. 

(3)  Law  should  remain  a.  major  line  at  the  State  university. 

(4)  Medicine  should  remain  a  major  line  at  the  State  university. 

(5)  Pharmacy  should  be  transferred  as  a  major  line  to  the  State 
tmiversity.  The  reason  for  this  recommendation  is  that  there  is  no 
special  connection  between  pharmacy  and  any  other  line  of  instruc- 
tion conducted  at  the  State  college,  and  there  is  a  very  close  relation 
between  pharmacy  and  medicine,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  State 
health  laboratory  and  the  food  and  drug  conmiission  located  at  the 
university. 

(6)  All  engineering  instruction  should  be  consolidated  at  the  State 
college  and  removed  from  the  school  of  mines  and  from  the  imiversity. 
Reasons  for  this  recommendation  are  as  follows:  (a)  The  effective 
and  economical  conduct  of  engineering  instruction  in  South  Dakota 
requires  its  consolidation  in  one  institution.  (&)  At  present  the 
State  college  enrolls  the  largest  niunbers  of  engineering  students,  has 
the  largest  corps  of  instructors  in  engineering,  and  has  received  the 
largest  amoimt  of  money  from  the  State,  that  money  being  invested 
in  more  expensive  buildings  and  equipment  than  at  the  State  uni- 
versity, (c)  The  State  college  at  present  provides  several  short 
courses  and  other  courses  apart  from  the  regular  collegiate  work 
which  utilize  the  equipment  of  the  engineering  department,  (d)  The 
mnoval  of  engineering  courses  from  the  State  college  would  leave 
that  institution  with  little  except  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
thus  destroying  much  of  its  real  usefulness,  (e)  At  the  State  college 
at  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  engineering  courses  is  met 
by  Federal  funds.  It  is  within  the  competence  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  those  funds  to  any  other  institution 
if  it  so  desires.  However,  it  is  desirable  not  to  split  those  funds, 
using  part  for  agriculture  and  its  allied  fields  in  one  institution,  and  a 
part  for  engineering  in  another. 

(T)  Home  economics  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State 
college  and  restricted  to  a  service  line  in  the  State  university. 
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(8)  Music  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  university  and 
reduced  to  a  service  line  at  the  State  college. 

(9)  Art  ^ould  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  university  and  a 
service  line  only  at  the  State  college. 

(11)  On*  account  of  its  intimate  relation  with  economics,  and  since 
its  withdrawal  would  seriously  restrict  the  scope  of  this  department, 
commerce  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  university  and  a 
service  line  at  the  State  college. 

(12)  Education  and  training  of  teachers  should  be  differentiated  as 
follows:  (a-)  The  training  of  elementary  school  teachers  should  be 
the  special  and  peculiar  function  of  the  State  normal  schools,  (b) 
The  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  of  agriculture,  industry, 
home  economics,  and  allied  subjects,  together  with  appropriate  super- 
visors, directors,  etc.,  should  be  the  special  and  peculiar  function  of 
the  State  college,  (e)  The  training  of  other  secondary  school  teach- 
ers, together  with  the  training  of  principals,  superintendents,  and  the 
graduate  training  of  school  officers,  should  be  the  special  and  pecuUar 
function  of  the  State  university. 

Section  6.  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  AT  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

Pre/paratory  instruction  at  the  higher  institutions. — Two  of  the 
State-supported  higher  institutions  and  each  of  the  independent  col- 
leges maintain  preparatory  schools  or  "  departments.''  For  the  year 
1916-17,  498  students  were  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  departments 
of  the  several  colleges  of  the  State.  Of  this  number  422  were'firom 
tlie  State  and  413  of  these  were  from  counties  in  which  a  fouJ^^car 
high  school  is  located. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  preparatory  departanents  of  the  South 
Dakota  colleges  are  generally  inferior  in  facilities  for  instruction 
to  many  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  frequently  inferior 
to  those  in  the  town  where  the  college  is  located.  This  applies  to  the 
preparatory  departments  of  the  independent  colleges  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  State-supported  colleges  at  Brookings  and  at  Rapid  City. 
In  deference  to  the  will  of  the  local  school  authorities,  the  State-sup- 
ported institutions  claim  that  they  usually  reject  preparatory  stu- 
dents from  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  at  the  State  coll^  in 
1910-17,  one-third  of  the  preparatory  students  were  from  the  county 
in  which  the  college  is  located,  and  the  post-office  address  of  most  of 
tliese  was  gi>'en  as  Brookings.  The  remaining  students  were  mostly 
from  near-by  counties.  The  preparatory  department  at  the  college, 
therefore,  is  not  serving  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  school  of  agriculture  at  the  State  college. — The  criticism  di- 
rected at  the  college  preparatory  departments  may  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  the  so-called  "  school  of  agriculture  "  maintained  by 
the  South  Dakota  State  College  at  Brookings.  This  school  offers  a 
curriculum  covering  four  years  of  five  months  each.    It  is  open  to 
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both  men  «im1  women  (tl^  woinen  select  home  ecoiiomics  subjects  in^ 
the  phoe  of  technical  agneulture)  of  any  age,  over  14  years^  pro- 
Tided  they  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  schooL  For 
the  year  1916-17  there  were  registered  in  the  "  school  of  agriculture  " 
265  students,  of  whom  2^4  w^e  residents  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota. Of  this  number^  232  were  froni  the  counties  in  which  am  lo^ 
cated  State  accredited  four-year  high 'schools.  Seventy-seven  per 
cskt  of  the  young  woinen  r^stered  for  the  home  economics  curricu*- 
lum  in  '*'  the  school  of  agriculture  ^'  were  from  counties  in  whicli  are 
located  approved  high  schools  giving  courses  in  home  economics. 
There  is  a  demand  for  practical  secimdary  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  home-making^  but  it  is  clearly  the  function  of  the  local  high 
schools  to  supply  it.  Many  mc^e  yoimg  pe<^le  would  continue  in 
sduxd  if  instruction  of  this  kind  could  be  obtained  locally.  This  is 
dearly  fi>hown  by  the  fact  that  a  large  prq[>ortion  of  the  enrollment 
in  the  ^^  school  of  agriculture  ^'  consists  of  students  from  sections  near 
Brookkkgs.  Under  the  provi^ons  and  support  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
act,  schools  i^iould  be  established  throughout  the  State  where  students 
desiring  to  take  a  secondary  agricultural  course  may  receive  the 
desired  training.  These  schools  will  need  the  encouragement  and 
suf^HHt  of  their  respective  regions. 

',  There  is  also  a  demand  for  practical  technical  training  in  agricid- 
ture  and  home  economics  adapted  to  the  needs  of  mature  students 
who  can  not  meet  regular  entrance  requirements  or  who  can  not  a^'ail 
tbeo^lves  of  the  regular  college  course.  The  real  opportunity  of  the 
^^schpol  of  agriculture"  at  the  college,  therefore,  is  to  meet  this 
demand.  TVlxile  the  school  is  open  to  this  class  of  students,  it  is  not 
restricted  to  such,  and  in  consequence  classes  are  composed  of  pei-sons 
of  all  ages.  Of  the  265  students,  enrolled  in  1910-17,  76  per  cent 
were  under  21  years  of  age  and  12  per  cent  were  not  more  than  16 
years  of  age.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  students  are  mainly 
of  secondary  school  age,  and  in  this  respect  they  ai-e  very  much  like 
the  college  preparatory  students.  The  median  age  of  the  '^  school" 
students  is  19  years,  while  that  of  the  preparatory  students  is  1^ 
years.  About  40  per  cent  of  these  students  are  at  least  20  years  of 
age,  and  may  be  said  to  represent  the  institution's  unquestioned 
clientage. 

Cfm^mercial  eourses.-r-At  both  the  university  and  the  State  ccdlege 
secondary  instruction  in  ccHnmercial  subjects  is  offered.  At  the 
university  in  1917-18  there  were  registered  as  special  students  23 
young  men  and  women  of  high-school  age  who  were  carrying  com- 
inim;isl  subjects  only.  In  all  cases  these  were  students  f  i*om  the  local 
high  sch6ol  who  by  special  arrangement  were  permitted  to  take 
commercial  work  at  the  university  and  to  receive  high-school  credit. 
The  university,  to  this  extent,  therefore,  is  still  engaged  in  prepara* 
tory  work,  but  in  this  case  the  State  as  a  whole  is  sunportinr 
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educational  enterprise  that  benefits  only  the  local  community.  The 
number  of  students  taking  this  work  at  the  university  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  course  in  the  local  hij^ 
school. 

•  Although  many  of  the  commercial  courses  oflfered  by  both  the 
university  and  the  State  cojlege  are  of  college  grade,  some  are  oi 
strictly  secondary  grade,  and  are  taken  mainly  by  students  from  the 
local  communities.  So  long  as  such  facilities  are  provided  by  the 
higher  institutions,  so  long  will  the  local  schools  defer  the  introduce 
tion  of  commercial  courses  and  so  long  will  the  collegiate  institutions 
be  hampered  in  their  generally  approved  functions. 

Music  courses. — Both  the  university  and  the  State  coDege  are  offer- 
ing elementary  or  preparatory  instruction  in  music.  Since  special 
fees  are  imposed  upon  students  of  music  in  either  institution,  it  maj 
be  assumed  that  the  work  of  instructing  these  local  students  is  self- 
supporting;  and  since  the  high  schools  are  not  likely  to  be  affected 
immediately  by  this  practice,  there  should  be  very  little  objection  tc 
the  efforts  of  these  institutions  to  be  of  service  to  their  local  com- 
munities. The  conmiittee  suggests,  however,  that  such  service  should 
be  promoted  as  a  separate  enterprise,  and  thus  remove  the  dangei 
of  criticism  arising  from  "  padding "  enrollments  with  noncollegiat^ 
students. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  preparatory  departments  and 
all  other  instruction  of  secondary  grade,  except  possibly  music^  si 
the  State-supported  higher  institutions  be  discontinued.  The  CQHSons 
for  such  a  recommendation  may  be  summarized  as  follows;       ,/ 

1.  There  are  now  many  high  schools  scattered  over  the  State  where 
students  from  sparsely  settled  sections  may  obtain  the  necessary  prep- 
aration for  college  without  going  so  far  from  home  and  usually  at 
less  expense. 

2.  So  long  as  the  communities  without  high  schools  can  send  their 
young  people  to  the  State  institutions  for  their  college  preparation, 
so  long  will  they  defer  the  establishment  of  a  local  high  school,  which 
is  essential  to  the  general  intellectual  development  of  all  people  of 
the  community. 

3.  The  small  and  ill-supported  high  schools  of  many  communities 
would  be  greatly  stimulated  in  their  development  if  the  students  from 
these  communities  could  be  enrolled  in  the  nearest  school  where  the 
necessary  preparation  may  be  obtained. 

4.  The  standards  set  by  the  college  preparatory  departments,  un* 
less  maintained  at  the  maximum,  are  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the 
high  schools  as  the  ideal  college  preparation  and  thus  put  a  damper 
upon  continued  effort  toward  improvement. 

5.  The  instructors  employed  in  the  preparatory  department,  espe- 
cially at  Brookings,  could  be  used  to  relieve  a-  serious  condition  of 
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overwork  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  in  some  of  the  academic 
departments  of  the  college. 

Section  7.  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS, 

Figures  for  the  training  and  experience  of  faculty  members  in  the 
three  institutions  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Tabtf,  103. — Training  and  estperience  of  faculty  members  of  the  State  college, 
the  State  university,  and  the  State  school  of  mines,     - 

To- 
tal 
num- 
ber. 

Highest  degree  held. 

Total  3rears  college  teaching. 

None. 

Bache- 
lor. 

Ma<». 
ter. 

Doc- 
tor. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6-10 

10 

Professors 

71 
6 
12 
26 

4 
0 
3 
5 

19 

I 
2 
16 

27 
4 
7 
5 

21 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
13 

3 
0 
0 
4 

3 
0 
0 
2 

4 
0 
1 
2 

2 
0 
0 
2 

19 
2 
7 
2 

30 

A««Ael&tAnrofBssors_ . .  • 

ff 

AML<^nt  T>rol!Bfi8or»,  ^ 

4 

T^tftrwftorff -  ^^t- 

1 

Total     

114 

.    12 

38 

43 

21 

14 

7 

5 

7 

4 

80 

47 

Of  the  49  instructors  at  the  university,  34  hold  the  rank  of  full 
professor,  while  8  only  hold  the  rank  of  assistant  professor.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  university  to  advance 
men  and  women  rapidly  to  the  highest  rank.  There  is  a  noteworthy 
lack  of  balance  between  the  number  of  full  professors  and  assistant 
professors.  Here  several  factors  are  important,  but  the  financial 
considerations  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 

ABbut  one-third  of  the  staflf  of  instructors  have  not  received  pro- 
fessional preparation  sufficient  to  secure  for  them  an  academic  degree 
above  that  represented  by  the  baccalaureate.  This  fact  indicates  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  instruction  in  the  university  is  conducted 
by  instructors  whose  university  training  is  but  slightly  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  the  students  under  their  instruction.  This  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  case  of  full  professors,  about  one-third  of 
whom  possess  no  degree  above  the  baccalaureate.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  of  course,  certain  lacks  in  formal  collegiate  or  imiversity 
training  are  offset  by  long  experience  in  college  teaching.  It  is  also 
true  that  many  members  of  the  staff  of  instructors  have  piu'sued  ad- 
vanced work  in  college  or  university  without  securing  advanced 


It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  15  assistant  professors  and  instruc- 
tors 3  only  have  secured  their  highest  degree  at  institutions  other 
than  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  In  such  circumstances  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  educational  inbreeding.  The  dangers  of 
educational  inbreeding  are  also  to  be  observed  in  the  fact  that  one- 
half  of  the  total  staff  have  taught  college  classes  at  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  only. 
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On  the  whole  the  nniversitj  employs  instmetors  whose  cspscstj 
for  college  teacliing  has  been  well  attested  by  soecesBfuI  expericiici 
extending  over  a  satisfactory  period.  Numerous  factors  render  it 
diffictilt  to  estimate  the  professional  attainments  and  professional 
eontribtitioiis  exemplified  by  professioiial  pablicaticnSy  researdies, 
etc.  It  would  appear  that  viembers  of  the  fscuhy  of  the  State 
university  as  a  whole  have  rendered  significant  contributions  to  the 
institution,  to  the  State^  and  to  society.  In  some  departments,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  noteworthy  lack  of  sueh  professional  eofttFUmtions 
as  should  be  expected  from  members  of  the  faculty  of  a  State  uni- 
versity. Efficient  instruction  itself  postulates  productive  scholar- 
ship and  research. 

Of  the  29  full  professors  and  of  the  61  members  of  the  State 
college  faculty,  4  only  have  received  the  doctor's  degree.  Neaarly 
one-half  of  the  instructing  staff  have  rec^ved  no  degree  above  baeea- 
laureate.  With  due  allowance  for  other  factors  involved,  it  would 
appear  that  as  a  whole  the  faculty  of  the  State  college  is  somewhat 
below  par  with  reference  to  such  qualifications  as  m»j  be  indicated 
by  the  degrees  held. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  32  out. of  &1  members  of  the  coUegiB 
staff  of  instniction  have  had  experience  in  college  teaching  at  the 
State  eoU^e  cmly.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  college  would 
benefit  from  the  presence  (m  its  staff  of  a  larger  proportion  of  mea 
and  women  who  have  had  expmenoe  in  (4her  institutionfi  and  whoj 
as  a  result  of  that  outside  experience,  mig^t  contribute  mvfah  to 
college  ideals  and  methods^  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  maint^bance 
of  present  conditions  may  kad  to  some  degree  of  educational  in- 
breeding. 

On  the  whole,  the  State  ccdlege  employs  instructors  whose  capacity 
for  college  teaching  has  been  approved  by  suiccessfol  exp«rienee  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  years.  In  this  connectioD,  however,  the 
point  raised  above  should  not  be  neglected. 

Of  the  61*  members  of  the  staff,  10  only  have  made  eontribntiona 
through  puWications  within  il^e  past  two  years^  The  total  number 
of  publications  within  that  period  was  21.  It  would  appear  that 
members  of  the  State  college  faculty  have,  as  a  whole»  failed  to 
manifest  through  publications  that  evidence  of  research  and  pro- 
fessional interest  which  may  justly  be  expected.  Notewcwihy  excep- 
tions to  the  above  statement  do  not  invalidate  the  essential  justice  of 
the  charge  for  the  faculty  as  a  whole. 

Frwn  such  evidaace  as  the  survey  committee  has  been  able  to 
secure  there  is  every  reasim  to  believe  that  the  State  college  is  well 
meeting  its  obligations  as  a  land-grant  college  to  cxmtribute  to  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.    Through  its 
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experunent  station,  Uiron^  its  extension  division,  and'  through  the 
individual  activities  of  members  of  the  family,  the  colkge  is  making 
significant  contributions. 
The  survey  committee  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  As  opportunity  offers  in  the  employment  of  new  members  of 
the  instructional  staffs,  the  officers  of  the  State  university  and  of 
the  State  college  should  attempt  to  secure  men  and  won»en  whose 
qaaHfications  arc  attested  by  the  attainment  of  higher  degrees  re- 
eeived  fr<»a  institutions  of  standing.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
the  State  college.  In  making  such  a  recommendation  the  committee 
is  well  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  considering  advanced  degrees  as 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  qualities  desired-  It  is  nevertheless  true 
that  adranced  cfegrees  are  one  of  the  few  rather  definite  indications 
that  prospective  members  of  the  faculty  have  at  least  had  the  oppor- 
tnnity  to  secure  the  kind  of  advanced  training  which  should  be  ex- 
pected of  instructors  at  the  university  or  at  the  State  college. 

(2)  In  the  future,  officers  of  the  State  university  should  be  o« 
their  ^ard  against  the  tendency  to  advance  faculty  members  so 
rapidly  that  the  instructional  staff  is  overbalanced  with  men  and 
wcHnen  holding  the  highest  teadhing  offices  in  the  institution.  At 
present,  the  number  of  full  professors  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
namber  of  assistant  professors  and  instructors. 

(S)  Admin^rative  cheers  of  th^  State  university  and  of  the 
State  college  should  be  on  their  guard  against  the  dangers  of  educa- 
tional inbreeding.  The  vitaUty  of  any  higher  institution  is  inti- 
mately dependent  on  the  infusion  from  without  of  new  ideals  and 
of  new  methods.  The  fact  that  more  than  <Hie-half  of  all  instructors 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota  have  had  experience  in 
those  institutions  only  suggests  the  pos^bilit}^  that  educational  in- 
breeding may  be  a  real  dang^. 

(4)  With  notable  exceptions,  it  would  appear  that  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota  are  not  com- 
pletely fulfilling  legitimate  expectations  with  respect  to  productive 
scholarship.  The  close  relation  which  exists  between  effective  in- 
struction  and  research  would  justify  the  suggestion  that  adminis- 
trative officers  encourage  research  and  contributions  by  a  larger 
I»opcwii<m  of  the  instructi<mal  staffs  (a)  by  considering  the  capacity 
for  productive  scholarship  as  one  of  the  qualifications  to  be  looked 
lor  in  employing  new  faculty  members,  (&)  by  so  arranging  the 
bfutfens  of  teaching  that  time  and  facilities  may  be  available  for  re- 
search, (e)  by  direct  stimulation,  (d)  by  demanding  a  salary  budget 
wficient  to  attract  men  and  women  with  the  capacity  for  extra  in- 
structional work  as  a  regular  part  of  their  employment. 
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Section  8.  THE  WORK  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS/ 

For  the  State  university  as  a  whole  (excluding  the  college  of  music, 
not  here  considered),  the  average  number  of  semester  teaching  hours 
per  instructor  is  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  num- 
ber of  student  clock  hours  per  instructor  is  low.    The  Bureau  of 

*  The  Interrelation  of  many  factors  renders  difficult  the  measurement  of  the  seryices  of 
faculty  members  in  any  Institution.  Few  members  of  the  'faculty  perform  aenrice*  whldi 
are  limited  to  the  classroom  or  laboratory.  Each,  to  some  extent,  must  render  senrlces 
on  various  committees  nnd  be  responsible  for  many  extra  classroom,  duties  necessary  for 
the  effective  administration  of  the  Institution.  Furthermore,  members  of  the  faculty 
should  be  expected  to  engnge  in  forms  of  productive  scholarship  which  can  not  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  teaching  hours.  In  addition,  beads  of  departments,  deans,  and  other 
instructors  who  are  responsible  for  various  forms  of  administrative  activity  must  neces- 
sarily devote  no  small  part  of  their  time  and  energy  to  college  tasks  which  are  not  readily 
susceptible  to  ordinary  measurement.  For  these  reasons  the  services  of  any  instructor 
must  be  considered  as  including  not  only  his  work  in  class  activities  involving  direct 
Instruction  but  also  his  work  in  various  forms  of  administrative  activities. 

The  actual  amount  of  time  expended  by  any.  instructor  In  classroom  or  laboratory  is 
easily  measured.  Here  again,  however,  a  number  of  variable  factors  enter,  serving  to 
render  interpretation  and  evaluation*  difficult.  Obviously  the  energy  and  time  demanded 
of  different  instructors  in  connection  with  the  work  of  instruction  differ  In  many  ways. 
In  the  number  of  students  under  instruction.  In  the  charcter  of  the  prepartion  necessary 
for  any  single  class  meeting,  in  the  labor  entailed  in  the  correction  of  papers,  themes, 
exercises,  reports,  conferences,  etc.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  single  measure  can 
give  a  complete  indication  of  the  services  rendered  by  various  instructors. 

students'  programs  of  work  are  commonly  estimated  in  terms  of  •*  credit  hours."  Ordi- 
narily tliis  is  the  same  as  a  "  semester  hour,"  which  means  one  hour  of  work  per  we^ 
for  a  half  year.  The  basis  of  the  measurement  is  the  lecture  or  recitation  period,  with 
its  accompanying  amount  of  preparation.  Usually  two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory  or 
field  work  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation,  quiz,  or  lecture.  This 
is  on  the  assi^mption  that  every  recitation,  quiz,  or  lecture  presupposes  about  two  hours 
spent  in  preparation,  whUe  laboratory  or  field  work  commonly  requires  little  or  no  pre- 
vious preparation  by  the  student. 

In  measuring  the  instructional  work  of  faculty  members  two  methods  may  wtA\  be 
employed,  either  supplementing  the  other  as  an  Indication  of  the  amount  of  service  per- 
formed. One  of  these  methods  uses  the  number  of  hours  spent  by  the  instructor  in  the 
classroom  or  laboratory  as  the  unit,  assuming  that  two  hours  of  work  in  the  latioratory 
are  approximately  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  lecture,  quiz,  or  recitation.  This  unit,  there- 
fore, is  essentially  the  same  as  the  **  credit  hour."  For  convenience  it  may  be  called  the 
"  semester  teaching  hour."  However,  when  this  unit  is  tlie  only  unit  of  measurement 
applied  a  wide  margin  of  error  is  possible  in  many  cases.  For  instance,  an  instructor  in 
Greek  may  give  four  courses,  each  meeting  three  class  hours  per  week  for  a  half  year. 
His  total  semester  teaching  hours  would  then  be  12.  His  coUeague  in  English  depart- 
ment may  give  four  courses,  likewise  meeting  three  times  per  week  each,  with  a  total  of 
12  semester  teaching  hours.  If,  however,  the  enrollments  in  the  Greek  courses  are  3,  2, 
4,  and  5  students,  respectively,  and  the  enrollments  in  the  English  courses  are  50,  28,  35, 
and  40  students,  it  is  clear  that  the  teaching  load  of  the  English  teacher  is  much  heavier 
than  that  of  his  colleague  in  the  Greek  department,  especially  with  the  extra  classroom 
work  involved  in  the  correction  of  written  work. 

The  second  method  available  for  the  measurement  of  Instructors*  teaching  loads  Is  the 
"  student  clock  hour."  It  may  be  described  thus :  One  student  under  instruction  in  lec- 
ture, quiz,  recitation,  or  laboratory  work  for  at  least  50  minutes  net  represents  one 
student  clock  hour.  Twenty  students  in  one  class  which  meets  one  50-minute  period  per 
week  for  one  semester  would  give  a  total  of  20  student  clock  hours.  If  that  same  class 
meets  three  times  per  week  the  number  of  student  clock  hours  would  be  60.  It  will  be 
noted  that  with  this  unit  one  period  spent  by  the  teacher  in  laboratory  work  or  field 
work  counts  equally  with  one  period  spent  in  lecture,  quiz,  or  recitation.  Doubtless  in 
some  cases  the  teacher's  burden  in  laboratory  work  Is  less  than  in  classroom  work.  In 
other  cases  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  and  planning  of  the  work  necessitatM  lotly  as 
much  labor  and  time  as  might  be  spent  by  the  Instructor  in  connection  with  a  toetore  sr 
recitation  period.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  relation  between  classroom  and  labora- 
tory work  for  the  teacher  is  far  different  from  that  for  the  student. 

The  use  of  the  semester  teaching  hour  as  the  only  unit,  or  the  use  of  the  student  clock 
hour  as  the  sole  unit,  might  well  lead  to  very  falHc  estimates  of  the  services  performed 
by  different  instructors.  Either  may  well  serve  as  a  cross  check  on  the  other.  Hence, 
in  this  Investigation,  both  units  were  employed.  ^^^.^ 
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Education  has  previously  suggested  that  in  an  institution  where 
research  work  is  to  be  encouraged  and  expected,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  also  a  departmental  average  of  250  student  clock  hours  for 
each  instructor  per  semester.  This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  10 
semester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  with  classes  averaging  25 
students  each — a  reasonable  working  standard.  In  a  college  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  instruction  is  limited  to  undergrad- 
uate work,  an  average  of  300  student  clock  hours  per  semester  for 
each  instructor  would  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  This  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  12  semester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  with  classes 
averaging  25  students  each.  The  average  number  of  teaching  hours 
for  an  instructor  per  semester  is  about  13  for  the  university  as  a 
whole,  while  the  average  number  of  semester  clock  hours  per  instruc- 
tor is  only  219.  Here  is  further  evidence  of  the  fact,  noted  elsewhere 
in  this  chapter,  that  there  is  an  excessive  number  of  small  classes 
in  the  university.  The  existing  situation  calls  for  the  attention  of 
administrative  officers. 

In  the  college  of  engineering  there  is  found  an  excessive  burden  of 
semester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  combined  with  a  low  number 
of  semester  student  clock  hours  per  instructor.  This  is  due  to  an 
excessive  number  of  small  classes,  which  in  turn  is  due  to  the  policy 
of  duplication  in  engineering  courses  permitted  by  the  regents  of 
education.  In  the  college  of  law  the  situation  is  satisfactory.  In  the 
college  of  medicine  the  average  number  of  semester  teaching  hours 
is  excessive,  while  the  number  of  semester  student  clock  hours  is  some- 
what below  standard.  This  situation  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
♦he  college  of  medicine  is  in  a  stage  of  development,  perhaps  even  of 
experimentation,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  its  special*  character  as 
a  very  complex  professional  department  places  it  in  a  category  some- 
what different  from  other  departments  of  the  university.  Means 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  somewhat  the  present  excessive  burdens  of 
instruction  imposed  on  the  force  of  instruction  in  this  department. 

In  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  the  number  of  semester  teaching 
hours  per  instructor  is  satisfactory,  while  the  number  of  semester 
student  clock  hours  is  excessively  low.  Here  in  particular  there  is 
need  for  administrative  recognition  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  a 
large  number  of  small  classes.  While  the  average  teaching  load  for 
instructors  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  is  not  excessively  heavy, 
in  some  departments  there  is  evidence  that  the  teaching  burden  of 
certain  instructors  should  be  reduced  at  once.  An  instance  is  found 
in  the  case  of  the  assistant  professor  of  English,  who  in  1916-17 
had  21  hours  of  classroom  work  in  each  semester  and  whose  burden 
of  student  clock  hours  was  469  during  the  first  semester  and  388  dur- 
ing the  second  semester.  During  the  first  semester  the  number  of  his 
student  clock  hours  was  equal,  to  the  combined  student  clock  hours 
7»888*— 18 ^19  ^       _.     rioai^ 
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of  the  professor  (and  dean)  of  economics^  the  professor  of  fine  arts, 
the  professor  of  Greek,  the  professor  of  Latin,  and  the  professor  of 
civil  engineering.  His  combined  student  clock  hours  for  both  semes- 
ters  were  more  tlian  the  total  combined  student  clock  hours  of  the 
professor  of  economics,  the  professor  of  fine  arts,  the  professor  of 
Greek,  the  professor  of  journalism,  the  professor  of  Latin,  and  the 
professor  of  mathematics. 

In  several  cases  there  is  evidence  of  an  excessive  number  of  s^nester 
teaching  hours  combined  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  semester 
student  clock  hours.  Instances  may.  be  found  in  the  cases  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  Englisdi,  the  instructor  in  Englidi,  the  professor  of  Greek, 
the  professor  of  history  and  political  science  (second  semester),  and 
the  professor  of  Latin. 

For  the  State  college  as  a  whole  the  average  number  of  teaching 
hours  per  instructor  and  the  average  number  of  student  clock  hours 
per  instructor  are  not  excessive. 

In  some  cases  the  burden  of  teaching  is  apparently  excessive.  This 
would  appear  to  be  the  case  for  the  associate  professor  of  agronomy, 
of  whose  time  only  five-elevenths  is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion. During  the  first  semester  his  burden  of  teaching  hours  was  17 
and  his  burden  of  student  clock  hours  338.  This  would  also  appear 
to  be  true  of  the  professor  of  botany,  whose  total  student  clock  hours 
were  430  for  the  first  semester  and  378  for  the  second  semester.  The 
abnormally  heavy  program  of  the  associate  professor  of  chemistry 
and  of  the  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  may  be  explained  in  part, 
but  not  wholly,  by  the  absence  on  leave  of  the  professor  of  chemistry 
during  the  second  semester.  Likewise  the  excessively  heavy  burden 
of  the  instructor  of  pharmacy  during  the  second  semester  may  be  ex- 
l)lained  by  the  death  of  the  professor  of  pharmacy.  The  burden  of 
the  professor  of  English  was  excessively  heavy  during  the  first 
semester. 

The  effect  of  small  classes  is  to  be  noted  in  civil  engineering,  elec* 
trical  engineering,  and  experimental  engineering,  where  the  relatively 
large  burden  of  teaching  hours  is  accompanied  by  a  relatively  anall 
burden  of  student  clock  hours  in  civil  and  electrical  engineering. 
This  has  its  bearing  on  the  problem  of  duplication  in  engineering 
coui'ses  elsewhere  discussed. 

The  excessive  programs  of  work  carried  by  some  instructors  are 
illustrated  by  the  following :  During  the  first  semester  the  professor  of 
civil  engineering  provided  12  periods  of  recitation  or  lecture  and  36 
periods  of  laboratory  work  in  addition  to  some  instruction  in  the 
preparatory  school.  During  the  second  semester  the  professor  of 
metallurgy  provided  18  periods  of  recitation  or  lecture  and  21  periods 
of  laboratory  work.  During  the  same  semester  the  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy  provided  17  periods  of  recitation  or  lecAure 
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and  19.5  periods  of  laboratory  work  in  addition  to  some  preparatwy- 
school  mstructi(»u    Such  programs  as  these  are  totally  indefensible. 

Summary. — On  the  whole  the  number  of  teaching  hours  per  in- 
structor in  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State  is  generally  satis- 
factory, though  important  exceptions  are  numerous  and  considerable 
variability  is  found.  The  attention  of  administrative  officers  is  called 
to  all  instructors'  programs  which  show  semester  teaching  hours  above 
a  standard  of  15.  From  the  figures  presented  it  is  clear  that  in 
general  the  number  of  student  clock  hours  is  in  general  rather  low, 
though  here  again  variability  is  found,  and  in  many  individual  cases 
noteworthy  departures  from  a  reasonable  standard  are  to  be  observed. 
Hie  attention  of  administrative  officers  is  called  to  wide  variations 
from  the  standard  as  shown  by  the  tables  given  above. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases,  and  in  the 
averages  for  institutions,  satisfactory  or  even  excessively  high  teach- 
ing-hour burdens  are  accompanied  by  excessively  low  student  clock- 
hour  burdens.  This  is,  in  many  cases,  at  least,  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  courses  enrolling  few  students.  The  remedy  in  some  of  these 
cases  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  the 
offering  and  giving  of  courses  enrolling  few  students. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  available,  the  survey  committee  feels  justi- 
fied in  making  the  following  recommendations : 

(1)  A  working  standard  should  be  adopted  for  teachers'  programs 
of  instruction.  The  committee  suggests  that  the  number  of  teaching 
hours  per  semester  for  an  instructor  on  full  time  for  instructional 
purposes  be  set  at  not  more  than  15  and  that  the  number  of  student 
clock  hours  per  semester  for  an  instructor  be  set  at  between  250  and 
300,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  work. 

(2)  Excessive  teaching  programs  at  present  found  should  be  re- 
duced. Officers  diould  make  a  careful  investigation  of  instructors' 
programs  at  least  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  any  un- 
necessarily great  variability. 

Section  9.  SALARIES. 

The  primary  factor  determining  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  faculty 
members  in  any  institution  is  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  educational 
policy.  In  the  long  run  the  quality  of  instruction  is  vitally  affected 
by  the  salaries  paid.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  payment  of  good 
salaries  will  attract  and  retain  good  instructors.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  payment  of  low  salaries  sooner  or  later  will  prevent  good 
instructors  from  joining  the  faculty  or  will  lead  such  good  instruc- 
tors as  may  be  secured  to  consider  the  institution  merely  a  stepping 
stone  to  more  remunerative  positions  in  other  institutions. 
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Salaries  in  otTvCT  universities  and  colleges. — ^The  following  are  the 
maximum  and  minimum  salaries  paid  to  faculty  members  of  various 
grades  in  different  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country: 

Table  104. — Average  maximum  and  minimum  aalariea  in  90  State  coUeges  and 

unit^efHties  in  1915-16, 


Positions. 


sue  of  faculty. 

Under  26. 

26  to  50. 

51  to  100. 

101  to  200. 

OTwaoo. 

$3,828 

$4,578 

$5,023 

$5,933 

»'J2 

2,050 

2,969 

8,064 

3,100 

5,138 

2,050 

2,238 

2,409 

2,418 

*'JS 

2,423 

2,300 

2,645 

2,770 

4,189 

1,742 

1,776 

1,879 

1,883 

^Si 

1,780 

1,825 

1,922 

2,043 

2,50 

1,367 

1,550 

1,691 

1,700 

1,750 

1,514 

1,658 

1,638 

1,750 

?'S 

1,350 

1,383 

1,314 

1,305 

1,469 

President  J 

Deans,  maximum 

Deans,  minimum , 

Professors,  maximum 

Professors,  minimum , 

Associate  professors,  maximum. 
Associate  professors,  minimum. . 
Assistant  professors,  maximum. 
Assistant  professors,  minimum. . 


1  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  president's  house  is  also  provided* 

When  figures  for  the  State  college  and  for  the  State  university  in 
South  Dakota  are  compared  with  figures  for  other  institutions  of 
somewhat  similar  character  it  appears  that,  while  the  maximum  sal- 
aries are  not  notably  low,  the  minimum  salaries  are  distinctly  low 
and  the  number  of  professors,  associate  professors,  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors receiving  low  salaries  is  great.  With-  the  exception  of  a  few 
faculty  members  (who,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  also  administrative 
offices  or  have  other  duties  in  addition  to  their  instructional  duties), 
instructors  at  the  collegiate  institutions  of  South  Dakota  receive 
salaries  quite  inadequate,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
conditions  peculiar  to  South  Dakota  or  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
parison with  other  institutions  of  the  same  character.  This  is,  of 
course,  particularly  true  for  the  State  school  of  mines. 

At  present  all  three  institutions  are  fortunate  in  having  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  faculty  members  whose  long  and  efficient 
service  to  their  respective  institutions  is  neither  determined  nor 
measured  by  purely  financial  considerations.  However,  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events  new  instructors  must  be  added  to  the  staffs  in 
order  to  replace  those  whose  services  are  terminated  and  to  provide 
for  developments  inevitable  in  the  growth  of  the  institutions.  Un- 
less the  salary  schedules  are  materially  raised  in  the  near  future  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  can  not  hope  Uy  attract  or  retain  efficient 
instructors.  In  fact,  the  State  university  and  State  college  already 
feel  their  inability  under  present  conditions  to  compete  with  other 
institutions  of  the  same  rank.  The  State  can  not  afford  to  engage 
inferior  instructors  or  to  permit  its  collegiate  institutions  to  become 
merely  convenient  stations  where  promising  young  men  and  women 
may  gaiil  their  experience  in  college  teaching,  only  to  devote  their 
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years  of  productive  teaching  and  scholarship  to  other  institutional 
which  pay  better  salaries.  In  raising  the  general  schedule  for  col- 
le^ate  instructors  the  State  would  perform  not  an  altruistic  service 
to  college  instructors,  but  a  service  to  itself.  The  primary  considera- 
tion for  the  State  is  in  the  problem  of  its  own  interests. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  salaries  at  the  State  university 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  successive  presidents  of  the  institution 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  increases  if  the  work 
of  the  university  is  to  be  rendered  effective.  But  in  spite  of  some 
increases  in  salaries  at  the  State  university  within  the  past  few  years, 
the  salary  schedule  as  a  whole  is  far  too  low  to  secure  or  retain  men 
and  women  equipped  for  the  work  which  should  be  expected  in  a 
State  university.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  that  budget  estimates  at  the  State  university  have  always 
passed  through  a  double  "paring  down"  process.  This  is  clear 
from  the  figures  presented  in  the  following  table : 

Table  105. — Salary  esiimaten,  rccwnmendations,  appropriations,  and  paymeniB 

at  the  State  university. 


College  year. 


Recom- 

Recom- 

menda- 

menda- 

Appropria- 
tion by 
the  Icgis- 
laturo. 

tions  by 

the 
president. 

tions  by 

the 
regents. 

S45,000 

iS45,000 

$40,000 

50,000 

2  50,000 

40,000 

50,000 

50,000 

45,000 

50,000 

50,000 

45,000 

65,000 

60,000 

55,000 

65,000 

60,000 

55,000 

80,000 

70,000 

65,000 

80,000 

70,000 

63,000 

90,000 

80,000 

70,000 

90,000 

80,000 

70,000 

110,000 

90,000 

78,000 

110,000 

90,000 

82,500 

120,000 

110,000 

93,000 

120,000 

110,000 

97,000 

Actually 
disbursed 

for 
salaries.^ 


U06-«... 
1906-7... 
1907-8... 
1906-9... 
1909-10.. 

mo-ii.. 

1911-12.. 
1913-13.. 
1913-14.. 
1914-15.. 
1915-16.. 
1916-17.. 
1917-18.. 
191»-19.. 


$47,398 
48,204 
55,762 
55,364 
63,107 
68,716 
74,930 
82,332 
96,363 
91,688 

103,858 


1  Appropriations,  plus  tuition  fees  and  other  "local  funds." 

*  Revialon  by  re^Bnts  at  the  request  of  the  legislature  reduced  these  two  recommendations  to  $43,000 


It  would  appear  that  the  regents  of  education  had  adopted  the 
vicious  policy  of  reducing  the  president's  estimates  by  approximately 
10  per  cent  and  that  the  legislature  had  adopted  the  further  vicious 
policy  of  reducing  by  approximately  10  per  cent  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  board  which  it  itself  has  established  to  examine  the 
needs  of  the  institution.  The  double  "paring-down"  policy  can. 
have  no  justification. 

Study  of  the  salary  figures  for  the  State  school  of  mines  shows 
that  the  salaries  paid  to  full  professors  are  approximately  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  fairly  good  high-school  teachers.  The  principal  of 
the  Sioux  Falls  High  School  receives  a  salary  of  $3,100.    The  presi- 
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dent  of  the  State  school  of  mines  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000.  The 
average  salary  of  the  eight  hi^est-salaried  teachers  in  the  Sioux 
Falls  High  School  is  $1,556.  The  average  salary  of  the  eight  full 
professors  at  the  State  school  of  mines  is  $1,590. 

Summary. — Certain  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  concern- 
ing the  salary  schedules' of  the  three  institutions  under  consideration: 

(1)  With  relatively  few  exceptions  the  salaries  paid  to  faculty 
members  in  the  State  university,  the  State  college,  and  the  State 
school  of  mines  are  low — so  low  that  the  efficiency  of  instruction  is 
seriously  imperiled. 

(2)  With  an  average  salary  of  $2,000  and  a  standard  teaching 
program  of  500  to  600  student  clock  hours  per  week  for  both 
semesters  combined  (250  to  300  per  week  per  semester),  an  average 
cost  of  instruction  per  student  clock  hour  would  be  between  $3  and 
$4  for  salaries.  Where  salary  costs  rise  above  that  figure  one  may 
expect  to  find — (a)  too  few  classes  taught,  (6)  small  enrollments  in 
classes,  or  {c)  unusually  high  salaries  paid.  Where  salary  costs  fall 
below  those  figures  one  may  expect  to  find  (a)  teaching  program  too 
heavy,  (6)  overlarge  classes,  or  {c)  low  salaries. 

(3)  The  machinery  whereby  salary  budgets  are  determined  is 
faulty.  The  best  educational  interests  of  the  State  are  not  con- 
served when  a  double  "  paring-down  "  process  is  performed  by  the 
regent's  of  education  and  the  legislature.  Salary  costs  do  not  fall 
within  the  same  category  in  this  respect  as  do  expenditures  for  build- 
ings, etc.  Definite  salaries  should  be  set  for  positions  of  rank  from 
assistant  professor  up  and  the  budget  therefor  fixed  accordingly. 
It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  State  to  bargain  with  individuals 
concerning  the  salaries  to  be  paid  for  professional  work. 

On  the  basis  of  its  investigation  the  survey  committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations  designed  to  remedy  the  defects  con- 
sidered above. 

(1)  Tlie  establishment  of  a  salary  schedule  for  faculty  members  of 
rank  from  assistant  professor  to  dean.  An  average  of  $2,000  per 
department  should  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  mean.  The  mini- 
mum salary  for  dean  or  other  officer  performing  similar  duties  should 
be  set  at  $3,000.  The  minimum  salary  for  a  full  professor  should  be 
set  at  not  less  than  $2,500.  The  minimum  salary  for  an  associate 
professor  or  an  assistant  professor  should  be  set  at  not  less  than 
$2,000. 

(2)  In  each  case  where  the  salary  cost  per  student  clock  hour  is 
more  than  $4  per  department  the  administrative  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution should  determine  whether  that  excessive  cost  is  due  (a)  to 
excessively  high  salaries,  (6)  to  deficient  teaching  programs,  (c)  to 
an  excessively  large  number  of  classes  with  small  enrollments,  or 
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(d)  to  some  factor  peculiar  to  the  particular  work.  Efficient  ad- 
ministration can  well  remedy  some  of  the  defects  thus  disclosed. 

(8)  In  each  case  where  the  salary  cost  per  student  clock  hour  is 
less  than  $3  per  department  the  administratire  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion should  determine  whether  that  excessively  low  cost  is  due  (a)  to 
teaching  programs  which  are  excessively  heavy,  (6)  overlarge 
classes,  (c)  excessively  low  salaries.  Certain  defects  in  the  present 
situation  may  readily  be  corrected. 

(4)  The  legislature  should  cease  to  place  the  salary  budgets  of  the 
three  institutions  in  the  same  category  with  financial  budgets  in- 
volving buildings,  new  ventures,  or  even  equipment  and  maintenance. 
Neglect  to  appropriate  desired  money  for  buildings,  expansion,  even 
maintenance  and  equipment  creates  but  temporary  loss.  Parsimony 
in  salaries  is  more  serious  and  frequently  leads  to  permanent  injury 
to  the  institution.  Expenditures  for  material  equipment,  for  main- 
twiance,  for  expansions  in  the  work  of  the  institutions,  or  for  build- 
ings and  land  may  be  Somewhat  irregular  without  serious  and  last- 
ing damage  being  done.  Salaries,  on  the  other  hand,  must  from 
their  very  nature  be  essentially  regular  in  maintenance  and  increase. 
The  legislature  would  do  well  to  encourage  a  settled  salary  policy 
in  the  various  institutions,  even  with  the  expectation  that  that  policy 
must  change  as  conditions  change. 

Section  lo.  THE  COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

South  Dakota  ranks  seventeenth  among  the  48  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  spent  on  higher  education  for  each  thousand  dollars 
of  wealth.  Compared  with  two  western  States  having  approxi- 
mately the  same  population.  South  Dakota  spent  for  the  year  given 
in  the  census  report  about  7  per  cent  more  than  Oregon  and  15  per 
cent  more  than  North  Dakota,  although  recognition  should  be  made 
of  the  variable  factors  which  enter  into  these  comparisons. 

South  Dakota  ranks  sixteenth  on  the  basis  of  per  capita  receipts  of 
higher  educational  institutions,  including  normal  schools.  But  the 
per  capita  receipts  of  South  Dakota  are  considerably  less  than  those 
of  the  States  mentioned  above,  Oregon  and  North  Dakota  exceeding 
South  Dakota  by  11  per  «ent  and.  32  per  cent,  respectively. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  liberality  of  the  taxpayers  in  sup- 
porting the  eduditicmal  work  of  the  State,  there  is  good  reason  to  V?- 
lieve  that  a  much  greater  liberality  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
readi  the  highest  standards  of  education  which  are  in  demand  by 
wealthy  and  rapidly  growing  States.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the 
fact  that  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  States  with  much  greater  population 
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and  wealth  than  South  Dakota,  are  spending  from  4  to  21  per  cent 
more  per  capita. 

Per  capita  coats  of  higher  ediication, — ^Tables  106  and  107  show 
the  cost  per  student  at  the  State  institutions  of  South  Dakota  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Washington,  Iowa,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

Table  106. — Comparative  per  capita  cost  of  higher  education  in  the  States  of 
Washington,  /otca,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  South  Dakota, 

(Based  on  the  average  enrollment.) 


Washington. 

Iowa. 

1913-14 

1913-14 

State 
university. 

State 
college. 

State 
university. 

State 
ooUege. 

Teadien' 
ooUege. 

Number  of  students  enrolled  In  first 
semester 

2,263 

2,373 
4,636 
2,318 

9517,505.00 
S223.40 

947 

972 
1,919 
959.5 

$343,865.00 
$358.37 

2,343 

2,235 
4,580 
2,299 

$629,069.24 
$275.00 

2,292 

2,207 
4,559 
2,279 

$616,654.33 
$270.00 

"1,297 
1348 
1,245 

Number  of  students  enrolled  In  second 
semester «... 

Total  enrollment 

8,926 
i;309 

$220,018.22 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  excluding 
fmnmer  jw^ool r . 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 

$168.00 

1914-15 

1914-15 

Number  of  students  enrolled  In  first 
semester.         

2,724 

2,645 

5,369 

2,684.5 

f517.605.00 
$192,77 

1,013 

956 
1,969 
984.5 

$285,299.00 
$289.79 

2,410 

2,303 
4,719 
2,360 

$648,195.10 
$274.50 

2,522 

2,467 
4,989 
2,495 

$677,146.68 
$271.00 

i         >  1,406 

Number  of  students  entolled  in  second 
semester 

1,485 
1,366 

Total  enrollment 

4,257 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operatfaig  expenses,  excludtog 
summer  school 

1,419 
$241,007.53 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 

$170.00 

Nevada. 

Arizona. 

South  Dakota. 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1915-16 

State 
university. 

State 
imiverslty. 

State 
university. 

State 
college. 

School 
of  mines. 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  first 
semester 

310 

316 
626 
313 

$138,717.96 
$443.18 

403 

558 

505 

1,063 

531 

$144,078.07 
$271.30 

67 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  second 
semester. 

62 

Total  enrollment 

129 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operathig  expenses,  excluding 
summer  school 

■413 

$165,510.90 
$400.73 

358 

$158,955.00 
$441.21 

65 
$36,690.51 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 

$564.32 

1915-16 

1916-17 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  first 
semester 

328 

331 

659 

329.6 

$172,254.23 
i'i22.77 

631 

622 

1,253 

626 

$151,059.00 
$241.29 

116 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  second 
semester            ..*..........•....... 

78 

Totfl.1  AnrollniAnt                             ....... 

194 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operatfaig  expenses,  excluding 

865 

$170,947.71 
$468.35 

97 

$33,061.57 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 

•^1350.12 

1  Terms. 
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Table  106  gives  in  detail  the  enrollment,  average  attendance,  total 
operating  expenses,  excluding  those  of  the  summer  school,  and  the 
cost  per  student  based  on  the  average  attendance  for  two  successive 
years-  Although  a  number  of  the  surveys  were  made  a  year  or  two 
before  that  of  South  Dakota,  this  difference  probably  does  not 
seriously  detract  from  the  value  of  the  comparisons.  Table  107  com- 
pare in  minimum  and  maximum  order  th,e  costs  for  each  year  of 
the  two  included  in  the  survey  of  all  the^  State  institutions  under 
discussion.  The  median  cost  is  also  indicated.  Table  108  compares 
the  average  cost  based  on  the  two  years  and  shows  the  relative  po- 
sition of  each  institution  in  the  minimum  and  maximum  order. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  position  of  the  State  college  and  the 
school  of  mines  as  shown  in  these  tables. 

Table  107. — Ter  capital  costs  of  instruction  in  the  institutions  surveyed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education^  giving  each  year  in  .minimum-maximum  order. 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  CoUege,  191^-14 $168.00 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  CoHege,  1914-15 170.00 

Washington  State  University,  1914-15 192.77 

Washington  State  University,  1913-14 . 223.49 

South  Dakota  State  University,  1916-17 241.29 

Iowa  State  College,  1913-14 270. 00 

Iowa  State  College,  1914-15 271. 00 

South  Dakota  State  University,  1915-16 271. 30 

Iowa  State  University,  1914-15 274.  50 

Iowa  State  University.  1913-14 275. 00 

Washington  State  College,  1914-15 289.70 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1916-17 350. 12 

Washington  State  College,  1913-14 358.37 

Arizona  State  University,  1915-16 400.73 

South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-16 441.21 

Nevada  State  University,  1914-15 443. 18 

South  Dakota  State  College,  1910-17 . 468.35 

Nevada  State  University,  1915-16 522.77 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1915-16 564. 32 

Median 275. 00 
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Table  108. — The  per  capita  costs  based  on  the  average  of  the  two  pears  incTuded 

in  eaeh  survey.^ 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  1913-15 $109.00 

Washington  State  University,  1913-15 . 208.13 

South  Dakota  State  University,  1915-17 256.29 

Iowa  State  College,  1913-15 270.50 

Iowa  State  University,  1913-15 - 274.75 

Washington  State  College,  1913-15 324,08 

Arizona  State  University,  1915-16 400.73 

South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-17 454.78 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1915-17 1 457.22 

Nevada  State  University,  1914-16 482.97 

Suggested  basis  of  comparing  costs.— X  study  of  the  accompany ing 
tables  shows  that  the  per  capita  costs  of  the  State  college  and  the 
State  school  of  mines  are  very  high.  While  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine arbitrarily  what  the  per  capita  cost  should  be,  it  is  suggested 
that  in  the  light  of  previous  surveys  the  cost  figure  for  a  university 
of  recognized  standards,  such  as  the  Iowa  State  University,  may  be 
made  a  suitable  basis  of  comparison.  This  figure,  $275,  which  also 
happens  to  be  the  median  cost,  as  shown  in  Table  lOT,  may  be  used 
in  comparing  costs  for  the  years  1915-1917,  and  is  one  that  is  also 
in  harmony  with  the  cost  figures  suggested  by  the  Bureau*  of  Edu- 
cation in  its  previous  surveys, 

Instffutions  compared, — If  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the 
university  were  $275,  the  total  expenses  would  be  $169,036.46;  they 
now  are  $147,568.83,  or  12.7  per  cent  less  than  the  suggested  standard. 

If  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the  State  school  of  mines  were 
$275,  the  total  expenses  would  be  $21,406.64;  theyare  now  $35,321.05, 
or  G5  per  cent  more  than  the  suggested  standard. 

According  to  Table  108  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  at  the 
State  university  (based  on  the  average  of  two  years)  is  $14.21  less 
than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  University;  the  per  capita  cost  at  the 
State  college  is  $183.72  more  than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  College, 
$198.48  more  than  that  of  South  Dakota  State  University,  and 
$276.76  more  than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  University.  The  cost  at 
the  school  of  mines  is  approximately  the  same. 

Observations  and  conclusions, — ^The  foregoing  data  go  to  show 
that  the  university  is  the  only  State  institution  of  higher  education 
which  is  operated  at  a  figure  below  the  suggested  standard.     It  is 

I  Arizona  includes  one  year's  report  only. 
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therefore  possible  to  incur  additional  expense  of  about  $20,000  an- 
nually for  the  needs  of  the  university,  whether  it  be  for  increased 
salaries,  as  brought  out  in  another  section,  or  for  other  purposes, 
without  going  beyond  the  suggested  standard. 

While  it  is  only  fair  to  reicognize  that  technical  institutions  such 
as  the  State  college  and  the  State  school  of  mines  may  reasonably 
expect  a  higher  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  than  at  the  State 
university,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  State  of  South  Dakota  is  not 
getting,  nor  is  it  as  yet  in  a  position  to  get,  full  value  for  the  money 
expended  at  these  institutions  under  their  existing  organizations. 

If  the  plan  for  consolidation  should  be  accepted,  not  only  a  reason- 
able reduction  in  general  overhead  expense  would  result,  but  there 
would  be  the  release  annually  of  from  $50,000  to  $60,000,  which  could 
be  used  to  excellent  advantage  in  increasing  salaries,  improving  the 
institutional  equipment,  and  general  upkeep. 

If  consolidation  is  not  considered  advisable,  the  organization  of 
the  curricula  at  the  State  college  and  the  State  school  of  mines,  in 
harmony  with  the  recommendations  respecting  major  and  service 
lines,  will  doubtless  effect  a  large  reduction  in  the  $70,000  to  $80,000, 
which  is  the  excess  above  a  total  operating  expense  based  on  a  median 
per  capita  cost  of  $275. 

Section  II.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  HIGHER 

EDUCATION. 

The  primary  recommendation  of  the  committee  involves  the  con- 
mliddtion  and  reestabUshment  in  a:  central  location  of  all  three 
higher  institutions  and  the  e^tahlishment ^  possibly  at  the  abandoned 
sites y  of  three  junior  colleges  under  the  direction  of  the  consolidated 
university.  If  the  State  accepts  such  a  policy^  all  difficulties  of 
duplication  disappear.  If^  on  the  other  hand^  it  is  not  willing  to 
adopt-  such  a  policy^  it  trill  be  necessary  to  assign  special  fields  to  the 
various  institutions  and  to  suggest  certain  modifications  in  organiza^ 
tion.  In  view  of  such  uncert^nty  the  committee  presents  the  follow- 
ing  substitute  recommendations: 

1.  The  instruction  in  engineering  now  offered  at  the  school  of  mines 
should  be  transferred  to  the  State  college.  In  place  of  the  present 
school  there  should  be  established  a  junior  college  imder  the  general 
direction  of  the.  State  university. 

2.  The  principle  of  major  and  service  lines  should  be  applied  to 
hi^er  education  in  the  State  as  follows:  Major  lines  at  the  State 
university  should  include  liberal  arts,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  com- 
merce, music,  art,  and  the  training  of  school  executives,  school 
administrators,  and  secondary  school  teachers  other  than  those  of 
agricultural,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects. 
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Major  lines  at  the  State  college  should  include  agriculture  and  its 
related  fields,  home  economics,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy, 
and  the  training,  of  secondary  school  teachers  and  'gen^*al  super- 
visors in  these  subjects. 

3.  Until  conditions  warrant  it,  graduate  instruction  in  advance  of 
the  master's  degree  should  not  be  offered  at  either  institution. 

4.  Secondary  instruction  at  the  higher  institutions  should  be  dis- 
continued. This  includes  the  following:  (a)  That  offered  by  the 
preparatory  departments  at  the  State  college  and  the  school  of  mines. 
(6)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  music  at  the  State  univeraty 
and  the  State  college,  (c)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  com- 
merce at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college,  (d)  That  offered 
by  the  school  of  agriculture  at  the  State  college,  except  to  students 
of  mature  years,  (e)  That  offered  to  special  students,  except  those 
who  meet  the  regular  entrance  requirements  or  who  are  of  mature  age. 

6.  To  insure  better  articulation  between  institutions  of  higher  and 
secondary  grade  there  should  be  provided  an*  adequate  system  of 
high-school  inspection  and  accrediting  through  the  medium  of  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction.  Admission  to  the  higher 
institutions  should  be  granted  to  all  graduates  of  approved  four-year 
high  schools  of  the  State  and  to  candidates  from  other  States  who 
present  certified  credit  for  work  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a 
four-year  high  school  of  the  State.  Conditional  admission  should  be 
granted  only  to  candidates  who  meet  the  general  requirement  and 
who  are  deficient  in  certain  studies  which  are  regarded  as  prerequiate 
to  the  chosen  curriculum.  In  place  of  the  present  disjointed  state- 
ment concerning  prescribed  subjects  for  admission  and  graduation 
there  should  be  provided  for  each  line  of  specialized  study  offered  by 
the  State's  higher  instituticms  a  published  statement  showing  what  is 
believed  to  be  appropriate  sequences  of  studies  and  an  acceptable 
amount  of  coordinated  work  covering  the  combined  high  school  and 
college  periods. 

6.  While  South  Dakota  in*  comparison  with  some  other  States 
has  liberally  supported  higher  education,  it  must  continue  to  increase 
its  maintenance  funds  to  provide  for  the  growing  demands.  To  this 
end  the  State  should  provide  a  millage  tax,  as  recommended  in 
Chapter  IX.  The  budget  plan  for  the  disbursement  of  funds  within 
each  institution  should  be  generally  adopted  and  other  improvements 
in  financial  procedure  should  be  introduced. 

7.  More  complete  permanent  records  of  students'  work  and  achieve- 
ments should  be  kept.  The  State  college,  after  investigating  the 
methods  of  other  institutions,  should  revise  its  entire  scholastic  record 
system. 

8.  The  functions  of  the  office  of  dean  should  be  clearly  defiried  and 
should  include,  among  other  functions,  the  responsibility  for  the 
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fortnulation  of  well-connected  curricula  and  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  strong,  teaching  organizations. 

9.  A  working  standard  should  be  adopted  for  teachers'  programs. 
In  general  an  instructor  should  not  carry  more  than  15  hours  per 
week  and  the  instructional  load  should  be  from  250  to  300  clock 
hours. 

10.  A  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the  courses  offered 
by  the  higher  institutions,  with  a  view  to  determining,  first,  the 
courses  justifiably  offered  on  the  grounds  that  they  meet  real  and 
worthy  needs  and  are  for  the  proper  development  of  institutional 
aims ;  and  third,  the  courses  now  offered  that  may  be  dispensed  with 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  superfluous  or  that  they  practically 
parallel  other  courses  within  the  same  or  other  departments.  To 
mitigate  the  evil  of  small  classes  the  administrative  officers  of  each 
institution  should  give  closer  supervision  to  the  departmental  offer- 
ings. Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
alternative  plan  and  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  njumber  of 
similar  courses  in  departments  showing  an*  excessive  number  of  anall 
enrollments. 

11.  As  opportunity  offers  in  the  employment  of  new  members  of 
the  instructional  staffs  the  officers  of  the  higher  institutions  should 
secure  men  and  women  whose  qualifications  are  attested  by  the  attain- 
ment of  higher  degrees  received  from,  institutions  of  standing  and 
those  whose  qualifications  include  a  capacity  for  productive  scholar- 
ship. The  administrative  officers  should  guard  against  the  dangers 
of  educational  inbreeding. 

12.  The  State  should  establish  a  definite  policy  regarding  salaries 
at  the  several  institutions,  including  a  salary  schedule  for  faculty 
members  from  assistant  professor  to  dean.  The  present  practice 
of  considering  salary  requirements  in  the  same  category  as  appro- 
priations involving  buildings,  expansions,  or  even  equipment  and 
maintenance,  should' be  discontinued. 

13.  With  a  view  to  developing  and  maintaining  efficient  working 
staffs,  the  administrative  officers  should  give  serious  consideration 
to.  such  matters  as  opportunities  for  professional  improvement,  re- 
tiring allowances,  comfortable  living  conditions,  convenient  and  suit- 
able office  facilities,  adequate  working  equipment,  freedom  of  initia- 
tive, etc. 

THE  rNivERsrrr. 

14.  The  college  of  law  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  four- 
year  course. 

15.  The  extension  work  of  the  university  should  be  more  liberally 
supported  and  more  definitely  organized  and  its  policies  concerning 
standards  should  be  more  clearly  defined. 
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16*  The  department  of  education  should  be  reorganized  as  a  dis- 
tinct school  of  education  in  charge  of  a  dean.  Such  an  organization 
should  include  a  practice  high  school  for  supplying  the  facilities  for 
practice  teaching. 

THE  STATE  COUJBQB. 

17.  The  proportion  of  technical  work  required  for  the  agricultural 
curriculum  should  be  increased,  especially  in  farm  mechanics  and 
agricultural  engineering. 

18.  Each  of  the  agricultural  departments  should  include  all  techni- 
cal experts  in  the  subject  concerned,  whether  engaged  in  teaching, 
research  or  extension.  The  practice  of  grouping  science  experts, 
such  as  soil  chemists,  dairy  bacteriologists,  etc,  with  the  technical 
departments  rather  than  with  their  respective  science  departments, 
should  be  discontinued. 

19.  The  work  in  home  economics  at  the  State  college  should  be 
reorganized  as  a  distinct  division. 

20.  Better  facilities  and  increased  appropriations  are  recommended 
for  the  library  at  the  State  college. 

21.  The  teacher-training  work  at  the  State  college  should  be  ex- 
panded. To  meet  immediate  needs  the  work  may  be  organized  as  a 
department  in  the  general  service  division,  with  major  options  in 
agricultural  education,  industrial  education,  and  home  economics 
education.  Specialists  in  the  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects  and 
in  rural  life  should  be  provided  to  work  in  close  touch  with  the 
respective  divisions  of  the  college.  Adequate  provision  should  be 
made  for  practice  teaching. 
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Chapter  XXI. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS  CONTAINED  IN  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS,  CLAS- 
SIFIED AS  LEGISLATIVE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section  I.  LEGISLATIVE. 

L  The  enlargement  of  the  present  State  board  of  regents  of  educa- 
tion with  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

{a)  To  retain  and  continue  all  the  powers  and  duties  now  held 
'onder  law  for  the  administration  of  the  State  university,  the  State 
college,  and  the  State  normal  schools. 

{b)  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  public-school 
Bjstem  of  the  State. 

(e)  To  choose  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  the  execu- 
ttre  official  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  head  of  the  State 
department  of  education. 

(d)  To  require  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  Uie  superintendent  of  public  in^ruction,  from  all  educational  insti- 
tutions supported  by  the  State^  and  from  all  other  organizations  do- 
ing educational  work  receiving  State  accreditment  and  recognition. 

(e)  To  classify  and  standardize,  mider  the  direction  of  the  State 
soperintendent,  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(/)  To  prescribe  the  standards  and  courses  of  study  for  the  State 
normal  schools,  the  educational  departments  of  the  denominational 
colleges  and  academies  accredited  under  State  law,  and  such  other 
teacher- training  institutions  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

(ff)  To  adopt  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children,  and,  in 
eonjonction  with  other  State  authorities,  to  see  that  the  rules  relating 
to  school  health,  compulsory  education,  and  child  conservation  be 
enforced. 

(h)  To  have  general  control  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
Mind  and  the  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls. 

(i)  To  act  as  a  board  of  control  for  the  State  library  and  St-ate 
historical  collections. 

(;)  To  transmit  to  the  governor  and  the  State  legislature  a  bien- 
nial report  covering  all  the  activities  of  the  imiversity,  the  State 
odkges,  and  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  in  its  relation 
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to  all  public*  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  above-men- 
tioned higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

(k)  To  perform  such  other 'duties  and  fiinctions  as  are  prescribed 
by  law. 

2.  The  reorganization  of  existing  school  districts  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns  and  cities  in  the  State  as  follows : 

(a)  Legal  disestablishment  of  all  common-school  districts  as  now 
organized  in  all  counties  with  a  school  population  of  more  than  2,000 
children  of  school  age  outside  of  present  independent  town  and  city 
districts  * ;  permissive  disestablishment  of  all  common-school  districts 
in  all  other  counties;  and  the  establishment  in  lieu  thereof  of  the 
county  as  a  single  school  district 

(6)  The  abolition  of  the  present  district  school  boards  in  all 
counties  of  more  than  2,000  children  of  school  age  outside  of  the 
present  independent  town  and  city  independent  districts  and  organi- 
zation in  lieu  thereof  in  these  and  all  other  counties  of  C50un1y 
boards  having  the  following  powers  and  duties: 

(1)  To  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  education  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education  within  their 
respective  counties. 

(2)  To  elect  a  county  superintendent  and  appoint  such  deputy 
county  superintendent  and  necessary  supervising  officials  as  may 
be  provided  for  under  law. 

(3)  To  appoint  one  subdirector  for  each  school  community  within 
their  jurisdiction,  provided  the  county  is  organized  on  the  county- 
unit  plan. 

(4)  To  have  direct  charge  of  all  county  schools- in  counties  of  more 
than  2,000  children  of  school  age  and  in  such  other  counties  as  take 
advantage  of  the  county-unit  act,  including  closing  unnecessary 
schools,  building  new  schools,  consolidating  schools,  and  conveying 
children  to  school  at  public  expense,  and  organizing  rural  high 
schools. 

(5)  To  elect  all  teachers  on  nomination  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

(6)  To  levy  a  uniform  school  tax  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
county  under  legal  limitations,  and  to  expend  the  funds  thus  pro- 
cured to  equalize  educational  advantages  among  all  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  county. 

(7)  To  exercise  such  other  powers  and  duties  not  enumerated 
above  but  which  are  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  The  improvement  of  school  enrollment  and  daily  attendance 
by  appropriate  legislation,  as  follows: 

(a)  To  begin  the  school  year  on  January  1  of  each  year  and  close 
the  same  on  December  31,  thus  making  it  possible  to  retain  the  same 


1  See  note  on  page  30. 
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teachers  throughout  the  growing  season  of  the  year,  which  should  be 
the  most  important  session  of  rural  schools. 

(b)  To  lengthen  the  teaching  year  to  a  minimum  of  nine  school 
months  of  20  teaching  days  each,  provided  that  the  teaching  hours 
may  be  shortened  during  the  season  or  seasons  of  the  year  when 
pupils'  labor  is  essential  to  agricultural  and  other  industrial  work. 

4.  The  improvement  in  stability  and  growth  of  the  public-school 
system  through  the  following  definite  modifications  in  the  present 
system  of  taxation  for  school  purposes: 

(a)  The  adoption  of  the  county  as  the  unit  of  taxation;  these 
funds  when  collected  to  be  used  to  equalize  educational  advantages 
over  the  county. 

(b)  The  local  school  community  to  be  authorized  to  levy  taxes 
and  to  issue  bonds  under  legal  limitations  for  extraordinary  pur- 
poses only,  such  as  erecting  new  buildings  and  procuring  larger  sites 
and  school  farms. 

(c)  Levying  of  a  State  tax  equivalent  to  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  school  maintenance  of  the  State  (including  the  present 
permanent  school  fund). 

(d)  Adoption  of  a  permanent  millage  tax  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  to  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  each  institution  to  supplant  the  present  legislative 
appropriations. 

(e)  Adoption  of  a  new  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  present 
State  permanent  fund  and  future  State  taxes,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  j>ermanent  fund  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  aggregate 
daily  attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  instead  of 
as  at  present  on  the  basis  of  school  population;  provided  that  weak 
schools  in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  be  credited  with  not 
to  exceed  2,000  attendance  days  in  addition  to  their  actual  aggregate 
daily  attendance. 

(2)  The  proposed  State  taxes  to  be  awarded  for  consolidation  of 
schools,  teacher  training  in  high  schools,  etc.,  only  when  the  local 
school  communities  have  indicated  their  cooperation  by  agreeing  to 
certain  requirements  made  by  law,  a  stipulation  under  which  such 
aid  may  be  received. 

5.  The  improvement  of  rural  education  through  State  aid  on  the 
following  basis: 

(a)  That  no  modem  one-teacher  school  shall  utilize  less  than  5 
acres  of  land  for  grounds  and  experimental  purposes. 

(J)  That  every  such  school  shall  erect  at  community  expense  a 
cottage  on  the  premises  for  the  teacher. 

.  (c)  That  ample  facilities  be  provided  for  a  sanitary  water  supply. 
(d)  That  ample  provision  be  made  for  the  installation  of  such 
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sanitary  toilet  and  heating  facilities  as  shall  be  Feeommencfed  by  the 
State  board  of  education. 

6.  The  establishment  of  the  present  small  rural  schools  as  modem 
consolidated  schools  and  rural  high  schools  by  (a)  passing  appropri- 
ate legislation  looking  toward  establishing  associated  or  trading-center 
school  areas  to  embrace  a  central  village  and  a  number  of  outlying' 
schools;  (6)  creating^  <me  county  high  school  of  agricultural  type 
in  each  county  in  the  State,  which  may  or  may  not  be  one  of  the 
central  schools  of  an  associated  area;  and  (c)  voting  liberal  State 
aid  for  the  erection  of  any  school  plants  and  for  maintenance. 

7.  The  improvement  of  teaching  conditions  by  (a)  establishn^xit 
of  reasonable  minimum  salaries  for  all  teachers;  and  {b)  scaling  all 
teachers'  salaries  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held,  thus  placing  a 
premium  on  such  preparation. 

8.  Improving  of  teacher  qualifications  by  (a)  increasing  gradually 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  lengthening 
their  study  courses;  (b)  eliminating  the  present  third-grade  ceitifi- 
cate;  (c)  discontinuing  the  issue  of  certificates  on  exaniinati<m  as 
soon  as  the  normal  schools,  the  department  of  education  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  department  of  educaticm  in  the  State  collie,  and  odier 
teacher  training  institutimis  have  become  fully  equipped  to  supply 
all  the  professional  teachers  required;  and  (d)  placing  th»  minimum 
requirement  for  permission  to  teach  at  graduation  from  an  accredited 
four-year  high  school  or  its  equivalent  and  in  addition  at  least  one 
3'ear's  study  acquired  at  a  professional  school  for  teachers,  the 
standard  to  go  into  effect  not  before  September,  1922. 

9.  Increase  in  supply  of  professional  teadiers  by  (a)  organizing 
teacher-training  departments  in  not  to*  exceed  20  fully  equipped  high 
schools  and  distributed  over  the  State;  the  schools  to  organize  the 
professional  work  in  fifth-year  classes  and  to  receive  State  aid;  (6) 
establishing  well-equipped  departments  for  rural  teachers  at  all  the 
normal  schools;  (c)  enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  State  agricultural 
college  to  prepare  teachers  for  vocational  •  agriculture  and  home 
economics;  (d)  granting  State  bonuses  to  teadiers  as  awards  for  long 
service  in  a  single  c(Hnmunity ;  and  {e)  establishing  a  retirement  fund 
for  teachers. 

10.  The  division  of  the  State  into  extension  service  districts,  one 
for  each  normal  school,  within  whJch  each  normal  school  shall  or- 
ganize an  extension  service  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

11.  The  preparation  of  courses  of  study  for  the  further  training 
of  teachers  in  service,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  ^all  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  license  to  teach. 

12.  More  liberal  financial  support  of  all  the  normal  schools  to  en- 
able them  to  reach  the  largest  possible  number  of  teachers  to  be. 
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13.  The  improvement  of  higher  education  in  the  State  througli  the 
consolidation  and  reestablishment  of  a  central  locatioa  of  all  three 
higher  educational  institutions  and  establishment  probably  at  the 
abandoned  sites  of  three  junior  normal  colleges  under  the  direction 
of  the  consolidated  imiversity.  If  this  policy  be  accepted,  all  diffi- 
culties of  duplication  will  disappear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
State  be  unwilling  to  adopt  such  a  policy,  it  bec<Hnes  necessary  to 
assign  special  fields  to  the  various  educational  instituticms  and  to 
recommend  certain  modifications  in  organization.  In  view  of  such 
uncertainty  the  conmiittee  presents  the  following  substitute  recom- 
Biendaticms: 

(a)  The  discontinuance  of  the  sdiool  of  mines  in  its  present  loca- 
tion and  the  transfer  of  the  instruction  in  «igineering  to  the  State 
coU^e. 

(b)  A  junior  college  to  be  established  on  the  present  site  of  the 
school  of  mines  under  the  general  direction  of  the  State  university. 

Section  2.  ADMINISTRATIVE. 

1.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  be  clothed 
with  the  following  administrative  powers  and  duties : 

(a)  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  the 
executive  official  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education  and  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  State  department  of  education  and  shall  enforce 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  made  in  conformity  to  law  by  the  State 
board  for  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(6)  He  shall  have  supervision  of  all  the  different  divisions  of  the 
State  department  of  education  and  shall  be  held  resp<msible  by  the 
State  board  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  duties  of  each  such 
subdivision. 

(e)  He  shall,  under  the  directi<m  of  the  State  board  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  heads  of  the  State  teacher-training  institutions  and  in 
ccmformity  with  law,  prepare  courses  of  study  for  these  training 
sdiools  and  prescribe  methods  and  standards  for  the  certification  of 
teachers,  and  the  vaRdation  of  teaching  credentials  from  other  Statea 

(d)  He  shall  personally  direct  all  educational  activities  wherein 
the  State  department  of  education,  under  law,  cooperates  with  the 
presidents  and  faculties  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
State. 

(c)  He  shall  have  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  under  law  belong 
to  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

2.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  clothed  with  the 
following  powers  and  duties: 

(a)  To  act  as  executive  officer  of  the  coimty  board  of  education  and 
to  execute  undw  their  direction  the  educational  policies  determined 
/upon  by  the  county  board. 
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(&)  To  act  as  chief  educational  official  of  the  county,  in  which 
capacity  he  shall  represent  the  county  board  of  education;  to  have 
entire  supervisory  control  of  the  common  schools  of  his  county. 

(c)  To  see  that  the  compulsory-attendance  act  is  enforced  and  the 
child- welfare  laws  obeyed. 

(d)  To  nominate  for  appointment  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion one  deputy  superintendent  or  professional  supervisor  for  each  50 
schools  within  his  county. 

(e)  To  supervise  the  classroom  practice  of  all  county  schools,  either 
in  person  or  through  his  assistants. 

(/)  To  carry  out  all  policies  of  the  county  board  of  education ;  to 
have  charge,  under  the  board,  of  all  county  schools,  including  con- 
tinuation school  activities,  night  schools,  part-time  schools,  short 
courses,  etc.,  undertaken  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  and  other 
education  within  the  county. 

(ff)  To  have  charge  of  health  education  in  the  county  schools,  in- 
cluding health  inspection  done  in  conjunction  with  the  county  board 
of  health,  and  to  direct  the  work  of  the  county  nurse  if  such  a  one  is 
appointed. 

(A)  To  keep  full  records  of  all  educational  activities  within  his 
jurisdiction,  and  to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  county 
board  of  education  and  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

(i)  To  examine  candidates  for  special  teachers'  certificates. 

(;')  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  by  law  belong  to  the  office  of 
county  superintendent. 

3.  The  improvement  of  school  enrollment  and  daily  attendance 
through — 

(a)  A  careful  annual  census  of  the  school  population  in  all  school 
districts  of  the  State  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  now  provided  by 
law,  but  under  immediate  supervision  from  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction,  on  uniform  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  this  depart- 
ment. The  census  to  classify  the  school  population  as  follows :  5  to 
18  years,  6  to  21  years,  over  8  and  under  16  years,  6  to  14  years,  and 
over  14  to  18  years. 

(b)  More  effective  enforcements  of  the  compulsory-attendance  act 
through  the  medium  of  the  county  boards  of  education  and  the 
county  superintendents. 

(c)  A  system  of  records  to  be  provided  by  the  State  department  of 
education,  to  be  used  in  transferring  children  from  conmiunity  to 
community,  that  will  make  evasion  of  school  attendance  impossible. 

4.  The  improvement  of  rural  education  through  the  adoption  by 
the  State  department  of  education  of  minimum  standards  for  mod- 
ern one-teacher  schools,  as  follows:  (a)  Teacher  with  specialized 
preparation  for  rural  teaching;  (&)  school  plant  to  be  equipped  as 
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practical  laboratory,  in  which  to  prepare  rural  people  for  their  life 
work. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the 
State  normal  schools  on  the  following  basis: 

(a)  The  normal  school  at  Springfield  to  devote  its  energies  chiefly 
to  preparing  rural  teachers. 

(6)  The  normal  schools  at  Madison  and  Springfield  to  devote  their 
energies  chiefly  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers  and 
special-subject  supervisors. 

(c)  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen  to 
devote  its  energies  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers 
and  supervisors,  with  special  emphasis  on  industrial  supervisors. 

6.  The  gradual  increase  of  entrance  requirements  to  graduation 
from  an  accredited  four-year  high  school. 

7.  The  granting  of  no  normal-school  certificates  after  the  spring 
session  of  1925  for  less  than  the  completion  of  two  years  of  normal 
work  above  high-school  graduation. 

8.  The  award,  after  the  spring  session  of  1925,  of  a  two-year  course 
normal-school  diploma  for  the  completion  of  the  two-years'  course 
above  high-school  graduation,  and  of  the  advanced  normal-school 
diploma  for  completion  of  three-years*  course  above  high-school 
graduation. 

9.  The  provision  by  the  normal  schools  for  differentiated  courses 
of  study  of  two  and  three  years  above  high-school  graduation. 

10.  The  establishment  of  special  summer  and  irregular  courses  to 
enable  teachers  in  service  to  fulfill  the  new  academic  and  professional 
requirements. 

11.  The  organization  of  specialized  rural-school  departments  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  normal  schools. 

12.  Liberal  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  normal  school  instruc- 
tors. 

13.  The  reorganization  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  as  a  school  of  education  in  charge  of  a  dean 
and  faculty  of  education. 

14.  The  organization  of  a  practice  high  school  in  connection  with 
the  university  department  of  education. 

15.  The  enlargement  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  to  meet  the  new  demands  made  upon  it  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

16.  The  systematic  inspection  of  the  accredited  denominational 
colleges  and  academies  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

17.  The  readjustment  of  certification  privileges  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools  on  the  following  basis : 

(a)  That  Huron  College,  the  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  and 
Yankton  College  alone  retain  the  acquired  right  to  offer  life  diplomas 
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for  the  completion  of  the  f our^year  college  course ;  that  these  sdiools 
abandon  the  six-year  courses  now  offered  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
practice  school  facilities. 

(b)  That  all  the  other  colleges  and  academies  now  offering  courses 
leading  to  State  certificates  and  to  first  and  second  grade  certificates 
improve  their  practice-school  facilities  and  enlarge  their  professional 
libraries  under  the  direction  of  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction in  order  to  retain  the  certification  privileges  which  they 
now  hold. 

18.  The  improvement  of  higher  education  in  the  State  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis : 

The  principles  of  major  and  service  lines  to  be  applied  to  higher 
education  in  the  State  as  follows:  Major  lines  of  the  State  univer- 
sity to  include  liberal  arts,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  commerce,  music, 
art,  and  the  training  of  school  executives,  school  administrators,  and 
secondary  school  teachers  other  than  those  of  agricultural,  home 
economics  and  industrial  subjects.  Major  lines  at  tlie  State  college  to 
include  agriculture  and  its  allied  fields,  home  economics,  engineering, 
mining,  metallurgy,  and  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers 
and  general  supervisors  in  these  subjects. 

19.  Graduate  instruction  in  advance  of  the  master's  degree  not  to 
be  offered  at  either  institution  until  conditions  warrant  it. 

•  20.  Secondary  instruction  at  the  higher  institutions  to  be  discon- 
tinued.   This  to  include  the  following: 

(a)  That  offereil  by  the  preparatory  departments  at  State  college 
and  school  of  mines. 

(&)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  music  at  the  State  univer- 
sity and  the  State  college. 

(c)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  commerce  at  the  State  uni- 
versity and  the  State  college. 

(d)  That  offered  by  the  school  of  agriculture  at  the  State  college 
except  to  students  of  mature  years. 

(e)  That  offered  to  special  students  except  those  who  meet  the 
regular  entrance  requirements  or  who  are  of  mature  age. 

21'.  For  the  improvement  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

(a)  The  college  of  law  to  be  organized  on  a  basis  of  a  four-year 
course. 

(6)  The  extension  work  of  the  university  to  be  more  liberally  sup- 
ported and  more  definifely  organized  and  its  policies  concemiDg 
standards  more  clearly  defined. 

(c)  The  department  of  education  to  be  reorganized  as  a  distinct 
school  of  education  in  charge  of  a  dean  and  faculty  of  education  to 
include  a  practice  high  school  for  supplying  facilities  tor  practice 
teaching. 
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22.  For  the  improvement  of  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts. 

(a)  The  proportions  of  technical  work  required  for  the  agricul- 
tnrftl'  curriculum  to  be  increased,  especially  in  farm  mechanics  and 
agricultural  engineering. 

(b)  Each  agricultural  department  to  include  all  technical  experts 
in  the  subjects  concerned,  whether  engaged  in  teaching,  research,  or 
extension.  The  practice  of  grouping  science  experts,  such  as  soil 
chemists,  dairy  bacteriologists,  etc.,  with-  the  technical  departments 
rather  than  with  their  respective  science  departments  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

(c)  The  work  in  home  economics  at  the  State  college  to  be  reor- 
ganized as  a  distinct  division. 

(d)  Better  facilities  in  increased  appropriations  to  be  devoted  to 
the  library  at  the  State  college. 

(e)  The  teacher  training  work  at  the  State  college  to  be  expanded, 
as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter. 
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Academies,  preparation  of  public-school  teachers,  250-251. 

Act  providing  for  survey,  vll-viil,  xl. 

Age  grade  of  rural  pupils,  45-46. 

Agricultural  development,  8-^ 

Agricultural  education,  83-84,  117-118,  270-271. 

Agricultural  life,  11. 

Americanization,  school  activities,  89.  ^ 

Arithmetic,  teaching,  86-«7,  118-120. 

Art,  education,  84. 

Attendance,   daily,  and  school  enrollment,  41-42;   by  months,  rural  schools, 

44-45.     See  also  Compulsory  school  attendance. 
Advancement  of  children  in  schools,  45-48. 
Blackboards,  66. 

Blanks  and  forms,  145-146.     See  also  School  bulletins. 
Boards  of  education,  town  and  city  school  systems,  137-140. 
Certification  of  teachers.    See  Teachers,  certification. 
Charities,  13. 

City  school  systems,  136-179. 
Civics,  teaching,  86,  120-121. 
Classroom  supervision,  county  schools,  34. 
Climate,  2. 

Colleges  and  universities,  preparation  of  teachers  for  public  schools,  247-255. 
Commercial  education,  duplication,  266-267;  at  university  and  State  college, 

271-272. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  41,  140-141. 
Consolidation  of  schools,  71-78. 
Constitution,  amendments  recommende<l,  ix. 
Continuation  schools,  74-78. 

Cooperative  activities,  elementary  schools,  174-178. 
County  administration  and  supervision,  32-37. 
County  board  of  education,  functions,  35-37. 
County  high  schools,  course  of  study,  76-77. 
County  superintendents,  powers  and  duties,  32-35,  37. 
County  supervision,  13-14. 

Courses  of  study.  94,  96;   cities  and  towns,  164-167;   high  schools,  182-184, 
252-254;  higher  institutions,  260-262;  rural  schools,  76-77,  79-89,  116-133. 
See  also  under  specifie  snbjeets. 
Cultural  training,  high  schools,  188-189. 
Denominational  colleges,  teacher  training,  250-251. 
Desks,  school  buildings,  66. 
Domestic  science,  teaching,  83. 
Drinking  water,  school  buildings,  63-65. 
Duplication  In  higher  education,  264-268. 
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Economic  and  Industrial  conditions,  2-3. 

Elementary  schools,  14-15.    Bee  also  Rural  schools. 

Engineering,  instruction,  duplication,  265-266. 

Enrollment,  and  daily  attendance,  41-42 ;  high  schools,  181 ;  statistics,  44. 

Equipment,  rural  and  village  schools,  112-135. 

Expenditures,  public  schools  of  North  Central  and  Western  States,   9 ;   school 

funds,  51-53. 
Field  worli  organized,  xi-xli. 
Floors,  school  buildings,  scrubbing,  65. 
Fundamental  educational  needs,  10-11. 
Gardening,  teaching,  83. 
Geography,  teaching,  86,  121-122. 
Grammar  and  language,  teaching,  124. 
Heating,  school  buildings,  62. 
High  schools,  activities,  180-207;  home  economics,  d8-100;  instnictlon,    130- 

133 ;  no  facilities  for  rural  population,  74 ;  proposed  teacher  training,  252-255 ; 

rural  and  consolidation  problem,  71-78 ;  State  aid,  195-198. 
Higher  education,  16,  256-290. 
History,  teaching,  85,  122. 

Home  economics,  teaching,  90-111,  122-124;  duplication,  267-268. 
Home  nursing.  Instruction,  104. 
Hygiene  and  physiology,  teaching,  125-126. 
Illiteracy,  and  school  education,  8. 
Industrial  conditions,  2-3. 
Janitor  service,  65,  69. 
.Junior  colleges,  establishment,  257-258. 
Junior  high  schools,  142. 
Land  and  people,  1-9. 
Language,  teaching,  87. 
Language  and  grammar,  teaching,  124. 
Legislative  recommendations,  ix. 
Lesson  assignments,  rural  schools,  114-115. 
Llgliting,  school  buildings,  6t-62. 
Local  school  organization  and  administration,  27-31. 
Lunches,  school,  103-104. 

Major  and  service  lines  of  instruction,  collegiate  institutions,  268-270. 
Music,  teaching,  84,  272 ;  duplication,  266. 
Normal  schools,  instruction  in  home  economics,  105-111 ;  preparation  of  public 

school  teachers,  222-246. 
Northern  Normal  and  Industrial   School   (Aberdeen),  107,  109,  111,   22.>-22a, 

228,  242,  246. 
Nursing,  home,  instruction,  104. 
Occupations  of  population,  3. 
One-teacher  high  schools,  189. 
Penal  institutions,  13. 
Personnel  of  conmiittee,  v,  viii,  xii. 
Physiology  and  hygiene,  teaching,  86,  125-126. 
Playgrounds,  143. 
Population,  distribution  and  racial  composition,  4-8;  occupations  of,  3;  towns 

and  cities,  136. 
Privies,  school  buildings,  08-69. 
Promotion  of  pupils,  142. 

Pupils,  age-grade  of  distribution,  in  cities,  162-163. 
Racial   composition  of  population,  6-8. 
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Reading,   teaching.  126-129. 

Receipts,  school  fund,  51-52. 

Recitations,  length,  rural  schools,  114;  number  and  grade  distribution,  rural 
schools,  115-116. 

Recommendations,  Ix,  291-209. 

Rural  high  schools,  and  school  consolidation,'  71-78. 

Rural  schools,  58-70;  courses  of  study.  116-133;  home  economics,  100-102;  In- 
stroctlon,  112-133;  lesson  asetgnments,  114-115;  recitations,  115-116;  sta- 
tistics, 5;  supervision,  133-135. 

Salaries,  city  and  town  superintendents,  146-152;  county  superintendents,  33; 
State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction.  19.     See  also  Teachers,  salaries. 

School  administration,  Improvement,  22-27;  local,  27-31, 

School  boards,  29-31. 

School   bulleUns,  144-145. 

School  day,  length,  142. 

School  districts,  organization,  14,  27-31. 

School   expenditures.    See  Expenditures. 

School  fund.  15. 

School  grounds,  size,  58-59. 

Sdioolbousesv  59-70;  use  for  community  purposes,  143. 

School  lunches,  103-104. 

School  maintenance.  15. 

School  plant.    See  School  buildings. 

School  population,  38-41. 

School  revenues,  percentage  analysis.  54. 

School  year,  length,  42-44. 

Secondary  education,  at  higher  institutions,  270.     See  also  High  schools. 

Slx-and-slx  plan;  15. 

Socializing  schools.  168-178. 

Speeding  up  work,  public  schools.  204-206. 

Spelling,  teaching.  85,  129-130. 

State  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  powers  and  duties,  13,  21. 

State  board  of  education,  powers  and  duties,  13. 

State  board  of  regents,  organization,  20-21 ;  powers  and  duties,  12-13,  23-24. 

State  department  of  public  instruction,  jwwers  and  duties.  12.  18-20,  25-26. 

State  Normal  School  (Madison),  106.  108,  109.  110,  228,  243-244. 

State  Normal  School   (Spearfish),  106,  108-109,  111.  227.  228.  244. 

State  Normal  School   (Springfield).  106-107,  109,  110.  227.  228.  245. 

State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  powers  and  duties,  17-18,  24. 

Steps  leading  to  survey,  xl. 

Summer  schools.  143. 

Superintendents  of  schools,  cities  and  towns,  138.  146-152. 

Supervision,  county.  13-14.  32-37;  high  schools,  191-192;  rural  schools.  133-135. 

Survey,  organization  of  field  work,  xi-xll ;  personnel  of  committee,  v,  viii,  xll. 

System  of  education,  12-16. 

Taxation,  school,  15,  50-57. 

Teachers,  ages,  210-213 ;  certification,  15-16, 208,  215-216 ;  high  schools,  198-208 ; 
homes,  213;  number,  15;  permanent  and  temporary.  208-209;  preparation, 
le,  153-160,  213-215,  222-255,  247-255;  qualifications.  141;  salaries,  155,  201^ 
202,  27^-283 ;  tenure  of  oflace,  210,  216-219,  241 ;  training,  89,  91-92,  198-199. 
See  also  Normal  schools,  universities,  and  colleges. 

Textbooks,  home  economics,  95. 

Topography,  1-2, 
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Town  school  systems,  136-179. 

Twelve-year  school  plan,  15. 

Two-teacher  high  school,  190. 

Universities   and   colleges,   preparation   of   public-schools    teachers,     247-2 

salaries  of  professors,  279-283. 
University  of  South  Dakota,  16 ;  teacher  training,  247-249. 
Ventilation,  school  buildings,  62-63. 

Village  schools,  instruction  and  supervision,  112-135.    8ee  aUo  Rural  schoota^ 
Vocational  training,  high  schools,  184-188. 
Wealth,  how  utilized  for  education,  8-9. 
Writing,  instruction,  84-«5. 
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VONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 

Compiled  by  the  Library  Division,  Bureau  of  Bducatlon. 


ComsifTS. — BdncatioDal  history  and  biofraphy — Current  edncationAl  conditioni — 
Sdncation  and  the  war — ^Bdncational  theory  and  practice — Bdncational  paychology; 
Child  study — Educational  tests  and  measurements — Special  methods  of  instruction — 
Special  subjects  of  curriculum — Kindergarten  and  primary  school — ^Bural  education — 
Secondary  education — ^^eachers:  Training  and  professional  status— Higher  education — 
School  administration— ^School  management — School  hygiene  and  sanitation — ^Physical 
training — Social  aspects  of  education — Child  welfare — ^Horal  and  religious  education — 
Manual  and  yocational  training — Vocational  guidance — Agricultural  education — ^Profes- 
sional education — Civic  education — Americanlsation  of  immigrants — Beeducation  of  war 
Invalids — Education  of  women — Negro  education — ^Exceptional  children — Education  ex- 
tension— Libraries  and  reading — Bureau  of  Education :  Recent  publications. 


NOTE. 


The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institu- 
tional libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1371.  BI08S,  W.  Escott.    Grammar  schools  and  the  teaching  of  English  sub- 

jects.   School  guardian,  43 :  229-31,  251-54,  August,  September  1918. 
I.  The  continental  moyement.     II.  The  reform  morement  in  England. 

1372.  Hart,  Joseph  Kinmont.    Democracy  In  education;  a  social  interpreta- 

tion of  the  history  of  education.     New  York,  The  Century  co.,  1918. 
ix.  418  p.    12*. 

'*  Bibliographical  suggestions  '* :  p.  410-16. 

1373.  Lavisse,  Ernest.    Louis  Linrd.    Reyue  Internationale  de  Tenseignement, 

38:81-W,  March-April  1918. 

Reprinted  from  Revue  de  Paris,  February  1,  1918. 

1374.  Luther  HalBey  GuUck,  1865-1918.     Survey,  40:579-80,  August  24,  1918. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Luther  Halsey  Gulick. 
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1876.  Mead,   Arthur  Baymond.    The  development   of  free   schools    in   tbe 

United  States  as  illustrated  by  Ck>nnecticut  and  Blichlgan.  New  Toit 
dty.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1918.  286  p.  tables.  8*. 
(Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Contributions  to  edncstioD. 
no.  9L) 
1879.  Wulf »  Maurice  de.  The  teaching  of  philosophy  and  the  classiflcation  of 
the  sciences  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Philosophical  review,  27 :  856- 
78,  July  1918. 

By  a  professor  of  the  University  of  Louvaln.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Dr.  Katherlne  B.  Gilbert. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

UNITBD   STATES. 

1877.  Bagrley,  W.  0.    Education  and  our  democracy.    School  and  society,  8: 

241-45,  August  81,  1918. 

Read  before  the  National  education  association,  Pittsbnrgh,  July  1,  1918,  in- 
troducing the  program  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Commission  on  emergency  and  r«ad- 
justment. 

187a  Blakely,  Paul  L.     The  hyphenated  schools.     America,  19 :  461-62.  Au- 
gust 17.  1918. 

Condemns  the  proposal  of  the  National  education  association  to  extend  tbe 
powers  of  the  Federal  government  in  the  matter  of  public  schools.  Says  that 
it  is  a  proposal  to  begin  in  this  country  a  policy  which  contains  in  germ  the 
Prussian  system,  and  which  will  issue,  as  in  Germany,  in  *'  dehumanised 
schools." 

1879.  Boas,  Franz.    The  mental  attitude  of  the  educated  classes.    EHal,  65: 

145-48,  September  5.  1918. 

The  main  contention  of  this  article  is  that  the  desires  of  the  masses  are  in 
a  wider  sense  human  than  those  of  the  classes.  In  all  nations,  the  majority 
of  the  intellectuals  are  conventional — their  thoughts  are  based  on  tradition 
and  the  range  of  their  vision  is  liable  to  be  limited. 

1880.  Carr,  W.  L.    The  basis  of  education  in  a  democracy.    School  and  society^ 

8:805-12,  September  14,  1918. 

Read  at  the  National  education  association  conference  on  the  place  of 
classical  studies  in  war-modified  education,  held  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
J[>urgh,  July  2  and  3,  1918. 

Maintains  that  American  education  can  not  be  based  on  physical  sdence- 
alone. 

1881.  Tinegan,  Thomas  E.    Training  for  national  service.    School  and  society, 

8 :  301-5,  September  14,  1918. 

Read  before  the  National  education  association,  Pittsburgh,  July,  1918. 

Writer  says  that  the  democracy  that  is  to  endure  will  not  only  train  the 
minds  and  the  hands  of  its  future  citisens;  it  will  also  look  to  the  condition 
of  their  bodies. 

1382.  Norrls,  Charles  O.     Salt;  or,  The  education  of  Griffith  Adams.     New 

York,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  company  [1918]     ix,  378  p.    12*. 

Author  says  that  the  incidents  upon  which  this  story  is  based  are  founded 
upon  fact—or  less  than  fact  The  book  undertakes  to  transcribe  the  results  of 
personal  observations  over  a  number  of  years  and  makes  the  principal  charac- 
ter of  the  tale  a  well-known  type  of  American  youth. 

1383.  Schaelfer,  Nathan  C.    The  new  program  of  the  National  education  asso- 

ciation.   Pennsylvania  school  Journal,  07 :  47-50,  August  1918. 
An  opportunity  and  a  responsibility. 

1384.  WiUiams,  L.  A.  and  Johnston,  J.  H.    A  study  of  the  Winston-Salem 

schools.     [Winston-Salem,  N.  C]     Printed  at  the  High  school  nrefls, 
1918.    93  p.    8'. 
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FOBSIGN  COUNTBm. 

1386.  Albeergiani,  Ferdinando.     II  nadonallBino  e  la  scnola.    Blyiata  peda- 

soslca,  11:205-19,  March-AprU  1918. 
1886.  India.    Bureau  of  education.    The  education  of  fadtory  children  in  In- 
dia.   Calcutta,  Superifitendent  gOYemment  printing,  India,  1918.    26  p. 
plates.    8*.    (Its  Pamphlet  no.  2) 

1387.  KCcClnre,  S.  S.    Japanese  have  a  passion  for  education.    National  asso- 

ciation of  corporation  schools  bulletin,  6 :  898-406,  September  1918. 

A  sorrey  of  the  part  education  plays  in  the  progreat  of  Japan.  The  desire 
for  knowledge  Is  greater  tlian  the  schools  can  supply.  Speaks  of  the  pathetic 
struggle  to  gain  entrance  to  the  limited  number  of  colleges. 

1388.  Ormond,    Frances    L.    National    service    in    the    non-English    school. 

School  (Toronto)  7:82-84,  September  19ia 
The  work  of  the  school  in  the  training  of  **  new-Canadians.^ 

1889.  Hifirnano,  Eugenio.    The  school  of  to-morrow.    Monist,  28 :  879-08,  July 
1918. 

Author  is  editor  of  Sclentia,  Milan,  Italy. 

1880.  Koy,  Basanta  Xoomar.    The  new  education  in  India.    Dial,  65 :  16(M^ 

September  5,  1918. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 

1881.  Bawden,  William  T.    Training  the  fighting  mechanic.    Manual  training 

magasine,  20 : 1-10,  September  1918. 

Shows  how  the  Committee  on  education  and  special  training  of  the  War 
department  is  giving  special  technical  courses  to  certain  units  of  enlisted  men 
as  a  part  of  their  preparation  for  military  duties. 

189^  The  colleges  and  the  war.    Outlook,  120:48-50,  September,  19ia 

Goyemment  plan  for  keeping  the  c<>lleges  altre  during  the  war;  creation  of 
the  students'  army  training  cori»t  and  other  actlTitlea  described. 

1893.  Denbigh,  John  H.    Our  schools  during  and  after  the  war.    School,  29: 

508,  August  15,  19ia 
To  be  continued. 

1894.  National  education  association.    Education  and  the  present  emergency. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  4 :  810-81,  June  1918. 

A  symposium  of  "Education  and  the  war"  discussions  at  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting  of  the  National  education  association. 

Contains:  1.  O.  D.  Strayer:  The  present  emergency  in  education,  p.  810-12. 
2.  G.  8.  Hall:  Some  educational  values  of  war,  p.  812-lS.  8.  T.  B.  Kidner: 
Yoeational  re-education  of  disabled  soldiers,  p.  81d-17.  4.  B.  H.  Wilson:  The 
war  garden  movement,  p.  818-19.  5.  C.  A.  Prosser :  Vocational  education  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  act,  p.  820-22.  6.  David  Snedden:  Character  educa- 
tion, p.  822-24.  7.  W.  8.  Small:  The  state  normal  school  and  the  problems 
of  child  health,  p.  820-27.  8.  W.  8.  Deffenbaugh :  Recent  growth  in  city 
school  administration,  p.  827-20.  9.  O.  D.  Strayer:  The  emergency  in  sec- 
ondary education,  p.  829-81. 

1895.  Powell,  B.  E.    The  long  arm  of  learning;  how  the  " land-grant  colleges** 

are  backing  Uncle  Sam.    American  review  of  reviews,  58 :  64-06,  July 
1918. 

Shows  what  the  expert  scientists  of  the  colleges  have  done  to  help  the 
United  States  win  the  war. 

1896.  Shotwell,  J.  T.    University  war  problems.    Columbia  university  quar- 

terly, 20:22&-34,  July  1918. 

An  address  at  the  General  assembly  of  Columbia  university  on  May  7,  1918. 

Considers  the  adjustment  of  Columbia  university  to  the  new  era  which  the 
war  has  ushered  in. 
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1897.  Slichter,  W.  I.    The  war  and  technical  education.    Oolumbia  nnlTenity 

qnarterly,  20 :  281-«e.  July  1918. 

1898.  Swain,  Joseph.    The  crisis  in  the  schools.    Nation,  107 :  246-48,  Septem- 

ber 7,  19ia 

Discntses  *'  the  threatened  collapse  of  the  teaching  t>rofeMion/'  owios  to  war 
conditions.    A  plea  for  better  salaries  and  better  living  conditions  for  teacben. 

1899.  Van  Hise,  Charles  B.    The  war  work  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

American  review  of  reviews,  58 :  67-69,  July  1918. 

Describes  the  yarlons  war  activities  of  the  university  In  an  illustrated 
article. 

1400.  Whiting,  Isabel  Kimball.    Keeping  sdiool  without  fire.    School   and 

society,  8 :  245-49,  August  81, 1918. 

Shows  how  the  teachers  and  pupils  might  have  been  kept  together  dnrinc 
coal  shortage  last  winter  by  planning  trips  to  history  maseums,  public 
Ubraries,  etc,  Tfhen  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICK 

1401.  Blohmond,  Kenneth.    Education  fbr  liberty.    London,  W.  GoUlns  sons 

&  CO.  ltd.  [19181    258  p.    12'. 

Anthor  defines  education  for  liberty  as  education  in  fellowship,  meaning  by 
the  latter  a  unity  of  spirit  in  a  diversity  of  minds.  This  can  be  attained 
only  by  teaching  that  all  knowledge  is  one.  With  no  conception  of  the  unity 
of  knowledge  there  is  no  feUowship  in  knowledge,  and  no  liberty  In  thought. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;^  CmLD  STUDY. 

1402.  Berliner,  Anna.    Aesthetic  Judgments  of  school  children.    Journal  of  ap- 

plied paychology,  2: 229-42,  September,  1918. 

An  endeavor  to  find  how  various  groups  of  children  would  rank  a  series  of 
picture  cards  according  to  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  pictures.  Bzperiment 
made  in  Hebrew  orphan  asylum,  New  York  city. 

1408.  Korsworthy,  Kaomi,  and  Whitley,  Mary  Theodora.  The  pqychology  of 
childhood.  New  York.  The  MacmiUan  company,  1918.  xlx,  375  p.  8*. 
(Brief  course  series  in  education,  ed.  hy  P.  Monroe) 

1404.  Swift,  Edgar  James.    Psychology  and  the  day's  work;  a  study  in  the 

application  of  psychology  to  daily  life.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
sons,  1918.    888  p.    8^ 

CONTiNTS. — 1.  Organisation  for  mental  efficiency. — 2.  Thinking  and  act- 
ing.— 8.  Habit  in  preparation  for  efficiency. — ^  The  psychology  of  learning. — 
5.  Fatigue  and  Its  psychology. — 6.  Curiosities  of  memory. — 7,  Memory  and  its 
improvement. — 8.  The  psychology  of  testimony  and  rumor. — 9.  Our  varying 
selves. — 10.   Psychology  of  digestion. 

This  book  undertakes  to  interpret  a  few  of  the  personal  experiences  of  daily 
life.  For  this  purpose,  the  writer  has  tried  to  select  types  of  conduct,  as  well 
as  phases  and  causes  of  behavior,  that  are  fundamental  to  thinking  and  acting, 
whether  In  the  life  of  social  intercourse  or  In  the  business  and  professional 
world. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1405.  Beeley,  Arthur  Lawton.    An  experimental   study   in  left-handedness, 

with  practical  suggestions  for  schoolroom  tests.  Chicago,  Dl.,  The 
University  of  Chicago  press  [1918]  viil,  74  p.  iUus.,  tahles.  8*.  (Sup- 
plementary educational  monographs  puh.  In  conjunction  with  the  School 
review  and  the  Elementary  school  Journal,  vol.  11,  no.  2,  whole  no.  8) 
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1406.  Brandenburg,  George  a  PBychological  aspects  of  language.  Journal 
of  educational  psychology,  9 :  31S-32,  June,  1918. 

"A  contribution  to  the  qnefltlon  of  the  relation  of  language  to  general  in- 
telligence. On  the  hasls  of  an  extenaiye  TocabuUry  test  given  to  more  than 
1,700  pnpila  in  grades  III  to  XII  the  author  dlacoeaes  the  relation  of  vocabolary 
to  school  grades,  to  standing  in  yarions  school  subjects,  and  to  general  intelli- 
gence as  determined  by  the  Binet  and  other  tests." 

140T.  Connecticut  school  superintendents'  association.  Committee  on  stan- 
dard tests  and  measurements.  Rpport.  Hartford,  Conn.,  State  board 
of  education  [1918]  10  p.  8"  (State  board  of  education  Connecticut 
buUeUn  75.    Series  1917-18) 

Committee:  Brnest  C.  Witham,  Carlon  B.  Wheeler. 

1406.  Cornell,  C.  B.    A  graduated  scale  for  determining  mental  age.    Koitudqr 
high  school  quarterly,  4:  &-39,  July,  1918. 
Bibliography :  p.  87-80. 

Besnlts  of  an  attempt  by  the  author  to  find  a  satisfactory  scale  for  mental 
measurement  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools. 

14M.  Subbardy  O.  S.  Some  individual  differences  among  the  pupils  of  two 
fifth-grade  classes.  Bducational  administration  and  supervision, 
4:24&-e0,  May,  1918. 

Besnlts  of  some  tests  given  in  the  schools  of  Alameda,  California. 

1410.  XcCally  W.  A.  and  Johnson,  Abigail  E.    A  comparison  of  open-air  with 

indoor  classes.    Teachers  college  record,  19 :  852-68,  S^tember,  ^918. 

In  condnsion  says  that  the  open-air  groups  combined  made  greater  pr<«re8S 
in  tiie  tested  functions  than  did  the  indoor  groups. 

1411.  Monroe,  Walter  S.    Monroe's  standardized  silent  reading  tests.    Jour- 

nal of  educational  psychology,  9 :  303-12,  June,  1918. « 

"  The  Kansas  silent  reading  tests  have  been  criticised  because  many  of  the 
tests  resembled  arithmetical  pussies  rather  than  ordinary  reading  material. 
Dr.  Monroe  has  revised  the  tests,  using  material  from  school  readers;  has 
standardised  them  on  a  large  number  of  pupils,  aiid  has  selected  samples 
whose  comprehension  values  are  fairly  uniform." 

1412. -Murdoch,  Katharine.  Rate  of  improvement  of  the  feeble-minded  as 
shown  by  standardized  educational  tests.  Journal  of  applied  psychol- 
ogy, 2 :  243-49,  September,  1918. 

An  attempt  *'  to  compare  the  rate  of  progress  made  by  feeble-minded  children, 
with  that  of  normal  children,  of  the  same  mental  age  in  elementary  subjects.*' 

1418.  Otis,  Arthur  S.  An  absolute  point  scale  for  the  group  measurements  of 
intelligence.  Part  I-II.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9 :  239-61, 
33a^8,  May,  June^  19ia 

1414.  Pintner,  Budolf.    The  measurement  of  progress  in  language  ability. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9 :  270-77,  May,  1918. 

1415.  Pressey,  S.  L.  and  Pressey,  L.  W.    A  group  point  scale  for  measuring 

general  Intelligence,  with  the  first  results  from  1,100  school  children. 
-   Journal  of  applied  psychology,  2 :  250-69,  September,  1918. 

Describes  origin  and  plan  of  the  scale;  the  tests;  and  validation  of  the 
scale.    Study  of  Indian  school  chUdren. 

1416.  [Prout,    F.    J.]     Handwriting   measurements,    standards    and    methods. 

Report  and  results  of  Chllllcothe,  Ohio,  surveys  in  writing.    [Columbus, 
O.,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  1917?]    16  p.    diagrs.    8*. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1417.  Zilpatrick,  William  H.    The  project  method.    Teachers  college  record, 

19 :  319-35,  September,  1918. 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

1418.  Alexander,  Hartley  B.    "  Enemy  language."    Midwest  quarterly,  5 :  9&- 

109,  January,  1918. 

A  judicial  diBcnSBlon  of  the  Qerman  language  qneition  In  our  schools. 

1419.  Blanchard,  Milton  £.    The  need  to  define  anew  the  values  of  Latin. 

School  and  society,  8 :  215-20,  August  24, 1918. 

Read  before  the  Classical  association  of  the  Pacific  states  meeting  with  the 
National  education  association  at  Portland,  Oregon,  July  11,  1917. 

1420.  Chamberlain,  James  F.    Essentials  in  geography.    School  and  society,  8: 

220-25,  August  24,  1918. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  of  geography,  its  content  and  limitations. 

1421.  Gathany,  J.  Madison.    Tying  history  to  life.    OuUook,  120 :  58-64,  Sep- 

tember 11, 1918. 

Motlyation  in  the  study  of  history.  Lasni  emphasis  on  the  study  of  current 
history. 

1422.  Palmer,  Gladys  P.    Outline  study  of  a  short  course  in  domestic  science. 

Education,  39 :  22-36,  September,  1918. 

Course  given  by  teachers  of  domestic  science  in  the  High  school  of  commerce, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  last  year. 

1423.  Perrotin,  L6o.    L*6ducation  littoral  re  d'apr^s  Stendhal.    Revue  universl- 

taire,  27:  36-47.  June,  1918. 

Discusses  the  educational  views  expressed  in  the  correspondence  of  Stendhal, 
in  which  he  recommended  the  study  of  the  French  classics  to  his  sister  and 
others. 

1424.  Progressive -requirements  in  American  history  for  Junior  and  senior  high 

schools.    School  review,  26 :  478-89,  Septemb^,  1918. 

Beport  of  a  committee  to  the  Department  of  history  and  other  social  studies 
of  Academies  and  high  schools  in  relation  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  May 
10,  1918.    R.  M.  Tryon,  chairman. 

The  following  topics  are  treated:  1.  General  organisation  of  the  field  of 
American  history  for  teaching  purposes ;  2.  Maps  to  make ;  8.  Dates — events  to 
know  and  remember ;  4.  Personages  to  know  and  Identify ;  6.  Topics  with  which 
students  should  be  familiar  on  completing  the  course;  6.  Qeneral  method  of 
procedure. 

1425.  Barton,   George.    The   teaching   of   the   history   of   science.    Sdentiflc 

monthly,  7:  193-211,  September,  1918. 

Discussed  under  the  following  headings :  Teaching  of  historical  facts,  Teadi- 
ing  of  sdentiflc  facts,  Bquipment,  Typical  program,  etc. 

1426.  Silverman,  Alexander.    A  survey  of  high-school  chemistry  in  Penneyl- 

vania.    Science,  n.  s.  48 :  179-82,  August  28, 1918. 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  relatioii- 
ship  between  high-school  and  college  chemistry. 

1427.  Southard,  E.  E.    Mental  hygiene  and  social  work :  notes  on  a  course  in 

social  psychiatry   for  social   workera     Mental   hygiene,  2:  388-406, 
July,  1918. 

A  plea  for  the  study  of  mental  hygiene,  and  the  training  of  eiperts.  Gives 
brief  suggestions  as  to  the  desirable  content  of  courses  for  psychiatric  social 
workers  of  value  in  war  time  and  after. 

1428.  Thoughts  of  a  teacher  of  German.    Atlantic  monthly,  122 :  372-76,  S^tem- 

ber,  1918. 

The  writer,  a  college  professor  of  German,  built  up  his  department  so  that 
it  became  the  strongest  in  the  institution.  He  loved  the  subject  for  its  own  sake. 
The  article  narrates  how  the  present  changed  conditions  in  German  teaching 
came  about.  German  as  a  favorite  study,  as  a  foster  tongue  to  be  affectionately 
cultivated,  is  now  no  more. 
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1429.  Tupper,  Prederlck.    The  awful  German  language.    Nation,  107 :  248-60, 

September  7,  1918. 

A  plea  for  the  study  of  German  language.  Quotes  opinions  expressed  In  pub- 
Ucatlona  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  education,  etc. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1430.  Neumann,  Henry.    What  can  the  kindergarten  do  for  democracy?    Kin- 

dergarten and  first  grade,  8 :  209-73,  S^tember,  1918. 
Addreaa  given  before  the.  International  kindergarten  union,  Chicago,  111. 

143L  Zanzi,  Carlo.     Le  case  del  Bambini  della  Montessori.    Rivista  pedagogics, 
11 :  157-€2,  March-April,  1918. 
Concluded  from  preceding  Issue. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1432.  Burkholder,  A.  C.    The  rural  schools  of  Hays  County,  Texas.     [San 

Marcos,  Texas,  Southwest  Texas  state  normal  college]  19)8.  85  p. 
111U&,  dlagrs.  8**.  {On  cover:  The  normal  school  bulletin,  vol.  7,  no.  2, 
February,  1918.) 

1433.  Chapin,  Charles  Joaiah.    Rural  life.    New  York,  The  Century  co.,  1918. 

xvii,386p.    Ulus.    8*. 

CoNTiNTS. — 1.  Physical  influences. — 2.  Psychology  of  farm  life. — 3.  The  social 
problem. — 4.  Structure  of  rural  society.-^.  Social  rOle  of  the  housewife. — 6w 
Social  rOle  of  the  chUd. — 7.-T-Rural  relations  of  high  schools. — 8.  Rural  social 

centers. — 9.   Country  clubs. — 10.  Country  fetes. — 11.   Farmers*   churches. — 12. 

Timely  surreys. — ^18.  Legislation. — 14.  Study  problems. 

1484.  Bargrent,  C.  G.  Rural  school  improvement  in  Colorado.  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  Colorado  agricultural  college  [1918]  62  p.  illus.  8*.  (On  cover: 
Colorado  agricultural  college  bulletin,  series  XVII,  no.  9,  July,  1918) 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1435.  Brelet,  Henri.     L'enselgnement  secondaire — ce  qu'il  doit  6tre.     II-III. 

Plan  d'^tudes  de  Tenseignement  secondaire.  Revue  Internationale  de 
Penseignement,  88:189-215,  271-84,  May-June,  July-August  1918. 

First  article  in  the  series  appeared  in  the  Revue  Internationale  for  Sep  tern- 
bei^-October  1017. 

1436.  Dahl,  John  L.    Raising  the  standards  of  scholarship  in  our  secondary 

schools    Journal  of  education,  88 :  202-S,  September  5,  1918. 

1487.  Hillegas,  Milo  B.    The  organization  of  junior  high  schools  In  small  com- 

munities.   Teachers  college,  record,  19 :  336-44,  September  1918. 

Shows  how  the  junior  high  school  meets  the  demands  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities of  Vermont. 

1488.  Smithy  Lewis  Wilbur.    Illinois  high  schools ;  their  organization,  mainte- 

nance, administration,  and  instruction  with  particular  reference  to  tiie 
township  high  school.  Issued  by  Francis  G.  Blair,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  [Springfield,  111.,  Illinois  state  Journal  co.,  state 
printers,  1917]    291  p.    front  (port)  tables,  dlagrs.    8^ 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1489.  Boston.    School  committee.    A  plan  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  from 

merit  lists.    Marc^t  1918.    Boston,  Printing  department,  1918.    63  p. 
dlagrs.,  tables.    8*.    (School  document  no.  2,  1918.    Bulletin  no.  xlv  of 
the  Department  of  educational  investigation  and  measurement) 
83510—18 2 
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1440.  Caullery,  Maurice.    T^es  professeurs  dans  les  universit^s  am^ricaln^ 

Revue  Internationale  de  Tenseignement,  3S :  124-d4,  March-April  1918. 
A  chapter  from  the  aathor*8  recent  hook  entitled  Les  univenitte  et  la  Tie 
sclentlflque  auz  fitats-unis.    The  article  deals  with  the  status,  salaries,  etc, 
of  American  college  professors. 

1441.  Fairfax,  John.    College  teachers'  salaries.     Education,  39:  86-45,  Sep- 

tember 1918. 

Stotlstics  based  on  Bureau  of  education  bulletins  and  data  compaed  by 
teachers  in  different  states,  etc.,  comparing  salaries  paid  to  college  teachers 
with  wages  received  by  skilled  artisans.    A  plea  for  better  salaries. 

1442.  Landsittel,  F.  C.    A  score  card  method  of  teacher-rating.     Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  4 :  297--309,  June  1918. 
Bibliography:  p.  309. 

1448.  National  education  assooiatlon.  Dept.  of  normal  schools.  Committee 
•n  resolutions  and  restatement  of  the  declaration  of  principles. 
A  conscious  program  for  the  normal  schools  and  teachers*  colleges  of 
America.  Report  .  .  .  adopted  unanimously  at  Pittsburgh  July  8. 
1918.  [Greeley,  Colo.,  1918]  16  [1]  p.  8^  {On  caver:  CJolorado  state 
teachers  bulletin,  series  xvlii,  no.  8,  June  1918) 

Committee:  George  S.  Dick,  Charlee  B.  McKenny,  J.  G.  Crabbe. 

1444.  Bider,  Linda.    The  emancipation  of  the  woman  teacher.    Education*  89: 

46-54,  September  1918. 

1445.  Somers,  Arthur  S.    The  teachers*  cirll  to  wider  service.    School,  29: 

492-93,  August  8,  1918. 

Address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Brooklyn  training  school. 

1446.  Wilkinson,  William  A.     Functions  and  organization  of  practice  teaching 

in  state  normal  schools.    Educational  administration  and  supervision, 
4:  289-96,  June,  1918. 

**  An  attempt  to  point  out  the  part  that  practice  teaching  should  play  and 
to  outline  a  method  of  conducting  it  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  most  serviceable 
as  a  teacher-training  agency.*' 

1447.  Young,  Stark.    The  return  of  the  teacher.    Nation,  107:  251-53,  Sep- 

tember 7,  1918. 

Says  that  the  great  teacher  is  one  who  sets  free  the  particular  genius  of 
each  spirit  that  works  with  him. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1448.  Archer,  B.  L.    The  pas.sman;  how  are  our  universities  to  train  citisens? 

London,  A.  &  C.  Black,  ltd,,  1918.    xiv,  187  p.    12\ 

This  book  urges  that  the  British  universities  forthwith  assume  the  task  of 
training  loaders  of  men  well  fitted  in  mind  and  heart  to  take  the  conduct  of 
the  social  reorganization  which  is  to  follow  the  war.  Methods  of  training 
are  discussed. 

1449.  Bumpus,  Herman  C.     Broadening  without  lowering  college  entrance  re- 

quirements.   Journal  of  education,  88: 172-74,  August  29,  1918. 

1450.  <Quinn,    Arthur    Hobson.     College   and    business    efficiency.     Scrlbner's 

magazine,  64 :  291-94,  September  1918. 

By  the  dean  of  the  college,  Unlrersity  of  Pennsylyanla.  Compares  the  col- 
lege with  business,  and  asserts  that  the  college  is  more  efficient  than  business 
even  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  latter.  In  the  supreme  test  the 
American  college  has  proven  for  all  time  its  efficiency  as  the  producer  of  men. 

1451.  Bey,  Abel.     Les  relations  universitaires  franco-suisses.    Revue  Interna- 

tionale de  renseignement,  38 :  19-31,  January-February  1918. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1.452.  Byrne,  Lee.    An  analysis  of  the  cost  of  education  In  Mobile.    Bdoea- 
tlonal  exchange,  33 : 8-16,  September ;  10-19,  October,  1918. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  cost  of  public  education  In  Mobile,  Alabama.  The 
system  of  classification  of  expenditures  and  the  standards  of  support  for  dif- 
ferent activities  In  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  Alabama. 

1453.  Cliarters,  W.  W.    The  administration  of  methods  of  teaching.    Bdnca- 

tlonal  administration  and  supervision,  4 :  237-44,  May,  1918. 

The  collection  i^nd  dissemination  of  spedflc  derlces  In  teaching  for  aiding 
teachers  in  overcoming  their  difficulties. 

1454.  Hunter,  Fred  M.    The  superintendent  as  a  leader  in  interpretatlng  the 

curriculum.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  4:  271-80, 
May,  1918. 

Read  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting,  February  28,  1918,  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  National  education  association. 

Speaks  of  the  need  of  intelligent  leadership  of  public  opinion.  Says  that  the 
superintendent  should  Interpret  the  curriculum  to  the  teachers  and  members 
of  his  force  and  that  the  marked  changes  developing  in  the  present  school 
system  should  be  fostered  by  an  intelligently  educated  public  sentiment. 

1455.  Knlerht,  F.  B.    Studies  In  supervision.    American  school  board  Journal, 

57:  33-34,  September,  1918. 

Intensive  supervision  of  spelling  instruction. 

1456.  Krebs,  Henry  0.    Helping  teachers  a  new  institution.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion, 88 :  237.  242,  September  12,  1918. 

The  measure  adopted  by  the  State  department  of  education  of  New  Jersey 
providing  for  helping  teachers  in  every  county  having  unsupervised  teachers. 

1457.  Hossman,  John  G.    The  best  school  in  the  state.    Arkansas  teacher,  6: 

S-11,  September,  1918. 

The  necessity  for  uniform  records  and  reports  in  order  that  the  efficiency  of 
school  systems  may  be  determined. 

1468.  Sheldon,  E.  E.    Educational  efficiency.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  7 :  214- 
18,  June,  1918. 

Claims  that  in  industry,  definite  ideals,  reliable,  immediate  and  accurate 
records,  and  standards  of  time,  instruction,  conditions  and  operation,  with  suit- 
able rewards  for  high  efficiency  are  some  of  the  principles  that  are  producing 
satisfactory  results.  Thinks  that  these  principles  of  efficiency,  if  applied  to 
some  of  the  educational  problems,  would  produce  marked  changes  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  worlc 

1459.  Storer,  James.    Uniformity  In  school  accounting.    American  school  board 

Journal,  57:  31-32,  September,  1918. 

Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  school  administration,  National 
education  association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  3,  1918. 

1460.  Talbert,  Wilford  E.     Should  school  expenditures  be  limited?    American 

school  board  journal,  57 :  23-25,  74,  September,  1918. 

Discusses  some  limits  proposed  for  regulating  school  expenditures  and  some 
Ideal  limits. 

14C1.  Thomas,  B.  H.  Fire  insurance.  American  school  board  Journal,  57: 
35-37,  September,  1918. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Assobiation  of  school  accounting  officers,  Roches- 
ter, May  16,  1918. 

Advocates,  Instead  of  fire  insurance,  that  school  authorities  provide  fire  pre- 
vention apparatus,  select  fire  resisting  materials  for  building  construction,  estab- 
lish by  taxation  or  otherwise  an  instantly  available  interest-bearing  fund  suffi- 
cient in  amount  to  really  indemnify,  and  thereafter  catry  their  own  school  risks. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1462.  Harris,  G.  L.  Supervised  study  in  the  University  of  Cbicago  high  school 
School  review,  26 :  490-510,  September,  1918. 

Methods'  of  raperylslon  described ;  study-clasa  coordination ;  class  attend- 
ance, etc    Work  in  mathematics  emphasized. 

Paper  read  before  the  mathematics*  section  of  the  1018  Conference  of  second- 
ary schools  aflUlated  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 

1468.  Waits,  H.  K  Saving  time  for  instruction.  School  news  and  practical 
educator,  82 :  2-3.  September,  1918. 

Making  the  school  a  good  machine  by  saving  time  in  the  mechanical  opers- 
tions  that  are  necessary  in  school  work. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1464.  Broadhorst,  J'ean.    Home  and  community  hygiene;  a  text-book  of  per- 

sonal and  public  health.  Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
company  [1918]  zili,  428  p.  lllus.  8**.  (Llpplncott's  home  mapuab, 
ed.  by  B.  R.  Andrews) 

A  book  Intended  specially  for  the  student  of  household  administration,  and 
the  student  of  nursing,  but  which  appeals  also  to  the  general  reader.  Among 
the  chapter  headings  are  the  following:  Schools,  p.  255-72;  Mental  hyflene. 
p.  820-27 ;  Health  education,  p.  366-74. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1465.  Briggs,  Le  Baron  B.    Intercollegiate  athletics  and  the  war.    Atlantic 

monthly,  122 :  303-9,  September,  1918. 

Says  that  in  the  present  crisis  Intercollegiate  athletics,  like  America,  wlU 
stand  or  fall  according  as  they  choose  between  luxury  and  simplicity,  trickery 
and  Integrity,  the  senses  and  the  spirit. 

1466.  Hilderbrant,  Edith  L.    The  educative  value  of  physical  education.    Edu- 

cation, 39 : 1-10,  September,  1918. 

1467.  Pagliani,  Luigi.    Urgenti  rlforme  neir  insegnamento  deir  educaslone  fl- 

sica  nelle  scuole  magistrali.    Nuova  antologia,  195 :  279-87,  June  1, 1918. 

1468.  Small,.  W.  S.    Physical  education  in  the  high  school  in  the  present  emer- 

gency.   School  and  society,  8 :  282-^85,  September  7,  1918. 

Address  before  the  Department  of  secondary  education.  National  education 
association.  July  2,  1918. 

Gives  a  program  for  physical  education  In  the  high  schools. 

1469.  Y.  M.  C.  A.    Phjrsical  directors'  society.     [Conference  held  Springfield, 

Mass.,  June,  1918.]    Physical  training.  15:337-468,  June.  19ia 

Contains :  1.  M.  I.  Fobs  :  The  physical  directorship  as  a  life  calling,  p.  40&- 
17.  2.  J.  P.  Enberg:  Physical  training  In  Denmark,  p.  .421-29.  8.  T.  A. 
Storey:  State  legislation  for  physical  training,  p.  430-46.  4.  W.  8.  Small: 
Federal  legislation  for  physical  training  p.  447-52. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1470.  Leo,  Brother.    The  outside-of-school  environment,    Catilolic  school  jour- 

nal, 18 :  155-56,  September,  1918. 

Deals  particularly  with  the  effect  of  environment  on  the  English  of  school 
children. 

1471.  Bobb,  Samuel  J.     Mucatlon.    Give  him  a  chance.    America,  19:  535-% 

September  7,  1918. 

Blamt^s  parents  for  the  pVeBent-day  lack  of  appreciation  of  mental  tralninf. 
Condemns  the  practicp  of  1<*nTing  the  choice  of  remaining  in  school  to  the  imma- 
tnre  Judgment  of  a  youth  of  fourteen. 
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1472.  Toopsy  Herbert  A.,  an^  Pintner,  Budolf .  YaHftbility  of  tbe  education  of 
unemployed  men.  Journal  of  applied  psychology,  2 :  207-18,  September, 
1918. 

Showt  that  edneatioii,  wages,  and  Indvistrlal  incceM  depend  in  a  large  de- 
gree upon  inteUeetoal  ability  of  tbe  man. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1478.  American  aasociation  for  the  study  and  prevention  of  Infant  mor- 
tality. Transactions  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting,  Richmond,  October 
15-17,  1917.  Baltimore,  Press  of  Franklin  printing  company,  1918. 
4  pts.  8"*.  (Qertrude  B.  Knii^,  secretary,  1211  Catb^edral  St,  Balti- 
more, Md.) 

Contains:  it.  II. — 1.  Alice  RaYentiill :  The  education  of  college  and  unlver- 
sity  women  for  giving  Instruction  In  the  care  of  Infants,  children,  and 
mothers,  p.  16a-70.  2.. Mary  H.  Mayer:  Bxtension  courses  in  public  schools 
f<n>  adult  w<»nen  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  children,  p.  171-74 ;  Discussion,  p. 
174-fil. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1474.  Oommunlty    schools    for   the   training   of   religious   leaders.     Bulletin 

issued  at  Boston  by  Joint  committee  of  Massachusetts  council  of  re- 
ligious education  and  Committee  on  education  of  the  Massachusetts 
Sunday  school  association.    August,  1918.   20  p.    8*. 

Joint  committee's  educational  director :  George  A  Ooodrldge,  72  Mt.  Yemon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

1475.  Engrleman,  J.  O.    Moral  education  in  school  and  home.     Chicago,  New 

York  [etc.]    B.  H.  Sanborn  &  co.,  19ia    xlv,  314  p.    12'. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1476.  Bryan,  William  Lowe.    The  trap.    Michigan  alumnus,  24:  588-93,  Au- 

gust, 19ia 

Address  made  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  nniversity  of  Michigan. 

Speaks  of  the  danger  of  rocatlonal  education  leading  a  boy  into  an  occu- 
pational trap.  A  defense  for  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  that  we  may  be 
kept  young  and  plastic  and  able  to  escape  the  traps  that  lie  In  wait  for  us. 

1477.  Buchanan,  J.  Y.    Drawing  and  manual  training  in  Punjah  schools.    Cal- 

cutta, Superintendent  printing,  India,  1918.  24  p.  plates,  dlagrs.  8"*. 
(India.    Bureau  of  education.    Pamphlet  no.  1.) 

1478.  Massey,  Robert.    Pre-yocatlonal  education.    School  (Toronto)  7:  43-48, 

September,  1918. 

An  account  of  the  work  of  the  Victoria  pre-vocatlonal  school  of  Calgary, 
Canada,  by  its  principal. 

1479.  Munroe,  James  Phinney.    Readjustment  of  the  school  from  the  view- 

point of  the  manufacturer.  Journal  of  education,  88:199-201,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1918. 

Address  at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  the  National  education  association. 

What  the  manufitcturers  are  going  to  demand  of  the  schools  and  methods  of 
cooperation  between  schools  and  industry. 

1480.  Frosser,  C.  A.    War  work  in  vocational  education.    Annals  of  the  Ameri- 

can academy  of  political  and  social  science,  79:268-70,  S^eptember, 
19ia 
Describes  projected  actlvltiea  of  the  Federal  board  for  vocational  education. 

1481.  Snedden,  David.    The  birth  and  childhood  of  vocational  education  with  a 

forecast  of  its  development  during  adolescence.  Bducatlonal  adminis- 
tration and  supervision,  4:261-70,  May,  1918. 

Address  before  the  Department  of  rural  and  agricultural  education  of  the 
National  education  association,  Pittsburgh,  July  4,  1918. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1482.  Towne,  Harriet  E.    Some  phases  of  vocational  guidance  work  in  tbe 
Lincoln  public  schools.    Nebraska  teachers,  21 :  27<-81,  S^;»tember,  1918. 
Speaks  particularly  of  the  Jimior  ciyic  leagne  actlTitles. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

1488.  Houston,  David  F.    The  American  system  of  agricultural  education  and 
research  and  its  rOle  in  helping  to  win  the  war.    Science,  n.  &,  48 :  260- 
62,  September  13, 1918. 
Reprinted  from  Weekly  news  letter.  Department  of  agriculture. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1484.  Conference  of  theologrical  schools.    Harvard  university,   August  18- 

16, 1918.    [Proceedings]    Harvard  conference  a  milestone  in  OhristiaD 
unity.    Christian  register  (Boston)  97 :  801-9,  August  22, 1918. 

This  conference  considered  tbe  problems  of  religion  arising  out  of  tbe  war, 
especially  the  provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  men  for  tbe  ministry. 

1485.  Howe,  Eugene  C.^  Professional  instruction  in  public  health  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada.    American  journal  of  public  health,  8:600-O07, 
August,  1918. 

Qlves  admission  requirements,  length  of  course,  cnrrieolnm,  etc,  of  special 
professional  schools  of  public  health. 

1486.  Talbot,  Eugene  S.     Conservation  of  time  in  teaching  dental  students. 

Dental  cosmos,  60 :  772-74,  September,  1918. 

Proposes  that  dental  schools  foUow  the  example  of  medical  schools  by  adopt- 
ing a  8  or  2  term  yearly  course,  thereby  curtailing  the  time  of  tbe  students. 
Bays  that  by  this  metbod  a  year  and  perbaps  more  time  could  be  saved. 

1487.  The  Vaasar  nursing-preparatory  course :  a  new  experiment  in  nursing  edu- 

cation.   American  journal  of  nursing,  18 :  1155-59,  September,  1918. 

An  account  of  tbe  nursing  battalion  of  430  graduates  from  116  Amolcaa 
colleges,  gathered  for  professional  training  at  Vassar  college  in  1918. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1488.  Ellerbe,  Paul  L.    Education  for  citizenship.    Outlook,  120:  64-66,  Bep- 

tember  11.  1918. 

1489.  J'udd,  Charles  H.    The  teaching  of  civics.     School  review,  26:  511-32, 

September,  1918. 

Address  before  tbe  Hlgb-scbool  conference  of  tbe  University  of  CbicagOi, 
April  9,  1918. 

Says  tbat  *'  civics  and  scbool  work  should  be  connected,  not  Incidentally  and 
at  a  few  points,  but  fundamentally  and  throughout  the  scbool  curriculum.** 

1490.  A  new  educational  venture.    Nation,  107 :  264r-67,  September  7,  1918. 

An  account  of  a  novel  type  of  scbool,  for  men  and  women,  designed  to  collect 
and  disseminate  information  about  political,  social  and  industrial  conditiona 
bearing  on  social  and  economic  readjustment.  Comments  by  Jacques  Loeb, 
Ernst  Freund,  Carl  Becker,  Alexander  Meiklejobn,  and  B.  M.  Friedman. 

1491.  Oursler,  Charles^F.    What  father  teaches.    American  motherhood,  47: 

156-59,  September,  1918. 

What  fathers  sbould  teacb  tbeir  boys  and  girls  about  politics. 
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society,  8:  271-82,  September  7, 1918. 

Address  before  tbe  Conference  of  state  executives  and  directors  of  vocational 
education,  Wasbington,  July  13,  1918. 

Concludes  with  a  few  suggestions  regarding  tbe  scope  of  a  plan  of  unlversil 
service  for  national  well-being  and  security. 
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disabled  soldier,  p.  99-114.  6.  J.  C.  Paries:  Training  in  Bngllsb  tecbnlcal 
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Sir  Herbert  Ames,  chairman. 
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PREFACE 


The  Commission  on  the  Beorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
presents  herewith  the  cardinal  principles  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
its  reviewing  oonmiittee,  should  guide  the  reorganization  and  devel- 
opment of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  conmiission  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  articulation  of  high  school  and  college,  which  submit- 
ted its  report  to  the  National  Education  Association  in  1911.  That 
committee  set  forth  briefly  its  conception  of  the  field  and  function  of 
secondary  education  and  urged  the  modification  of  college  entrance 
requirements  in  order  that  the  secondary  school  might  adapt  its  work 
to  the  varying  needs  of  its  pupils  without  closing  to  them  the  possi- 
bility of  continued  education  in  higher  institutions.  It  took  the 
positicm  that  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  well-planned  high- 
school  curriculum  should  be  accepted  as  a  preparation  for  college, 
lliis  recommendation  accentuated  the  responsibility  of  the  secondary 
school  for  planning  its  work  so  that  young  people  may  meet  the 
needs  of  democracy. 

Through  16  of  its  committees  the  commission  is  issuing  reports 
dealing  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  secondary 
schools,  -and  with  the  aims,  methods,  and  content  of  the  various 
studies.  To  assist  these  committees  through  constructive  criticism, 
a  reviewing  committee  was  organized  in  1913.  Besides  conducting 
continuous  correspondence,  that  committee  has  each  year  held  one  or 
two  meetings  of  from  one  to  six  days'  duration,  at  which  reports  of 
the  various  committees  were  discussed  from  many  points  of  view,  and 
as  a  result  some  of  the  reports  have  been  revised  and  rewritten  sev- 
eral times.  In  addition  to  its  task  of  criticizing  reports,  it  seemed 
desirable  that  the  reviewing  committee  itself  should  outline  in  a  sin- 
gle brief  report  those  fundamental  principles  that  would  be  most 
helpful  in  directing  secondary  education.  In  its  desire  to  determine 
the  principles  that  are  most  significant  and  to  set  them  forth  ade- 
quately, the  reviewing  committee  has  been  three  years  in  formulating 
and  revising  tiie  report  which  is  presented  in  this  bulletin. 

The  reports  already  issued  by  seven  committees  and  listed  (m  the 
last  page  of  this  bulletin  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  fundamental  agree- 
ment with  the  principles  herein  set  forth. 

The  translation  of  these  cardinal  principles  into  daily  practice  will 
of  necessity  call  for  continued  study  and  experiment  on  the  part  of 
the  administrative  officers  and  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

Claeence  D.  Kikoslet, 
Chairman  of  the  Commianan. 
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THB  RBVIBWINO  COBOIITTEB  OF  THE  COBOIISSION  ON  THB 
REORGANIZATION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

(The  R«Tlewiiig  CommlttM  eonsitU  of  26  members,  of  whom  16  are  chilnnen  of  com- 
mittees and  10  are  members  at  large) 

Chairman  of  the  CammiasUm  and  of  the  Reviewing  Committee: 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  State  high-school  saperrisor,  Boston*  Bfasi. 
Memberi  at  large: 

Hon.  P.  P.  daxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education*  Washln«- 
t<m,  D.  C. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs,  aasociate  professor  of  edncation*  Teachers  College; 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Alexander  Inglis,  assistant  professor  of  education,  in  charge  of  secondary 
education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  Neumann,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City. 

William  Orr,  senior  educational  secretary,  international  Y.  M.  C.  A.  com- 
mittee, 104  East  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 

William  B.  Owen,  principal,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  HL 

Edward  O.  Sisson,  president.  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont 

Joseph  S.  Stewart,  professor  of  secondary  education,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  6a. 

Milo  H.  Stuart,  principal.  Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

H.  L.  Terry,  State  high-school  supervisor,  Madison,  Wis. 
Chairmen  of  CommUteet: 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Secondary  Education— Charles  Hughes 
Johnston,  professor  of  secondary  education,  University  of  Illinois,  UrbanSt 
IIL» 

Agriculture— A.  V.  Storm,  professor  of  agricultural  education.  University  of 
Minnesota,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Art  Education— Henry  Turner  Bailey,  dean,  Cleveland  S<^ool  of  Art, 
Cleveland,  Ohia 

Articulation  of  High  School  and  College— Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  State  high- 
school  inspector,  Boston,  Mass. 

Business  Education— Cheesman  A.  Herrid^  president,  Girard  College,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Classical  Languages— Walter  Eugene  Foster,  Stuyvesant  EU£^  S<diool,  New 
York  City. 

English — James  Fleming  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago^  HL 

Household  Art»— Mrs.  H^rietta  Calvin,  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

Industrial  Arts — ^Wilson  H.  Henderson,  extension  division.  University  of 
Wisccmsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (now  Major,  Sanitary  Corps,  War  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.). 

Mathematics — ^William  Heard  Kilpatridc,  associate  professor  of  education. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Modem  Languages— Edward  Manley,  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  HI 

Music— Will  Earhart,  director  of  music,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Physical  Education — James  H.  McCurdy,  director  of  normal  courses  of 
physical  education.  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Maai. 
(now  in  France,  in  charge  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  recreation  work). 

Sciences— Otis  W.  Caldwell,  director,  Lincoln  School,  and  professor  of  edu- 
cation. Teachers  (Allege,  Columbia  University.  New  York  City. 

Social  Studies— Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  United  States  Bureau  of  Bducatioo* 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Vocational  Guidance— Frank  M.  Leavitt,  associate  superintendent  of  schooli* 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^Deceased,  Sept 
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CARDINAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


L  THB  NEED  FOR  REORGANIZATION 

Secondary  education  should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  so- 
ciety to  be  served,  the  character  of  the  individuals  to  be  educated, 
and  the  knowledge  of  educational  theory  and  practice  available. 
These  factors  are  by  no  means  static.  Society  is  always  in  process 
of  development;  the  character  of  the  secondary-school  population 
undergoes  modification ;  uid  the  sciences  on  which  educational  theory 
and  practice  depend  constantly  furnish  new  information.  Secondary 
education,  however,  like  any  other  established  agency  of  society,  is 
conservative  and  tends  to  resist  modification.  Failure  to  make  ad- 
justments when  the  need  arises  leads  to  the  necessity  for  extensive 
reorganization  at  irregular  intervals.  The  evidence  is  strong  that 
such  a  comprehensive  reorganization  of  secondary  education  is  im- 
perative at  the  present  time. 

1.  Chcmges  in  society. — ^Within  the  past  few  decades  changes  have 
taken  place  in  American  life  profoundly  affecting  the  activities  of 
the  individual.  As  a  citizen,  he  must  to  a  greater  extent  and  in  a  more 
direct  way  cope  with  problems  of  conmiunity  life,  State  and  National 
Governments,  and  international  relationships.  As  a  worker,  he  must 
adjust  himself  to  a  more  complex  economic  order.  As  a  relatively 
independent  personality,  he  has  more  leisure.  The  problems  arising 
from  these  three  dominant  phases  of  life  are  closely  interrelated  and 
call  for  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  every 
citizen  that  can  not  be  secured  through  elementary  education  alone, 
or  even  through  secondary  education  unless  the  scope  of  that  edu- 
cation is  broadened. 

The  responsibility  of  the  secondary  school  is  still  further  increased 
because  many  social  agencies  other  than  the  school  afford  less  stim- 
ulus for  education  than  heretofore.  In  many  vocations  there  have 
come  such  significant  changes  as  the  substitution  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem for  the  domestic  system  of  industry;  the  use  of  machinery  in 
place  of  manual  labor;  the  high  specialization  of  processes  with  a 
corresponding  subdivision  of  labor;  and  the  breakdown  of  the  ap- 
prentice system.  In  connection  with  home  and  family  life  have  fre- 
quently come  lessened  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  children;  the 
withdrawal  of  the  father  and  sometimes  the  mother  from  home  oc- 
cupations to  the  factory  or  store;  uid  increased  urbanization,  result- 
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ing  in  less  unified  family  life.  Similarly,  many  important  changis 
have  taken  place  in  community  life,  in  the  church,  in  the  State,  and 
in  other  institutions.  These  changes  in  American  life  call  for  ex- 
tensive modifications  in  secondary  education. 

2.  Changes  in  the  eeoandaary-eohool  population. — ^In  the  past  25 
years  there  have  been  marked  changes  in  the  secondary-school  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States.  The  number  of  pupils  has  increased, 
according  to  Federal  returns,  from  one  for  every  210  of  the  total 
population  in  1889--90,  to  one  for  every  121  in  1899-1900,  to  one  for 
every  89  in  1909-10,  and  to  one  for  every  78  of  the  estimated  total 
population  in  1914-15.  The  character  of  the  secondary-school  pop- 
ulation has  been  modified  by  the  entrance  of  large  numbers  of  pupils 
of  widely  varying  capacities,  aptitudes,  social  heredity,  and  destinies 
in  life.  Further,  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  secondary  educati<m 
has  brought  to  the  school  many  pupils  who  do  not  complete  the  full 
course  but  leave  at  various  stages  of  advancement  The  needs  of  these 
pupils  can  not  be  neglected,  nor  can  we  expect  in  the  near  future 
that  all  pupils  wiU  be  able  to  complete  the  secondary  school  as  full- 
time  students. 

At  present  only  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  first 
year  of  the  elementary  school  reach  the  four-year  high  school,  and 
only  about  one  in  nine  is  graduated.  Of  those  who  enter  the  seventh 
school  year,  only  one-half  to  two-thirds  reach  the  first  year  of  the 
four-year  high  school.  Of  those  who  enter  the  four-year  high  school 
about  one-third  leave  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  about 
one-half  are  gone  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  and  fewer 
than  one-third  are  graduated.  These  facts  can  no  longer  be  safely 
ignored. 

8.  Changes  in  educational  theory. — ^The  sciences  on  which  educa- 
tional theory  depends  have  within  recent  years  made  significant 
contributions.  In  particular,  educational  psychology  emphasizes  the 
following  factors : 

(a)  Individual  differences  in  capacities  and  aptitudes  among  see- 
ondary-sohool  pupils. — ^Already  recognized  to  some  extent,  this  factor 
merits  fuller  attention. 

(b)  The  reexamination  and  reinterpretation  of  subject  values  and 
the  teaching  methods  with  reference  to  ^general  discipline.^ — ^While 
the  final  verdict  of  modem  psychology  has  not  as  yet  been  rendered, 
it  is  clear  that  former  conceptions  of  ^^general  values''  must  be  thor- 
oughly revised. 

(c)  Importance  of  applying  knowledge. — Subject  values  and 
teaching  methods  must  be  tested  in  terms  of  the  laws  of  learning  and 
the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  activities  of  life,  rather  than 
primarily  in  terms  of  the  demands  of  any  subject  as  a  logically  or- 
ganized science. 
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(d)  Continuity  in  the  development  of  ehUdren. — ^It  has  long  been 
held  that  psychological  changes  at  certain  stages  are  so  pronounced 
as  to  overshadow  the  continuity  of  deyelopment*  On  this  basis 
secondary  education  has  been  sharply  separated  from  elementary  edu- 
cation. Modem  psychology,  however,  goes  to  show  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  is  in  most  respects  a  continuous  process  and 
that,  therefore,  any  sudden  or  abrupt  break  between  the  elementary 
and  the  secondary  school  or  between  any  two  successive  stages  of 
education  is  undesirable. 

The  foregoing  changes  in  society,  in  the  character  of  the  secondary- 
school  population,  and  in  educational  theory,  together  with  many 
other  considerations,  call  for  extensive  modifications  of  secondary 
education.  Such  modifications  have  already  begun  in  part  The 
present  need  is  for  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  program  of 
reorganization,  and  its  adoption,  with  suitable  adjustments,  in  all 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  Nation.  Hence  it  is  appropriate  for  a 
representative  body  like  the  National  Education  Association  to  out- 
line such  a  program.  This  is  the  task  entrusted  by  that  association 
to  the  Commission  on  the  Beorganization  of  Secondary  Education. 

n.  THB  GOAL  OF  EDUCATION  IN  A  DSaiOGRAOT 

Education  in  the  United  States  should  be  guided  by  a  dear  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  democracy.  It  is  the  ideal  of  democracy 
that  the  individual  and  society  may  find  fulfillment  each  in  the 
other.  Democracy  sanctions  neither  the  exploitation  of  the  individ- 
ual by  society,  nor  the  disregard  of  the  interests  of  society  by  the 
individuaL    More  explicitly — 

The  purpoie  of  democracy  is  lo  to  organise  looiety  that  eaeh  member 
may  develop  his  penonality  i»rimarily  through  aotivitiet  designed  for  the 
well-being  of  his  fellow  members  and  of  society  as  a  whole. 

This  ideal  demands  that  human  activities  be  placed  upon  a  high 
level  of  efficiency;  that  to  this  efficiency  be  added  an  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  these  activities  and  loyalty  to  the  best  ideals  in- 
volved; and  that  the  individual  choose  that  vocation  and  those  forms 
of  social  service  in  which  his  personality  may  develop  and  become 
most  effective.  For  the  achievement  of  these  ends  democracy  must 
place  chief  reliance  upon  education. 

Consequentlyy  education  in  a  democracy,  both  within  and  without  the 
•ohool,  should  develop  in  eaeh  individual  the  knowledge,  intezesti,  ideals, 
haUtl,  and  powers  whereby  he  will  And  his  place  and  use  that  place  to 
du^e  both  himself  and  sodety  toward  ever  nobler  ends. 

HL  THB  MAIN  OBJBOnYBS  OF  BDUOATION 

In  order  to  determine  the  main  objectives  that  should  guide  educa- 
tion in  a  democracy  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  activities  of  the 
individuaL    Kormally  he  is  a  member  of  a  family,  of  a  vocational 
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group,  and  of  various  civic  groups,  and  by  virtue  of  these  relation- 
ships he  is  called  upon  to  engage  in  activities  that  enrich  the  family 
life,  to  render  important  vocational  services  to  his  fellows,  and  to 
promote  the  common  welfare.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  worthy 
home-membership,  vocation,  and  citizenship,  demaiid  attention  as 
three  of  the  leading  objectives. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  discharge  of  these  specific  duties,  every 
individual  should  have  a  margin  of  time  for  the  cultivation  of  per- 
sonal and  social  interests.  This  leisure,  if  worthily  used,  will  re- 
create his  powers  and  enlarge  and  enrich  life,  thereby  making  him 
better  able  to  meet  his  responsibilities.  The  unworthy  use  of  leisure 
impairs  health,  disrupts  home  life,  lessens  vocational  efficiency,  and 
destroys  civic-mindedness.  The  tendency  in  industrial  life,  aided  by 
legislation,  is  to  decrease  the  working  hours  of  large  groups  of  peo- 
ple. While  shortened  hours  tend  to  lessen  the  harmful  reactions  that 
arise  from  prolonged  strain,  they  increase,  if  possible,  the  importance 
of  preparation  for  leisure.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  educa- 
tion for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  is  of  increasing  importance  as  an 
objective. 

To  discharge  the  duties  of  life  and  to  benefit  from  leisure,  one 
must  have  good  health.  The  health  of  the  individual  is  essential  also 
to  the  vitality  of  the  race  and  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  Health 
education  is,  therefore,  fundamental. 

There  are  various  processes,  such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetical 
computations,  and  oral  and  written  expression,  that  are  needed  as 
tools  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Consequently,  conmiand  of  these  funda- 
mental processes,  while  not  an  end  in  itself,  is  nevertheless  an  indis- 
pensable objective. 

And,  finally,  the  realization  of  the  objectives  already  named  is  de- 
pendent upon  ethical  character,  that  is,  upon  conduct  founded  upon 
right  principles,  clearly  perceived  and  loyally  adhered  to.  Good 
citizenship,  vocational  excellence,  and  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  go 
hand  in  hand  with  ethical  character;  they  are  at  once  the  fruits  of 
sterling  character  and  the  channels  through  which  such  character  is 
developed  and  made  manifest  On  the  one  hand,  character  is  mean- 
ingless apart  from  the  will  to  discharge  the  duties  of  life,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  these  duties  will  be  rightly 
discharged  unless  principles  are  substituted  for  impulses,  however 
well-intentioned  such  impulses  may  be.  Consequently  ethical  char- 
acter is  at  once  involved  in  all  the  other  objectives  and  at  the  same 
time  requires  specific  consideration  in  any  program  of  national  edu- 
cation. 

This  commission,  therefore,  regards  the  following  as  the  main  ob- 
jectives of  education:  1.  Health.    2.  Command  of  fimdamental  proo- 
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8.  Wortliy  home-membership.    4.  Vocation.    5.    Citizenship. 
6.  Worthy  use  of  leisure.    7.  Ethical  character. 

The  naming  of  the  above  objectives  is  not  intended  to  imply  that 
the  process  of  education  can  be  divided  into  separated  fields.  This 
can  not  be,  since  the  pupil  is  indivisible.  Nor  is  the  analysis  all- 
inclusive.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  distinguishing  and  naming 
these  objectives  will  aid  in  directing  efforts;  and  we  hold  that  they 
should  constitute  the  principal  aims  in  education. 

IT.  THE  ROLB  of  SECONDARY  EDUCATION   IN   ACmBVINQ  THESE 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  outlined  above  apply  to  education  as  a  whole— ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
consider  specifically  the  role  of  secondary  education  in  achieving  each 
of  these  objectives. 

For  reasons  stated  in  section  X,  this  commission  favors  such  reor- 
ganization that  secondary  education  may  be  defined  as  applying  to 
all  pupils  of  approximately  12  to  18  years  of  age. 

1.  Health. — ^Health  needs  can  not  be  neglected  during  the  period 
of  secondary  education  without  serious  danger  to  the  individual  and 
the  race.  The  secondary  school  should  therefore  provide  health  in- 
struction, inculcate  health  habits,  organize  an  effective  program  of 
physical  activities,  regard  health  needs  in  planning  work  and  play, 
and  cooperate  with  home  and  community  in  safe-guarding  and  pro- 
moting health  interests. 

To  carry  out  such  a  program  it  is  necessary  to  arouse  the  public 
to  recognize  that  the  health  needs  of  young  people  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  society,  to  secure  teachers  competent  to  ascertain  and 
meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  and  able  to  inculcate  in  the  entire 
student  body  a  love  for  clean  sport,  to  furnish  adequate  equipment 
for  physical  activities,  and  to  make  the  school  building,  its  rooms  and 
surroundings,  conform  to  the  best  standards  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation.^ 

2.  Command  of  fundamental  processes. — ^Much  of  the  energy  of 
the  elementary  school  is  properly  devoted  to  teaching  certain  funda- 
mental processes,  such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetical  computa- 
tions, and  the  elements  of  oral  and  written  expression.  The  facility 
that  a  child  of  12  or  14  may  acquire  in  the  use  of  these  tools  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  modem  life.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  mother  tongue.  Proficiency  in  many  of  these  processes  may  be 
increased  more  effectively  by  their  application  to  new  material  than 
by  the  formal  reviews  commonly  employed  in  grades  seven  and  eight. 

>For  the  ootlinet  of  a  bealth  program,  lee  a  report  of  this  commission  iisaod  bj  tba 
Bnreaa  of  Edncation  at  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  60,  ''Phyilcal  Education  in  Secondary  Schoola.** 
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Throughout  the  secondary  school,  instruction  and  practice  must  go 
hand  in  hand,  but  as  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  ccmunittee  on 
English,^  only  so  much  theory  should  be  taught  at  any  one  time  as 
will  show  results  in  practice. 

8.  Worthy  home-memberBhip. — ^Worthy  home-membership  as  an 
objective  calls  for  the  development  of  those  qualities  that  make  the  in- 
dividual a  worthy  member  of  a  family,  both  contributing  to  and  de- 
riving benefit  from  that  membership. 

This  objective  applies  to  both  boys  and  girls.  The  social  studies 
should  deal  with  the  home  as  a  fundamental  social  institution  and 
clarify  its  relation  to  the  wider  interests  outside.  Literature  should 
interpret  and  idealize  the  human  elements  that  go  to  make  the  home. 
Music  and  art  should  result  in  more  beautiful  homes  and  in  greater 
joy  therein.  The  coeducational  school  with  a  faculty  of  men  and 
women  should,  in  its  organization  and  its  activities,  exemplify  whole- 
some relations  between  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women. 

Home  membership  as  an  objective  should  not  be  thought  of  solely 
with  reference  to  future  duties.  These  are  the  better  guaranteed  if 
the  school  helps  the  pupils  to  take  the  right  attitude  toward  present 
home  responsibilities  and  interprets  to  them  the  contribution  of  tiie 
home  to  their  development. 

In  the  education  of  every  high-school  girl,  the  household  arts 
should  have  a  prominent  place  because  of  their  importance  to  the 
girl  herself  and  to  others  whose  welfare  will  be  directly  in  her  keep- 
ing. The  attention  now  devoted  to  this  phase  of  education  is  in- 
adequate, and  especially  so  for  girls  preparing  for  occupations  not 
related  to  the  household  arts  and  for  girls  planning  for  higher  insti- 
tutions. The  majority  of  girls  who  enter  wage-earning  occupations 
ihrectly  from  the  high  school  remain  in  them  for  only  a  few  years, 
after  which  home  making  becomes  their  lifelong  occupation.  For 
them  the  high-school  period  offers  the  only  assured  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  that  lifelong  occupation,  and  it  is  during  this  period 
that  they  are  most  likely  to  form  their  ideals  of  life's  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities.  For  girls  planning  to  enter  higher  institutions — 

our  traditloiial  Ideals  of  preparation  for  higher  institatioiis  are  particularlx 
incongruous  with  the  actual  needs  and  future  reeponsihilities  of  girls.  It 
would  seem  that  such  high-school  work  as  is  carefuUy  designed  to  develop 
capacity  for,  and  interest  in,  the  proper  management  and  conduct  of  a  home 
should  he  regarded  as  of  importance  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  work. 
We  do  not  understand  how  society  can  properly  continue  to  sanction  for  girls 
high-school  curriculums  that  disregard  this  fundamental  need,  eren  though 
such  curriculums  are  planned  in  response  to  the  demands  made  hy  some  of  the 
coUeges  for  women.' 


^  Bureao  of  Bducatioii,  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  2,  '^Reorganisation  of  English  in  Seeondaiy 
Schools." 
>  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the  Artlcalation  of  High  School  and  CoUege,  1911. 
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In  the  education  of  boys,  some  opportunity  should  be  found  to 
give  them  a  basis  for  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
well-appointed  home  and  of  the  labor  and  skiU  required  to  maintain 
such  a  home,  to  the  end  that  they  may  cooperate  more  effectively. 
For  instance,  they  should  understand  ^e  essentials  of  food  values, 
of  sanitation,  and  of  household  budgets. 

4.  Vocation. — ^Vocational  education  should  equip  the  individual  to 
secure  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him,  to  serve 
society  well  through  his  vocation,  to  maintain  the  right  relationships 
toward  his  fellow  workers  and  society,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
find  in  that  vocation  his  own  best  development 

This  ideal  demands  that  the  pupil  explore  his  own  capacities  and 
aptitudes,  and  make  a  survey  of  the  world's  work,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  select  his  vocation  wisely.  Hence,  an  effective  program  of  vo- 
cational guidance  in  the  secondary  school  is  essential.^ 

Vocational  education  should  aim  to  develop  an  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  the  vocation  to  the  community,  and  a  clear  con- 
ception of  right  relations  between  the  members  of  the  chosen  vocation, 
between  different  vocational  groups,  between  employer  and  employee, 
and  between  producer  and  consumer.  These  aspects  of  vocational 
education,  heretofore  neglected,  demuid  emphatic  attention. 

The  extent  to  which  the  secondary  school  should  offer  training  for 
a  specific  vocation  depends  upon  the  vocation,  the  facilities  that  the 
school  can  acquire,  and  the  opportunity  that  the  pupil  may  have  to 
obtain  such  training  later.  To  obtain  satisfactory  results  those  pro- 
ficient in  that  vocation  should  be  employed  as  instructors  and  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  vocation  should  be  utilized  either  within  the 
high  school  or  in  cooperation  with  the  home,  farm,  shop,  or  office. 
Much  of  the  pupil's  time  wiU  be  required  to  produce  such  efficiency. 

5.  Oivio  education  should  develop  in  the  individual  those  qualities 
whereby  he  will  act  well  his  part  as  a  member  of  neighborhood,  town 
or  city,  State,  and  Nation,  and  give  him  a  basis  for  understanding  in- 
ternational problems. 

For  such  citizenship  the  following  are  essential:  A  many-sided 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  communities  to  which  one  belongs; 
loyalty  to  ideals  of  civic  righteousness,  practical  knowledge  of  social 
agencies  and  institutions;  good  judgment  as  to  means  and  methods 
that  will  promote  one  social  end  without  defeating  others;  and  as 
putting  all  these  into  effect,  habits  of  cordial  cooperation  in  social 
undertakings. 

The  school  should  develop  the  concept  that  the  civic  duties  of  men 
and  women,  while  in  part  identical,  are  also  in  part  supplementary. 

*  F^r  t  eomprcbendTe  proffram  of  Tocfttlonal  guidance  aee  a  report  of  thla  commiMloD 
looed  at  Boxeeu  of  Bdacatloii  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  19,  "Vocational  Guidance  in  Secondary 
Btbods.'* 
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Differentiation  in  civic  activities  is  to  be  encouraged,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  loss  of  interest  in  the  common  problems  with  which  til 
should  cope. 

Among  the  means  for  developing  attitudes  and  habits  important 
in  a  democracy  are  the  assignment  of  projects  and  problems  to 
groups  of  pupils  for  cooperative  solution  uid  the  socialized  recita- 
tion whereby  the  class  as  a  whole  develops  a  sense  of  collective 
responsibility.  Both  of  these  devices  give  training  in  collective  think- 
ing. Moreover,  the  democratic  organization  and  administration  of 
the  school  itself,  as  well  as  the  cooperative  relations  of  pupils  and 
teacher,  pupil  and  pupil,  and  teacher  and  teacher,  are  indispensable. 

While  all  subjects  should  contribute  to  good  citizenship,  tiie  social 
studies — geography,  history,  civics,  and  economics — should  have  this 
as  their  dominant  aim.  Too  frequently,  however,  does  mere  in- 
formation, conventional  in  value  and  remote  in  its  bearing,  make 
up  the  content  of  the  social  studies.  History  should  so  treat  the 
growth  of  institutions  that  their  present  value  may  be  appreciated. 
Geography  should  show  the  interdependence  of  men  while  it  shows 
their  common  dependence  on  nature.  Civics  should  concern  itself 
less  with  constitutional  questions  and  remote  governmental  functions, 
and  should  direct  attention  to  social  agencies  close  at  hand  and  to 
the  informal  activities  of  daily  life  that  regard  and  seek  the  common 
good.  Such  agencies  as  child-welfare  organizations  and  consumers' 
leagues  afford  specific  opportunities  for  the  expression  of  civic  quaU- 
ties  by  the  older  pupils. 

The  work  in  Engliedi  should  kindle  social  ideals  and  give  insight 
into  social  conditions  uid  into  personal  character  as  related  to  these 
conditions.  Hence  the  emphasis  by  the  conmiittee  on  English  on 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  social  activities,  social  movements, 
and  social  needs  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  English. 

The  comprehension  of  the  ideals  of  American  democracy  and 
loyalty  to  tliem  should  be  a  prominent  aim  of  civic  education.  The 
pupil  should  feel  that  he  will  be  responsible,  in  cooperation  with 
others,  for  keeping  the  Nation  true  to  the  best  inherited  conceptions 
of  democracy,  and  he  should  also  realize  that  democracy  itself  is  tn 
ideal  to  be  wrought  out  by  his  own  and  succeeding  generations. 

Civic  education  should  consider  other  nations  also.  As  a  peo- 
ple we  should  try  to  understand  their  aspirations  uid  ideals  that  we 
may  deal  more  sympathetically  and  intelligently  with  the  inuni- 
grant  coming  to  our  shores,  and  have  a  basis  for  a  wiser  and  more 
sympathetic  approach  to  international  problems.  Our  pupils  should 
learn  that  eadi  nation,  at  least  potentially,  has  something  of  worth 
to  contribute  to  civilization  and  that  himianity  would  be  incom- 
plete without  that  contribution.  This  means  a  study  of  specific 
nations,  their  achievements  and  possibilities,  not  ignoring  their  limi- 
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tations.  Such  a  study  of  dissimilar  contributions  in  the  light  of  the 
ideal  of  human  brotherhood  should  help  to  establish  a  genuine  in- 
ternationalism, free  from  sentimentality,  founded  on  fact,  and  ac- 
tually operative  in  the  affairs  of  nations.^ 

6.  Worthy  tue  of  leUure. — Education  should  equip  the  individual 
to  secure  from  his  leisure  the  re-creation  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit, 
and  the  enrichment  and  enlargement  of  his  personality. 

This  objective  calls  for  the  ability  to  utilize  the  common  means  of 
enjoyment,  such  as  music,  art,  literature,  drama,  and  social  inter- 
course, together  with  the  fostering  in  each  individual  of  one  or  more 
special  avocational  interests. 

Heretofore  the  high  school  has  given  little  conscious  attention  to 
this  objective.  It  has  so  exclusively  sought  intellectual  discipline 
that  it  has  seldom  treated  literature,  art,  and  music  so  as  to  evoke 
right  emotional  response  and  produce  positive  enjoyment.  Its  pre- 
sentation of  science  should  aim,  in  part,  to  arouse  a  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  nature. 

The  school  has  failed  also  to  organize  and  direct  the  social  activi- 
ties of  young  people  as  it  should.  One  of  the  surest  ways  in  which 
to  prepare  pupils  worthily  to  utilize  leisure  in  adult  life  is  by  guiding 
and  directing  their  use  of  leisure  in  youth.  The  school  should,  there- 
fore, see  that  adequate  recreation  is  provided  both  within  the  school 
and  by  other  proper  agencies  in  the  community.  The  school,  how- 
ever, has  a  unique  opportimity  in  this  field  because  it  includes  in  its 
membership  representatives  from  all  classes  of  society  and  conse- 
quently is  able  through  social  relationships  to  establish  bonds  of 
friendship  and  common  understanding  that  can  not  be  furnished  by 
other  agencies.  Moreover,  the  school  can  so  organize  recreational 
activities  that  they  will  contribute  simultaneously  to  other  ends  of 
education,  as  in  the  case  of  the  school  pageant  or  festival. 

7.  Ethical  character. — ^In  a  democratic  society  ethical  character  be- 
comes paramount  among  the  objectives  of  the  secondary  school. 
Among  the  means  for  developing  ethical  character  may  be  men- 
tioned the  wise  selection  of  content  and  methods  of  instruction  in  all 
subjects  of  study,  the  social  contacts  of  pupils  with  one  another  and 
with  their  teachers,  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  school  for  the  development  on  the  part  of  pupils 
of  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  initiative,  and,  above  all, 
the  spirit  of  service  and  the  principles  of  true  democracy  which 
should  permeate  the  entire  school — ^principal,  teachers,  and  pupils. 

Specific  consideration  is  given  to  the  moral  values  to  be  obtained 
from  the  organization  of  the  school  and  the  subjects  of  study  in  the 


>  For  a  further  discnuloii  of  dvlc  education,  tee  the  reports  of  tbie  commiidon  on  "Tho 
gteghing  of  Community  Civics**  and  "Social  Studies  In  Secondary  Education*',  issued 
as  Bureau  of  Bducation  BuUeUns,  1916,  No.  28,  and  1916,  No.  2S,  respectlTely. 
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report  of  this  coinmiflsion  entitled  ^oral  Yalues  in  Senxmimrj 
Education."  ^  That  report  considers  also  the  conditions  under  whidi 
it  may  be  advisable  to  supplement  the  other  aetivities  of  the  school 
by  offering  a  distinct  course  in  moral  instruction. 

y.  INTERRELATION   OF  THE   OBJBCnYBS    IN    SECONDARY   EDUCA- 
TION 

This  commission  holds  that  education  is  essentially  a  unitary,  and 
continuous  process,  and  that  each  of  the  objectives  defined  above 
must  be  recognized  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  secondary  edu- 
cation.  Health  needs  are  evidently  important  at  all  stages;  the  vo- 
cational purpose  and  content  is  coming  properly  to  be  recognixed 
as  a  necessary  and  valuable  ingredient  even  in  the  early  stages  and 
even  when  specific  preparation  is  postponed;  citizenship  and  the 
worthy  use  of  leisure,  obviously  important  in  the  earlier  stages,  in- 
volve certain  phases  of  education  that  require  maturity  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  and  hence  are  indispensable  also  in  the  later  stages  of 
secondary  education. 

Furthermore,  it  is  only  as  the  pupil  sees  his  vocation  in  relation 
to  his  citizenship  and  his  citizenship  in  the  light  of  his  vocation 
that  he  will  be  prepared  for  effective  membership  in  an  industrial 
democracy.  Consequently  this  commission  enters  its  protest  against 
any  and  all  plans,  however  well  intended,  which  are  in  danger  of 
divorcing  vocation  and  social-civic  education.  It  stands  squarely  for 
the  infusion  of  vocation  with  the  spirit  of  service  and  for  the 
vitalization  of  culture  by  genuine  contact  with  the  world's  work. 

YL  RECOGNITION   OF   THE    OBJECTIVES    IN    REORGANIZINQ    HIOH- 

SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

Each  subject  now  taught  in  high  schools  is  in  need  of  extensive 
reorganization  in  order  that  it  may  contribute  more  effectively  to  the 
objectives  outlined  herein,  and  the  place  of  that  subject  in  secondary 
education  should  depend  upon  the  value  of  such  contribution.  In 
Section  IV  of  this  report  various  references  have  been  made  to 
needed  changes.  For  fuller  treatment  the  reader  is  referred  to  re- 
ports of  this  commission  dealing  with  the  several  subjects.  These 
reports  indicate  important  steps  in  such  modifications.  In  each 
report  the  commission  attempts  to  analyze  the  aims  in  terms  of  the 
objectives;  to  indicate  the  adaptation  of  methods  of  presentation  to 
the  aims  accepted;  and  to  suggest  a  selection  of  content  on  the  basis 
of  aims  and  methods. 

TIL  EDUCATION  AS  A  PROCESS  OF  QROWTH 

Education  must  be  conceived  as  a  process  of  growth.  Only  when 
so  conceived  and  so  conducted  can  it  become  a  preparation  for  life. 

»B«f«an  of  BdQcatlOB  B«ll«tlii,  1017.  No.  61. 
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Insofar  as  this  principle  has  been  ignored,  formalism  and  sterility 
haye  resulted. 

For  example,  dyic  education  too  often  has  begun  with  topics  re- 
mote from  the  pupil's  experience  and  interest  Beacting  against  this 
formalism,  some  would  have  pupils  study  only  those  activities  in 
which  they  can  engage  while  young.  This  extreme,  however,  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  respond  to 
present  duties  and,  iit  the  same  time,  their  interest  should  be  aroused 
in  problems  of  adult  life.  With  this  interest  as  a  basis,  they  should 
be  helped  to  acquire  the  habits,  insight,  and  ideals  that  will  enable 
them  to  meet  tl^  duties  and  responsibilities  of  later  life.  Similarly 
in  home-making  education,  to  neglect  present  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities toward  the  family  of  which  the  pupil  is  now  a  member,  is  to 
court  moral  insincerity  and  jeopardize  future  right  conduct  With 
present  duties  as  a  point  of  departure,  h<xne-making  education  should 
arouse  an  interest  in  future  home-making  activities  and  with  that  in- 
terest as  a  basis  give  the  training  necessary. 

VIII.  NEED  FOR  BXPLICIT  VALUES 

The  number  of  years  that  pupils  continue  in  school  beyond  the 
compulsory  school  age  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  degree  to 
which  they  and  their  parents  realize  that  school  work  is  worth  while 
for  them  and  that  they  are  succeeding  in  it  Probably  in  most  com- 
munities doubt  regar^g  the  value  of  the  work  offered  causes'  more 
pupils  to  leave  school  than  economic  necessity.  Consequently,  it  is 
important  that  the  work  of  each  pupil  should  be  so  presented  as  to 
convince  him  and  his  parents  of  its  real  value. 

IX.  SUBORDINATION  OF  DEFERRED  VALUES 

Many  subjects  are  now  so  organized  as  to  be  of  little  value  unless 
the  pupil  studies  them  for  several  years.  Since  a  large  proportion  of 
pupils  leave  school  in  each  of  the  successive  years,  each  subject 
should  be  so  organized  that  the  first  year  of  work  will  be  of  definite 
value  to  those  who  go  no  further;  and  this  principle  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  work  of  each  year.  Courses  planned  in  accordance  with 
this  principle  will  deal  with  the  simpler  aspects,  or  those  of  more 
direct  application,  in  the  earlier  years  and  ^1  defer  the  refinements 
for  later  years  when  these  can  be  better  appreciated.  The  course  as  a 
whole  will  then  be  better  adapted  to  the  needs  both  of  those  who 
continue  and  of  those  who  drop  out  of  school. 

X.  DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION  INTO  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 

Individual  differences  in  pupils  and  the  varied  needs  of  society 
alike  demand  that  education  be  so  varied  as  to  touch  the  leading 
aspects  of  occupational,  civic,  and  leisure  life.    To  this  end  curric- 
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ulums^  must  be  organized  at  appropriate  stages  and  the  work  of 
pupils  progressiyely  differentiated. 

To  accomplish  this  differentiation  most  wisely  the  pupil  should 
be  assisted  ordinarily  at  about  12  or  13  years  of  age  to  begin  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  activities  of  adult  life  and  of  his  own 
aptitudes  in  connecticm  therevnth,  so  that  he  may  choose,  at  least 
tentatively,  scHne  field  of  human  endeavor  for  special  consideration. 
Following  the  period  of  preliminary  survey  and  provisional  choice, 
he  should  acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  field  chosen,  in- 
cluding therewith  an  appreciation  of  its  social  significance.  Those 
whose  schooling  ends  here  should  attain  some  mastery  of  the  technique 
involved.  The  field  chosen  wiU  be  for  some  as  sharply  defined  as  a 
specific  tcade;  for  others,  it  will  be  but  the  preliminary  choice  of  a 
wider  domain  within  which  a  narrower  choice  will  later  be  made. 

These  considerations,  reenforced  by  others,  imply,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  commission,  a  redivision  of  the  period  devoted  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  The  eight  years  heretofore  given  to  ele- 
mentary education  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  effectively  utilized.  The 
last  two  of  these  years  in  particular  have  not  been  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  adolescent.  Many  pupils  lose  interest  and  either 
drop  out  of  school  altogether  or  form  habits  of  dawdling,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  subsequent  work.  We  believe  that  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  removed  by  a  new  type  of  secondary  education  begin- 
ning at  about  12  or  18.  Furthermore,  the  period  of  four  years  now 
allotted  to  the  high  school  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  accomplish 
the  work  above  outlined. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  a  reorganization  of  the  school  system 
whereby  the  prst  six  years  sJuUl  he  devoted  to  elementary  education 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of  approximately  6  to  lH  years 
of  age;  and  the  second  six  years  to  secondary  education  designed  to 
mset  the  needs  of  pupils  of  approxim/Uely  U  to  18  years  of  age. 

XI.    DIVISION   OP    SBCONDARY   EDUCATION   INTO   JUNIOR   AND 

SENIOR  PERIODS 

The  six  years  to  be  devoted  to  secondary  education  may  well  be 
divided  into  two  periods  which  may  be  designated  as  the  junior  and 
senior  periods.  In  the  junior  period  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
the  attempt  to  help  the  pupil  to  explore  his  own  aptitudes  and  to 
make  at  least  provisional  choice  of  the  kinds  of  work  to  which  he  will 
devote  himself.  In  the  senior  period  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
training  in  the  fields  thus  chosen.  This  distinction  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  organization  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

^  The  term  "cnrricolum**  Is  UMd  by  thli  commlnloii  to  desiffnate  a  fyvteouitlc  ammce- 
ment  of  lubjoctt,  and  courtea  In  those  subjects,  both  required  and  electlTe,  eztendlng 
throogh  two  or  more  years  and  designed  for  a  gvonp  of  pnpUs  whose  common  aims  and 
ivobable  careers  may  properly  differentiate  a  considerable  part  of  their  work  from  that  of 
other  groups  in  thr  "  Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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In  the  junior  high  school  there  should  be  the  gradual  introduction 
of  departmental  instruction,  some  choice  of  subjects  under  guidance, 
promotion  by  subjects,  prevocational  courses,  and  a  social  organiza- 
tion that  calls  forth  initiative  and  develops  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  group. 

In  the  senior  high  school  a  definite  curriculum  organization  should 
be  provided  by  means  of  which  each  pupil  may  take  work  system- 
atically planned  with  reference  to  his  needs  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  memb^  of  society.  The  senior  high  school  should  be  characterized 
by  a  rapidly  developing  social  consciousness  and  by  an  aptitude  of 
self-reliance  based  upon  clearly  perceived  objectives. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  junior  and  senior  periods  should 
each  be  three  years  in  length  so  as  to  realize  their  distinctive  pur- 
poses. In  sparsely  settled  communities  where  a  senior  high  school 
can  not  be  maintained  effectively,  the  junior  high  school  may  well 
be  four  years  in  length,  so  that  the  pupils  may  attend  school  nearer 
to  their  homes  for  one  more  year. 

The  commission  is  not  unmindful  of  the  desirability,  when  funds 
permit,  of  extending  secondary  education  under  local  auspices  so  as 
to  include  the  first  two  years  of  work  usually  offered  in  colleges,  and 
constituting  what  is  known  as  the  junior  college,  but  it  has  seemed 
unwise  for  the  commission  to  attempt  to  outline  the  work  of  this 
new  unit. 

XIL  ARTICULATION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  WITH  ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION 

Admission  to  high  school  is  now,  as  a  rule,  based  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  prescribed  amount  of  academic  work.  As  a  result  many 
over-age  pupils  either  leave  school  altogether  or  are  retained  in  the 
elementary  school  when  they  are  no  longer  deriving  much  benefit 
from  its  instruction.  Should  a  similar  conception  of  the  articulation 
of  the  two  schools  continue  after  the  elementary  program  has  been 
shortened  to  six  years,  similar  bad  results  will  persist  Experience 
in  certain  school  systems,  however,  shows  that  the  secondary  school 
can  provide  special  instruction  for  over-age  pupils  more  successfully 
than  the  elementary  school  can.  Consequently  we  recommend  that 
secondary  schools  admits  and  provide  suitable  instruction  for^  all  pu- 
pils who  are  in  any  respect  so  m>ature  that  they  would  derive  m^yre 
benefit  from  the  secondary  school  than  from  the  elementary  school. 

XIII.  ARTICULATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  WITH  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION 

In  view  of  the  important  role  of  secondary  education  in  achieving 
the  objectives  essential  in  American  life,  it  follows  that  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  are  not  justified  in  maintaining  entrance  require- 
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ments  and  examinations  of  a  character  that  handicap  the  secondary 
school  in  discharging  its  proper  functions  in  a  democracy. 

As  stated  in  Section  XTT  of  this  report,  the  secondary  athwA 
should  admit  all  pupils  who  would  deriye  greater  benefit  from  the 
secondary  than  from  the  elementary  school.  With  the  demand  of 
democratic  society  for  extended  liberal  and  Tocational  education  for 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  persons,  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  under  a  similar  obligation  with  refer- 
ence to  those  whose  needs  are  no  longer  met  by  the  secondary  school 
and  are  disposed  to  continue  their  education.  The  conc^>tion  that 
higher  education  should  be  limited  to  the  few  is  destined  to  disap- 
pear in  the  interests  of  democracy. 

The  tradition  that  a  particular  type  of  education,  and  that  exclu- 
sively nonvocational  in  character,  is  the  only  acceptable  preparation 
for  advanced  education,  either  liberal  or  vocational,  must  therefore 
give  way  to  a  scientific  evaluation  of  aU  types  of  secondary  edu- 
cation as  preparation  for  continued  study.  This  broader  concep- 
tion need  not  involve  any  curtailment  of  opportunities  for  those 
who  early  manifest  academic  interest  to  pursue  the  work  adapted 
to  their  needs.  It  does,  however,  mean  that  pupils  who,  during  the 
secondary  period,  devote  a  considerable  time  to  courses  having  voca- 
tional content  should  be  permitted  to  pursue  whatever  form  of  higher 
education,  either  liberal  or  vocational,  they  are  able  to  undertake 
with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

XIV.  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  OBJECTIVES  IN  PLANNING 
CURRICULUMS 

No  curriculum  in  the  secondary  school  can  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory unless  it  gives  due  attention  to  each  of  the  objectives  of 
education  outlined  herein. 

Health,  as  an  objective,  makes  imperative  an  adequate  time  assign- 
ment for  physical  training  and  requires  science  courses  properly 
focused  upon  personal  and  community  -hygiene,  the  principles  of 
sanitation,  and  their  applications.  Command  of  fundamental  proc- 
esses necessitates  thorough  courses  in  the  English  language  as  a 
means  of  taking  in  and  giving  forth  ideas.  Worthy  home-member- 
ship calls  for  the  redirection  of  much  of  the  work  in  literature,  art, 
and  the  social  studies.  For  girls  it  necessitates  adequate  courses  in 
household  arts.  Citizenship  demands  that  the  social  studies  be  given 
a  prominent  place.  Vocation  as  an  objective  requires  that  many 
pupils  devote  much  of  their  time  to  specific  preparation  for  a  definite 
trade  or  occupation,  and  that  some  pursue  studies  that  serve  as  a 
basis  for  advanced  work  in  higher  institutions.  The  worthy  use  of 
leisure  calls  for  courses  in  literature,  art,  music,  and  science  so  taught 
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as  to  develop  appreciation.  It  necessitates  also  a  margin  of  free 
electives  to  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  personal  ayocational  interests. 
Dae  recognition  of  these  objectiyes  will  provide  the  elements  of 
distribution  and  concentration  which  are  recognized  as  essential  for 
a  wdl-balanced  and  effective  education. 

XV.   THE    SPBCIALIZINQ   AND   UNIFYING   FUNCTIONS    OF   SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION 

1.  Their  Hgnificanee. — ^The  ideal  of  a  democracy,  as  set  forth  in 
Section  11  of  this  report,  involves,  on  the  (me  hand,  specializati<m 
whereby  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  may  become  effective 
in  the  various  vocations  and  other  fields  of  human  endeavor,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  unification  whereby  the  members  of  that  democ- 
racy may  obtain  those  common  ideas,  common  ideals,  and  common 
modes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action  that  make  for  cooperation, 
social  cohesion,  and  social  solidarity. 

Without  effective  specialization  on  the  part  of  groups  of  individ- 
uals there  can  be  no  progress.  Without  unification  in  a  democracy 
there  can  be  no  worthy  community  life  and  no  concerted  action  for 
necessary  social  ends.  Increasing  specialization  emphasizes  the  need 
for  iinification,  without  which  a  democracy  is  a  prey  to  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad. 

2.  Ths  specializing  function^ — Secondary  education  in  the  past  has 
met  the  needs  of  only  a  few  groups.  The  growing  recognition  that 
progress  in  our  American  democracy  depends  in  no  small  measure 
upon  adequate  provision  for  specialization  in  many  fields  is  the  chief 
cause  leading  to  the  present  reorganization  of  secondary  education. 
Only  through  attention  to  the  needs  of  various  groups  of  individuals 
as  shown  by  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  aspirations  can  the  secondary 
school  secure  from  each  pupil  his  best  efforts.  The  school  must  capi- 
talize the  dominant  interest  that  each  boy  and  girl  has  at  the  time 
and  direct  that  interest  as  wisely  as  possible.  This  is  the  surest 
method  by  which  hard  and  effective  work  may  be  obtained  from  each 
pupil. 

Specialization  demands  the  following  provisions  in  secondary 
education : 

(a)  A  wide  range  of  subjects. — ^In  order  to  test  and  develop  the 
many  important  capacities  and  interests  found  in  pupils  of  secondary- 
school  age,  the  school  should  provide  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as 
it  can  offer  effectively. 

(h)  Exploration  cmd  guidance. — Especially  in  the  junior  high 
school  the  pupil  should  have  a  variety  of  experience  and  contacts 
in  order  that  he  may  explore  his  own  capacities  and  aptitudes. 
Through  a  system  of  educational  supervision  or  guidance  he  should 
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be  helped  to  determine  Us  education  and  his  vocation.  Tliese  de- 
cisions should  not  be  imposed  upon  him  by  others. 

{c)  Adaptation  of  content  and  methods. — ^The  content  and  teach- 
ing methods  of  every  study  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacities,  in- 
terests, and  needs  of  the  pupils  concerned.  In  certain  studies  these 
factors  may  differ  widely  for  various  groups  of  pupils,  e.  g.,  ch^nisr 
try  should  emphasize  different  phases  in  agricultural,  commercial, 
industrial,  and  household-arts  curriculums. 

(d)  FlexibUUy  of  organization  and  administration. — ^Flexibility 
should  be  secured  by  "election^  of  studies  or  curriculum,  promotion 
by  subjects  from  the  beginning  of  the  junior  high  school,  possible 
transfer  from  curriculum  to  curriculum,  provision  for  maximum  and 
minimum  assignments  for  pupils  of  greater  and  less  ability,  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  for  the  rapid  or  slow  progress  of  such 
pupils. 

{e)  Differentiated  curriculums, — ^The  work  of  the  senior  high  school 
should  be  organized  into  differentiated  curriculums.  The  range  of 
such  curriculums  should  be  as  wide  as  the  school  can  offer  effec- 
tively. The  basis  of  differentiation  should  be,  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  term,  vocational,  thus  justifying  the  names  conmionly  given, 
such  as  agricultural,  business,  clerical,  industrial,  fine-arts,  and 
household-arts  curriculums.  Provisions  ^ould  be  made  also  for  those 
having  distinctively  academic  interests  and  needs.  The  conclusion 
that  the  work  of  the  senior  high  school  should  be  organized  on  the 
basis  of  curriculums  does  not  imply  that  every  study  should  be  differ- 
ent in  the  various  curriculums.  Nor  does  it  imply  that  every  study 
should  be  determined  by  the  dominant  element  of  that  curriculum. 
Indeed  any  such  practice  would  ignore  other  objectives  of  educati<m 
just  as  important  as  that  of  vocational  efficiency. 

8.  The  unifying  function. — In  some  countries  a  common  heredity, 
a  strongly  centralized  government,  and  an  established  religion  c(Hi- 
tribute  to  social  solidarity.  In  America,  racial  stocks  are  widely  di- 
versified, various  forms  of  social  heredity  come  into  conflict,  differing 
religious  beliefs  do  not  always  make  for  unification,  and  the  members 
of  different  vocations  often  fail  to  recognize  the  interests  that  they 
have  in  common  with  others.  The  school  is  the  one  agency  that 
may  be  controlled  definitely  and  consciously  by  our  democracy  for  the 
purpose  of  unifying  its  people.  In  this  process  the  secondary  school 
must  play  an  important  part  because  the  elementary  school  with  its 
immature  pupils  can  not  alone  develop  the  common  knowledge,  com- 
mon ideals,  and  common  interests  essential  to  American  democracy. 
Furthermore,  children  of  inunigrant  parents  attend  the  secondtry 
school  in  large  and  increasing  numbers;  secondary  education  comes 
at  a  stage  in  the  development  of  boys  and  girls  when  social  interests 
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develop  rapidly;  and  from  the  secondary  school  the  majority  of 
pupils  pass  direcUy  into  participation  in  the  activities  of  our  society. 
Tlie  unifying  function  calls  for  the  following  provisions  in  second- 
ary education: 

(a)  Studies  of  direct  value  for  this  purpose,  especially  the  social 
studies  and  the  mother  tongue,  with  its  literature. 

(b)  The  social  mingling  of  pupils  through  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  school. 

(c)  The  participation  of  pupils  in  common  activities  in  which 
they  should  have  a  large  measure  of  responsibility,  such  as  athletic 
games,  social  activities,  and  the  government  of  the  school. 

4.  SpeeidUzaiion  and  umficaiion  as  supplementary  funetUms, — 
With  increasing  specialization  in  any  society  comes  a  corresponding 
necessity  for  increased  attention  to  unificatioiL  So  in  the  secondary 
school,  increased  attention  to  specialization  calls  for  more  purpose- 
ful plans  for  unification.  When  there  was  but  little  differentiation 
in  the  work  within  the  secondary  school,  and  the  pupils  in  attendance 
were  less  diversified  as  to  their  heredity  and  interests,  social  unifica- 
tion in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  could  not  take  place. 

The  supplementary  character  of  these  functions  has  direct  bearing 
up<Hi  the  subjects  to  be  taken  by  secondary-school  pupils.  To  this 
end  the  secondary  school  should  provide  the  following  groups  of 
studies: 

(a)  Constants^  to  be  taken  by  all  or  nearly  all  pupils.  These 
should  be  determined  mainly  by  tiie  objectives  of  health,  command  of 
fundamental  processes,  worthy  home-membership,  citizenship,  and 
ethical  character. 

(ft)  CurricuZtmi  variables^  peculiar  to  a  curriculum  or  to  a  group 
of  related  curriculums.  These  should  be  determined  for  the  most 
part  by  vocational  needs,  including,  as  they  frequently  do,  prepara- 
tion for  advanced  study  in  special  fields. 

(c)  Free  electives^  to  be  taken  by  pupils  in  accordance  with  in- 
dividual aptitudes  or  special  interests,  generally  of  a  nonvocational 
nature.  These  are  significant,  especially  in  preparation  for  the 
worthy  use  of  leisure. 

The  constants  should  contribute  definitely  to  unification,  the  cur- 
riculum variables  to  specialization,  and  the  free  electives  to  either  or 
both  of  these  functions. 

In  the  seventh  year,  that  is  the  first  year  of  the  junior  high  school, 
the  pupil  should  not  be  required  to  choose  at  the  outset  the  field  to 
which  he  will  devote  himself.  For  those  who  do  not  at  this  time 
have  a  definite  purpose,  opportunity  should  be  given  to  gain  some 
iBzperience  with  several  significant  types  of  work,  such  as  some  form 
of  industrial  arts,  gardening  or  other  agricultural  activity,  type- 
writing or  problems  drawn  from  business,  household  arts  for  girls, 
and  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  pupils  some  work  in  a  fp^Jj^^^g^Hf^ 
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It  may  be  found  feasible  to  organize  several  such  subjects  or  projects 
into  short  units  and  to  arrange  the  schedule  so  that  every  pupil  miy 
take  several  of  them.  The  work  thus  offered  may  and  should  be  of 
real  educational  value,  in  addition  to  its  exploratory  value. 

In  the  two  following  years  of  the  junior  high  school,  some  pupils 
should  continue  this  trying-out  process,  while  others  may  well  devote 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  their  time  to  curriculum  variables.  Pupils 
who  will  probably  enter  industry  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade  may 
well  give  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  their  time  to  vocational  prepara- 
tion, but  tiiey  must  not  be-  permitted  to  neglect  preparation  for  citi- 
zen^ip  and  the  worthy  use  of  leisure. 

In  the  senior  high  school  the  relative  proportion  of  the  three 
groups  of  subjects  will  vary  with  the  curriculum.  Pupils  who  are 
to  enter  a  gainful  occupation  before  the  completion  of  the  senior  high 
school  may  well  devote  a  large  proportion  of  their  time  to  the  cur- 
riculum variables,  especially  during  their  last  year  in  school. 

In  brief,  the  greater  the  time  allowed  for  curriculum  variables,  the 
more  purposeful  should  be  the  time  devoted  to  the  constants  in  order 
that  the  school  may  be  effective  as  an  agency  of  unification.  Above 
aU,  the  greater  the  differentiation  in  studies,  the  more  important  be- 
comes the  social  mingling  of  pupils  pursuing  different  curriculums. 

The  supplementary  character  of  the  specializing  and  imifying 
functions  has  a  direct  bearing  also  upon  the  type  of  high  school  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  democratic  society,  as  discussed  in  the  next  sec- 
tion. 

XYI.  THB  COMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AS  THE  STANDARD 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

The  comprehensive  (sometimes  called  composite,  or  cosmopolitan) 
high  school,  embracing  all  curriculums  in  one  unified  organization, 
should  remain  the  standard  type  of  secondary  school  in  the  United 
States. 

Junior  high  schools  must  be  of  the  comprehensive  type,  whatever 
policy  be  adopted  for  the  senior  high  schools,  since  one  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  assist  the  pupil  throu^ 
a  wide  variety  of  contacts  and  experiences  to  obtain  a  basis  for  in- 
telligent choice  of  his  educational  and  vocational  career.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  conmiission,  senior  high  schools  and  four-year  high 
schools  of  the  older  organizations  should,  as  a  rule,  be  of  the  compre- 
hensive type  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  For  efecti/veness  of  vocational  edtuxUion. — When  effectively  or- 
ganized and  administered  (see  pp.  27  to  29)  the  comprehensive 
high  school  can  make  differentiated  education  of  greater  value  to 
the  individual  and  to  society,  for  such  value  depends  largely  up<m 
the  extent  to  which  the  individual  pursues  the  curriculum  best  suited 
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to  lus  needs.  This  factor  is  of  prime  importanoe,  although  fre- 
quently ignored  in  discussions  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  yoca« 
tional  and  other  types  of  differentiated  education. 

In  a  system  of  special-type  schools  many  influences  interfere  with 
the  wise  choice  of  curriculum.  Thus  many  pupils  choose  the  high 
school  nearest  to  their  homes,  or  the  school  to  which  their  friends 
hare  gone  or  are  going,  or  the  school  that  provides  the  most  attractive 
social  life  or  has  the  best  athletic  teams.  Still  others  are  unwisely 
influenced  by  the  notions  of  neighbors  and  friends  of  the  family. 
After  entering  a  special-type  school,  many  pupils  drop  out  because 
the  work  is  not  adapted  to  their  needs,  while  comparatively  few 
transfer  to  another  school 

In  a  comprehensive  school  the  influences  interfering  with  a  wise 
choice  of  curriculum  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  When  an  un- 
wise choice  has  been  made  the  pupil  may  be  greatly  aided  in  discover- 
ing a  Qurriculum  better  adapted  to  his  needs  because  he  can  see  other 
work  in  the  school,  talk  with  school  companions,  and  confer  with 
teachers  who  are  able  to  give  him  expert  advice  regarding  such  cur- 
riculums.  When  such  a  pupil  has  found  a  curriculum  better  adapted 
to  his  needs,  he  can  be  transferred  to  it  without  severance  of  school 
relationdiips  and,  what  seems  to  him,  the  sacrifice  of  school  loyalty. 

Moreover,  pupils  in  comprehensive  schools  have  contacts  valuable 
to  them  vocationaUy,  since  people  in  every  vocation  must  be  able  to 
deal  intelligently  with  those  in  other  vocations,  and  employers  and 
employees  must  be  able  to  understand  one  another  and  recognize 
conmion  interests.  Similarly,  teachers  in  comprehensive  schools  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  observe  other  curriculums  and  are  thereby 
better  able  to  advise  pupils  intelligently. 

Summarizing  under  this  head,  the  well-organized  comprehensive 
school  can  make  differentiated  education  of  greater  value  than  can 
the  special-type  school,  because  it  aids  in  a  wise  choice  of  curriculum, 
assists  in  readjustments  when  such  are  desirable,  and  provides  for 
wider  contacts  essential  to  true  success  in  every  vocation. 

2.  For  unification. — ^When  administered  by  a  principal  who  him- 
self recognizes  the  social  value  of  all  types  of  secondary  education 
and  inspires  a  broad  spirit  of  democracy  among  teachers  and  pupils, 
the  comprehensive  high  school  is  a  better  instrument  for  unification. 
Through  friendships  formed  with  pupils  pursuing  other  curriculums 
and  having  vocational  and  educational  goals  widely  different  from 
their  own,  the  pupils  realize  that  the  interests  which  they  hold  in 
common  with  others  are,  after  all,  far  more  important  than  the 
differences  that  would  tend  to  make  them  antagonistic  to  others* 
Through  school  assemblies  and  organizations  they  acquire  common 
ideas.  Through  group  activities  they  secure  training  in  cooperation. 
Through  loyalty  to  a  school  which  includes  many  groups  they  are 
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prepared  for  loyalty  to  State  and  Nation.  In  short,  the  compre- 
hensive  school  is  the  prototype  of  a  democracy  in  which  yarious 
groups  must  have  a  degree  of  self -consciousness  as  groups  and  yet 
be  federated  into  a  larger  whole  through  the  recognition  of  common 
interests  and  ideals.  Life  in  such  a  school  is  a  natural  and  valuable 
preparation  for  life  in  a  democracy. 

3.  For  objective  other  than  vocation, — ^A  comprehensiTe  high 
school  can  provide  much  more  effectively  for  health  education,  educa- 
tion for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  home-making  education  than 
a  number  of  smaller  special-type  schools  can. 

The  most  effective  health  education  requires  adequate  equipmoot 
and  instructors  competent  to  diagnose  health  needs  and  direct  health 
activities.  Expenses  and  difficulties  of  duplication  of  such  facilities 
in  every  smaller  special-type  school  are  almost  prohibitive.  Prepara- 
tion for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  is  best  achieved  when  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  from  which  pupils  may  select,  such  as 
arts  and  crafts  clubs,  literary  and  debating  socities,  and  musical 
organizations.  All  of  these  require  for  their  success  enthusiastic 
leadership  such  as  can  best  be  secured  from  a  large  faculty.  Girls 
in  all  curriculums  should  have  the  advantages  of  work  in  household 
arts  under  efficient  directors  and  with  adequate  equipment.  Sudi 
<x)nditions  are  most  readily  provided  in  the  comprehensive  school 
where  there  is  a  strong  department  of  household  arts. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  special-type  high  school  it  frequently 
happens  that  various  important  phases  of  education  are  neglected 
or  minimized  in  the  other  schools  of  that  system. 

4.  For  accessibility. — ^In  cities  large  enough  to  require  more  than 
one  high  school  it  is  desirable  to  have  each  school  so  located  as  to 
serve  a  particular  section  of  the  city,  thereby  reducing  the  expense 
and  loss  of  time  involved  in  travel  on  the  part  of  pupils.  The 
proximity  of  the  school  to  the  homes  results  also  in  greater  interest 
in  education  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  parents,  and  consequently 
increases  the  drawing  and  holding  power  of  the  school. 

6.  Adaptation  to  local  needs. — ^In  recommending  the  comprehensive 
high  school  as  the  standard  secondary  school  the  commission  recog- 
nizes that  in  large  cities  where  two  or  more  high  schools  are  needed 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  provide  every  curriculum  in  each  high 
school,  such  a  practice  being  precluded  by  the  fact  that  certain 
curriculums  would  thereby  enroll  in  the  several  schools  too  few 
pupils  to  permit  economical  organization  and  administration.  In 
such  cases  a  few  curriculums  may  well  appear  in  selected  comprehen- 
sive schools  or  even  in  a  single  school  only,  while  other  curriculums 
appear  in  every  school. 

The  commission  also  recognizes  the  impracticability  of  offering 
every  curriculum  in  every  small  rural  high  school.    In  such  cases  it 
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is  desirable  that  a  curriculum  for  which  the  number  of  pupils  doea 
not  warrant  such  duplication  should  be  offered  in  selected  schools, 
and  that  pupils  needing  that  curriculum  should  go  to  those  schools. 
This  plan  is  substantiaUy  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  the 
large  city. 

6.  Effective  arganizatian  of  curricuJAPrM  in  comprehensive  high 
schools. — ^Finally,  the  commission  recognizes  that  in  the  past  rela- 
tively ineffective  instruction  has  been  afforded  in  some  comprehen- 
sive schools.    This  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  every- 
where vocational  education  has  been  passing  and  is  still  passing 
through  a  period  of  experimentation.    The  commission  believes, 
however,  that  the  most  serious  defect  in  vocational  education  in  the 
comprehensive  high  school  has  been  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  organiza- 
tion and  administration.    Effective  vocational  education  can  not  be 
secured  when  administered  like  so  many  accidental  groupings  of  sub- 
jects.   To  remedy  this  situation  the  commission  recommends  that 
each  curriculum,  or  group  of  closely  related  curriculums,  in  the 
large  comprehensive  high  school  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
a  director  whose  task  it  shall  be  to  organize  that  curriculum  and 
maintain  its  efficiency.    The  curriculum  directors  must  work  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  principal,  who  must  be  the  coordinator  of 
all  the  activities  of  the  school.    Especially  is  it  necessary  that  each 
director  shall  be  selected  with  the  same  care  that  would  be  exer- 
cised in  choosing  the  principal  of  a  special-type  school  enrolling  as 
many  pupils  as  are  enrolled  in  the  curriculum  or  curriculums  under 
his   direction.    In  medium-sized  high  schools  unable  to  employ 
directors  for  the  various  curriculums,  the  teachers  should  be  or- 
ganized into  committees  to  consider  the  problems  of  the  various 
curriculums,  all  working  under  the  direction  of  the  principal. 

Unless  the  various  curriculums  are  effectively  organized  and  ad- 
ministered, and  unless  the  democratic  spirit  pervades  the  school,  the 
comprehensive  high  school  is  in  danger  of  failure;  with  these  factors 
present,  it  has  every  promise  of  success. 

XVU.    RBOOONITION    OF    THB    OBJECTIYBS    IN    OROANIZINO    THB 

SCHOOL 

The  objectives  must  detennine  the  organization,  or  else  the  or- 
ganization will  determine  the  objectives.  If  the  only  basis  upon 
which  a  high  school  is  organized  is  that  of  the  subjects  of  study, 
each  department  being  devoted  to  some  particular  subject,  there 
will  result  an  over- valuation  of  the  importance  of  subjects  as  such, 
and  the  tendency  will  be  for  each  teacher  to  regard  his  function  as 
merely  that  of  leading  the  pupils  to  master  a  particular  subject, 
rather  than  that  of  using  the  subjects  of  study  and  the  activities  of 
the  school  as  means  for  achieving  the  objectives  of  education.    The 
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deptitmeiiUl  organizatioii  is  desirmble  but  needs  to  be  sapplemented. 
The  two  following  niethods  aie  suggested: 

(A)  The  PrkunpaPs  CawicO. 

The  principal  may  select  from  his  teachers  a  comicil,  each  member 
of  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  studying  the 
activities  of  the  school  with  leferenoe  to  a  specific  objective.  Plsns 
for  realizing  these  objectives  should  be  discussed  by  the  principal 
and  the  counciL  Without  impairing  in  any  way  die  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility of  the  principal,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  increase  the  eflkieiK^ 
of  the  school  if  the  principal  encourages  initiative  on  the  part  of 
these  council  members  and  delegates  to  them  such  responsibilities  as 
he  finds  they  can  dischai^  Tlie  members  of  such  a  council  and 
their  duties  are  suggested  as  follows : 

Health  director. — This  council  member  should  seek  to  ascertain 
whether  the  health  needs  of  the  pupils  are  adequately  met  For  this 
purpose  he  should  consider  the  ventilation  and  sanitation  of  the 
building,  the  provisions  for  lunch,  the  posture  of  pupils,  the  amount 
of  home  work  required,  the  provisions  for  physical  training,  and 
the  effects  of  athletics.  He  should  find  out  whether  the  pupils  are 
having  excessive  social  activities  outside  of  school,  and  devise  means 
for  gaining  the  cooperation  of  parents  in  the  proper  regulation  of 
work  and  recreation.  He  may  well  see  whetlier  the  teaching  of 
biology  is  properly  focused  upon  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

CitiBenship  director, — ^The  citizenship  director  should  determine 
whether  the  pupils  are  developing  initiative  and  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  He  should  foster  civic-mindedness  through  the 
school  paper,  debating  society,  and  general  school  exercises,  and  give 
suggestions  for  directing  the  thinking  of  the  pupils  to  significant 
problems  of  the  day. 

Curriculum  directors. — ^As  discussed  in  Section  XYI  of  this  re- 
port, for  each  important  group  of  vocations  for  which  the  school 
offers  a  curriculum,  or  group  of  curriculums,  there  should  be  a 
director  to  study  the  needs  of  these  vocations  and  find  out  the  respecta 
in  which  the  graduates  are  succeeding  or  failing  in  meeting  legiti- 
mate vocational  demands.  With  the  knowledge  thus  gained  he 
should  strive  to  improve  the  work  offered  by  the  schooL 

One  of  these  curriculum  directors  should  have  charge  of  prepara- 
tion for  colleges  and  normal  schools.  He  should  obtain  the  records 
of  graduates  attending  those  schools  and  find  out  the  strong  and 
weak  points  in  their  preparation.  He  will  advise  with  pupils  in- 
tending to  enter  these  institutions  as  to  the  work  that  they  should 
take  in  the  high  school. 

Director  of  vocational  and  educational  guidance. — ^This  member  of 
the  council  ^ould  collect  data  regarding  various  vocational  and  edu- 
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cational  opportunities  and  the  qualifications  needed.  If  the  school 
is  small,  he  may  help  individual  pupils  in  acquiring  an  intelligent 
attitude  toward  the  choice  of  a  Tocation  or  of  a  higher  education; 
but  if  the  school  is  large,  he  must  train  others  who  can  know  the 
pupils  more  intimately,  to  assist  in  this  service,  always  holding  him- 
self ready  to  give  advice. 

DhreotoT  of  preparation  for  leisure. — ^This  council  member  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  see  that  the  pupils  are  developing  interests  that 
will  assist  them  in  later  life  to  use  their  leisure  wisely.  He  should 
consider  especially  the  musical  organizations,  the  school  library,  the 
art  clubs  and  classes,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  pupils  are 
spending  their  leisure. 

The  large  school  may  have  need  for  additional  directors  to  deal 
with  other  vital  phases  of  education. 
(B)  By  Committees. 

The  principal  may  appoint  committees  of  teachers  each  of  which 
would  be  charged  with  duties  similar  to  those  described.  An  ad- 
vantage of  £he  committee  plan  is  that  a  larger  number  of  teachers 
wiU  be  stimulated  to  acquire  a  broad  educational  point  of  view. 

TheoreticaUy,  it  is  possible  for  the  principal  himself  to  supervise 
the  teaching  and  direct  all  the  activities  of  the  schooL  Practically, 
however,  the  majority  of  administrators  tend  to  become  absorbed  in 
a  few  aspects  of  education.  In  fact,  intensive  creative  work  along 
any  one  line  on  the  part  of  the  principal  leads  naturally  to  at  least  a 
temporary  neglect  of  the  other  aspects  of  education.  Consequently, 
either  a  principal's  council  or  committees  of  teachers  seem  essential 
in  order  that  none  of  the  objectives  may  be  neglected. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  council  or  the  committees  should  in 
any  way  lessen  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  principal,  but  that 
by  this  means  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  teaching  body  may  be 
secured  and  all  the  objectives  held  in  view. 

XVIIL  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ESSENTIAL  FOR  ALL  YOUTH 

To  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  outlined  herein  are  adopted 
as  the  controlling  aims  of  education,  to  that  extent  will  it  be  recog- 
nized that  an  extended  education  for  every  boy  and  girl  is  essential 
to  the  welfare,  and  even  to  the  existence,  of  democratic  society. 
The  significance  of  these  objectives  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent under  modem  conditions  in  our  democracy.  These  conditions 
grow  out  of  increased  knowledge  of  science  with  its  rapidly  extend- 
ing applications  to  all  the  affairs  of  life,  keener  competition  with 
its  attendant  dangers,  closer  contacts  of  peoples  of  varied  racial  and 
religious  types,  and  greater  assertiveness  of  all  men  and  women  in 
the  control  of  their  own  destinies.    These  and  many  other  tendencies 
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increase  the  significance  of  health,  worthy  home-membership,  yccmt 
tion,  citizenship,  the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical  character. 

Each  of  these  objectiyes  requires  for  its  realization  not  only  the 
training  and  habit  formation  that  the  child  may  secure,  but  also  the 
intelligence  and  efficiency  that  can  not  be  developed  before  ado- 
lescence. In  fact,  their  realization  calls  for  the  full  period  allotted 
to  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Consequently^  this  commiasion  holdB  that  education  should  he  90 
reorganised  that  every  normal  boy  and  girl  will  be  encouraged  to 
remain  in  school  to  the  age  of  18^  on  fuU  tims  if  possible,  otherwiu 
on  part  time. 

XDL  PABT-TIMB  8CH00LINQ  AS  A   COMPULSORY   MINIMUM 
RBQUIREMBNT 

As  stated  in  Section  I  of  this  report,  only  one  American  youth  in 
about  three  reaches  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  high  school,  and 
only  one  in  about  nine  remains  in  school  to  the  end  of  the  hi^- 
school  course.  This  condition  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  due  principallj 
to  four  causes:  First,  the  limited  range  of  instruction  commcmly 
offered  by  secondary  schools;  second,  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
school  adequately  to  demonstrate  to  young  people  and  their  parents 
the  yalue  of  the  education  offered;  third,  the  lure  of  employm^ 
together  with  the  desire  for  increased  economic  independence  on  the 
part  of  young  persons;  and  fourth,  economic  pressure  in  the  family, 
real  or  imagined. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  rapidly  disappearing  through  the  intro- 
duction of  curriculums  with  rich  vocational  content.  The  second 
may  be  removed  by  subordinating  deferred  values  and  reorganizing 
instruction  so  as  to  make  the  values  more  evident  to  the  learner,  as 
discussed  in  Sections  YIII  and  IX.  The  third  may  be  diminished 
in  its  effect  by  greater  virility  in  school  work.  Economic  pressure 
will  continue  until  social  conditions  can  be  materially  improved. 

In  the  meantime,  a  sound  national  policy  dictates  the  urgent  need 
for  legislation  whereby  aU  young  persons,  whether  employed  or  not, 
shall  be  required  to  attend  school  not  less  than  eight  hours  in  each 
week  that  schools  are  in  session  until  they  reach  the  age  of  18. 

Attendance  for  eight  hours  in  each  week  will  make  possible  im- 
portant progress  not  only  in  vocational  efficiency  but  also  in  the 
promotion  of  health,  preparation  for  worthy  home-membership, 
civic  intelligence  and  efficiency,  the  better  utilization  of  leisure,  and 
ethical  development.  All  these  objectives  are  evidently  as  impor- 
tant for  the  young  worker  as  for  those  who  remain  in  full-time  at- 
tendance at  school. 

The  yalue  of  part-time  instruction,  if  properly  organized,  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  time  involved,  because  it  can  utilize  as  a  basis 
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•the  new  experiences  of  the  young  worker  and  his  new  social  and 
civic  contacts.  Moreover,  continued  attendance  at  school  will  afford 
an  inteUectual  stimulus  too  often  lacking  to  these  young  persons 
under  the  modem  subdivision  of  labor. 

Consequently^  this  eommission  recommends  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation whereby  all  young  persons  up  to  the  age  of  18^  whether  em- 
ployed -or  notj  shall  he  required  to  attend  the  secondary  school  not 
less  than  eight  hours  in  each  week  that  the  schools  are  tn  session. 

In  some  States  it  may  be  held  to  be  impracticable  at  the  outset  to 
require  such  part-time  attendance  beyond  the  age  of  16  or  17,  but  the 
commission  holds  that  the  imperative  needs  of  American  democracy 
can  not  be  met  until  the  period  is  extended  to  18. 

To  make  this  part-time  schooling  effective  it  will  be  necessary  to 
adapt  it  specifically  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  concerned.  More- 
over, teachers  must  be  trained  for  this  new  type  of  work.  Without 
such  provisions  there  is  great  danger  of  failure  and  a  consequent  re- 
action against  this  most  valuable  extension  of  secondary  education. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  developing  a  sense  of  common  inter- 
ests and  social  solidarity  on  the  part  qi  the  young  worker  and  those 
of  his  fellows  who  are  continuing  in  full-time  attendance  at  school, 
it  appears  to  this  commission  that  this  part-time  education  should  be 
conducted  in  the  comprehensive  secondary  school  rather  than  in 
separate  continuation  schools,  as  is  the  custom  in  less  democratic 
societies.  By  this  plan  the  part-time  students  and  the  full-time 
students  may  share  in  the  use  of  the  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  and 
other  equipment  provided  for  all.  This  plan  has  the  added  advan- 
tage that  the  enrollment  of  all  pupils  may  be  continuous  in  the  sec- 
ondary school,  thus  furthering  employment  supervision  on  the  one 
hand  and  making  easier  a  return  to  full-time  attendance  whenever 
the  lure  of  industry  or  the  improvement  of  economic  conditions  in 
the  family  makes  such  a  return  inviting  and  feasible. 

The  part-time  attendance  for  eight  hours  a  week  of  all  persons 
between  14  and  18  who  are  not  now  in  school  will  require  a  large 
increase  in  the  teaching  force  in  secondary  schools.  No  other  single 
piece  of  educational  legislation  could,  however,  do  more  to  raise 
the  level  of  ^intelligence  and  efficiency  and  to  insure  the  welfare  of 
democracy. 

XX.  CONCLUSION 

In  concluding  this  report  on  the  cardinal  principles  of  secondary 
education  the  commission  would  call  attention  to  its  17  other  reports 
in  which  the  principles  herein  set  forth  are  applied  to  the  various 
aspects  of  secondary  education.  The  reports  now  available  are  listed 
on  the  last  page  of  this  bulletin,  and  others  are  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication.   One  report  will  consider  in  detail  the  application  of  these 
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principles  to  the  orgmnization 
schools.  Thirteen  reports  deal  ? 
of  the  various  subjects  of  study  a 
principles.  Three  others  discuss 
cation,  and  the  moral  values  that 
school  organization  and  instructi 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  a 
ondary  education  merit  much  mc 
received  heretofore.  The  study  c 
ondary  education  to  the  needs  of  ] 
The  physical,  intellectual,  emoti< 
young  people  are  still  but  vaguely 
social  needs  and  educational  theo 
able  has  been  seriously  studied  b^ 
and  teachers.  Progress  will  depe 
fessional  training  of  teachers  bo 
service.  Plans  must  be  adopted  : 
experimentation  on  the  part  of 
reorganization  effective,  corapepen 
ership  must  be  provided  in  the  vc 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  this  co 
in  the  United  States  must  aim 
worthy  living  for  all  youth,  an< 
scribed  herein  must  find  place  i 
girl. 

Finally,  in  the  process  of  trans 
nal  principles  herein  set  forth,  tl 
United  States  must  themselves  si 
of  the  great  democratic  moveme 
The  doctrine  that  each  individua 
develop  the  best  that  is  in  him  is 
tential,  and  perchance  unique,  wo 
education,  as  of  life,  is  therefore 

While  seeking  to  evoke  the  die 
and  groups  of  individuals,  the 
zealous  to  develop  those  common 
modes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  a 
rich,  unified,  common  life,  may  r 
seeking  for  democracy  among  me 
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Including  changes  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  January  10, 1910. 


I.~Thb  Unitbd  States  Bureau  of  Education, 

OrtnmisHoner  of  Education,  PhUander  P.  Claxton. 

Theophilua  Honour,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Commissioiier* 
Office  of  the  Chief  ClerK- 

James  F.  Abel,  Chief  Clerk. 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Noyes,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Clerk. 

Miss  Eunice  W.  Curtis,  in  Charge  of  Mails  and  FUei. 

B.  Frank  Morrison,  Messenger. 

William  Newman,  Assistant  Messenger. 

AJma  Rosser,  Messenger  QirL 
Editorial  Divition: 

James  C.  Boykin,  Editor. 

AUen  £.  MiUer. 

Lovick  Pierce. 

Henry  R.  Evans. 

Mrs.  Lottie  E.  Condron. 

Mrs.  Nannie  H.  McRoberta. 

John  R.  Hendley. 

Arthur  MacDonald. 

Edward  T.  Dyer. 

Lenora  L.  Leedom. 
StatUtical  Division: 

Lewis  A.  Kalbftch,  Director  of  Statistics. 

H.  R.  Bonner,  Statistician. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Woolverton. 

Nathalie  Leveque. 

Charles  E.  Waters. 

Lulu  M.  Comstock. 

Albert  T.  Lamb. 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Carlson. 

Nell  Baker. 
Library  Division: 

John  D.  Wolcott,  Chief. 

Edith  A.  Wright. 

Miltenberger  N.  SmulL 

Meta  B.  Aussieker. 

Martha  P.  BaUey. 

Mrs.  May  Gray. 

Martha  McCabe. 

Agnes  L  Lee. 
Diiimn  of  City  School  Systems: 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  Specialist  in  City  School  Systcmi. 

Walter  8.  Dcffenbaugh,  Specialist  in  Education  in  Villages  and  Towos. 

Florence  C.  Fox,  Specialist  in  Educational  Systems. 

Julia  W.  Abbott,  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education. 

Ahnira  M.  Winchester,  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education* 

Mrs.  Florenee  K.  Evans,  Clerk. 

Bertha  Y.  Hebb,  Clerk. 

Mary  D.  Henderson,  Clerk.i 

New  York  Office,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City: 
Bessie  Locke,  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education.^ 
Louise  Sshofield,  Editorial  Assistant.> 

1  Special  collaborator. 
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Division  of  Higher  Education: 

Samuel  P.  Capen,  Specialist  in  Higher  fductftion. 

Chester  D.  Jarvls,  Specialist  in  Agricultural  Education. 

Olen  U  Swifiitt,  Sptcialistln  CwnacrcJal  Education. 

Walton  C.  John,  Specialist  in  Charge  of  Land-Grant  College  StatlstfCt. 

Ella  B.  Ratclille,  Clerk. 
Division  of  Rural  Education: 

Harold  W.  Feght,  Specialist  in  Rural  School  Practice. 

Alva  O.  Nea),  Speolaliit  in  Rural  Sobeel  AdmtnislratlaB. 

Jasper  L.  McBrien,  School  Extension  Agent. 

John  C.  MuerDum,  Specialist  in  Rural  Edoostion. 

Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook.  Collector  and  Compiler  oi  Statistics. 

Belvia  E.  Cuzzort,  Assistant  In  Eniil  Education. 

Edith  A.  Lathrop,  Assistant  in  Rural  Education. 

William  R.  Hood.  Legislative  Reference  Clerk. 

Henrietta  Mateer,  Clerk 
Division  of  Foreifn  Educational  Systems: 

Walter  A.  Montgomery,  Specialist  in  Foreign  Educational  Systemii 

Theresa  Bach,  Translator. 

Peter  H.  Pearson,  Translator. 
Division  of  Vocational  Education: 

William  T.  Bawden,  Specialist  in  Industrial  Education. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  Specialist  in  Home  Icouomica. 

Carrie  A.  Lyford,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics. 
Division  of  Racial  Groups: 

Thonus  Jesse  Jones,  Specialist  |n  Negro  Education.1 

Ida  A.  TourteUot.  ^ 

Ditnjfion  of  Home  Education: 

Ellen  C.  Lombard.^ 

Miriam  Hicks.i 

Mary  L.  Soule.^ 

rkiladdphta  Office,  S4I8  BaHng  Street,  Phitadelvhia,  Pttj 
Mrs.  Frederic  K.  8chofl.» 
Division  ^  School  Hpfiene: 

Willard  S.  SauUl,  Specialist  in  School  Hygiene  and  SaniUtioa. 

Sallio  L.  Jean,  Specialist  in  Health  Education.^ 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Ooldsberry. 
Division  of  Ciok  Education: 

Arthur  W.  Dunn,  Specialist  in  Civic  Education. 
8ieno§raflhic  Section: 

Edward  D.  Caraack,  in  charge 

Marthesa  Whipple. 

BlandM  A.  Parker. 

Emma  Schwak. 

Lcgnpi  J.  Hytonen. 

Mrs.  Gladys  O.  Chaney. 

Grace  L.  Davis. 

Ethel  Stith. 

Mrs.  Matilda  D.  Richards. 

Lucy  Schneider. 
Diiision  of  School  Dirteted  Home  Qardenin§: 

J.  H.  Francis,  Director. 

Frederick  A.  Merrill,  Regional  Director.   * 

Clarence  M.  Weed,  Regional  Director. 

Cyril  A.  Stobblns,  Regional  Director. 

Jolin  L.  Randall,  Regional  Director. 

Leslor  8.  I\ins,  Regional  Director. 

£th«»l  Gowans.  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Oanleatl^ 

Y\es  L.  Fontenot,  Assistant  Regional  Dtrrotor. 

Frank  M.  Harper,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

John  W.  Bridgos,  Assistant  Regional  Director, 

Warron  A.  Roe,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

I>wis  McBrayne,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

Roy  B.  Bowers,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

Chauncey  E.  Cavett,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

1  Special  coUsbontor. 
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Division  of  School  Directed  Home  Gardminy— Continued. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Sherman,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

Ralph  P.  Corrier,  AssistMt  Kegtonal  DIfeetor. 

Ronald  M.  Chapman,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

Everett  F.  Murphy,  Assistant  Refional  Director. 

Nathaniel  M.  Qraham,  Assistant  Reglottal  Director. 

Samuel  C.  Wilson,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

Ruth  FoBderamith,  Secretary  and  Offloe  Manager. 

Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Leach. 

Marguerite  Bonneau. 

AlU  I.  Donahue. 

Edna  M.  Hickam. 

Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Muermao. 

Mrs.  Lottie  Patten. 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Hendley. 

John  L.  Flatow. 

Perdval  Webster. 

Eugene  Mavritte. 
J^nuricaniztion  DiciHon: 
F.  C.  Butler,  Chief. 

WoMhimfn  (D.  C.)  Oifk^^ 

Joseph  Mayper,  Acting  ChleU 
Matthew  Kewa]ski.i 

Margaret  M.Long.i 

Mrs.  Am^]M,  M.  Tcylor^ 

Nelson  B.  SlUs.! 
Kew  York  City  Office-- 

Frances  A.  EeUor,  Syeclal  A4tInM 

FraneeB  Runsey.* 

Edwin  A.  RamhaU.1 

Esther  Berkewits.t 

Blfrida  de  Jaffa.^ 

Ralph  F.  Dunsters.^ 

Raymend  Laaoto.^ 

Samuel  M.  Auerbaoh.1 

Edmond  MeKewia.* 

C.  L.  Edhohn.! 

Anne  Rhedes.^ 

O.  Manavian.1 

Stefano  Miele.> 

Alfred  Noyee^ 

Angelo  Patn.! 

A.  P.  SavTidis.* 

A.  Yohannan.i 
Division  of  Communkp  Org&nintkmf 

Edward  J.  Ward,  Speotaliit  in  Cemmiudty  OrguiiBalleii. 
Henry  E.  Jackson,  Special  Agent  in  Educatfonul  Ccwnmniilty  OifujMttak 
School  Board  Service  SMitn: 

J.  R.  Haona,  Director. 

Geo.  B.  Walk,  Asdstaot  Dtreetar. 

NelUe  Burnett. 

Anu  M.  Merteo. 

Jessie  D.  Pattoo. 

Bessie  Peach. 
Irtf or  motion  Service: 

W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  Spedattst  in  Industrial  BdoeatloB  and  VoeatioBal  Qoldaiio*. 
Alaska  DitMfn: 

Washin^on  (D.  C.)  Office— 

WilUam  Hamilten,  Alaskan  Asristant. 

David  E.  Thomas,  Aoeoontaat. 

Iterie  C.  Keneoly. 

LiUian  M.  Oodlrey. 

iBpeeftnlooHabontor. 
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•  • 

Ahtka  Dirltlofi—Contlnued. 
Seattle  ( Wash.)  Office— 

William  T.  Lopp,  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Nativas  of  Alaska. 
Harry  C.  Sinclair,  Supply  Agent. 
Chauncey  C.  Bestor,  Spedal  Disbursing  Agent. 
JuUus  C.  Helwig. 
James  O.  Williams. 
Mrs.  Ivy  M.  Knox. 
Subttatkm  (Nashyille,  Tenn.): 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Special  Agent  in  Charga. 
Carter  Alexander. 
Charles  E.  Little. 
Substation  (Teachers'  College,  New  York  City): 

George  D.  Strayer.i 
Substation  (University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  II!.): 

Charles  H.  Judd.> 
Substation  (Stanford  University,  California): 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley.i 
Special  Collaborators  in  Field  Scr\ice: 

1.  Representatives  of  State  Departments  of  Education: 

Spright  Dowell,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Lester  D.  Henderson,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

James  L.  Bond,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Denver,  Cote. 

Arthur  R.  Spaid,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dover,  Del. 

Ethel  E.  Redfleld,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Fred  Gladden,  Clerk,  State  Beard  of  Education,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  D.  Ross,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Topeka,  Ktns. 

Leo  M.  Favrot,  Assistant  Rural  School  Supervisor,  State  Department  of  Education,  Baton  Roof^ 

La. 
Augustus  O.  Thomas,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Augusta,  Me. 
M.  Bates  Stephens,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 
Carl  G.  Schuiz,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Vel  W.  Lampkin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Jefferson  C^ty,  Mo. 
May  Trumper,  State  Superintendent  of  l^ibllc  Instruction,  Helena,  Mont. 
W.  H.  Clemmons,  Stale  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructlcn,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
John  E.  Bray,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Carson  City,  Nev." 
Ernest  W.  Butterfield,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Thomas  E.  Finegan,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  Pittman,  Chief  Clerk,  State  Pcpartment  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Neil  C.  Macdonald,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Francis  B.  Pearson,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ewing  N.  Collet te,  State  Department  of  Education,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 
Julius  A.  Churchill,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Salcm,  Oreg. 
Cliarles  Carroll,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Providence,  R.  I. 
John  E.  Swearlngen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Fred  L.  Shaw,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Pierre,  S.  Pak. 
Elvin  J.  Norton,  Deputy  Slate  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah- 
Bennett  C.  Douglass,  State  Department  of  Education,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
William  R.  Smithey,  Secretary,  Stale  Board  of  Education,  Richmond,  Va. 
Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Olympia,  Wash. 
M.  P.  Shawkey,  State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Charleston,  W.  Va, 
T.  B.  McDonougb,  State  Department  of  Education,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

2.  Higher  Education: 

Kendric  C.  Babcock,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

George  A.  Biss.^11,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lu^ 

ing,  Mich. 
Albert  P.  Brigham,  Professor  of  Geology,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Eugene  C.  Branson,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Edward  F.  Buchner,  Professor  of  Education,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Nathan  P.  Col  well.  Secretary,  American  Medical  Association,  Chicago,  m. 
Edward  C.  Elliott,  Chancellor,  University  ^f  Montana,  Hriena,  Mont. 
A.  Caswell  Ellis,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 
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p«cH]  C^llabormton  in  Field  Senrice--CoQiintied. 

2.  Hifkef  ftfttco/ion— Continued. 

Fred  M.  Fling,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Nebrmska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

W.  H.  Heck,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Parke  L.  Kolbe,  President,  Municipal  University,  Akron,  Ohio. 

W.  6.  Mooney,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  State  Teachers'  CoUege,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  United  States  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, Md. 

William  H.  Smith,  President,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agricultural 
CoUct^e,  Miss. 

John  A.  Thackston,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Tennessee,  ICnoxvllle,  Tenn. 

Harlan  UpdegralT,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Alvln  E.  Wagner,  Professor  of  Education,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Henry  O.  Williams,  Editor  of  Ohio  Teacher,  Colpmbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Duncan  Yocum,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3.  Rt^al  EiMcation: 

J.  H.  Ackerman,  President,  State  Normal  School,  Monmouth,  Oreg. 

Herbert  £.  Austin,  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School,  Greenville,  N.  0. 

Naaman  R.  Baker,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ernest  Bumham,  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  « 

Mabel  Carney,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
Thomas  J.  Coates,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Ky. 
Benjamin  M.  Davis,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Itasca  District  No.  1,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn, 
lioyd  L.  Friend,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  State  Department  of  Free  Schools,  Gbarleston,  W.  Va, 
L.  J.  Hanifan,  Supervisor  of  Rural  Education,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Marie  Turner  Harvey,  Klrksville,  Mo. 
I.  W.  Huntsberger,  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  Israel,  Research  Secretary,  International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walter  E.  Larson,  State  Inspector  of  Rural  Schools,  State  Department  of  Poblic  Instruction, 

Madison,  Wis. 
George  M.  Lynch,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Arcadia,  Fla. 

Charles  G.  Maphis,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Richard  H.  Powell,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Valdosta,  Oa. 
C.  O.  Sargent,  Colorado  Aiplcultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Charles  C.  Schmidt,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak. 
Joseph  H.  Shriber,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley,  Colo. 
Fred  W.  Smith,  President,  North  Dakota  School  of  Forestry,  Bottineau,  N.  Dak. 
Samuel  L.  Smith,  State  Board  of  Education,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Rufus  W.  Stimson,  Agent,  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 
Burr  W.  Torreyson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

N.  W.  Walker,  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  HIU,  N.  a 
Earl  S.  Wooster,  State  Normal  School,  EUensburg,  Wash. 
Charl^  C.  Wright,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hunting  Creek,  N.  C. 
1  Commercial  EtnaUion: 

Carl  L.  Altmaier,  Professor  of  Socrctarial  Studies,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clarence  M.  Flnfrock,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
George  M.  Forbes,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
John  T.  Holdsworth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Isaac  Lippincott,  Professor  of  Economics,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Everett  W.  Lord,  Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 
Samuel  McClIntock,  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago,  111. 
Frederick  B.  Roblnaon,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.  N.  Weinbaom,  Porthmd,  Oreg. 
S.  CU9  School  Sfttefiu: 

Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  Now  York, 

N.Y. 
William  H.  Hand,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
James  F.  HobIc,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  III. 
Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  Agent,  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eugene  M.  Phillips,  Hi^  School  Inspector,  State  Department  of  Public  Instractlon,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
John  H.  Phillips,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Fted  N.  Soott,  PrbTessdr  of  Rhetoric,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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BiMJcial  Collaborators  In  Field  Service— Continued. 
6.  CHty  School  5if«f^w»— Continued. 

James  W.  Soanon.  Stsl«  A^rlcattiiml  CoHeec,  Mnthatttui,  Ktnt. 

F.  E .  SpaukUng.  Sapcrttttendetrt  of  S^too^  Vimf^»tidr  Ohio. 

Ambrose  L.  Suhric,  Principttl,  Nonnt^TntiOngBthotA,  Chf^nUuAr  OUOi 

6.  B&me  Eiuemttoiv 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Blniey.  Natieaal  Consmsof  Motlwis^  W—hlngtca,  T>.  C 
Richard  Burton,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,] 
WUl^m  Ljron  Ph6H>m  PrDfcesor  ot  Rngliab,  Yale  VnlTersitr,  New  IIaT«i,  Coou. 
Charles  Forster  Smith,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Philology,  University  of  WlsooBsin,  Mj  "l 
soo-T  Win. 

7.  KimderQ(uf*en.  gguoMm.' 

Mrs.  Grace  Davis,  Redlands,  C»l. 

I.iicy  Wheolock,  Kindergarten  TnAtxtng  ScbotA,  BobIod,  Mam» 

8.  Health  Eduattitn: 

R,  W.  Carwtft,  Puablo,  C«lft. 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Research  Department,  William  Filene's  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Maw 

Helen  Parkhiirst,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  S.  Settle,  Ftekl  Secretary,  Ptaygroimd  and  Recr«atio«  AsMdatloD,  New  r«rk,  N.  T. 

Thomas  D.  Woody  Protewor  ol  PhTslual  Education,  Cotilmbla  VwrnmHtf,  X«w  York,  N.  Y. 

9.  School  Directed  HonmOardening: 

Onyon  J.  Carter,  Superintendent  of  Sehoofo,  Aroca,  N.  7. 

O.  D.  Center,  Director  of  Extension.  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oreg. 

John  H.  Claypool,  State  formal  Sehoel,  CaUforela,  Pa. 

Otl?  M.  Fftstmaiy,  Boait!  ef  Rdueation.  Cleveland,  OWo. 

C.  I.ee  Gowan,  Principal,  Dehalb  County  Voeatlonal  Seboot  Scmm  MountiriB,  Ga. 

M.  De  Turk  High.  Central  i^tate  Neraal  Sdwol,  Loek  Havan,  Pa. 

Dorris  Hough,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jean  Jackson,  Director,  Garden  Work,  Appleton,  Wla. 

Van  E\Tip  Kilpatrick,  Supervisor  of  School  Ganlena,  Nf^  York,  N.  Y. 

Julius  Kuhnert,  Directof,  School-Hbma  GanleiM,  ItlMoa.  1*.  Y. 

W.  H.  D.  Meier,  Stata  Normal  Sehool,  FT8miiighaai>  Mas. 

Charles  Mlehelson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joshua  H.  Paul,  Professor  of  Nattffe  Study,  UnlirersJty  of  Utiii,  Salt  T^ka  City,  UWi. 

Charles  W.  Pugsley,  Director  ot  Extenskin,  UnJvenrtty  of  Nebraska^  Lineofei,  JM». 

Fannie  A.  Stebbirii;,  Director  of  SciMol  Gardens*  Sprtogflald,  Mass. 

Mvron  J.  Walter,  Diret  tor.  Department  of  School  GardonSr  Pitttbucsl^  Pft. 

George  H.  WUtebar,  Deputy  State  Superlntendaiit  oT  Pi^Uo  lafinirtioil,  GoBeerd,  M.  H. 

10.  Amerkanigmimi: 

Frederic  B,  Fairington,  Head  Master,  Cbe^  Chasa  SeHool,  Washingtoa,  D.  (X 

Frank  Leslie  Hayford,  Executive  Secretaiy,  TraoUa  of  IfasHMbOBatta  Triioing  aBhooii,  Bostoo, 

Mass. 
BarTis<m  H.  Wheaton,  State  Council  of  Dtfedse,  Bartford,  Cana. 
U.  SpedaX  CommitUe  on  Otv^npkf  Teaching: 

Cyrus  C.  Adams,  Geographer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Richard  E.  Dodge,  Washiagton,  Coan,  ^ 

R.  H.  Whitbeck,  Professor  of  Geography,  University  of  Wisoonsln,  Madfcon,  Wla. 

12.  S/)fci(U  CoMmmn  «a  Mathemahe*  Tendtin^ 

David  E.  Smith,  Profeosor  of  Mathematics,  Cohwibia  Uni^Brriiy,  N^w  Yovk,  N.  Y. 
William  F.  Osgood,  Professor  of  Matheniaticf.  Harvard  Unlvariity,  CaxnbrMpe^  Maait 
Jacob  W.  A.  Young,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Univenlty  of  Chicago,  Ctis$90^  VL 

13.  IvternatiofmlRthikms: 

Mr^.  Faimia  Font  Andrews,  Secnifearr,  Araartaaa  Sebeol  Peaot  Loagnt^  Bortott,  Maa. 

14.  ^  ''(fro  E^itcntioTL' 

i>  (;.  Atkins,  Prindpal,  Stater  Industrial  asd  State  Nooaui  School.  WioiCaivSaleBi,  N.  G. 

N.  (\  New1)old,  Agent  for  Rural  Colored  Schools,  State  neparfmenl  vi  Fdm alien,  RaMfh,  N-^^ 

15.  Illi'trncy: 

Mrs.  ( era  Wihon  Stewarty  Presidoiit,  Kentooky  DUlaraoy  Oiniinflin,  Frsdifott,  Ky. 

16.  jUorit  ImtriK-tion: 

Milton  Fairchild,  National  Institntfon  for  Moral  InotnsetlH,  Wariktaflon:  D.  C. 

II.— Department  op  Statb:  EDtrcATioifAL  Aonvrrrss. 

(1)  SohoQl  of  Con^Ior  Insimction,  Woihiingtott,  D.  C. 

(2)  Student  interpreters'  Schools:  (a)  Constantinople,  Turkey;  (*)  Tokyo,  Japan;  (c)  I^eUa(,Ghtaa 
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III. — Department  of  Wab:  Militabt  Educational  Activixibs. 

1-  Mintary  Academy,  W^st  Point,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  Army  War  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

a.  The  Army  S«rTlc«  Sclwols,  Fort  Loawnwortb,  Kuu.    (Tbis  sroap  of  sebools  is  not  ftmctkstliig  at 
this  post  at  present.) 

4.  The  Army  Medtoal  Soiiooi,  Waalilni;ton,  D.  C. 

.'.  Medical  Officers'  Tmhiing  Caasps:  (c)  Camp  Oreenkaf,  Fort  Ogletherpe,  O^  (trainini^  of  men  fat 
baaehospitaJaandltnea  of  commnnlortiii);  (h)  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  (training  of  regiments  units). 

A.  Division  of  Physical  Reconatractlan:  Ekbicationsl  Staff.  The  SiB-geon  General  of  the  Army  has 
designated  the  following  general  military  hospitals  for  the  work  of  physical  reconstruction  of  disabled 
8oldiers:» 

(1)  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C;  (2)  Oeseral  Bospitel  No.  2,  Fort  Mellenry, 
Md.;  (3)  General  Hospital  No.  3,  Cotonlo,  N.  J.;  (4)  Qeneral  Hospital  No.  6,  Fort  Mclheraon,  Ga.; 
(5)  General  Hospital  No.  7,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md.  (for  the  hlind);  (6)  Qenoral  Hospital  No.  s, 
Otlsville,  N.  Y.;  (7)  General  Hospital  No.  4,  Fort  Porter,  N.  Y.;  (8)  General  Hospital  No.  9,  Lakewood, 
N.  J.:  (0)  General  Homyftal  Now  11,  Cape  May,  N.  J.;  (10)  General  Hospital  No.  16,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
(11)  General  Hospital  No.  17,  Markleton,  Pa.;  (12)  Letterman  Gentral  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
(13)  United  SUtes  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Des  Motnes,  Iowa;  (U)  Plattaburg  Barracan  HospiUl.  Plaits, 
burg  Barracks,  N.  Y.;  (15)  General  Hospital,  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex. 

7.  Bnglnev  Training  Schools:*  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.;  C!amp  Greene,  N.  C;  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kens.; 
Camp  Fremont,  Calr,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrf^n,  Ind.;  C^an^)  Humphreys,  Va.;  Camp  Forrest,  Ga.;  Camp 
Leach  (American  University),  D.  C. 

8,  The  Coast  Artillery  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

ft.  The  Sobool  of  Fire  fer  Field  ArtlUery,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

10.  ORDNANCE  BCHOOI.S.* 

(a)  Ordnance  maintenance  and  repair  sehooli,  Rarttan  Arsenal,  Mctin^hen,  N.  1.  (tar  the  pcRb 
pose  of  training  both  ordnance  officers-  and  enlisted  men  to  become  officers);  (b)  Ordn^mce  welding 
■chool,  Peoria,  HI.  (for  training  enlisted  men  in  oxy-acetylene  welding);  (c)  Railway  artillery  school, 
Aberdeen  Frevinf  Groand,  Aberdeen,  Md.  (for  training  both  officers  and  enlisted  men):  (i)  Instru- 
ment reptif  school.  Fraakford  Arsenal,  Fa.  (for  training  both  officers  and  enlisted  men);  (e)  Ordnance  gun 
reelfnfaig  school,  WaterrMet  Arsenal,  WaterrUet,  N.  Y.  (f^  training  of  machinists  and  methanfosin  gua 
reicfailng  for  duty  in  base  repair  shops  overseas);  (/)  Ordnanoe  engineering  school,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Aberdeen,  Md.  (for  training  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  become  officers);  (g)  Ordnanca 
supply  school,  Camp  Hancock,  (Ja.  (tor  training  of  advance  enlisted  men);  (h)  Ordnance  concentration 
oamp,  c:anip  Haneeek,  (3a. 

TheOrdnanesBnreao, throng  itsComnranfty  OrganlsatloB  Branch,  Industrial  Servtoe  Section  (Pro* 
dnetton  Division),  F.  C.  Bu^r  in  charge,  is  estabhshlng  elementory  schools  on  iu  reservations,  wbet« 
the  loeal  authorities  are  not  able  to  taka  care  of  the  school  popniation  on  their  own  ree^ervatioDS. 

Jaeksonvtne  (near  NashvlUe),  Tenn.,  Chartes  B.  Dryden,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  P.  O.  Box  61X 

Hercnies  Powder  Co. ,  Nltro  (near  Charleston) ,  W.  Va. ,  Hugh  8.  Mead ,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Muscle  Shoals,  Ah.,  R.  F.  Myers,  Superintendent  of  Sohoala. 

Bethlefaem  Loading Ck>.,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J.,  Stanley  S.  Kilkenney,  Superii^ndent  of  Schools. 

Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Perryville,  Md.,  Agnes  B.  Morrison,  supervising  principal. 

PenuimsB,  Va*,  Karl  L.  Kregloe,  Superintendttxt  of  Schools,  P.  O.  Box  94. 

Seven  Pines  (near  Richmond),  Va.,  Floyd  B.  Msnn,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Atlantic  Loading  Ck).,  Amatol,  N.  J.,  Elsa  Jones,  acting  principal  of  schools. 

U.  AVLATION  SCHOOLS  (DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  AERONAUTICS). 
Pfimty  Training. 

(a)  Ground  SrhooU:  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Unlrerslty  of  Texas,  Austin,  Ter.;  Cor- 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cai.;  University  of  Iliinols,  Urhana.  111.; 
Ounp  Dick  (intermediate  gum\ery). 

(ft)  Flying  SchooU:  Scott  Field,  Belleville,  IB.;  (Hianute  Field,  Rantoul,  IB.;  Barron  Field,  Ft  or  man, 
Tex.; Carruthers  Field,  Benbrook,  Tex.:  Kelly  Field  (2  units),  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Rich  Field,  Waco,  Tex.; 
Eberts  Field,  Lonoke,  Ark.;  Taylor  Field,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  March  Field,  Riverside,  Cal.;  Mather  Field, 
Bacramento,Cal.;  Payne  Field,  West  Point,  Miss.;  Love  Field,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Souther  Field,  Americus,  (Ja.; 
Park  Field,  Mmington,  T«m. 

'"The  reconstruction  work  in  the  hospitals  will  emphasize  technical  training  in  all  linos  capable  of 
adaptation  to  the  physical  limitations  of  disabled  men  and  in  which  employment  will  act  as  a  therapeutic 
•gent."— OwTF  On.    Vol.  1,  Sept.,  1918,  p.  30. 

» See  abo  Offlcsers'  Training  Schools. 

'  The  training  ef  ordnance  supply  personnel  Is  also  carried  on  through  the  medfum  of  95  Ordnance  Field 
Depots  In  this  country,  where  a  system  of  rotation  of  personnel  has  been  devised  where  both  the  com. 
missioned  and  enlisted  personnel  of  these  field  depots  receive  a  complete  general  training  in  ordnance 
supply  work.  The  (H-ddanoe  supply  personnel  required  for  this  cooirtry  and  for  duty  overseas  is  furnished 
through  this  mediam. 
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Advanced  TnhUnf. 

(a)  Bomffhi^'  G«rstDer  Field  (elementary),  Lake  Charles,  La.;  EIliDgton  Fldd  (adTanced),  HooHfls, 
Tex. 

(6)  Obtervation:  Call  Field  (elementary),  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.;  Post  Field  (advazused).  Fort  SUl,  Okk; 
Langley  Field  (advanced),  Hampton,  Va. 

(c)  PursuU:  Wilbur  Wright  Field  (Armorer's  school,  gunnery  oourse—etoouDtary),  Fairfield,  Ohkx 
Bockwell  Field  (advanced),  San  Diego,  Cal.;  Carbtrom  Field  (advanced),  Arcadia,  Fla. 

((f)  Ounner^'  San  Leon  Field,  Houston,  Tex.;  Taliaferro  Field,  Hi^o,  Tax.;  ScUiidge  Field,  Uoass, 
Clemens,  Mich.;  Rockwell  Field,  San  Diego,  CaL;  Dow  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla. 

AuiiUarp  SckooU. 

JrmoreT*8  SchooL'   Wilbur  Wright  Field,  Fairfield,  Ohio. 

SduMAfor  Radio  Ueduinkt:  Carnegie  Instituta  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa» 

School  far  Radio  Operator t:  Penn  Field,  Austin,  Tex. 

School  for  Radio  Offieere:  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Photographic  SchooU:  Langley  Field,  Hampton,  Va.;  U.  8.  School  of  Aerial  Pbotography,  Bochester, 
N.  Y.;  ComeU  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PrOijainary  Photograjik  SdMoL  Madison  Barracks,  Sacket  Harbor,  K.  Y. 

Inetruetore*  Sdioola:  Brooks  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mcehanke'  TraMng  Schools:  Air  Service  Training  School,  Kdly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tax.;  Air  Scr- 
ice  Mechanics'  Training  School,  Overland  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Firing  CtnUrt, 

Commanding  Officer:  Attention  Radio  Officer,  Headquarters,  Military  Aeronaaticfl,  Gamp  Jedsoa, 
B.C. 

Air  Service  Radio  Officer ,  through  C.  O.  Field  Artillery  Brigade  Firing  Goiter,  Camp  Doolpban,  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.;  Camp  McClellan,  Anniston,  Ala.;  Camp  Knox,  West  Point,  Ky. 

Balloon  SchooU. 

Army  Balloon  School,  Fort  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Army  Balloon  School,  Lee  Hall,  Vs.;  Army  BaOoon  8dNd 
Arcadia,  Cal.;  Camp  John  Wise,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Balloon  Detachment,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.;  BaDooi 
Detachment,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  Balloon  Detacdunent,  Langley  Field,  Va.;  BaUooQ  DetachnMnt.  Cub? 
McClellan.  Anniston,  Ala.;  Thirty-first  BaUoonCompany,  West  Point,  Ky.;  Forty-first  Baliocn  CompaDT. 
Camp,  Jackson,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

12.  The  Schools  for  Bakers  and  Ox^s:  Camp  Beauregard,  Alexandria,  La.;  Camp  Bowte,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.;  Camp  Cody,  Deming,  N.  Mex.;  C^mp  Custer,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Camp  Devcns,  Ayer.  Mas; 
Camp  Dix,  Wrightstown,  N.  J.;  Camp  Dodge,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Camp  Fremont.  Palo  Alto,  CaL;  Gas? 
Funston,  Fort  Riley,  Kans.;  Camp  Gordon,  Chamblee,  Oa.;  Camp  Grant,  Rockfbrd,  IIL;  OampOrNm 
Charlotte,  S.  C;  Camp  Hancock,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Camp  Humphreys,  Acootink,  Va.;  Camp  Jadaon,  OQlita> 
bia,  S.  C;  Camp  Kearny,  Linda  Vista,  C?aL;  Camp  Lee,  Petersburg,  Va.;  Camp  Le^wis,  Americtfi  Lek^ 
Wash.;  C^mp  Logan,  Houston,  Tex.;  Camp  McArthur,  Waco,  Tex.;  Camp  McClellan,  Annfrton.  Ab^, 
Camp  Meade,  Admiral.  Md.;  Camp  Merri^,  Dumont,  N.  J.;  Camp  Pike,  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  CampSevio; 
Greenville.  S.  C;  Camp  Shelby,  Hattiesburg.  Miss.;  Camp  Sheridan,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  OampShemiii^ 
Chillicothe.  Ohio;  Camp  Taylor,  LouisviUe,  Ky.;  Camp  Travis,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Camp  Upton,  Ytp* 
hank,  L.  I.;  Camp  W^adsworth,  Spartansburg,  S.  C;  Camp  Wheeler,  Macon,  Ga.;  Fort  McKinley,  P.  L; 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.;  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Te.\.;  Fort  Shafter.  Hawaii;  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  To; 
Presidio,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

13.  Chemical  War  Service  School,  Camp  Humphreys,  Va. 

14.  Tank  Corps  School,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

15.  Motor  Transport  School,  Camp  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Camp  Meigs,  Washln^tdc, 
D.  C;  (}amp  Holabird,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Camp  Jesup,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Camp  Normoyle,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

16.  Signal  0>rp8. 

17.  Officers' Training  Schools: 

(1)  Central  Infantry  Officers'  Training  Schools:  Camp  Lee,  Va.;  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.;  Camp  Pike.  Ark  . 
C^mp  Grant,  Hi.;  Camp  McArthur,  Tex. 

(2)  Central  Field  Artillery  Officers'  Training  School:  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky. 

(3)  Central  Engineer  Officers'  Training  School:  Camp  Humphreys,  Va. 

(4)  Signal  Corps  Officers'  Training  School:  Camp  Meade,  Md.^ 

1  The  personnel  of  this  corps  is  drawn  from  the  following  schools:  School  for  radio  etoefrieiant— University 
of  California;  City  College  of  New  York;  Indiana  University;  University  of  Nebraska;  Dodge  Institula 
Valparaiso.  Ind.;  Oregon  Agricultural  (College;  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Texas  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College;  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.;  University  of  Vermont;  University 
of  West  Virginia;  University  of  Wisconsin.  TeUphoru  «lec<ridafM— University  M  Michigan;  Univeisity 
of  Minnesota;  University  of  Utah-  School  of  military  photographg ^Cclumhii  University,  New  York  City. 
School  of  meteorology— TexBS  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Ck>llege.  Schoqi  of  muUipUx  tetegrapky—CiiJ 
College  of  New  York.    Schooljor  technical  radio  men— Yale  University,  New  Haven,  ConiL 
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(6)  Centra]  Cavalry  Officers'  Training  Scfatxd:  Camp  Stanley,  Tex. 

(0)  Central  Machine  Gun  Officers'  Training  School:  Camp  Hancock,  Oa. 

(7)  Coast  Artillery  Candidates'  School:  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

(8)  Qoartmmaster  Officers'  Training  Camp:  Camp  Joseph  B.  JtAinston,  JacksonviUe,  Fla. 

17.  UNITS  OF  THE  STUDENTS'  ARMY  TBAININQ  CORPa.^ 

Section  A  .—CoUeffiaU* 

^/obofiM.— Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn;  University  of  Alabama,  University;  Birmingham 
Southern  College,  Birmingham;  Howard  College,  Birmingham;  Spring  Hill  College,  Spring  Hill;  State 
Normal  S<^ool,  Jacksonville;  State  Normal  School,  Troy;  Talladega  College  (colored),  Talladega, 
iirizona.— University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

il  rfcafWM.—Arkansas  Baptist  College  (colored).  Little  Rock;  Arkansas  College,  Batesville;  Arkansas 
Cumberland  College,  ClarksvUle;  University  of  Arkansas,  FayettevUle;  Henderson-Brown  College,  Arka- 
deiphia;  Hendrix  College,  Conway;  Little  Rock  College,  Little  Rock;  Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia; 
Philander  Smith  College  (colored).  Little  Rock;  Second  District  Agricultural  School,  RussellvUle;  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  Jonesboro. 

Co/^ontia.— University  of  (^ifomla,  Berkeley;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  San  Francisco; 
Leland  Stanford  University,  Stanford  University;  Los  Angeles  State  Normal,  Los  Angeles;  Occidental 
College,  Lo8  Angeles;  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose;  Pomona  College,  Claremont;  University  of  Red- 
lands,  Redlands;  San  Diego  Junior  College,  San  Diego;  University  of  Santa  Clara,  Sante  Clara;  St.  Ignatius 
University,  San  Francisco;  St.  Mary's  College,  Oakland;  University  of  Southern  OOifomia,  Los  Angeles; 
Throop  College  of  Technology,  Pasadena. 

Cotorodb.^Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collms;  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs;  Colorado 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Denver;  (dorado  State  Teachers'  College,  Oreeley;  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder;  University  of  Denver,  Denver;  State  School  of  Mines,  Golden. 

CofifM«ticu<.— Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs;  Trinity  College,  Hartford;  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown;  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
De/awore.—Delaware  (Allege,  Newark. 

Dittriet  <^  Co2ttin6ia.— Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington;  Georgetown  University,  Washing- 
ton; George  Washington  University,  Washington;  Howard  University  (colored),  Washington. 

JCforUe.^Florida  University,  Gainesville;  John  B.  Stetson  University,  De  Land;  Southern  College, 
Sutherland. 

6ff»r^.— A tlante  Southern  Dental  College,  Atlante;  Atlante  University  (colored),  Atlante;  Emory  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta;  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlante;  University  of  Georgia,  Athens;  Mercer  Univer- 
sity, Macon;  Morehouse  (College  (colored),  Atlante;  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Dahlonega;  Ogle- 
thorpe University,  Oglethorpe. 
J7atMi^.~Hawaii  College,  Honolulu. 
/doAo.— Idaho  University,  Moscow. 

I Qinoit.— Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago;  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island;  Bradley  Poly- 
technic  Institute,  Peoria;  Carthage  College,  Carthage;  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Chicago;  Chicago 
University,  Chicago;  Chicago  Veterinary  College,  Chicago;  Crane  Jimior  College,  Chioigo;  De  Paul  Uni- 
versity, Chicago;  Eureka  College,  Eureka;  Greenville  College,  Greenville;  Hahneman  Medical  School, 
Chkiago;  Hedding  College,  Abingdon;  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville;  Illinois  University,  Urbana;  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  Blooming1,on;  James  Miliiken  University,  Decatur;  Knox  College,  Galesburg;  Lake 
Forrest  CoUege.  Lake  Forrest;  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago;  Lombard  College,  Galesburg;  Loyola  University, 
Chicago;  McKendree  Ck>llege,  Labanon;  Monmouth  (Allege,  MonnuHith;  Northwestern  (College,  NaperviUe, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston;  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago;  St.  Viator  College,  Bourboimais; 
Shurtlefl  C^oUege,  Upper  Alton;  Wheaton  CoUege,  Wheaton;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  CoUege,  Chicago. 

/fufiana.— Butler  CoUege,  Indianapolis;  Ontral  Stete  Normal  CoUege,  DanviUe;  De  Pauw  University, 
Greencastle;  Franklin  CoUege,  Franklin;  Hanover  College,  Hanover;  Huntington  CoUege,  Huntington; 
Indiana  Dental  CoUege,  Indianapolis;  Indiana  Stete  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute;  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington;  Indiana  Veterinary  CoUege,  Indianajwlis;  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame;  Oak- 
land City  CoUege,  Oakland  City;  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette;  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre 
Haute;  State  Normal  School,  Muncie;  Taylor  University,  Upland;  Tri-Stete  CoUege,  Angola;  Valparaiso 
University,  Valparaiso;  Wabash  College,  CrawfordsviUe. 

ioipa.— Buena  Viste  (College,  Storm  Lake;  Central  CoUege,  PeUa;  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids;  ComeU 
CoUege,  Mount  Vernon;  Des  Moines  CoUege,  Des  Moines;  Drake  University,  Des  Moines;  Dubuque 
CoUege,  Dubuque;  Dubuque  CoUege  and  Semhiary,  Dubuque;  EUsworth  CoUege,  Iowa  Falls;  GrlnneU 
CoUege,  Grinnell;  Iowa  Stete  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte,  Ames;  Iowa  State  Teachers' 
CoUege,  Cedar  Falls;  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City;  Iowa  Wesleyan  CoUege,  Mount  Pleasant;  Leather 
College,  Decorah;  Momingside  CoUege,  Sioux  City;  Parsons  CoUege,  Fahfleld;  Shnpson  College,  Indianola. 
Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette. 

« The  Student's  Army  Training  Corps  is  administered  by  the  CJommittee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training,  ol  the  War  Department,  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Up  to  and  faicluding  Oct.  14, 1918*    Is  some  case  provisional  and  subject  to  change. 
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fafUM.— Baker  UniTersfty,  Baldwin  City;  BeAliMqr  Cottifa,  TJmlrtKiTR:  Oanttml  < 
CoUcee  «f  Emporia,  Emporia;  Cooper  OoBega,  SteUas;  Fairaont  CoHagt,  Wieblto;  F«ct  Ha^  Norwl 
School,  Hajs  City;  Kansas  State  Agriooltural  CoUefa,  Manhaftaa;  KmM  Stefea  NaroMl,  BaqiariK  rs- 
Tersity  o(  KaoMB,  lAwxeoea;  Kaoaifl  Westoyan  UnlvvKlty,  fiiOiaa;  mdluii  rdlm,  ^  lnfci>i«.  OUmn 
University,  Ottawa;  St.  Mary's  Ck>Uege,  St.  Marys:  Southwestera  CoUeea,  Wiaflald;  State  MaBual  TateiBg 
Normal  School,  PKHbuig,  Waddbora  College,  Topaka. 

Ktntttekf.—Bwt»  College,  Berea;  Bethel  CoUega,  RosaeUvlIla;  Center  CoUega,  DanrfUa;  Eastan  Ki» 
tucky  State  Normal  School,  Richmond;  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown;  University  of  Kentucky,  Las- 
ington;  Keatuacy  Wesleysn  OoUege,  Wtnoheirter,  Uflhwstty  of  LauliTfila,  LaoiSTflla;  Ogdan  OsOife, 
Bowling  Graea;  Tcansylvania  Callega,  Leztngtoa;  Wertera  Kentuoky  Slirta  Nofval  SelMiel,  Bvwitag 
Green. 

Louisiana.— JeSerstm  College,  Convent;  Louisiana  College,  Pteevflle;  LonJalaoa  IbAbCHbI  TaMtatB, 
Rovton:  Loidslaaa  State  Umveralty,  Bates  Reuge;  Loyola  Unlvenity,  Neer  Oiieaat;  St.  ClBrteyCell^e, 
Grand  C«teaa;  Oeothwroieni  LouiaiaM  Indoeltlal  laatitate,  Lafayette;  TnlaM  ddvenlCr.  Netr 
Orleans. 

JfatiM.— Bates  CeOege,  Lewistes^  Bewdetn  College,  BroBswIek;  Celby  CoBega,  WateifBto,  Uifveiw 
sit y  of  Maine,  Oroao. 

i#arytoiy.~Baitimere  College  e(  Dental  Siagery,  Battlmere;  Jeims  Hvpkins  Untvenity,  Balttanora; 
Maryland  SteteCeHege  ef  AgrioultuFO,  College  Park;  UxUveraft^^TMaiyiaBd,  BaftUDore;  Mem^  St.  MarTs 
College,  Eramettsbmv;  St.  Jeia  OeUege,  ABnapebs;  Waahlngten  CeDege,  C^estertown;  W<iit«H  Mary- 
land College,  Westminster. 

JA«sadhM«tf9.— Amherst  C^ollege,  Amherstr  Asemnptlon  CeHege,  Wereesiar;  Beaten  CeHege,  Cfaesttnrt 
Hill;  BostoQ  University,  Boston;  Clark  College,  Worcester;  College  of  tiie  Holy  Cross,  Worcester;  Harrard 
University,  Cambridge;  IntomtiOBal  T.  M.  C.  A.  Cetlege,  Springfield;  LofweB  Tactile  Sdiool,  Lofwell; 
Massaehnsetts  AgrieuHnral  College,  Amherst;  Massachosetts  Instftnte  e(  Teetmeiegy,  Cambridge;  Herth- 
eastem  College,  Boston;  Tufts  Conege,  Meiferd;  Wentworth  Instftnte,  Besten;  WOUbbmi  OsOegci,  WO- 
liamstown;  Worcester  Palyteohnlo  lastitote,  Weroester. 

J/icAi^n.— Adrian  College,  Adrian;  Albion  College,  Albion;  Afana  College,  Ahna;  CaiitnU  Slate  Normal 
School,  Mount  Pleasant;  Detroit  College  of  Medidneand  Surgery,  Detroit;  Detroit  Jonkr  CeBeie>  Decroit; 
University  of  Detroit,  Detroit;  Orand  Raptds  Junior  College,  Grawl  Rapfda;  Hilbdale  Cottege,  HObdaie; 
Hope  College,  Holland;  Kaianwsoo  College,  galamareo;  Michigan  Agrtonitiiial  College,  Eaat  Insang; 
IfichiganCoUege  of  Mlnea,  Houghton;  Mlchtgaa  State  Normal  CoD^e,  Ypsilaatl;  Unfvnnlty  of  MUhlgan, 
Ann  Arbor;  Northern  State  Normal  School,  Marquette;  Olivet  Callege,  Olivet;  St.  CyrlUos  MethoiHat 
Seminary,  Ortihard  Lake;  Western  State  Nonnal  Sehoel,  Katoattsee. 

jnnn«foto.-Car]6ton  Crilege,  NerthflaU;  CoUege  at  St.  Themas,  St.  Paol;  Onstsvas  Adetphna  College, 
St.  Peter;  Harallne  UniversHy,  St.  Paul;  Maoalester  CoDoge,  St.  Paul;  Uaivonlty  of  Mfnwfaera,  Minoe- 
apolis:  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfleld. 

.my^iy^/ppi.-Meridian  College,  Meridian;  MUisape  CoUege,  Ja«ksoB;  Iflatolppi  AgriuuRaial  end 
Mcchiiiical  College,  AgricuJtural  CoUege;  Mississippi  CoUege,  CUntea;  Mteta^pl  Nenaal  Sdiool, 
Hattifsburg;  University  of  Mississippi,  Unlvarafty. 

i/!5«ouri.-Central  College,  FayeUe;  Colver^toektea  CoHege,  Caaten;  DraryCeDeie,Btali^fleld;  Fine 
District  BUte  Normal  School,  ElrksviUe;  Kansas  City  Dental  College,  EaaiarCtty;  KannsQtf  Pelytecift- 
ndc,  Kansas  nty;  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  HaUa;  Uaivenlty  of  Ifissenrt,  Cahmrida;  Mlaaonri  Valley  Col- 
legr,  Marshall:  ftfissouri  Wesloyan  Cx>Uege,  Cameron;  Park  GaDege,  PsvkvOle;  St.  Laate  UUvnrsI^,  £^ 
Louis:  Sute  Normal  School,  Cape  Glrardean;  State  Normal  Sobaal,  MairviUe;  State  Nomal  Cdhg^ 
SpringHeld;  Sute  Normal  School,  Wairensbmf;  Tarkio  Colleie,  Taildoc  Washhigtoa  Uat^erslty, 
St.  liouis;  Western  Dental  CoUege,  Kansas  Cl^  Westmtnstv  OaBega,  Ftitea;  WiUism  Jewel 
College,  Liberty. 

Ifo/^a/M.— Mcmtana  College  ol  A.  and  M.,  Beeeman;  Montana  Stete  Sdieal af  1 
of  Montana,  Missoula;  Montana  Wesleyan  College,  Helena:  Mount  St.  Charles  CoHega,  1 

Nleftroaka.— Bellevue  College,  BeUevne:  Cotner  University,  BeCliaiiy;  Grefghtia  Ualveialty,  Omaha: 
Doane  College,  Crete;  Hastings  College,  Hastings;  Kearney  Stete  Neraial,  Kearney;  TTrbiadiii  State  N<«^ 
mal,  Peru:  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  Nebraska  Wesleyan  UMvarstty,  Uaivenity  Place;  Wayne 
Normal  School,  Wayne:  York  College,  York. 

A^Mda.— Stete  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

New  Hampshire.— D^rUuoath  CoUege,  Hanover;  New  Haaipriilta  CoBega  e(  Afrtonltural  and 
Mechanical,  Durham. 

New  JCTwjr.— Princeton  Ualverstty,  Princeton;  Rutgers  CoUege,  New  Brmiswlcftr;  Stevens  Instltvte  of 
Technology,  Hobokcn. 

AVtr  3fCT*».— Now  Mexico  CoUog©  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical,  Stete  CoUege;  New  Hexloo  IBIItary 
Institution,  RoBweU;  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

New  yw*.— Alfred  University,  Alfred:  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo:  Canlsbn CoUege,  Btzffklo;  dark- 
son  i  ollcge  of  Technology,  Potsdam;  Colgate  University,  Hamilton;  CoUege  of  Dental  and  Oral  Soniery 
of  New  York,  New  York  City;  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  Qty;  CohimWa  University, 
New  York  City;  Cooper  Union  Day  Technical  Sohool,  New  York  City;  C«neU  UalTeratty,  Ithaca:  Forl- 
ham  University,  New  York  City;  HamUton  CoUege,  CUnton;  Hobart  CoUege,  Genava;  Manhattan  t  al- 
lege, New  Vork  City,  New  York  CoUege  of  Dentistry,  New  York  City;  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
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Oollegc,  N«w  Yortc  City;  New  Ytrk  Stat* CoMcge  for  TVeaehers,  Albftay;  New  Yotfc  UnlTorattj,  New  Yo^k 
Citr:  NiAgftra  Unfvvnlty,  Nli^ws;  Fotyteehnie  iBetKote  of  BrooUyn,  Brooktya;  Pistt  Institate,  Broolc- 
lyn;  RensadMr  reiytectoit  Usatute,  Troy;  YTatrenlty  •(  Reebester,  Reebester;  St.  Boosventare  1  ol> 
l«ee,  St.  BoaafeuUue;  St.  JehB^i  Ciflese^  Breeklyn;  Bt.  hmwnooe  Untventty,  Ctotia;  6t.  Stephens 
College,  .Vimandale;  Syracose  Uaivenity,  Syracote;  llie  L«Qf  lalaai  CaUife  Heejpttal,  Brooklyn;  Union 
Unfverstty,  Schenectady. 

North  Oiroitna.— AUantle  Christian  College,  Wilson;  Diddle  University  (colerei),  Charlotte;  Oatawha 
Odlese,  New  fa;  Davidson  CoQefe,  DwtMsob;  Elon  OsHese,  Elon;  Lenoir  Colk^,  Hickory;  North  Caro- 
lina State  CeJkce  of  Agrioulturo  and  Enfinotrint,  West  Ralei^;  Uaiventty  «f  Ncrth  Carattna,  Chapei 
mil:  8haw  Unfverstty  (oolor«d),  RaMih;  TrlaMy  Celles«,  Dmbani;  Wako  Foreet  CoOeRO,  Wake  For^t. 
Nnvtk  i>alMo.~FBrfo  OeOece,  Fatfo;  TaBmt.own  C^Oese,  Janeotown;  N«tb  Dakota  AplenltnraJ  ( oi- 
,  lege.  AfnidrituralCoHese;  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Ferki. 

Oftk).— Antioch  CoOece,  YeBow  SpriBis;  Ashlaad  College,  Ashland;  BaMwtm-WaMaee  CoBege,  Berea; 
Capitol  Univerafty,  Cohnibai;  Case  BdMol  of  AppBei  Science,  Cleveland;  Uaiversity  of  Ctsdnnsti,  ( in- 
cinnati:  Defiance  College,  Defiance;  Denisoo  Univorsity,  Granville;  E^oetfc  Kedleal  CcUeie,  Cinctnnati; 
FlficHay  CoBege,  FInAay;  Hektotberg  UMrwalty,  TtStn;  Hiram  Coliege.  Hiraia;  Kenyon  CeBege,  Gam- 
bler; Mnietta  College,  Marietta;  Iflanrt  Universfly,  Oxford;  Movat  Uaioa  CoUego,  AlUanoe;  Uunidpal 
University  of  Akron,  Akron;  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord;  Oberlin  College,  Oberim;  Ohio  College 
of  Dental  Snrgery,  Cincinnati;  Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada;  Ohio  3tate  University,  C^olonbiis;  Ohio 
University,  Athens;  Ohio  Wedeyan  XTntrersity,  Delaware;  Otterbein  University,  WestervUle;  St.  Igna- 
Uus  College,  Qeveland;  St.  Mary's  College,  Dayton;  St.  Xavler  College,  Cincinnati;  Toledo  University, 
Toledo:  Western  Reserve  Unoverslty,  Clevehmd,  Wnberfopoe  University  (colored),  Wllb€r*oree;  Witten- 
berg College,  SprmgfleM:  CoUege  of  Wooster,  Wooster. 

Oklahoma.— Oeotrai  State  Normal  School,  Edmond;  East  Ooatral  Normal  School,  Ada;  Hem7  KendaB 
College,  Tolsa;  North  Eastam  State  Normal  School,  Ttidequah;  Northwostem  Normal  Sdiool,  Alva; 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  CoUege,  iStllhrator,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norraan;  Philips  Uelveralty,  Enid; 
Sontheastem  Stato  Normal  School,  Dmant;  Sonthwesteni  Normal  School,  Weatherfbrd. 

Orefon.— North  Pacific  College  of  Dentistry,  Portland;  Oregon  Agrlcnltaral  OoUego,  OorvalBs;  Univei^ 
sity  of  OreffOB,  Eugene;  Reed  CoUege,  Portland;  Willamette  Unlterslty,  Salem. 

Pcnruy/fanis.— Albright  College,  Myerstown;  Allegheny  College,  Meadvllle;  C^unegle  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh;  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg;  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle;  Drexel  Institute, 
Pblladelphla:  Dtsqnesae  University  of  the  Holy  Qboet,  Pittsburgh;  Franklin  and  MarsbaU  College,  Lan- 
caster; Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls;  Godfrey  State  Normal  School,  MillersviUe;  Grove  aty  College^ 
Grove  City;  Hahifcemarm  Medical  College,  Phttadelplila;  Joffenoo  Medical  College,  PbUadelpkia;  Lntey- 
ette  College,  Easton;  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville;  Lehi^  Unlvcrrity,  South  Bethlehem;  Lincoln 
Univejsity (oolei^), GkoBter;  Mansfield  Stkto Normal,  Mansfield;  Moravian Coliego,  Bothlehem;  Muhlen- 
berg CoUege,  AUoQtowa;  Pennsyivaida  OoUege,  Gettysburg;  Pennsylvania  MUitary  CoUege,  Chester; 
Pennsylvania  State  CeUege,  State  CoUege;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia;  Philadelphia 
Textne  ScAiool,  PWladilphia;  University  of  Ptttsborg,  Plttsbor^;  St.  Joseph's  OoUeg^  PMbuielphia 
State  Normal  School,  East  Stroudsburg;  State  Normal  School,  Indiana;  Susquebairaa  Unlvondty,  SoUns- 
grove;  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore;  Temple  University,  PhUadelphla;  Thlel  C^ege,  GreenviUe; 
UrsinosCoRege,  CoBegeville;  VlUanova  CeQeco>  VBlanova;  Washington  and  Jefferson  CoHege,  Washington; 
Waynesborg  College,  Weynesburg;  West  Chester  StaU  Normal,  We«t  Chester,  Westminster  College, 
Now  Wilmington. 
PorU  Jlico.— CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Art*,  Mayaguez;  University  of  Porto  Rico,  Saa  Juan. 
Rhode  IsUnd.— Brown  University,  Pnrrldence;  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Khigstoa. 
39ttith  CkrofiTM.— Oemson  Agritndtural  College,  Oeinson;  CoUege  of  Charleston,  C^nrieaton;  Ersklno 
Collage,  Qreenvilkr,  Furmao  University,  GieenviUe;  Newberry  College,  Newborry;  Prwbyterian  CoUego 
Of  Soatk  Carolina,  CUnten;  South  Carolina  Medical  OQUeg^  Charleston;  Uidversity  of  South  GareUna, 
Coltimbis;  The  Citadel,  the  MlUtary  OoUege  of  South  Carolina,  Ctkarieetoa;  Woflord  <'^lege,  Spartan- 
burg. 

South  Doftoii.— Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell;  Huron  College,  Huron;  South  Dakota  School 
of  Mines,  RapW  Caty;  South  Dakota  State  College  of  A.  and  M.,  Brookings;  University  of  South  Dakota, 
YermiUon;  Yankton  College,  Yankton. 

fVn7tesse<.--Car9on  and  Newman  CoUege,  Jeffenon  City;  University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattnnooga;  Cum- 
berland University,  Lebanon;  East  Tennessee  State  Normal,  Johnson  City;  Fisk  Unlvenity  (oolonBd), 
NashvUle;  George  Peabody  CoUege  for  Teadiers,  Nashville;  King  CoUege,  Bristol;  Kn  >xvUle  CoUege  (col- 
ored), KnoxviUe;  Linooln  Bfemorial  Cdlege,  Cumberland  Gap;  Maryvtlle  CoHege,  .  laryviUe;  Meharry 
Me<lical  CoUege  (colored),  Nashville;  Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal,  Murfreesboro;  Southwestern  Presby- 
teridn  University,  ClarksvlUe;  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Oookvllle;  University  of  Tennessee, 
KnoxvUle;  Tusculum  CoUege,  Greenville;  Union  University,  Jackson;  Univenrityof  the  South,  Sewanee; 
VanderbUt  University,  NashviUe;  West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School,  Memphis. 

TVxtM.— AbUene  Christian  CoUege,  AbUene;  A.  and  M.  CoUege  of  Texas,  College  Station;  Alexander  Col- 
lege, Jacksonville;  Austin  CoUege,  Sherman;  Baylor  University,  Waco;  Bi^iop  CoUege  (colored),  MarsbaU; 
Burleson  College,  GreenviUe;  Decatur  0(rf!ege,  Decatur;  East  Texas  State  Normal  School,  Commerce; 
Howard  Payne  CoHege,  Browuwood;  CoOege  of  Marshall,  MarshaU;  Meridian  College,  Meri<Uaa;  North 
Texas  State  Normal  College,  Denton;  The  Rice  Institute,  Houston;  Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Insti- 
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tote,  HuntsviUe;  Simmoiu  CoUege,  Abilene;  SoiitiMm  lf<Uiodlrt  XJ^^wmttj,  Dallas;  SoothwcBt  T^ia 
Nonnal,  8«n  Marcos;  8outbwfl8l«m  Unlvenity,  OeofSitO'wii;  Tans  Q"1itian  UoIthsUj,  Fort  Woctb; 
Taxas  Military  CoUeee,  Terrell;  Uniyersity  of  Texas,  Austin;  Trinity  Univcnity,  Waxataadiia:  Waylal 
CoUc«e»  Plainview;  Wesley  CoUeg^  Oreenvllle;  West  Texas  Military  Aeadcmy,  San  Antonio;  West  Tom 
Normal;  Canyon;  Wiley  University  (o(dored),  Marshall. 

CT/ssA.— Agricoltuiml  College  of  Utah,  Logan;  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo;  Univenity  ol  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  Oty. 

VVnaoiil.—Middlebary  College,  Middlebury;  Norwich  Univenity,  Northfield;  Univ«rity  of  Veimoot 
and  State  Agricaltiiral  College,  Borlington. 

I'ir^Ms.— Eastern  College,  Manassas;  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory;  Hampdcn-Sldneiy  Golkf^ 
nampden-Sidney;  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond;  Raadolph-Macon  College,  Ashland;  Rfa»hfiyti 
CoUe«e,  Richmond;  Roanoke  College,  Salem;  University  of  Virginia,  Qiarlottesville;  Vliginia  A.  and  M. 
and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg;  Virginia  Christian  College,  Lynchboir,  Vlijgfaiia  Military  losti- 
tnte,  Lexingt<m;  Virginia  Union  University  (colored),  Richmond;  Washington  and  Lee^  Lexington, 
William  and  Mary  Colleg^  Wllliamsbarg. 

ll'adUii9«9ii.— College  of  Puget  Soond,  Taooma;  Gonsaga  University,  Spokane;  SUte  CoU^e  of  Wish- 
ington,  Pollman;  Washington  State  Normal  College,  Cheney;  University  of  Washington,  Seattle;  Whit- 
man College,  WaUa  Walla. 

Weri  Firyfms.— Bethany  College,  Bethany;  Davis  and  Elklns  College,  Elkins;  West  Virginia  ColUciate 
Institute  (colored).  Institute;  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon;  University  of  West  Mr* 
ginia,  Morgantown. 

IflioofwiJi.— Beloit  College,  Beloit;  Campion  College,  Prairie  du  Chi^;  c;arroU  College,  Waokedia; 
La  Crosse  State  Normal  School,  La  (?rosse;  Lawrence  College,  Appleton;  Marquette  University,  MUvao- 
kee;  Milton  College,  Milton;  MUwaukee  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee;  Oshkosh  State  Normal  School 
Oahkosh;  Racine  CoUeg^  Racine;  Ripon  Ck>llege,  Ripon;  River  Falls  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls; 
Bchool  of  Engineering,  Milwaukee;  State  Normal  School,  Eau  Claire;  State  Normal  Sduwl,  Flatteville; 
State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point;  State  Normal  School,  Superior;  State  Normal  Scho<^,  Whitewater; 
fitout  Institute,  Menominee;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

IFyom^.— University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

Section  B,—  Vocational  Training  of  Soidiert, 

A  2a6afii«.— Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn;  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa;  Toskegee  In* 
■titutc  (colored),  Tuskcgee. 
^rfcafuor.— University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville;  Branch  Normal  School  (cok>red).  Pine  BIoiL 
A  rizona.— University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

Cbft/omia.— University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Los  Angeles  State  NormaT  School,  Los  Angeles. 
Oakland  Technical  High  School,  Oakland;  Polytechnical  School  of  Engineering,  Oakland. 
Omnwffcfi/.— Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

a)A>ra<fo.— Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs;  Colorado  State  Agricultural  C(^ege,  Fort  OiUins;  Univep> 
sity  ofColorado,  Boulder. 
Z>f/a  If  ar«.— Delaware  College,  Newark. 

Drictist  of  OoittmMa.— Bliss  Electrical  School,  Washington;  Howard  University  (colored),  Washington, 
/'tor/da.— University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Gfor^ia.— Atlanta  University,  Atlanta;  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta;  University  of  Geoigfs, 
Athens. 
/<fa^.— Idaho  School  of  Technology,  Pocatello;  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

///t/k)»«.— Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago;  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria;  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  (Armour),  Chicago;  Chicago  Board  of  Education  (Brennan),  Chicago;  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  (Harrison),  ('hicago:  Chicago  Board  of  Education  (Old  8.  Div.  H.  S.),  Chicago;  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  Chicago;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago;  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago;  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  Moose- 
heart;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

/nrfia/w.— Indiana  University,  Bloomington;  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  1,  Indianapolis; 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  2,  Indianapolis;  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  3,  In- 
dianapolis; Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  4,  Indianapolis;  Interlaken  School,  Rolling  Prahie; 
I'urdue  University,  West  Lafayette;  Richmond  Commercial  Club,  Richmond;  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 
Terre  Haute;  Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso;  Warsaw  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Warsaw. 
/otta.— Iowa  A.  and  M.  College,  Ames;  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

AaTwa*.— Fort  Hays  Normal  School,  Hays  City;  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan;  Unive^ 
sity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence;  Western  University  (colored),  Quindaro. 
A't/i/uciky.— University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

iLowi «r /a rti.— Louisiana  University,  Batbn  Rouge;  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 
ATajn^.— University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

AfaryZand.— Maryland  State  Agricultural  College,  College  Park. 

i/<wsacAiM«tf*.— Franklin  Union,  Boston;  Newton  School  Board,  Newton;  Springfield  Technical  H.  8^ 
S.)rh)g/ield;  Tufts  College,  Modford;  Wentworth  Institute,  BostoxL 

i/icAi^an.— Michigan  School  of  Mines,  Houghton;  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing;  Unive^ 
sity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
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Min»€»oi9.—VntveTsiiy  of  Minnesota  (Agrl.),  St.  Paul;  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  William 
Hood  Dnnwoody  Industrial  Institute,  Minneapolis. 
MissisHppi.'-Wssissiiipi  A.  and  M.  CoUege,  Starkvllle. 

JkHtsamri, — Dalrersity  of  Missouri,  Columbia;  Rahe  Auto  School,  Kansas  City;  St.  Louis  Board  of  Educa- 
thm,  St.  Louis;  9w«eney  Auto  School,  Kansas  City;  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
Momtmna. — T7niversity  of  Montana,  Missoula. 
.Vr6ra«fta. — University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Nevada. — University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

Ntw  Hampgkire.— Dartmouth  College,  Hanover;  New  Hampshire  State  College  of  A.  and  M.,  Durham, 
New  Jtffxf09.— New  Mexico  A.  and  M.  College,  State  College. 

Nne  yorJfe.— Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  Potsdam;  Columbia  University,  New  York;  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ith&ca;  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York;  New  York  State  College,  for  Teachers,  Albany; 
New  York  University,  New  York;  Oswego  Normal  School,  Oswego;  Rochester  A.  and  M.  Institute,  Roch- 
ester; Saunders  Trade  School,  Yonkers;  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse;  Troy  Central  High  School,  Troy. 
Sitrth  OaroWna.— Negro  A.  and  T.  College,  Greensboro. 

yarlh  X>oJU)la.— North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo;  North  Dakota  School  of  Mines,  Grand  Forks 
OAio.— ClDcimuiti  Board  of  Education,  Cincinnati;  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati;  Combined  Nor- 
mal  and  Ind-  (cok)red),  WilborHorce;  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Akron;  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  Cin- 
cinnati; Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  Toledo  University,  Toledo. 
OklaAoiBa.~UniversIty  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Ortyofi.— Benson  Polytechnic  Institute,  Portland;  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis. 
PenHMylvawa.—BowmBn  Technical  School,  Lancaster;  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Plttsbui]^ 
Erie  School  Board,  Erie;  Lafayette  College,  Easton;  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem;  Pennsylvania 
SUte  College,  State  College;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh;  Polish  National  Alliance  College,  Cam- 
biid|^  Springs. 

South  Oat>iina.—Ckmson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson;  South  Carolina  State  A.  and  M.  College  (co^ 
(Hvd),  Orangeburg;  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

Souik  I>aJto<a.— South  Dakota  State  A.  and  M.  College,  Brookings;  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines,  Rapid 
(  ity;  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 
Frmwitw.— University  of  Tennessee,  KnoxvUle. 

7cjw.— Texas  A.  and  M.  College,  College  Station;  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 
1%A.— Utah  Agrkmltural  College,  Logan;  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 
FeniBoiU.— University  of  Vermont,  BurUngton. 

Vir^nja.— Hampton  Institute  (colored),  Hampton;  Rk^mond  City  School  Board,  Richmond;  Uo^ 
versity  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Wukingtan.^Uodem  Auto  School,  Spokane;  Washington  State  College,  Pullman. 
Wiacontin.—Btloit  College,  Betoit;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Wetl  Knv<»<a.— University  oi  West  Virginia,  Morgantown. 

Naval  Stctiom. 

^Zatema.— University  of  Alabama,  University;  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn. 

CU^^ionua.— University  of  Californb,  Berkeley;  Lelond  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  University; 
Tniwrsity  of  Boatbem  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Cbterado.— University  of  Colorado,  Boulder;  University  of  Denver,  Denver. 

OmsMtfacul.— Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

DUtriet  of  Cbhiiii6M.— Georgetown  University,  Washington;  George  Washington  University,  Washington. 

JTbridB.— University  of  Ftorida,  Gainesville. 

Ot(ff pa. —Emory  University,  Atlanta;  GQorgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta;  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens. 

/Hinoid.— Armour  InstiUite  of  Technology,  Chicago;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago;  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

/ii^«ma.— Indiana  State  University,  Bloomington;  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame;  Purdue 
Cni\'ereity,  Lafayette. 

/MPfl.— Iowa  State  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  Ames;  University  oflowa,  Iowa  City. 

JTouMJ.— University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Kentttckp. —StAle  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

/xmidaiM.— Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge;  Tulone  University,  New  Orleans. 

Jftia^.— Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick;  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Marfland.— Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

MasMchuutta.—Atxibent  College,  Amherst;  Boston  University,  Boston;  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge;  Tufts 
College,  Mediord;  WiUiams  College,  Wflliamstown;  Worcester  Polytechnte  Institute,  Worcester. 

jtfidkjgan.— University  of  Detroit,  Detroit;  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing;  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

lfhHiefo(d.— University  of  Minnesota,  Mfameapolis. 

ATtwuifippi.— Mississippi  A.  and  M.  College,  Starkvillo. 
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3/tM(mri.— University  of  Missouri,  Columbia;  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis;  Washiaston  UirfreeitT, 
Bt.  Louis. 

JVffrroifcrt.— University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Tifa-  //am 7)*Aire.— Dartmouth  College,  TTanover;  NVw  TTnmp^hire  College,  Dtirham. 

Ifdc  7<Ts^y.— Princeton  University,  Princeton;  Stevens  Institute  of  Technolosy,  Uobokea. 

Nta  Vorfc.— University  of  BufTalo,  Buffalo;  Colgate  University,  Hamilton;  CoUege  of  th«CilydN« 
York,  New  York  City;  Columbia  University,  New  York;  ComeU  University,  Ithaoa;  Fordbam  Udjitt- 
gity,  New  York;  New  York  University,  New  York;  Pratt  Institute,  BrooUyB;  R«nBwil>nr  Palytekut 
Insiitute,  Troy;  Syraaise  University,  Syracuse;  Webb's  Academy,  Fordham  Ileigbts,  New  YorkCatjr. 

North  rvzro/ina.— North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering;^  Wait  BaMs^U  Th^ 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  llill. 

0/„o.— Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland;  University  of  Ciocinnati,  Cincinnati;  Ohio  N«th«n 
University-,  Ada;  Ohi(J  University,  Athens;  Ohio  State  University,  Columbtis;  Weetena  Rtserr*  Uw 
versily,  Cleveland, 

Oil/afcowa.— University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Orivow— Oregon  Agricultuml College, CorraUis;  Universi^v  of  Oregop,  Euxeoe. 

Pinn^ranid.— Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  l*ittsbur)U>;  Lafayette  CoUe^e,  Eaat^n;  Leldi^  Ih.^- 
versity,  S.  Bethlehem;  Pcimsylvania  SUte  CoUei,'e,  State  UoUege;  Uiuv«iaiiy  oC  i'eaaaylvaaii,  FMvfai- 
phia:  University  of  Pitti^burgh,  ritlsburgh. 

Rhode  /#tend.— Brown  University,  Providence. 

South  Ovroliiui.  -  ClemsoB  College,  Clensoa. 

2V»M«»w.— University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

r«xo*.— Baylor  University,  Waco;  Texas  A.  and  IC.  College,  College  Station;  CniTenfty  of  Teiu 
Austin. 

TVrfium/.— University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

>'rr9mia.~Virginia  Polyteclinic  Institute,  Blackaburg;  University  of  Virginia,  UniTenitf. 

Wtat  Vir^/nfa.— West  Virginia  University,  Mofgpntovn. 

IFotAiiiftoii.— Washington  State  College,  Pullman;  Unix-ersity  of  WaahingitoB,  Seattto. 

Hwcorwin.— Marquette  University,  Milwaukee;  University  of  Wisoensin,  MudNeB. 

Marine  Settiotu, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Harvard  College,  Caaibridge,  Mass.;  Oeort-ia  School  of  TediiialK7r 
Atlanta,  (Ja.;  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Leland  Stanford  Junior  HBlTerrity,  We  Aha, 
Ckl.;  Univenity  of  Minoesota,  MlmwapoUfl,  Mion.;  Umvertity  of  North  CaroHna,  Chapel  HiU;  Vvtrssr- 
sity  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.;  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va.;  UniTerrity  of  Washioftao, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madijfon,  Wis.;  Yale  University,  New  HaTea,  Cona. 

18.  LIST  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  STUDENT-ARMY  TRAINING  C0« Pi 

UNITS,   OCTOBER    15,   1918. 

.4/a6ama.~-Unlversity  of  Alabama,  School  of  Medicine,  Mobile. 

A  rfcarwtw.— University  of  Arkansas,  Medical  Department,  Little  Rock. 

Oi/iYorwra.— University  of  Southern  California,  School  of  Medicine,  Los  Angeles;  Leland  Staobrd  Joai* 
University,  School  of  Medicine,  San  FrancLsoo;  University  of  California,  Medi<'ai  School,  San  FmnoarfP. 

OWoroifo.— University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Medicine,  Denver. 

Con nrc/ictt/. -Yale  University,  School  of  Medicine,  New  Haven. 

District  0/  61t>At*ffi6ia.— Georgetown  University,  School  of  Medicine,  Washington;  (George  WashiiV**^ 
University,  Medical  School,  Washington;  Howard  University,  School  of  Medicine,  Washington. 

0<t)r^ui.— Emory  University,  School  of  Medicine,  Atlanta;  University  of  Georgia,  Medical  Departnu*. 
Aut;ii.<ita. 

irtinois.  -Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Chicago;  Loyola  University,  School  of  Medi  iw, 
Chi*  rtRo:  Northwestern  University,  Medical  School,  Chicago;  Rush  Medical  College,  ChlGaeo;  Univcrsti* 
of  Illinois,  College  of  Medicine,  Chicago. 

/Wiana.— Indiana  University,  School  of  Medicine,  Indianapolis. 

loua.  -State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Medicine,  Iowa  aty;  State  University  of  Iowa,  CoUe^»' 
Homoepathic  Medicine,  Iowa  City. 

A'aMsM.— University  of  Kansas,  Sthool  of  Medicine,  Rosodale. 

iOfi/Mclty.— University  of  Ix)uisvllle,  Medical  Department,  Louisville. 

iotf/jriana.— Tulane  University,  School  of  Medicine,  New  Orleans. 

ifajttr.— Bowdoin  Medical  School,  Brunswick-Portland. 

Jl/ary/<i7kf.— Johns  Hopkins  University,  Medical  Department,  Baltimore;  Univ«sity  ef  Umj^»^ 
School  of  Medicine,  Baltimore. 

Mans  ichusetts.— Boston  University.  Scliool  of  Medicine,  Boston;  Medical  School  of  Harvard  Vmmmif. 
Bo^iton;  Tufts  College,  Medical  School,  Boston. 

^/'c/it^an.— University  of  Midiipin,  Medical  School.  Ann  Arbor;  University  of  Miclucan,  HooMP**^ 
Medical  School,  Ann  Arbor;  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Detroit. 
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u^XJaiversky  of  Minnesota,  ICodical  School,  lOaneftpoUs. 
JfiMM«i^fri.— UpiTwrsity  of  Mkeiaaippi,  School  of  Medictne,  Oxionl. 

Missouri.— XJuivoTsity  of  MLs^iiri,  School  of  Medicine,  Cotumbia;  St.  Louis  Univenity,  Scb«al  of  M«(li- 
ebtt,  St.  Louis;  Waikinfton  University,  Medk^al  School,  St.  Louis. 
A;e6r»9ft«.-o«ightaa  Medical  College,  Ontaha;  University  of  Nebraska,  CoUege  of  Medicine,  Omaha. 
New  XfamiMj^rr.— Dartmouth  Medical  School,  Hanovor. 

Kew  Vork. — Albany  Medical  CoUege,  Albaay;  University  of  Buffalo,  Department  of  Madiehie,  B4iflalo; 
Coimnhia  Univecsitr,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City;  CoraeU  University,  Medfcal 
Celiaise.  New  York  City;  Fordtem  University,  School  of  Hedidne,  New  York  City;  New  York  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  CoUege.  New  York  City;  University  and  Bellevue  HospHal  Medical  College,  New  York 
i^y;  Syracoae  University,  CoOe^e  of  Medicine,  Syracuse. 

Korth  Oiro2j/ia.— University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Medicine,  Chapel  Hill;  Wake  Forest  Collego, 
Fc  hnol  of  Medicine,  Wake  Forest. 
N^lk  l>aka«B.— University  of  North  Dakota.  School  of  Medicfaie,  Grand  Forks. 
OAie.— Unhronity  of  ChKinnatl,  CoUege  of  Medicine,  Cineiuttati;  Western  Reserve  University,  School 
o!  Medicioe,Cleveland;  Ohio  State  University,  CoUege  of  Medicine,  Columbus;  Ohio  State  University, 
Cellsge  af  Homaopftthie  Medfcine,  Colmnbus. 
OJbioAonuz.— University  of  Oklahoma,  8dux)I  ef  Medicine,  Noraiaii-Oklahoma  City. 
Orfjoa.— University  of  Oregon,  Medical  School,  Portland. 

Penngylrania. — Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  PhOadelphia;  Jefferson  Medkal  Colt€«»  of 
PhOadelphla;  Temple  University,  Department  of  ■Medidne,  Phikidelpbia;  University  ef  Pennsytvaaia, 
School  of  Medicine,  Pfailadetphhi;  University  of  Pittsbargh,  School  of  Mediefaw,  Pittshoigh. 
South  Cbrofioa.— Medical  College  of  the  State  of  Sonth  Carottna,  Clwrleetoa. 
Sotdk  Dakota.— University  of  South  Dakota,  CoDcge  of  Medfehw,  Vermilion. 

rmn«««ef .— Meharry  Medical  College,  NashviUe;  Vanderbilt  University,  Medical  Department,  Nwh- 
vOle. 

reaf.— Baylor  UnlN-erslty,  CoUege  of  Medicine,  Dallas;  University  of  Texas,  Department  of  Medicino, 
Galveston. 
CM.— University  of  Utah,  SehM>l  of  Medicine,  Salt  Lake  City. 
VoTjum/.— University  of  Vermont,  CoUege  of  Medicine,  Burlington. 

Vkglnh.—Me^y^l  CoUege  of  Virginia,  Richmond;  University  of  Virgiaia,  Department  of  MediefaM, 
ChsriottesvUIe. 
Weft  Vlrfina. — West  Virginia  University,  School  of  Medicine,  Morgantown. 

IHicwjm.— University  of  Wisconsin,  Medical  School,  Madison;  Marquette  Univeislty,  School  of  Medl- 
dne,  Milwaukee. 

».  LIST  OF  DENTAL  SCHOOLS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  STUDENTS' ARMY  TRAINIXO  CORPS 

UNITS,  OCTOBER  15, 1918. 

Ch/(rorni7.— University  of  Southern  CaUfomfa,  College  of  Dentistry,  T.os  Angeles  (Dr.  Lewis  A.  Ford, 
Dean);  University  of  California,  College  of  Dentistry,  San  Francisco  (Dr.  C?uy  S.  MiUberry,  Dean);  Col- 
lege ol  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  School  of  Dentistry,  San  Francisco  (Dr.  C.  C.  Boxton,  Dean). 

CWororfo.— Colorado  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Denver  (Dr.  H.  A.  Flynn,  Dean). 

DUtrktof  Columbh. — Georgetown  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  Washington  (I>r.  Shirley  W,  Bowles, 
Bean);  George  Washington  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  Washington  (Dr.  Carl  J.  Mess,  Dean); 
Howard  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  Washington  (Dr.  E.  A.  Bullock,  Dean). 

Owpw.— Atlanta  Southern  Dental  College,  Atlanta  (Dr.  S.  W.  Foster,  President). 

rffisoM.— Chicago  Ck)Uegc  of  Dental  Surgery,  Chicago  (Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy,  Dean):  Northwestern 
Cniversity,  Dental  School,  Chicago  (Dr.  Arthur  D.  Black,  Dean);  University  of  Blhiols,  School  of 
Dentistry,  Chicago  (Dr.  F.  B.  Moorehead,  Dean). 

Indiana.— Indiana  Dental  CoU^e,  Indianapolis  (Dr.  D.  A.  House,  Dean). 

/ojf a.— University  of  Iowa,  CoUege  of  I^ntistry,  Iowa  City  (Dr.  F.  T.  Breene,  Dean). 

fi^furty.— University  of  I^nlsviUe.  Scliool  of  Dentistry,  Louis\il?e  (Dr.  H.  B.  Tileston.  Dean). 

Loituiana.— Tulane  Univerilty,  School  of  Dentistry, #few  Orleans  (Dr.  Wallace  Wood,  Dean);  Loyida 
Universily,  School  of  Dentistry,  New  Orleans  (Dr.  V.  V.  Vignes,  Dean). 

Sfftr^land.—Vnivenhy  of  Mari-iand,  School  of  Dentistry,  Baltimore  (Dr.  T.  O.  HeatwoTe,  Dean);  Balti- 
moie  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Baltimore  (Dr.  B.  H.  Smith,  Dean). 

.Va«ocAtt«/tf.— Harvard  Dental  School,  Boston  (Dr.  Eugene  Smith,  Dean);  Tufts  College.  Dental 
School.  Boston  (Dr.  Wifflam  Rice,  Dean). 

Jfickijan.— University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Dentistry,  -\nn  Arbor  (Dr.  M.  L.  Ward,  Dean). 

ifisa^w/c.— University  of  Minnesota,  School  of  Dentistry,  MiraieapoHs  (Dr.  Alfred  Owre.  DeatiL 

J/iMourf.— St.  Louis  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  St.  Ixmis  (Dr.  J.  P.  Harper,  Dean);  WashingtfTO 
I'nivcfslty, School  of  Dentistry,  St/Louis  (Dr.  J.  H.  Kennerty,  Dean);  Kansas  City  Dental  CoHege.  Kansas 
nty  (Dr.  C.  C.  Allen,  Dean);  Western  Dental  College,  Kansas  ( ity  (Dr.  R.  J.  Rinehart,  Dean). 

-flWrwto.— University  of  Nebraska,  School  of  Dentistry,  Lincoln  (Dr.  W.  C.  Davis,  Deanj;  Creightaa 
I'nivBKity,  School  of  Dentistry,  Omaha  (Dr.  J.  C;  Hippie,  Dean). 
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NtvD  ybrk.—lfnlversity  of  Buffalo,  Dental  Department,  New  Yortc  City  (Dr.  D.  H,  Squire,  Deie^ 
College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  New  York  City  (Dr.  William  Carr,  Dean);  New  York  CoUeeeof  Df» 
tistry,  New  York  City  (Dr.  A.  R.  Starr,  Dean). 

Ohio.— Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Dentistry,  Columbus  (Dr.  H.  M.  Beamans.  Dean);  Wtftvi 
Reserve  University,  Dental  College,  Geveland  (Dr.  F.  M.  Casto,  Dean);  Ohio  Collage  of  Dental  Bm^Kj, 
Cincinnati  (Dr.  H.  T.  Smith,  Dean). 

Oregon.— North  Pacific  College  of  Dentistry,  Portland  (Dr.  H.  C.  ICiller,  Dean). 

Pmn«]f<ranta.— University  of  Pennsylvania,  Sdiool  of  Dentistry,  Philadelphia  (Dr.  Charles  R.  Tomet, 
Dean);  Philadelphia  Dental  College.  Philadelphia  (Dr.  I.  N.  Bromell,  Dean);  Unlveraity  of  Plttsbing^ 
College  of  Dentistry,  Pittsburgh  (Dr.  H.  E.  FriesseU,  Dean). 

7>nn«»ff .— Vanderbilt  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  Nashville  (Dr.  H.  W.  Mongan,  Dean);  Mehany 
Dental  College,  Nashville  (Dr.  G.  W.  Hubbard,  Dean). 

r^KM.— Baylor  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  Dallas. 

ITr^nJd.— Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Dental  Department,  Richmond  (Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Hoggan,  Dtaa). 

HVwoiuin.— Marquette  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  Milwaukee  (Dr.  Henry  L.  Banshaf,  D«aD). 

20.  LIST  OF  VETERINARY  SCHOOLS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  STUDENTS'  ABMY  TBAININO 

CORPS  UNITS,  O^OBER  15,  1918. 

^totonui.— Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  School  of  Veterinary,  Auburn. 
CWoro<to.— State  Agricultural  College,  Veterinary  School,  Fort  Collins. 
///inoM.— Chicago  Veterinary  College.  Chicago;  McKillip  Veterinary  College,  (3iicago. 
/Tuliana.— Indiana  Veterinary  College,  Indianapolis, 
/owe.— Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Veterinary,  Ames. 
ITaruw.— Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  School  of  Veterhiary,  Manhattan, 
iftcfti^n.— Michigan  Agricultural  (Allege,  School  of  Veterinary,  East  Lansing. 

New   ybrJk.— ComeU  University,  State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca;  University  of  New  York,  Stat* 
Veterinary  College,  New  York  City. 
North  jDaAo/a.— North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  School  of  Veterinary,  Agricultural  College. 
Oftio.— Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Veterinary,  Columbus. 
PfnTwy^yonio.— University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Veterinary,  Philadelphia. 
ITasftin^ton.— Washington  State  College,  Veterinary  Department,  Pullman. 

21.  LIST   OF   PHARMACY   SCHOOLS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  STUDENTS*  ARMY  TRAINING 

CORPS  UNITS,  OCTOBER  15,  1918. 

Oi/i/orn/a.— University  of  Southern  California,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Los  Angelea. 

Orfora<io.— University  of  Colorado,  College  of  Pharmacy,  Bouldw. 

/«inoi#.— University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago. 

/7»dia7w.— Purduo  University,  College  of  Pharmacy,  Lafayette. 

/oipa.— University  of  Iowa,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Iowa  City. 

iro»w<M.— University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Lawrence. 

3/JcAf^n.— University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Ann  Arbor. 

JI/inij«oto.— University  of  Minnesota,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Minneapolis. 

J/b»tona.— University  of  Montana,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Missoula. 

A>6f<Mka.— University  of  Nebraslca,  School  of  Phannacy,  Lincoln. 

New  I'brfc.— Columbia  University,  School  of  Pharmacy,  New  York  City;  Fordham  Unlveristy,  School  rf 
PJiarmacy.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

North  CUro/i/w.— University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Chapel  Hill. 

North  Dakota. ^^ or th  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Fargo. 

Oftio.— Ohio  State  University,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Columbus;  Western  Reserve  University,  School  d 
Pharmacy,  Cleveland. 

Oregon.  —Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Corvallis. 

OJt/oAoma.— University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  ^annacy,  Norman. 

South  Carolina. —South  Carolina  Medical  College,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Charleston. 

SotUh  Dakota. ^SoMth  Dakota  State  College,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Brookings. 

Tc nne^f nee.— VanderhiM  University,  School  of  Phannacy,  Nashville. 

T7rj7irjia.— Medical  College  of  Virginia,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Richmond. 

H  o-vft I n^Tfow.— Washington  State  College,  Pharmacy  Department,  Pullman;  University  of  WashingtoOt 
College  of  I'hamiacy,  Seattle. 

If  Mcanjf/n.— University  of  Wisconsin,  Course  in  Pharmacy,  Madison. 

21.  Philippine  Government.    (See  pp.  39,  64,  87,  137,  139,  340. 

22.  Porto  Rico  Government.    (See  pp.  39,  65, 129, 137, 141, 245. 
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IV. — Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval  Educational  Activities. 

1.  United  States  Naval  Academy  of  the  United  States,  Annapolis,  Md. 

2.  Camp  schools  and  other  troiuing  activities. 

rmST  NAVAL  DISTRICT. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.  p. 

Navy  Yard  Camp  (yard  and  district  forces,  general  training). 

Old  HoapUal. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Receiving  Ship  (Commonwealth  Pier):  Commissary  Schools;  Sub.  R.  S.  for  Engineering  Material; 
Steam  Engine  School  ( Wentworth  Institute);  Gas  Engine  School  (Franklin  Union). 

Bumkin  Inland:  Training  Camp  (general  training  and  armed  guard). 

Deer  hland:  Disciplinary  barracks.    General  training. 

MassachusetU  Institute  of  Technology:  Aviation  Ground  School. 

Harvard  University:  Officer-Material  School;  United  States  Naval  Radio  School. 

C&mmunieation  office:  Communication  Officers'  SchooL 
Hin|;ham,  Mass. 

Training  Camp:  Hospital  Corps  School. 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  O),:  Fuel  Oil  School. 
ReadvUle,  Mass. 

Blue  Hill  Observatory:  Aerographers'  School. 
Wakefield,  Mass. 

U.  S.  yavy  Rifle  Range, 

8ECOin>  NAVAL  DISTRICT. 

Newport,  RTT. 

U.  5.  Ndval  Training  Station:  Yeoman's  Schbol;  Firemen's  School;  Buglers'  School;  Mudclans'  School; 

Gunners'  Mates'  Class  (P.  O.  School);  Quartermasters'  Class  (P.  O.  Scliool);  Coxswains'  Class  (P.  O. 

School);  Radio  Class  (Signal  School);  Signal  Class  (Signal  School);  Reserve  Radio  School;  HospitAl 

Corps  School;  Commissary  Schools  (Bakers,  Cooks,  Commissary  Stewards). 
Cloyne  School  House:  Officer-Material  School,  second  district. 
Torpedo  Station:  Seaman  Gunners'  School;  Bluejacket  Guard;  Officers'  Torpedo  Training  School 

Deep-Sea  Hiving  School. 
New  London,  Conn. 

Submarine  Base:  Officers'  Submarine  School,  Enlisted  Men's  Submarine  School,  Submarine  Tender 

School;  G]rro-compass  Sdiool. 
Naval  District  Base  (District  Base  Force;  Sub  Chaser  Force;  Experimental  Laboratory);  Listeners' 

School;  Diving  School  (Salvage);  Radio-Telephone  School. 

THOU)  NAVAL  DISTRICT. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University  (men  are  quartered  on  U.  S.  8.  Granite  State):  U.  S.  Navy  Gas  Engine  School 
(Aviation);  U.  S.  Navy  C3as  Engine  School  (Sub  Chaser). 

Id6  East  Fifty-ninth  Street'  Cooks'  School. 

Manhattan  Bridge  Plaza,  Brooklyn  (Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.):  Gyro-compass  School;  Sperry  Fire-Coo- 
trol  School. 

Pclham  Bay  Training  Camp, 

Officer-  Material  School. 

Signal  Officer  School. 

Officer-  Material  School,  N.A.R.  (Deck), 

Officer-  Material  School,  N.A.R.  (Engineer), 

Quartermaster  School. 

Radio  School. 
•  Winchmen^s  School  (Cargo). 

Winchmen's  School  (KiU  Balloon), 

Cdoks"  School. 

Radio  Direction' Finder  School. 

District  CommunicatUm  Office:  Communication  Officers'  School. 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology:  Officer-Material  School,  N.  A.  R.  (Engineer). 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  ^  ^ 

Dams-BoumonviUe  Co.:  Oxy-acetylene  Welders'  School.    (N.  B.  This  school  Is  administered  at  V^n 
of  4th  dist.) 
^eyport,  N.  J. 

Aeromarine  Plane  A  Motor  Cb..- Carpenters'  Mates  School  (Aviation). 
Bensonhurst,  L.  I. 

Section  Base:  Quartermasters'  School  (Signal)i  Radio  School;  Diving  School. 
Bay  Shore.  L.I. 
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U.  S.  Naval  Air  Sialion:  Aviation  liechanics'  School;  Aviation  Flight  School. 
Bockaway  Bescfa,  L.  I. 

U.  S.  Naval  Air  Stalioji:  Hydrogen  Engineers'  SchooL  • 

trtlca,  N.  Y. 

Savage  Arnu  Corporation:  Lewis  Machine  Gun  School. 

FOVRTB  NATAL  DISTRICT. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  ^ 

Princeton  University:  Pajrmasters*  School. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Navy  Yard:  Receiving  Ship;  Quartennasters'  School  (Aviation);  Fuel<»il  Fchool. 
.    U.  S.  Naval  Home:  Cooks'  School;  Navigation  School. 
Parkway  BMff.,  Broad  <t  Cherry  Streets:  Radio  School. 

University  of  Pennsylvania:  omcer-Material  School,  fourth  district;  NarfgatlcB  Fchool. 
Cap©  May,  N.  J. 

Naval  Traininif  Camp  (Wiasabickon  Barracks):  Coxsvalns'  School;  Gunners'  Mates'  Sdiool:  Hospital 

Corps  School;  Quartermasters*  School;  Signal  School;  Yeoman's  School. 
Section  Base:  Quartermasters'  School;  Coxsif^'ains'  School;  Elementary  Gas  Ekigin<«  Fchool  {¥.  B,); 
"Standard"  Gas  Engine  School  (M.  B.);  Gunners'  Mates'  School;  Artificers'  School;  Seaaaea^ 
School. 

niTH  NAVAL  MSTUCr. 

Aimapolls,  Md. 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy:  Reserve  Officers'  School. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

JVafy  Yard:  Optical  Repair  School,  Seamen  Gunners'  Scliool. 

Division  of  Operations,  Nat-y  Departnteni:  CMBLuankatifls  Officers'  SchooL  • 

Radio,  Va. 

UniUiStmie$N€mlRadi0  8$aii(M:  Badia  Sebool  (High  Power). 
Norfolk,  Va. 

m.  Betem:  (Receiving  SWp),  ArUAeers'  SdwoL 

Hotels  and  Bakeries:  Cooks*  Schools. 
Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

NotolOpefothsgBom:  Naval  Trainins  Stafciim,  omeer-Material  Sekool  (Flftti  Bislrlct)^  Bectricil 
School  (General),  Quartermasters'  School  (Aviation),  Carpenters'  MaAsa'  flcteot  (AviatioB),  Cox- 
wains'  School,  Quartermasters'  School,  Signal  School,  Musicians'  School. 

SLXTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

U.  S.  S,  Hartford. 

Navy  Yard:  Receiving  Ship,  Maclunists'  Mates'  School,  Coppersmiths'  School,  Motor  Boat  Operaton' 
School,  Enginemen's  SchooL 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.C. 

Nary  BifU  Kangt. 

Radio  SchooL 

Hospital  Corps  SchooL 

SEVEXnC  If ATAL  ULHIMCT. 

Miami,  Fla. 

United  Slates  Naval  Air  Station:  Aviation  Photographers'  SchooL 
Key  West,  Fla. 

Naval  Training  Camp. 

EIGHTH  NAVAL  DISTWCl. 

Pcnsacola,  Fla. 

Naval  Air  Station:  Aviation  Instrument  Makers'  School,  Quartermasters*  SolMal  (AviatiooX  Car- 
penters' Mates'  School  (Aviation),  Photographers'  School,  Machinists'  Mates'  School  (AviaUoa). 
New  Ork'ans,  La. 

Navy  Yard  Station:  Preparatory  Offlcer- Material  School,  Emipu'  Sehooft,  QuarlecBiasteEs'  flchool 
(Signal),  Armed  Guards'  School,  Mine  Unit,  Gas  Enguie  School. 
West  End  Park,  La. 

Training  Camp. 
Guilford .  Miss. 

Training  Camp. 

NINTH,  TENTH,  AND   ELEVENTH  NAVAL  DL«»TRICT9. 

Great  T^kes,  111. 

Naml  Training  Station:  Omcor-Material  School,  Ninth  District,  Musicians*  SchooL  Ckwam' Sdiool, 
Armed  Guards'  School,  Coxswains'  School,  Quartermasters'  School,  Ycomen'sSehool , Signa! Ockitl, 
Rifle  Range,  Machinists'  Mates'  Scteol  (Aviatio«).  Radio  Sckaol.  Hospiial  Corps  School.  Cooks' 
and  Bakers'  School,  Public  Works  Regiment,  Firemen's  School,  Armorers'  6cho«i  iXviati/m, 
anlisted  men),  AiSMrers'  School  (Aviation,  sloteU  olIaenL 
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mnneapoUs,  Mlim. 

jyunwooOf  iVtool  Tminfng  Schools:  Quartennaatcrs'  School  (ATiation),  Carpenters'  fliates'  School 
(Aviation),  Cooks'  School,  Bakers'  School,  Radio  SohooJ,  Coppersmiths'  School,  Ua/.^i«|[^a>  ICa4os; 
School,  Ground  School,  Machinists'  Mates'  Sdiool. 
UuivtrsUy  c^f  Mhuusota:  Hospital  Corps  School. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Packard  Motor  Oar  Co.:  Liberty  Engine  School.  Draftsmen's  School  (Aviation). 
Ford  Plant  for  "Ea§Ut**:  Naval  Training  Camp. 
(3ev«taBd,  Ohio. 

A99i»»aMi  SupiTvioor,  N.  A .  R.:  PeUy  Ofikers'  School. 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  RfM)er  Co.:  Kite  Balloon  School,  Quartermasters'  School  (A\iation). 
BufTtfo,  M.  Y. 

CunisAeropUtne  Motor. CorporaOom:  CarveBAets*  Mates'  Sdiool  (Aviation),  Coppersmiths'  School 
(Avistioo)^  Blacksmiths'  School  (Aviation),  ShipAtters'  School  CAvkUioM),  Quarterawlors' School 
(AvtetioB). 

TWELFTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT.  * 

8an  Francisco,  Cal. 

Navy  Yard,  Mare  bland:  Receiving  SUp,  Officer-Material  School,  Eleetriesl  Sdiool  (G),  Sleotrical 
School  (R),  Preparatory  Radio  School,  Signal  School,  Petty  Officers'  School,  Blacksmiths'  Sehool, 
JSldpatten'  SdKxil,  Oarpenten'  Matas^  or  ShipwrighU'  School,  Painters'  Bdnoi,  Molders'  Sckool, 
Pattern-niakerB'  Sdiool,  Fnd  Oil  School 
Kacml  Traimim$  3Wion  {Goat  Island):  Radio  School,  Signal  School,  Yeomen's  Sdiool,  Machinists' 
Mates'  School,  Hoqtital  Corps  School,  Cooks'  School,.  Bakers'  School,  Gunners'  Mstis'  School,  Musi- 
cians' School,  Reserve  Officers'  School,  Coxswains'  School,  Commissary  Stewards'  School,  Piro- 
men's  School,  Quartermasters'  School. 
Ian  Diego,  Cal. 

Xaral  Training  Camp:  Radlto  School. 

Naval  A  ir  Station:  Machinists'  Mates'  School  (Aviation),  Quartermasters'  School  (Aviation^ 
Section  Base:  Officer-Material  School 
Ban  Pedro,  Oal. 

Naval  Training  Camp:  Officer-Material  School,  Armed  Guards'  Scho<4.  ' 

Submarine  Base. 

THIRTEENTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT. 

Bremerton,  Wash. 

Nary  Yard,  Paget  Sound:  Reeelving  ship,  Navigation  School,  Gas  Engine  School,  Listeners'  Schod, 
Coxswains'  School,  Armed  Guards'  School,  Gunners'  Mates'  Sehool,  Quartermasters'  School. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Naval  Training  Camp  (University  ai  Washington):  Officer-Material  School  (Thirteenth  Dintrict), 

Radio  School,  PreUmtaiary  War  Deck  School,  Aviation  Ground  School,  Armod  Guard  School. 
Municipal  Electric  Light  Coj  Firemen's  School  (Fuel  Oil),  Keyport,  Wash. 
Pacific  Coast  TorpedoStatiou:  Torpedo  Class. 

3.  United  States  Coast  Guard:  Coast  Guald  Academy,  New  London,  Conn.> 

In  times  of  peace  the  Coast  Guard  operates  under  tho  Treasury  Department.  In  times  ot  war  or  when 
the  President  so  directsit  operates  as  a  part  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

4.  Naval  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.  C: 
(o)  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 

(6)  Naval  Hospital  Corps  Schools:  (a)  Naval  Training  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.;  (b)  Naval  Training 
Station,  Great  Lakes,  111.;  (c)  Naval  Training  Station,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  (d)  Naval  Operating  Base. 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.  Subsidiary  sdiools  have  been  establiehed  in  civilian  communities  sinee  the  war 
as  follows:  University  of  Minnesota,  Medical  and  Dental  Schools;  Cohnnbla  University,  New  -York,  N.  Y.: 
Philadelphia  Cc^loge  of  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1  By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  28,  1915,  the  Revenue-Cutter  Ser\'ice  and  the  Ufo-Saving 
Service  were  combined  into  tho  Coast  Ooard,  and  the  titles  of  the  former  services  then  became  obsolete. 
All  duties  previously  perfbrmed  by  the  Reveniie-Cntter  Service  and  the  Life-Saving  Service  are  now  per- 
formed by  the  Coast  Guard.  Former  revenue  cutters  and  former  life-saving  stations  are  now  called  Coast 
Guard  cutters  and  Coast  Guard  stations,  respectively.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  two  services  wore 
transferred  to  corresponding  positions  in  the  Coast  Guard  by  the  terms  ef  the  act. 
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v.— Department  of  the  Interior:  Educationax  Activities. 
1.  United  States  Bareau  of  Education:  Personnel,  pages  5-10;  Alaskan  schools,  pages  35,  40^  41 

2.    OFFICE    OF    INDIAN    AFFAIRS:    INDIAN    SCHOOLS,   B.    S.    QABBEB,   CHIEF  OF 

DIVISION. 


Name  of  school 


P.  O.  address. 


SkperintendnDt 


ABIZONA. 


Camp  Verde  super  in  tendency 

(amp  Verde  (day) 

Clarfcsdale  (day) 

(.'4)lorado  River  superintendency  (bdg.) 

irort  Apache  superintendency 

Fort  Apache  (bdg.) 

Canon  (day) 

Cibecue  (day) 

Cibecue  (day)  (mission) 

East  Fork  (day) 

East  Fork  (dav)  (mission) 

Fort  Mojave  (bdg.)  (nonreservation) 

Uavasupai  (dbay ) 

Kaibab(day} 

Leupp  superintendency 

l^upp(bdg.') ; 

Tolchiaco  (mission) 

lioqui  superintendency v 

Moqm  (not  in  operation ) 

Chimopovy  (day) 

Uotevflla-Bacabi 

Oraibi  (day) 

Polacca  (day) 

Second  Mesa  (day) 

Navajo  superintendency 

Navajo  (bdg.) 

Chin  Lee  (bdg.) 

Tohatchi(bdg.) 

Comflelda  (day) 

Luki  Chuki  (day) 

Ganado  (Presbyterian  mission) 

Rehobotn  (ChrLstian  Reformed  mission) 

St.  Michael's  (CathoUc) 

Phoenix  (nonreservation)  (bdg.) 

Pima  superintendency 

Pima  (bdg.) 

Blackwater  (day) 

Casa  Blanca  (day) 

CWu  Chuischu  (day) 

Cocklebur  (day) 

Gila  Bend  (day) 

Gila  Crossing  (day) * 

Maricopa  (day) 

Cjuajote  (day) 

San  tan  (day) 

St.  Ann^s  (Guadalupe)  (Catholic  miasion). 

St.  John's  (CathoUc  mission) 

Rice  StaUon  (bd^.) 

Salt  River  superintendency 

Salt  River  (day) 

Lehi(day) 

San  CmIos  superintendency 

San  Carlos  (day) 

Bylas  (day) 

Rice  (Evangelical  Lutheran  minion) 

San  Xavier  superintendency 

San  Xavier  (day) 

Indian  Oasis  (day) 

Santa  Rosa  (day) 

Tucson  (day) 

Ix)urdcs  (Catholic  mission) 

St.  Anthony's  (day)  (Catholic  mis.sion) 

San  Miguel  (Catholic)  (day) 

San  Solano  (Catholic)  (day).- 

Tuc^n  ( Presbyterian  mission) 

Truxton  Canon  (bag.) 

Wcsltrn  Na valo superintendency 


Camp  Verde 

ciarksdale...".""III!!! 

Parker 

White  River 

Ft.  Apache 

do 

....do 

Cibecue *. 

....do 

White  River 

Mohave  aty 

Supai,  via  Od.  Canyon 

Moccasin 

Leupp 

Tolchaco 

Kcams  Canon 


Toreva. 

Oraibi 

....do 

Polaoca 

Toreva 

Ft.  Defiance 

Nav^o 

Oiin  Lee 

Tohatdil,N.  M 

Cornfields 

Via  Ft.  Defiance 

Ganado 

Gallup,  N.M 

St.  Midiaels 

Phoenix 

Sacaton 

do 

Blackwater 

Sacaton 

..-.do 

....do 

...do 

Phoenix  (16  ml.  80.). 
Phoenix  (12  mi.  so.). 


Dr.  Joe  J.  Taylor. 


A.  F.  Docloe. 
Chas.  L.  DaviL 


Wm.  E.  ThaekNf. 
C.  H.  Qenslcr. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Farroa. 
Stephan  Janut. 


Leo  Crane. 


Peter  Paquetta. 


J.  B.  Brown. 
W.  F.  Haygood. 


Sacaton . 


Phoenix  (17  mi.  so.).. 

Rice ... 

Scottsdale 

....do 

Mesa 

San  Carlos 

...do 

Geronimo 


Tucson 

Indian  Oasis. 


Dr.  J.  S.  Perklu. 
Byron  A.  SbarpL 

Jno.  J,  Terrell. 


Thos.  F.  McConnlet 


Tucson . , 
Escuela. 


Wcf^tem  Navajo  (bdg.). 
Marsh  Pa.ss (bdg.).' 
M  oencopl  (day  ) . . . . 


Tucson. ... 
Valentine.. 
Tuba  aty. 

do 

Kayenta... 
Tuba  City. 


Chas.  D.  WagMT. 
Walter  P.unk«. 
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Name  of  school. 


P.  O.  address. 


Bupedntendent. 


CAUFOBNU. 


Biahop  saperintendency. 

Bishop  (day) 

BI«P&e(day) 

Independence  (day). . 
Pine  Creek  (day) 


Campo  (day  y 

For  t  KidweU  saperintendency 

Fort  Yuma  8ai)erintendency 

Fort  Yuma  (bdg.) 

Cocopeh  (day) 

Yuma  Valley  (day) 

OroaivUle  (nonreservation)  (bdg.) 

noopa  Valley  (bdg.) 

Malkl  superintendency 

St.  Boni&kce  (CJathoUc  mission) 

Pala  superintendency 

Pala(day) 

C«pitan  Grande  (day) 

I-BJolla(day) 

Rlncon(day) 

Round  VaOey  superintendency 

Round  valley  (day) 

Potter  Valley  (day) 

PinoUville  (day) 

ySS^":^.^!^;.;:::::::::::::;::::: 

Sherman  Institute  (nonreservation)  (bdg.). 
Boboba  sujperintendency 

Mesa  Qrande  (day) 

Volcan(day) 

Tule  River  saperintendency 

Tule  River  (day) 

Auberry  (day) 

Borrough  (day) 


COLORADO. 


Southem  Ute  superintendency. 

Southern  Ute  (bdg.) 

Allen  (day) 

Ute  Mountain  (day) 


IDAHO. 

[tendency . 


Coenr  d'Alene  sup 

Kalispel  (dayV 

De  Sroet  (Catholic  mission). 

Kootenai  (day) 

Fort  Hall  superintendency 

Fort  RalUbdg.) 

Skull  VaUey  (dav) 

Good  Shepnerd  (Episcopal  mission). 

Presbyterian  mission 

Fort  Lapwai  saperintendency 

Sanatorium  and  school 

St.  Josej^'s  (mission  school) 


IOWA. 


Bac  and  Fox  supermtendency . 

Sanatorium  and  school 

Fox(day) 

Mesqoakie  (day) 


Haskell  Inst,  (nonreservation;  bdg.)., 
K  icitapoo  ( bdgt) , 


lacmoAN. 


Bishop 

do 

Biff  Pine 

Independence. . 
Round  Valley. , 

Campo , 

Ft.  Bid  well... 

Yuma: 

do 

Somerton 

Yuma 

Greenville.... 

Hoopa.... 

Banning 


Pala 

...do 

.   Lakeside 

r  •Valley  Center. 

....do 

CJovelo 

....do 


Uklah 

Upper  Lake.., 

Ukfii 

Riverside 

San  Jacinto.., 
Mesa  Grande.. 
Santa  Isabel.. 

Porterville 

....do 

Auberry 

Porterville... 


Ignacio.. 

BayfleM . 
Towaoc.. 


Sorrento 

Cusick,  Wash.. 

Dc  Smet 

Bonners  Ferry  . 

FortHaU 

....do 

loaepa 


Lapwai . . 

do... 

Slickpoo. 


Toledo. 
....do.. 
Tama.. 
....do.. 


Lawrence . 
Horton..,. 


Mackinac  superintendency 

Baraga  (Holy  Name)  (CathoUc  mission) 

Harbor  Springs  (Holy  Childhood)  (Catholic  mission) 
Mount  Pleasant  (nonreservation;  bdg.) 


Barag) 


Harbor  Springs., 
Mount  Pleasant . 


MINNESOTA. 


Tms  Lake  (bdg.) 

Fond  du  Iac  superintendency. 

Fonddu  Lac  (day) 

Normantown  (day) 

Grand  Portage  (day) 


Cass  Lake 

Cloquet 

..rido 

Sawyer 

Grand  Portage. 


Ray  R.  Parrett. 


Dr.  Carl  B.  Boyd. 
Chas.  T.  Coggeshall. 
Loson  L.  Odie. 


Edgar  K.  Miller. 
Jesj«e  B.  Mortsolf. 
Jas.  E.  Jenkins. 

Paul  T.  Hoffman. 


Walter  W.  McConlhSt 


F.  M.  Consor. 

H.  E.  Wadsworth. 


Frank  A.  Virtue. 

Ed.  E.  McKean. 
Axel  Johnson. 

M.  D.  Colgrovt. 

H.  H.  MUIer. 

Dr.  Jacob  Breld. 
Dr.  R.  L.  Russell. 


Her%'ey  B.  Pcairs. 
Leo  S.  Bonnin. 


Dr.  R.  S.  Buckland. 
R.  A.  Cochran. 


Chas.  H.  Allendor. 
Geo.  W.  Cross. 


M.  D.  Archiauctta. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOBY,  1^18~1». 


NtmeofschooL 


P.O.«ldi«at. 


8uperint€nd«it. 


MINNESOTA— continued. 


L«ech  Lake  (bdr.) 

Nett  Lalre  (day) 

Pipestone  superintendency 

Pipestone  (nonreservation;  bdg.). 
Red  Lake  superintendency 

Red  Lake  (bdg.) 

Cross  Lake  fbdE.) 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic  mission) 

Vermilion  Lake  (bdg.) 

White  Earth  superintendency 

White  Earth  rbdg.) 

Beaulieu  (day  2 

Elbow  Laka  (day) 

Fine  Point  (dav) » 

Round  Lake  (oav) 

Twin  Lake  (day) 

St.  Benediqt's  (Catholic  mission). 


Blackfeet  superintendency. 
BlackfeeMbdi.) 


Heart  Butte  (day) 

Old  Aranoy  or  Bad^r  Creek  (day).. 

Holy  Family  (Catholic  mission) 

Crow  superintendency 

Crow  (bdg.) 

Pryor  Creek  (bdg.) 

Black  Lodge  (Am.  Missionary  Soc.). 

Lodga  Grass  (Baptist  bdg.) 

RenoCAm.  Missionary  Soc.) 

St.  Ann's  (Catholic  nussion) 

St.  Xavier  (Catholic  mission) 

Wyola  (Baptist) 

Flathead  superintendency 

St.  Ignatius  ((^thoUc  mission) 

Fort  Belknap  superintendency 

Fort  Balknap  (bdg.) 

Lodge  Pole  (day) 

St.  Paul's  ((Catholic  mission) 

Fort  Peck  superintendency 

Fort  Peck  (bdg.) 

School  No.  1 

School  No.  2.... i 

School  No.  3 

Wolf  Point  (Presbyterian  mission). ., 
Tongue  River  superintendency 

Tongue  River  (bdg.) , 

Lamedeer  (day) 

Biraey  (day) 

St.  Labre's  (Catholic  mission) , 


NEBRASKA. 


Cenoa  (nonreservatlon;  bdg.) 

Santee  superintendency. 

Sautee  Normal  Training  School  (Cong.). 

Winnebago  superintendency 

St.  Augustine  ((^thollc  mission) 

Winnebago  Mission  (bdg.) 

All  Saints' Mission  (day). 


Carson  (nonrcscrvatlon;  bdg.) . 

Fallon  superintendency 

Fallon  (day). 


Lovelocks  (day).... 
-day). 


Fort  McDermitt  (( 
Moapa  River  (day) 
Nevada  (bdg. )..... 
Walker  River  (day) 


Western  Shoshone  superintendency. 
Schools  Nos.  1  and  2  (day) 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque  (nomeservntion;  bdg.).. 

Jicarllla  (bdg.) 

Mescalcro  (bag.) 

Pueblo  Bonito  superintendency 

Pueblo  BonI to  (bdg.).. 

Pinodala  (day).. .»...! 


Onlgum 

Nett  Lake.... 

Pipestone 

...rdo 

Red  Lake 

....do 

Pcmemah 

Red  Lake 

Tower , 

White  Earth.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Ponsford , 

\Vhito  Earth.. 

....do 

....do 


H  K 

NickConiMr^ 
FmkT. 


Walter  F.  Diekana. 


John 


ry  A 


Browning 

do 

....do 

Family 

Browning 

Crow  Agency.. 

....do 

Pryor 


Lod|egrass.. 

'.'.'.Ao.V.V.V. 
St.  Xavier. . 

Wyola 

Dixon 

St.  Ignatius. 

Harlem 

do.. 


Lodge  Pole.. 
St.  Paul's... 

Poplar 

...do 

Culbertson.. 
Brockton.... 

Fraier 

Wolf  Point.. 
Lamedeer... 

....do 

....do 

Bimey 

Ashland 


Genoa 

(Under  Sisseton  super- 
intendency.) 
W)nnol)ago , 


Winnebago.. 
..do 


Stewart 

Fall<m 

...do 

I>o\*clocks. . , 
McDermitt.. 
Las  Vegas... 

Nixon 

Sohun...... 


Owyhee.. 


Albuquerque.. 

I)ul« 

Mcscak?ro 

Crownpoint... 

....do. 

....do 


Harry  C. 


Calvin  H.AabaiX. 


Theodore  Sharp. 
Alfred  H.  Symoof. 

Eogana  D.  Memf 


J.A.  BtnUia. 


Sam  B.  Davit. 


C.  D.  Munroa. 


Jas.  B.  Royca. 
Harry  M.Canv. 


F.  A.  Swayne. 
Dr.  L.  B.  SandaU. 
J<M.  D.  Olivar. 
E.  Burria. 


H.D.  Lawibtw 


Reubea  Parrf. 
C.  B.  Fanto. 
WBi.A.UgM. 

"      '  F.f     ^ 
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Name  of  school. 


NEW  MEXICO— continued. 


Pneblo  superint<»ndency  (day). 

Albuqoerquc 

Aoomita  (day) 

Encinal  (day) 


Tslcta(day). 
i>aj^ina  (day) . 
Mct^arty's.. 


Meslta(dav) 

Paf;iiate((iay).... 

ParaJe  (day) 

San  Felipe  (day). 


Seama  (dav) 

Bernalillo  (Catholic  mission)  (day). 


Santa  Fe: 

Ck)cWti(day) 

Jeoies(aay) 

Plcuris(day) 

San  Ildelonso  (day) 

San  Jnan  (dav) 

Santa  Clara  (day) 

Santa  Domingo  (day) 

8ia(dav) 

Taos  (day) 

St.  Catherine's  Mission  (Catholic)  (day). 
San  Juan  supiirtntendency. 

Sao  Jnan  (bdg.) 

Toadlena  (bdg.) 

Santa  Fe  (nonreservation;  bdg. ) 

Zmiimperln  tendency. 

ZunKbdgJ 

Chrutian  Reformed  ICission 

Zuni(day) 


NORTH  CAKOLINA. 


Oierokee  superintendence. 

Cherokee  (bdg.) 

Big  Cove  (day) 

Birdtown  (day) 

Little  Snowbird  (day).. 
Snowbird  Gap  (day) . . . 


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


nission) . 


m).. 


y). 


OKLAHOMA. 


C^tonment  (bdg.) 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  superiiitcndency. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  ( bdg.) 

Chilocco  (nonreservation,  bdg.) 

Kiowa  sui>crintendency 

Anadarko(bdg.) 

Ft.SiU(bdg.) 

Rainy  Mountain  (bdg.) 


Ri\^nlde(bdc.).... 
toncMnoy.. 


Osage  superintend 

Osaee(bdg.> 

St.  Louis's  (Catholic  mission) . 

Otoe  (bdg.) 

Pawnee  ( bdg.) 


P.  O.  address. 


Albuquerque.. 

Acomita 

Cubero 

Isleta 

Laguna 

Acomita 

Laguna 

do 

Casa  Blanca... 

Algodones 

Scama 

Bernalillo 


Pcna  Blanca . 

Jemiv. 

Penasco 

Buckman 

Chamlla 

Espaiiola 

Domingo 

iSandoval 

Taos 


Shlprock... 

Crozicr 

Santa  Fe.. 
Blackrock., 

do 

do 

do 


Cherokee 

do 

Stonery 

Cherokee 

Andrews 

Bobbins  villc. 


BLsmarck 

Elbo  woods.... 

AmLstrong 

Indei)endonce. 
Shelf  Creek.... 

Elbowoods 

....do 

Fort  Totten. . . 


Fort  Yates 

...do 

Bullhead 

Fort  Rice 

Little  Eagle,  S.  D. 

....do 

Shields 

Wakpala,S.  D.... 

Agency 

Belcourt 

....do 

Dunseith 

Wahpelon 


Cantonment.. 


Concho 

Chilocoo 

Anad^rkc. 

do 

Lawton. . . . 
<.iotel>o .... 
Anadarko.. 
Pawhuska. 

do 

do 

Otoe 

Pawnee.... 


Superintendent. 


P.  T.  Longergaa. 


Evan  W.  Ejftap. 

Jno.  D.  De  Huff. 
Robt.  J.  Bauman. 


Jos.  E.  Ueodorson. 


R.  T.  ThompaoB. 
£.  W.  Jermack. 


S.  A.  M.  Young. 
Jas.  B.  Kitch. 


R.  C.  Cralge. 
P.  Carter. 

R.  E.  L.  Daniel. 

W.  W.  Scott. 
O.  H.  Lipps. 
C.  V.  Stinchecuim. 

J.  Geo.  Wright. 


r.eo.  A.  Hoya. 
Thos.  Ferrii 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIBECTOBY,  1918-19. 


Name  of  school. 


F.  O.  address. 


Superintendent. 


OKLAHOMA— <;oiitlnued. 


Ponca  (bdg.) 

Red  Moon  (Seger  Supt.)  (day) . 

Segor(bdg.) 

Seneca  superintendency 


Seneca  (big.).. 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic  mission).. 


Whiteagle... 
Hammon... 

Colony 

Wyandotte, 
do.. 


Shawnee  superintendency 

Shawnee  (bdg.) 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  Benedict's)  (Catholic  mission) . 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  Mary's)  (Catholic  mission) 

Fiv^Civiliaed  Tribes. 
Cherokee  Nation: 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School  (bdg.) 

Creek  Nation: 
£uchee(bdf.).. 


Baxter  Springs,  Kans, 

R.F.D.No.2. 
Shawnee 


Sacred  Heart.. 
....do 


Park  Hill. 


Eueaula(bdg.). 

"       ■  »(bdg.). 


Nuyaka  (     „  , 
Chickasaw  Nation: 

Collins  (bldg.  burned  May  9, 1916;  abolished  Oct. 
12, 1917.) 

El  Meta  Bond  College  (private) 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Armstrong  Male  Academy  (bdg.) 

Jones  Male  Academy  (bdg.) 

Tuskahoma  Academy  (bag.) 

Wheelock  Academy  (bdg. ) 

Old  Qooiland  ( nondenominational) 

St.  Agnes  Mission  (Catholic) 

Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Nation: 

Murray  School  of  Agricultiu-e  (private) 

OkkUioma  Presby  terian  College  ( mission) 

St.  Agnes  Academy  (Catholic  (mission) 

St.  Eliial>eth's  (Catholic  mission) 

St.  Joseph's  (Catholic  mission) 

Seminole  Nation: 

Mekusukey  (bdg. ) 


Sapnlpa. . 
Eufoula. . 
Nuyaka.. 


Minco.. 


Academy . . . 
Hartshorne.. 
Tuskahoma. 

Millerton 

Hugo 

Antlers 


Tishomingo 
School). 

Durant 

Ardmore 

PuroelL 

Chickasha... 

Seminole.... 


C%as.  E.  Norton. 

Jesse  W.  Smith. 
Carl  F.  Mayer. 


Ira  C.  Dcaw. 


H.  H.  Ransom. 

C.  L.  Batson. 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Melton. 
Jack  Brown. 


E.  A.  Porter. 
H.  P.  Warren. 
Wm.  D.  DObeck. 
M.  R.  Foreman. 


(State 


OREGON. 


Klamath  superintendency 

Klamatn  (bdg.) 

Modoc  Point  (day) 

Schools  Nos.  2  and  3  (day) 

Salem  (nonreservation,  bdg.). 

Um  itilla  superintendency 

St.  Andrew's  ( Kate  Dre.xel)  (Catholic  mission). 
Warm  Springs  superintendency 

Warm  Springs  (bdg.) 

Sinmasho  (day) 


Klamath  Agency 

....do 

....do 

Beatty,  via  Agency. 

Chemawa 

Pendleton 

Pendleton 

Warm  Springs 

— do 

Sinmasho 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Cheyenne  Agency. 


Crow  Creek . 


Stephan. 

Flandreau.... 
Lower  Brule. 

Pierre 

Pino  Ridge... 


Cheyenne  River  superintendency 

Cheyenne  River  (bdg.) 

Crow  Crook  superintendency 

Crow  Creek  (bdg.) 

Immaculate  Conception  (Catholic) 

Flandreau  (nonreservation,  bdg.) 

Lower  Brule  (bdg.) 

Pierre  (nonreservation,  bdg.) 

Pine  Ridge  superintendency  *■ 

Pine  Ridge  (bdi.) 

Holy  Rosary  (Cathol ic  mission ) ' 

Schools  Nos.  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9  to  30,  inclusive  (day) ' 

Rapid  ( -ity  (nonreservation,  bdg.) Rapid  City , 

Rosebud  superintendency ' i  Rosebud 

Rosebud  (bdg. ) I 

St.  Mary's  (mission  bdg.;  Episcopal) I 

St.  Francis  (mission  bdg.;  Catholic) • , 

White  Lake  (day) I  Rosebud 

WhiteThunder(not  in  operation,  abolished) , 

Wood  (day).  ' 


St.  Mary's  (EpLscbpal  mission) . . 

St.  Francis's  (Catholic  ;nissiou) . 

Bisseton  (bdg.) 

Springfield  (nonreservation;  bdg.).., 
Yankton  (bdg.) 


Mission. 

Spring  Creek  district.. 

Sisseton 

Springfield 

Wagner 


E.  SwengeL 
J.  M.  Johnsoa. 


HarwoodHalL 

£.  L.  Swartzlandtf. 

t 

O.  L.  Babcock. 


J.  H.  McGregor. 
H.  P.  Marble. 


C.  F.  Peiroe. 
E.  M.  Garber. 
C.  J.  Crandall. 
H.  M.  TidwclL 


J.  F.  House. 
C.  C.  Covey. 


J.  L.  Suflecod. , 
Miss  M.  V.  Gaitb«. 
A.  W.  LeedL 


1  See  Supp.  No.  I. 


« Supp.  No.  2. 
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Name  of  school. 


P.  O.  addreas. 


Superintendont. 


Ooshnte  (not  tn  operation). 

Shivwits  (day) 

Uintah  (bdg.) 


Ibapah 

Santo  Clara 

Fort  Dachesne. 


WASHINOTON. 


Colville  superintendency 

SchoolNo.  1  (day) 

School  No.  3  (day) , 

School  No.  4  (day) 

School  No.  9 

Sacred  Heart  (Catholic  mission) 

St.  Mary's  (CJatholic  mission) #. 

Cushman  super  Intendency 

Cushmaa  (nonresenration;  bdg.) 


Nespelem. 

Corada 

Nespelem. 

Daisy 

Keller 


Taooma. 
do.... 


Chehalis(daT) | do 

Jamestown  (da; '  *" 


^Uv) 

Port  aamble(da7) 

St.  Oeorge's  (Catholic  mission) 
Neah  Bay  superintendency 

Neah  Bay  (day) , 

(^aUeute  (day) 

Spokane  superintendency 

School  No.  1  (day; 

Si^ool  No.  2  (day 


Sdiool  No.  8  (day) . 
naen( 


Taholah  saMcintandency . 

TaholahCday) 

Queets  River  (day).... 
Tulalip  superintendency. . 

Tolallp  (bdg.).. 


Lummi  (day) 


SwiDomish 
Takima  (bdg.) 


"WI800NSIN. 


Hayward  superintendency 

Hayward  (nonreservatlon,  bdg.) . 

.  Lac  Coorte  Oreille  (day) , 

Keshena  superintendency 

Keshena  (bdg.) , 

Neopit(day) 

St.  Joseph's  (Catholic  mission) . . . . 

St.  Antnony's  (Catholic  mission). . 

Lacdu  Flambeau  (bdg.) 

La  Pointe  superintendency 

Odanah  Mission  (Catholic) 

St.  Mary's  ( Cathol  ic  mission) 

Oneida  superintendency 


Oneida  (bdg.). .. 
Adventlst  Minion.. 


Hobart  Mission  (Episcopal). 
Red  CI  ill  superintendency 


Red  Cliff  (day).. 

Bayfield  (Holy  Family)  (Catholic  mission). 


Tomah  (nonreservatlon;  bdg.) . 


▼YOMmo. 


Shoshone  superintendency 

Shoshone  (bdg.) 

A  rapaho  (day) . .  - . . . . — ,••••••• 

St.  Stephen's  (Catholic  mission). 


Shoshone  (Episcopal  mission). 

St.  Michael's  (mission  bdg.;  Protestant  Episcopal) 


Dungeness 

Port  Gamble  . 

Tacoroa 

Neah  Bay 

....do.... 

Mora 

Wellphiit 

Miles 

Wellpinit 

Ford 

Taholah. 

....do 

....do 

Tulaltp 

do 

Marifttto 

La  Conner.... 
FortSimcoe... 


Hayward 

do 

Reserve 

Keshena 

do 

Neopit 

Kesnena 

Neopit 

Lac  da  Flambeau. 

Ashland 

Odanah 

....do 

Oneida. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Bayfield,  Wis 

....do 

....do 

Tomah 


Fort  Washakie. . 

.....do , 

do , 

St.  Stephen's... 
Wind  River 


Amos  R.  Frank. 
O.  Humbargar. 
A.  H.  Kneale. 


Fred  C.  Morgan. 

E,  H.  Hammond. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Woods. 
O.  C.  Upchurdk 

Dr.  O.  O.  Benson. 
Dr.  C.  M.  Buchanan, 

Don  M.  Carr. 

H.J.  McQuigg.   . 
E.  A.  Allen. 


J.  W.  Balmer. 
P.  S.  Everest. 


Jos.  C.  Hart. 

John  W.  Dady. 
L.  M.  Compton. 

E.  A.  Hutchinson. 


Note.— In  the  ibregoing  list,  "day'!  indicates  a  day  school  and  '| bdg."  a  hoarding  school. 
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BWTCATIONAL  WBECTOET,  1918-^. 
SUPPLBMBNT  No.  1.— FINE  RIDGE  DAT  SCHOOLS. 


No.t. 
No.  4. 
No.  5. 
No.  6. 
No.  7. 
No.  9. 
No.  10 
No.  12 
No.  13 
No.  U 
No.  15 
No.  16 
No.  17 
No.  IS 
No.  19 
No.  -20 
No.  '21 

No.r 

No.2:j 
No.  21 
No.  2.-. 
No.  2rl 
No.  27 
No.2S 
No.  29 
No.  30 


-Agency. 

10  miles  north  of  agency  on  White  Clav  Creek. 

20  miles  northwest  of  agency  mouth  of  White  Clay  Creek. 

25  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  White  Rive?, 

15  miks  northeast  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

IS  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

22  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

32  mfles  north  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Grade. 

35  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Porcupine  Creek. 

52  miles  east  of  agency  on  Lake  C^eek. 

30  miles  Borth-northeast  of  agen^  on  Porcupine  Creek. 

25  mUet  northeast  of  agency  on  Porcupine  Creek. 

40  milee  northeast  of  agency  on  American  Horse  Creek. 

45  mllot  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Kodicine  Root  Creek. 

40  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Littie  Woond  Creek. 

45  miles  northeast  i>f  agency  on  No  Flesh  Greek. 

.50  miles  eostnortheast  of  agency  on  Com  Creek. 

A5  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Bear  Crtek.  « 

60  nulcs  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Potato  Creek. 

80  mSes  northeast  of  as^ncy  on  Lone  Tree  Creek. 

15  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  White  Clay  Creek. 

30  miles  north  of  agency  on  White  River. 

6  miles  north  of  agency  on  White  Clay  Greek. 

5  miles  east  of  agency  on  Wolf  Creek. 

50  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Medicine  Root  Creek. 

On  Porcupine  Creek. 


SUPPLEMENT  NO.  2,— ROSEBUD  DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Blackpipe 

Comrroek 

Cut  Meat 

He  Dog's  Camp... 

Ironwood 

Little  Crow*s 

Milk's  Camp 

Oak  Creek , 

Pincrrwk , 

Rodl/eaf 

Rosebud  Day. 

Spring  Crook 

Upper  (^it  Meat.,. 
Wliirlwind  SolJier 

WhitoLako 

Wood 


30  mUes  northwest  of  agency  on  Blackpipe  Creek. 

37  mfles  northwest  of  agency  at  jimction  of  Bla(±pipe  and  Cera  Greek. 

13  milefi  northeast  of  agency  on  Cut  Meat  Creek. 

15  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  branch  of  Cut  Moat  Creek. 
8  miles  west  of  agency. 

40  miles  northeast  of  agency;  fiO  mUps  north  Valentine,  Ncbr.;  75  mile* 

southwest  Chamberlain,  8.  Dak. 
100  miles  oast  of  agency  on  Ponca  Creek. 
30  miles  northeast  of  agency;  45  miles  north  of  Valentine,  Nebr. 
28  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Little  White  Riycr. 
25  miles  northwest  of  agency. 
At  asmnoy. 
17  miles  southwest  of  agency. 

16  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  Cut  Meat  Creek. 

55  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Oak  Creek,  4  miles  south  of  White  River. 

Lake  View,  S.  Dak. 

35  miles  northeast  of  i^ncy. 


3.  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.  C,  Percival  Hall,  president. 

4.  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  Stephen  M.  Newman,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  president. 

5.  Territory  of  Hawaii.    (See  pages  36,  97,  122,  191.) 

6.  Territory  of  Maska.    (See  pages  35,  40,  43,  190.) 

VI. — Department  of  Agriculture:  Educational  AcnTrrrBs. 

Through  the  States  Relations  Service  ( A.  C.  Tnie,  director)  affiliates  with  the  State  agricultural  coll€»^es 
and  experiment  stations,  under  the  acts  of  Congress  granting  funds  to  these  institutions  for  agricultural 
experiment  statimis  and  cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  acts  of  Conjrress  making  appropriations  to  this  department  tor  Dinners'  cooperative 
demonstration  work,  investigations  relating  toagrlcullural  schools,  farmers'institotes,  and  home eeooeniics 
and  t)ie  maintenance  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Gtiara. 

VII. — Department  op  Labor:  Educational  Activities. 

A.  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Richard  K.  Camplwll,  commi5«ioner;  Raymond  F.  Crist,  deputy  com- 
missioner.   Cooperates  with  public  schools  in  the  education  of  immigrant  adults.    The  public  schools  in 
1,754  communities  have  so  far  "cast  their  lot  with  the  bureau  in  a  national  cititenshlp-building  under  * 
taking." 

B.  Information  and  Education  Service.  (Acts  largely  as  a  means  for  circulating  patriotic  propagau'li 
in  connection  with  the  Labor  Department  activities,  and  more  specifically,  the  U.  S.  Employment  Servica 
program): 

(1)  Education  work.    Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  In  charge  of  critical  survey  of  all  publicity  work  of  divi«ion. 

(2)  Industrial  plants.    F.  M.  Hawley,  in  charge  of  in.«?plrationaI  work  in  indu.strial  planUs. 

(3)  Periodicals.  Mrs.  K.  C  Taylor,  in  charge  of  providing  newspapers  and  magazines  with  leature 
stories  and  other  literature  in  regard  to  war  labor  activities. 
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(4)  Speakers'  Service:  (a)  To  send  speakers  Into  the  fleW  provided  with  literature  and  speeches  and 
eeneral  information  for  presentation  to  the  public  through  public  halls,  theaters,  etc.  (b)  Movies j^nd 
correspondence,  (c)  To  advertise  all  United  States  Employment  Service  activities,  by  means  of  inspira- 
tional posters,  etc. 

C.  Training  and  dilution  service,  Charles  T.  piayton,  chief  (establiihod  to  meet  the  needs  created  by 
inducting  untrained  workers  into  factories  requiring  specially  trained  persons).  Its  purposes  are:  (1)  To 
ascertain  the  best  methods  used  in  various  plants  and  industrial  establishments  for  training  workers  to  do 
speeific  work;  (2)  to  ascertain  needs  for  such  training  of  workers;  (3)  to  provide  information  on  this 
subject  to  the  various  plants,  IndastrLU  establishments,  and  employees:  (4)  to  promote  such  traiaing 
wherever  it  is  necessary  or  desirable;  (5)  to  inspect  operation  of  such  training  and  report  thereon;  (fi)  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  In  all  of  this  work;  (7)  to  take  up  problem  ot 
dilution  if  neocssary;  I.  e.,  to  reorganize  work  so  that  a  large  part  formerly  handled  by  skilled  workmen  may 
be  handled  by  unskilled  workmen. 

VIII. — Independbnt  Establishments:  Editcational  AcTrvrrres. 

I.  library  of  Congre««<4,  Herbert  Putnam,  librarian,    (^^'llile  not  a  leading  Hbrary,  boi  primaFiiy  and 
es^ntially  a  rofereaoe  library,  the  Library  of  OongrMs  matatalnti  aa  inter-library  hNua  systeni«  by  wtaidi 
■fecuUsarrioe  la  reiMiared  to  flchotership  by  the  loBdiBg  of  booka  to  other  hbrarles  for  the  use  of  Inve^^ 
enpacad  in  eanous  research.) 

3.  Smithsonian  iwtitatian,  Charlea  D.  Waloott,  aaeretary: 

(a)  United  SUtcs  Natioaal  Moaeoaft  (inchidtag  tha  National  OaUery  of  Art),  Rkhard  Rathbun^aaBistani 
aacictaiy  In  oharge);  (fr)  Btirean  of  Anericaa  Ethnokigy,  J.  IpTaller  Vawkes,  chief;  (c)  National  Aaadamy 
of  Sciences,  Charles  D.  Walcott,  president;  (d)  National  Research  Council,  CJeorge  £.  Hale,  chakman; 
(e)  American  Historical  Associatioa. 

3.  The  Panama  Canal.    (See  p.  35.) 

4.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

5.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education:  i  Members— David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agricultim^ 
chairman;  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  William  B.  WUsoo,  Secretary  of  Labor;  P.  P. 
Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education;  James  P.  Munroe,  vice  chairman;  Charlea  A.  Greathoueo;  Arthur 
E.  Holder. 

Executive  staff— C.  A.  Prossar,  director;  Layton  S.  Hawkins,  chief  of  the  Toeatlonal  education  division; 
Charles  H.  Winslow,  chief  of  the  research  diru^lon;  T.  B.  Kidner,  acting  chief  of  the  rehabilitation  divi* 
don;  Lewis  H.  Carris,  assistant  director  for  Industrial  education;  Josephine  T.  Berry,  aaaistaat  director 
for  home  economics  education;  F.  G.  Nichols,  assistant  director  for  commercial  education;  W.  G.  Huounel, 
assistant  director  for  agricultural  education;  £.  Joeeph  Aronoff,  secretary;  C.  £.  Alden,  chief  clerk;  U.  F. 
Dolan,  disbursing  officer;  D.  J.  Richardson,  legal  adviser. 

Waslungton  office-«)l  E  Street  NW. 

Regional  offices— New  York  City,  room  915,  14o  West  Forty-fifth  Street;  Atlanta,  Oa,,  1227  Candler 
Building;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1012  Merchants  Bank  Building;, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  310  Grand  Avenue  Templa 
Building;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  546  Monadnoek  Buikling. 

6.  Council  of  National  Defense:  Committee  on  Labor:  Welfare  Work  Committee:  (1)  Industrial  safety 
(studying  accident  prevention,  etc.);  I^.  R.  Palmer,  chairman.  (2)  Sanitation  (covering  a  wida  (ktld  of 
activities  in  shop}  indu^strial  oommitteas  and  public).  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Evans,  chairman.  (3)  Industrial  train- 
ing for  the  war  omergoncy  (studying  advisability  and  methods  of  training  for  unskilled  workers.  Work- 
ing with  but  not  supplanted  by  Training  and  Dilution  Service  of  Department  of  Utbor.  See  under  Vesti- 
bule schools).  (4)  Recreation  (studying  need  for  and  be^t  methods  of  introducing  recreational  activltiaa 
in  communities,  etc.),  Dr.  George  J.  Fisher,  chairman.  (5)  Public  education  in  health  matters  (supple- 
menting work  of  Public  Health  Service;  largely  devoted  to  propaganda  work).  Dr.  A.  H.  Doty,  chairman 
(6)  Standard  guides  for  employers,  A.  Parker  Davis,  chairman. 

Section  on  industrial  training  for  the  war  emergency  of  the  Committee  on  Welfare  Work,  H.  £.  Uile% 
chairman  of  section. 

Training  departmenU  or  vttiibult  »ch(MU — 
Recording  and  Computing  Machines  Co'.,  C.  U.  Carpenter,  C.  P.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Curtiss  Aeroplane  Corporation,  J.  W.  Russell,  Director  of  Training,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  J.  F.  Johnson,  Director  of  Training,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  J.  F.  Johnson,  Director  of  Training,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company,  Charles  Baker,  Director  of  Training,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  F.  P.  Beall,  Vice  President,  Detroit,  Mich. 

» The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  EJducation  has  been  charged  with  the  resjKmsibiKty  of  rcedncatlng 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  use  the  resources  of  e!rtating  institutions 
and,  w  far  as  practicable,  to  train  men  in  hwtitntlons  as  near  as  possible  to  their  homes.  The  board  i» 
limited  in  its  work  of  vocational  education  to  beneficiaries  of  the  war  risk  Insurance  act.  Men  are  re- 
ceived for  training  after  they  are  discharged  from,  the  hospitals  and  from  tlw  Army.  As  rapidly  as  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau  furnishes  names,  the  board  endeavors  to  secwe  training  arrangements  for  thoso 
who  need  education  and  can  profit  by  it. 
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Lincoln  Motor  Company,  J.  M.  Eaton,  Assistant  to  President,  Detroit,  Mich. 

NTsrton  Grinding  Company,  John  C.  Spenoe,  Superintendent,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company,  Ralph  E.  Thompson,  Factory  Superintendent,  Boston,  1 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Charles  B.  Cook,  Vice  President,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Scoville  Manufacturing  Company,  Charles  M.  Warner,  Director  of  Training,  Waterbury,  ( 

Remington  Arms  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Bullard  Engineering  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  H.  E.  Harris  Engineering  Company,  H.  E.  Harris,  President,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Trogo  Motor  Company,  E.  M.  Blxly,  Director  of  Training,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  L.  O.  Pethick,  Director  of  Training,  New  Haven,  ComL 

Taft-Peirce  ManuCactiuIng  Company,  Charles  K.  Oumey,  Supervisor,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Brown  <5t  Sbarpe  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Crompton  A  Knowles  Loom  Works,  H.  E.  Blanchord,  Director  of  Training,  Worcester,  Maat. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Charles  R.  Stiutevant,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mast. 

John  Bath  A  Ciunpany,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Graton  &  Knight  Company,  F.  W.  Goodrich,  General  Superintendent,  Worcester,  Mass. 

(Note:  The  following  companies  in  Worcester  have  taken  over  for  the  summer  the  Worcester  Tndi 
School  for  the  upgrading  of  their  mechanics:  Morgan  Construction  Company,  Norton  Grinding  Company, 
Norton  Company,  Leland  Gifford  Company,  Wbitoomb  Blaisdell  Madiine  Tool  Company.) 
Blanchard  Machine  Company,  W.  W.  Blackman,  Superintendent,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
E.  W.  Bliss  Company  (torpedo  factory),  H.  '^.  Blanchard,  Chairman  Committee  on  Foremen,  BrooUy^ 

N.  Y. 
Ford  Instrument  Company,  S.  L.  Smith,  Director  of  Training,  New  York  City. 
Pierce- Arrow  Company,  Daniel  B.  Webster,  Factory  School  Instructor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
King  Sewing  Machine  Company,  William  D.  Dashner,  Director  of  Training,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Air  Brake  Company,  George  W.  G.  Poole,  Director  of  Training,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Seneca  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  R.  Smith,  Factory  Manager,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Savage  Arms  Company,  R.  H.  Wallace,  Personnel  Superintendent,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Disston  &  Soas,  A.  S.  Carter,  Director  of  Training,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  * 
Fayette  R.  Plumb  (Inc.),  William  D.  Plumb,  Factory  Manager,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
Hess  Bright  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Roberts  Filter  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Edd3rstone  Plant,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Naval  Aircraft  Factory,  League  Island,  E.  J.  Schoettle,  Director  of  Training,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Company,  Hog  Island,  E.  W.  Miller,  Director  of  Trminini;  Flili* 

delphia,  Pa. 
Newton  Machine  Tool  Company,  Nioholas  P.  Lloyd,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Warren  Webster  Company,  Mr.  Fitts,  Manager,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
L.  H.  Gilmer  Company,  Mr.  Disston,  Employment  Manager,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Burke  Electric  Company,  Gustave  Faure,  Director  of  Training,  Erie,  Pa.  ^ 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  G.  T.  Fonda,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
J.  O.  Brill  Company,  R.  B.  Liddcll,  General  Superintendent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

lAieds  <t  Northrup  Company,  W.  M.  C.  Kimber,  Vice-President,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
David  Lupton  Sons  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

North  American  Motors  Company,  George  Lees,  Secretary  and  Works  Manager,  Pottstown,  Fli 
Standard  Aircraft  Corporation.  Maurice  J.  Sullivan,  Director  of  Training,  Elisabeth,  N.  J. 
Sncad  <fe  Company  Iron  Works,  David  Clark,  Carl  Schultz,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Spicer  Manuf^turlng  CJorapany,  Thomas  C.  Vail,  Superintendent,  PlalnOeld,  N.  J, 
International  Motors  Company,  L.  S.  Ayer,  Fa<-tory  Manager,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 
Woodbury  Bag  and  Loalin?  Company,  H.  J.  Laml>om,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
Barboiu"  Flax  Spinning  t^ompany,  Robert  Barbour,  President,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
A  merican  Bronze  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
I^o.Ikc  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(  iiuinnati  Milling  Machine  Company,  Frederick  A.  Goicr,  President,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati  Grinder  Company,  Arthur  C.  HoeQnghoil,  Director  of  Training,  Cincinnati,  Ohii. 
Cituinnati  Planer  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cinoinuati  Bickford  Tool  Company,  D.  c.  Klausmeycr,  Director  of  Training,  Cincinnati,  Ohto. 
O.iklcy  Machine  Tool  Company,  Albert  A.  Thayer,  Treasurer,  Cincinnati,  Ohjo. 
li'ickcye  Twist  Drill  Company,  J.  F.  Me  vers.  Superintendent,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
>f  or^aa  Engineering  Company,  S.  P.  Hiill,  Employment  Manager,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
National  Cash  Roister  Company,  A.  C.  I^mpman,  Director  of  Training,  Dajrton,  Ohio. 
Ohraer  Fare  Register  Company,  A.  J.  Haas,  Employment  Manager,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  TImken  Roller  Bearing  Company,  F.  T.  Mackay,  Employment  Manager,  Canton,  Ohio, 
Josci>h  &  Feiss  Company,  May  Thomsen,  Employment  Department,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Hosier  Safe  Company,  P.  G.  Kette,  Hamflton,  Ohio. 

Sprague  Electric  Company. 

Rome  Wire  Company,  H.  T.  Dyett,  President,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Ford  Motor  Company,  S.  8.  Marquis,  Director  of  Training,  Detroit,  Mich.  '^ 

Long  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Studebaker  Corporation,  F.  A.  Brenner,  Plant  Superintendent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Solvay  Process  Company,  E.  R.  Mauror,  Superintendent  of  Shops,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Morgan  <t  Wright  Company,  J.  H.  Mulloy,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  R.  8.  Drummond,  Detroit,  Mich. 

General  Aluminum  A  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  R.  B.  Fleming,  Supervisor  of  Employment,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I>odgc  Brothers,  F.  J.  Hcyms,  Worfc  Manager,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit  Lubricator  Company,  O.  B.  Duffleld,  Superhitendent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Timken  Detroit  Axle  Company,  W.  L.  McKay,  Factory  Manager,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Steel  Products  Company,  C.  W.  Miller,  General  Manager,  Cleveland,  Ohio. . 

Stenotype  Company,  Edward  Schlldhauer,  President,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Haskellite  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  K.  Pritchett,  Purchase  Manager,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Company,  J.  W.  Wilson,  Director  of  Training,  Alma,  Mich. 

Sparks  Withington  Company,  William  Parker,  Vlce-I*residcnt,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Illinois  Tool  Works,  J.  D.  Sherman,  Factory  Manager,  Chicago,  111. 

Union  Special  Machines  Company,  n.  B.  Johnson,  Factory  Manager,  Chicago,  111. 

Tho5.  A.  Edison  (Inc.),  Orange,  N.  J. 

Western  Cartridge  Company,  J.  L.  Donnelly,  Secretary,  East  Alton,  lU. 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  F.  B.  Hamerly,  Works  Manager,  Aurora,  IlL 

Diamond  Chain  &  Manufacturing  Company,  L.  W.  Wallace,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

General  Electric  Company,  E.  H.  Barnes,  Superintendent,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Pawling  Si.  Harnisclifeger  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Optical  Company,  Royal  Parkinson,  Employment  Manager,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Coqjpany,  Jos.  A.  Home,  Vice  President,  A.  F.  Bardwell,  Statuford,  ComL 

Cray  &  Davis  (Inc.),  T.  M.  Allen,  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  Boston,  Mass. 

Blanchard  Machine  Company,  Geo.  E.  HUl,  Director  ol  Training,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ' 

Carlton  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Locomobile  Company  of  America,  H.  H.  Edge,  Factory  Manager,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Willys-Morrow  CJompany,  J.  E.  Morrow,  Secretary  and  General  Manager,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

BtaixUrd  Parts  Company,  H.  E.  Clay,  Plant  Manager,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  C.  D.  Rice,  Factory  Manager,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Tb«  kdHomimg  firms  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  are  using  the  vestibule  principle  in  special  e(Torts  at  training 
imnViMxl  men  in  their  shops:  The  Heald  Machine  Company;  Bradley  Car  Works;  Reed  Prentice  Com- 
pany; Sleeper  &  Hartley  (Inc.);  Rice  Barton  &  Falos. 

National  League  of  Women  Workers:  National  Service  Coiurse.  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
(Training  course  for  girls*  recreational  work.) 

7.  War  Industries  Board:  Employment  Management  Section,  Captain  Boyd  Fisher,  Director.  War 
Emergency  Courses  in  Employment  Management,  E.  D.  Jones,  Director  of  Course  Materiab. 

The  Government  courses  on  employment  management  are  conducted  under  the  general  guidance  of  a 
joint  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  various  departments,  and  under  the  direct  supervision  o( 
a  staff  organized  as  the  Employment  Management  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

The  instruction  is  given  at  leading  educational  and  industrial  centers  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  coopen^ 
tlon  with  institutions  of  higher  education  under  the  auspices  of— 

(1)  The  War  Department— Ordnance  Department;  Quartermaster  General;  General  Staff,  Committet 
on  Education;  Adjutant  General's  Office,  Committee  on  Classification.  (2)  The  Navy  Department. 
(3)  The  Department  of  Labor— War  Labor  PoUcies  Board;  United  States  Employment  Service;  Woman- 
in-Industry  Service.  (4)  The  War  Industries  Board.  (5)  The  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.    (6)  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  cooperation  with: 

a.  Boston— Harvard  University;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Boston  University.  5.  New 
York— Columbia  University;  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  c.  Rochester— University  of  Rochester. 
d.  Pittsburgh— Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  e.  Seattle,  Wash.— Univer- 
sity of  Washington.  /.  Berkeley,  Cal.— University  of  Cedifomia.  g.  Cincinnati— University  of  Cincinnati. 
h.  Clevelemd— Case  School  of  Applied  Science;  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

8.  United  States  Shipping  Board— Merchant  Marine. 

<  1  >  Jftufigation  Schools  for  Training  Deck  Officers:  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Bcd^y  Jcnes,  Instructor;  Council  Chamber,  City  Building,  Rockland,  Me.,  Capt.  Charles  R.  Magee, 
Instructor;  Council  Chamber,  City  Hall,  Portland,  Me.,  Capt.  Frank  A.  Wilson,  Instnictor;  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Capt.  John  Bond,  Instructor;  Seamen's  Church  Institute,  2S  South  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Capt.  Robert  Hunthigton,  Instructor;   Uttmak's  Academy,  8  State  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
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Capt.  Friti  Uttmark,  Instructor,  Dickinson  High  School,  Newark  and  Palisade  Avernie,  Jersey  City,  N.  J; 
Capt  Allred  B.  Wilson,  Instractor,  Kngineering  Building,  Philadelplila,  Pur,  Samuel  Goodvin  Barton,  I^ 
itructor;  Customhouse,  Baltimoce,  Md.,  J.  W.  Llodao,  InatnietDr;  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buflding.  Qnnbf 
and  Freemason  Streets,  Norfolk,  Va.,  John  H.  Stansbory,  Instru^or;  Board  of  Trade  BuHdinc.  T^mpa^ 
Fla.,  NIel  Storter,  Instructor,  Conti  and  Royal  Streets,  New  Oxteana,  La^  Capt.  Bmest  E.  Bonnar  Di^ 
Instructor;  Ferry  Building,  San  Franciaeo,  CaL,  Dr.  Storia  Efnarson,  Instructor;  Chamber  of  C^Mnmerc^ 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Capt.  Hugo  C  Frerieha,  Instmctor.  UniTrasity  of  Wasblngtoa,  Seattle,  WaalL,  J.  K. 
Gould,  Instructor;  Federal  Building,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Prof.  Cbailea  D.  Shane,  Instructor;  Portland  RaO- 
way  Light  &,  Power  Co.  Building,  First  and  Aldar  Streets,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Dr.  Arthur  R.  WSliami, 
Instructor;  Federal  BuUdtng,  sixth  floor,  Chicago,  BL,  Dr.  Oliver  J,  liCe,  Instructor,  C«se  School  ol  Applied 
Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Patter  0.  Pettetson,  Instructor;  352  PostOtBce  Buildhig,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Donald 
Wise,  Instractor. 

(2)  Engimtring  SchooU  for  T\ttMnf  Ettfinetr  Ofjkfn:  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teehnolagy,  Cara- 
brid^,  Mass.,  Prof.  Edward  F.  Mfller,  Instructor;  Diokinsan  High  School,  Newark  and  Palisade  Avame, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  L.  R.  Smith,  Instructor;  Phikdelphia  Bpuiae  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa^  Clinton  K. 
Shaw,  Instructor;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  BalUmore,  Md.,  W^iUiam  J.  Dana,  Instructor;  PraU  In- 
stitute, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Samuel  S.  Edmand,  Instructor;  Seamen's  Church  Institute,  25  Soath  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Robert  Huntington,  Instructor;  Tulane  University  o(  Louisiana,  New  Orleans. 
La.,  Prof.  James  M.  Robert,  Instructor;  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  D.  W.  Dkxkie,  Instructor, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash..  Prof.  Henry  D.  Suziallo,  Instructor;  Case  School  of  Applied 
Scirnce,  (  leveland,  Ohio,  Prof.  Frederick  II.  Vose,  Instructor;  Armour  Institute  of  Todmology,  Chicago^ 
HI.,  Prof.  George  F.  Oebhardt,  Instructor. 

(3^  Institutes  for  Purpose  of  Training  Deck  arid  Engineer  Cretcs  for  the  Iferdiant  Jfarhu:  (a)  Training 
shii  5  in  operation  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Charles  E.  LitUefield,  Receiving  Station,  Sea  Training 
Department.  U.  S.  S.  B.  Recruiting  Service,  172  Border  Street,  East  Boston,  Mass.  S.  S.  Calcin  Austin, 
S.  S.  Governor  Dinglcy,  S.  S.  Governor  Cobb.  (6)  Training  ship  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Isaac  N.  Hib- 
berd,  369  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  S.  S.  Iris,  (c)  Training  ships  under  the  supervision  of  Wiliiam 
J.  Grarahs,  860  Stuart  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  S.  S.  Chippewa,  S.  S.  Iroquois,  (d)  Training  ship  imder 
the  supervision  of  Capt,  Irving  L.  Evans,  Room  504,  Marion  Building,  1276  West  Third  Street,  Clev eland, 
Ohio.  S.  S.  Missouri,  (e)  Training  ship  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Ernest  E.  B.  Drake,  Conti  and 
Roynl  Strrpts.  New  Orleans,  La.     MandetiUe.  * 

9.  Tnited  Stales  Shipping  Board:  Emergency  Fleet  Cwporation,  Education  and  Training  Secticoi, 
L«uiv  K.  Keber,  Director. 

(i,»  S hi pyaTds  having  Trainivg  Departments:^  American  Intematicnal  Corporation,  Hog  Island,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  E.  W.  Miller,  Director;  Atlantic  Corporation,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  E.  W.  Kempton,  Director; 
Baltimore  D.  D.  A  S.  B.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Thos.  Holston.  Director;  Bayles Shipyards,  (Inc.),  Port  Jef- 
ferson, Lons  It^land,  N.  Y.,  T.  O.  Hawley,  Director;  Bethlehem  S.  B.  Corporation,  Fore  River,  Quinty, 
Mass..  O.  H.  Tomlin,  Diret  lor;  Beliilebem  S.  B.  Corporati(m,  Harlan  Plant,  Wamlngton,  Del.,  G.A.Wom, 
Director;  Bethlchrm  S.  B.  Corporation,  Sparrows  Point  Plant,  Baltimore,  Md.,  W.  T.  BnUer,  Director; 
Chester  S.  B.  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  J.  W.  L.  Hale,  Director;  Doullut  Williams.  New  Orleans,  L«.,  H.B.  Schol- 
fieM,  Director;  Downey  S.  B.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  J.  M.  Carver,  Director;  Federal  S.  B.  Co.,  Harkes- 
sack  River,  N.  J.,  O.  Downs,  Director;  Housatonic  S.  B.  Co.,  Stratford,  Conn.,  C.  D.  Wallach,  Director: 
Jahncke  S.  B.  Corporation,  New  Orleans,  La.,  M.  F.  Chatellier,  Director;  Johnson  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion, Mariners  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  not  appointed:  Manitowoc  S.  B.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Cyrus  A.  Casey, 
Director;  Maryland  S.  B.  Co.,  Sellers  Point,  Md.,  J.  M.  Ferguson,  Director;  McDougall-Duluth  Co..  Dn- 
luth,  Minn.,  W.  S.  Covey,  Director:  Merchants  S.  B.  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  M.  C.  Miller.  Director;  MerriD-Ste- 
venn  S.  B.  Corporation,  Jacksonx  ille  Plant,  JacksonvUle,  Fla.,  C.  W.  Hesch,  Director;  Mobile  S.  B.Co.,  Mo- 
bfle,  Ala..  H.  K.  Maitland,  Director:  Moore  S.  B.  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,Chas.  Wentwort  Hill,  Director;  New- 
burph  Shipyards,  (Inc.),  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  W.  S.  Wells,  Director;  Newport  News,  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  Co.,  New- 
port  News,  Va.,  W.  B.  Ashe,  Director;  Pusey  &.  Jones,  New  Jersey  Plant,  Gloucester.  N.  J.,  H.  V.  Mason, 
Director;  Pusey  <k  Jones,  Pennsylvania  I^lant,  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  H.  V.  Mason,  Director;  Pusey  *  Jcmes, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  W.  W.  Spiegelhalter,  Director;  Saginaw  S.  B.  Co.,  Saginaw,  Micli.;  Standard 
8.  B.  Co.,  Shooters  Island.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  G.  B.  Spencer.  Director;  Staten  Island  S.  B.  Co.,  Port 
Riclimond,  N.  Y.,  J.  H.  Davidson,  Director;  Submarine  Boot  Corporatirm,  Newark,  N.  J.,  H.  H.  Tukey, 
Director:  Sun  S.  B.  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  Wm.  F.  Wright,  Director;  Tampa  S.  B.  &  Engr.  Co.,  Tampa.  Fla., 
Max  Kreher,  Director. 

(  2)  Shipyards  Having  Instructors*  Training  CeiUers:^  American  International  Corporation,  Hog  Island, 
niiladclphia,  E.  M.  Longficld,  Director:  American  S.  B.  Co.,  Brunswick  Plant,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  R.  E. 
KIIi'<,  Director;  American  S.  B.  Co.,  Detroit  Plant,  Detroit,  Mich.,  (B.  L.  AflBeck),*  Director;  Atlantic 

>  A  Training  Deportment  is  maintained  by  a  shipyard  for  the  teaching  of  shipyard  crafts  to  green  work- 
men. The  teaching  staff  of  a  Training  Department  is  trained  under  the  supervisicm  of  the  Educatlcnal 
and  Training  Section,  but  is  paid  by  the  shipyard. 

» Instructor  training  centers  are  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  skilled  workmen  how  to  impart 
their  knowledge  to  others,  and  uxwn  completion  of  their  work  they  become  Inrtnjctors  in  the  training 
departments  at  thcfr  respective  yards.  The  teaching  staff  of  a  training  center  is  composed  of  the  regular 
staff  Imtnictors  of  the  Education  and  Training  Section. 

»  Names  of  local  directors  in  parentheses  bidicate  the  men  formerly  in  charge  of  centers  which  have  now 
completed  their  work. 
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Corporation.,  Portsmoutb,  N".  H.,  W.  B.  Henry,  Director;  DouUut  Williams,  New  Orleans,  La.,  E.  L. 
Biird,  Director;- Downey  8.  B.  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  (J.  A.  Fisher),  Director;  Federal  8.  B. 
Cwparatian,  TTarVpinaafik  Biver,  N.  J.,  (W.  A.  Kreider),  Director;  Grotoa  Iron  Works,  Groton,  Conn., 
E.  W.  Beck,  Director;  Craig  S.  B.  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  M.  J.  Kane,  Director;  Hanlon  D.  D.  A  S.  B.  Co., 
Oakland,  Cal.,  F.  W.  Wetmoro,  Director;  Housatonic  S.  B.  Co.  (Inc.),  Stratford,  Conn.,  (E.  A.  Krauso), 
Director;  Liberty  8.  B.  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  A.  F.  Dodge,  Director;  Manitowoc  S.  B.  Co.,  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  D,  E.  Oarver,  Director;  McDougall-Duluth  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  (T.  F.  Fisher),  Director;  Maryland 
8.  B.  Co.,  SoUers  Point,  Baltimore,  Md.,  E.  D.  Dee,  Director;  Merchants  S.  B.  Corporation  Plant,  Bristol, 
Pa.,  C.  A.  Borridge,  Director;  Merrill-Stevens  S.  B.  Corporation  Jack  riant,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  H.  W. 
Clarke,  Director;  Mobile  8.  B.  Co.>  Mobile,  Ala.,  W.  E.  Fiske,  Director;  Moore  8.  B.  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal., 
H.  B.  Adanos,  Director;  Newport  News  8.  B.  &  D.  D.  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  (C.  M.  Bennett),  Director; 
Ncwburgh  Sliipyards  (Inc.),  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  M.  Q.  TwidieU,  Director;  Northwest  Steel  Co.,  Portland; 
Oreg.,  Newton  Van  Daben,  Director;  Pacific  Coast  8.  B.  Co.,  San  Frandsoo,  Cal.,  N.  D.  Cook,  Director; 
Pensacola  8.  B.  Co.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  W.  E.  Fiske,  Director;  Shattuck  S.  B.  Corporation,  Pl«»tauqua 
River,  P<nismflfuth,  N.  H.,  (M.  J.  Moriarty),  Director;  Standard  S.  B.  Corporation,  Mariners'  Harbor, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  (A.  W.  Dodge),  Director;  Staten  Island  8.  B.  Co.,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  CTias. 
R.  Bennett,  Director;  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jay  Fiske,  Director;  Sun  S.  B.Co., 
Chester,  Pa.,  W.  A.  Krieder, director;  Tood  S.  B.  A  Constr.  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  B.  L.  Affieck,  Director; 
Union  Construction  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  F.  W.  Alder,  Director;  Virginia  S.  B.  Co.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  H. 
8.  Hall,  Directon  Western  Pipe  *  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  P.  D.  Croncy,  Director. 

10.  United  States  Geographic  Board,  Andrew  Braid,  chairman, 

11.  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  Charles  Moore,  chairman. 

IX. — Pbincipal  State  School  Officers.* 


states  and  officers. 


Official  designation. 


Address. 


Alabama: 

Spright  Dowell 

James  N.  Gunnels 

R.  E.TidweU 

J.  B.Hobdy 

J.  L.Sibley 

John  B.Clark 

J.  S.  Thomas , 

W.  C.  Bfaisingame 

Akska: 

Lester  D.  Henderson., 
Arizona: 

C.  O.Case , 

Frank  Dykes , 

I.  Coledny 

Arkansas: 

J.  L.  Bond , 

E.  H.  Shinn 

N.  M.  WhaJcy 

A.  B.  Hill 

J.  A.  Presson 

California: 

WUl  C.Wood 

M.  O.Hyatt 


State  siipwintendrnt  of  education 

Chief  clerk 

Director  of  Institutes 

Rural-fichool  agent 

...do 

Secretary  Slate  board  of  teachers'  examiners. 

High-school  in^TJCc  tor 

do 


Commissioner  of  education 

State  snpcrintenlent  of  public  instruction.. 

Assistant  superint^n  1cm 

State  director  of  vocational  education 


State  superintenirnt  of  public  innniction.. 

Deputy 

Assistant  deputy 

Supervisor  of  secondary  schools 

State  agent,  rural  schools  for  Negroes 


Margaret  Schallenberger 

McNaught. 
Edwin  R.  Snyder 


Canal  Zone: 

A.  R.  I^ng 

F.  X.  Karrer 

Alice  Alexan'icr 

Colorado: 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford.. 

Alice  B.  Clark 

Connecticut: 

Charles  D.  Hine 

H.  C.  Morrison 

Morton  Snyder 

F.  J.  Trinder 

Delaware: 

A.  R.  Spald 

L.  C.  Armstrong 

District  of  Cofaimbia: 

K.  L.  Thoiston «••»««.. 

S.  E.  Kramer... — - 

R.  C.  Bruce 


Superintenient  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  siiperlnten  ipnt 

Assistant  si]perintendent  and  commissioner  of  see- 
on  iary  schools. 

Assistant  suporinteji  lent  and  commissioner  of  ele- 
ment^-y  schools. 

Assistant  supcrintrnicnt  an-l  commissioner  of 
vocational  and  in  lustnal  education. 


Superintenicnt  of  schools . 

Superv isor  of  grades 

do 


State  superintenicnt  of  public  instruction. 
Deputy  State  superintcn  lent 


Secretary  of  State  board  of  education 

Assistant  secretary  State  board  of  eiucation . 

High-school  inspector 

Trade-school  supervisor 


State  corami."wioner  of  education. . 
tftatc  supervisor  of  asricult  urc . . . . 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintcn  ient 

do 


Montgomery. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
ITnivorsity. 
Auburn. 

Juneau. 

Phoenix. 

Do. 

Little  Rock. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Sacramenta 

1)0. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Balboa  Heishta 
Do. 
Do. 

Denver. 
Do. 

Hartford. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  BriUln. 

Dover. 

r>o. 

Washin;toiL 
I>o. 
1  Do. 


I  For  other  officers  of  Stato  vocational  boards  see  pP.  149-172. 
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States  and  officers. 


Official  designation. 


Addnai 


Florida: 

W.  N.  Sheats 

R.  L.  Turner 

Sbelton  Phillips 

W.  S.  Cawthon 

GoofKia: 

M.  L.  Brittain 

MlssC.  S.  Parrish 

F.  E.  Lonl 

J.  O.  Marlin 

M.  T>.  Dii^f^tTiin 

Joseph  S.  Stewart 

J.  W.  Stephens 

George  D.  Godard 

IT.iwaii: 

Henry  W.  Kinnev 

Itl.ilio: 

Kihcl  E.  Redfiold 

Fn)ch  A.  Bryan 

Illiu.)is: 

Francis  G.  Blair 

John  Talvin  Ilanua 

V.  J.  Hoffman 

W.  8.  Booth 

InJiana: 

Horace  Ellis  (Linnaeus  H. 
Hinos^  after  March  15). 

Benjamin  J,  Burris 

Robert  K.  Devricks 

J.  O.  rollirolt 

Z.  M.  Smith....'. 

Bertha  I^Ua 

Oscar  H.  Williams.^ 

Fred  Glaiidcn 

Bert  Morgan 

Iowa: 

A.  M.  Deyoe  (P.  E.  McClen- 
nahau,  iifter  July  1,  1919).  " 

F.  I>.  Joseph I 

H.  r.  Hollin,'sworth 

M,  R.  Fayram 

J.  A.  Woolruff I 

F.  A.  Wekh I 

B.  W.  Hoadley I 

Kan^s: 

Lizzie  Wooster 

C.  E.  St.  John 

L.  D.  Whittemore 

C.  C.  Brown 

O.  B.  SevstcT 

Julia  M.  Bton'^ 

J.  A.  Shoenuiker 

W.  S.  Stneder 

Kentucky: 

V.O.  Gilbert 

A,  J.  Jolly 

PaulF.  Mealier 

M.  F.  Po>:iie 

McUenry  Rhoads 

J.  V,  (  bapman 

F.  C.  Button 

LIda  E.  Gardnor 


Louisiana: 

T.  H.  Harris 

r.  A.Ives 

John  M.  Foole 

r.  F.  Trudoau 

liCO  M.  Fttvrot 

P.  L.  QiWx'iiU 

John  R.  Conniff 

(  leora  C.  UoWnnj 

John  E.  Ivoral>ard 

John  Dominique 

M^iillA; 

Angustiis  O.  Thomas. 

G.  W.  Slarkey 

Jo<;iah  W.  Taylor 

H.A.Allan 

Florence  M.  Hale . . . . . 

A.  W.  Gordon 

P.  H.  Smiley 

Bemardine  c'ooney.... 


State  supcrinten  lent  of  public  instruction.. 

State  inspector  of  rural  schools 

....do 

State  high-school  inspector 


State  snpertnten  lent  of  schools 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (North  Georgia). 
State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (South  Georgia).. 
State  supcrvii,or  of  rural  schools  (Middle  Georgia). 

Rural-school  aj^nt , 

State  hi^h-school  inspector  (University  of  Georgia) 

State  school  auditor 

Special  supervisor  (forXegroes) 

Superintendent  of  public  instniction 


State  sijperintenlent  of  public  Instruction.. 
Commissioner  of  od  ucation 


State  superin»en  lent  of  public  instruction 

Hieh-school  in  >i)ector 

Stale  supervisor  of  country  an  A  village  schools. . . 
do 


State  superinten  lent  of  public  Instruction 

Assistant  superinten  lent 

Deputy 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  aisric'iltural  education 

Assistant  in  vocational  education 

High-school  inspector 

Clerk  State  board  of  education 

Clerk  State  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Board. 

State  superintendent  of  public  initruction 


Deputv 

Chief  clerk 

In>i>e<  lor  normal  trainin.t;  in  high  schools.. 
Injector  niral an  1  con>olidated  schools... 

Inspector  graded  an  J  high  schools 

....do 


State  superinten  lent  of  public  inrtruction.. 

Assistant  superin^enient 

Secretary  State  board  of  education 

High-school  super\'i80r 

do 

Rural-school  supervisor 

do 

Chief  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Assistant  superin lenient 

Chief  clerk 

School  inspector 

State  supervisor  of  high  schools 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

do 

State  organizer  school-improvement  leagues  and 
parcnt-teachor  associations. 

State  superinten  lent  of  public  education , 

Hich-school  in>pector 

Chief  State  rural-school  supervisor 

Assistant  Idgh-school  inspector , 

State  agent  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  schools  (State  University ) 
Oiairnian  State  teachers*  examinini?  committee . . . 
State  supervisor  of  home  economics  departments . . 

State  supervisor  of  trade  and  in  lustrial  schoob 

State  supervisor  of  penmanship 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools , 

Deputy 

Agent  for  secondary  education 

Ageat  for  rural  education 

do 

General  agent  for  schools  in  imorganized  townships. 

Supervisor  of  practical  arts 

Supervisor  of  household  arts 


Tallahassee. 
Inverness. 
WUliston. 
GainesTlUe. 

Atlanta. 
Do. 
Maeoa 
Covinjfton. 
Atlanta. 
Athena. 
Atlanta. 
Mihwr. 

HoDohilii. 

Boise. 
Do. 

Springfield. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Inlianapt^ 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

De^MoiiMi 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Topeka. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Frankforl 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lexington. 
Franl*>rt 

Do. 

Do. 


Baton  Roagu 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Natchltochai. 

Augusta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Oorham. 
Farminftoa 
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states  and  officers. 


Official  designation. 


Address. 


Maryland: 

M.  Bates  Stephens 

Q.  H.  Reavis 

8.  M.  North 

Wm.  J.  UoUowaf 

J.  W.  Huffinjjton 

H.  F.  Cotterman 

L.  A.  Kmerson 

Agnes  Saunders 

William  Burdick 

Isaac  1#.  Otis 

Kas^^husetts: 

Payson  Smith 

Frank  W.  WriKht 

Robert  O.  Small 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley... 

Burr  F.  Jones 

Walter  L.  Hamilton .» . 

Kobert  I.  Bramhall 

M.  NorcrossStratton... 

Edward  C.  Baldwin.... 
Michigan: 

Fred  L.  Keeler 

John  M.  Munson 

Q.N.  Otwell 

W.  L.  Coffey 

Ella  M.Smith 

Minnesota: 

J.M.  McConneU 

P.  C.  Tonning 

O.  M.  Cesander 

E.  M.  PiUllips 

Annie  E.  Shelland 

8.  A.Challman 

R.  B.  MacLean 

J.  O.  Norby 

E.  T.Critchett 


H.  E.  Flynn 

C.  C.  Swain 

E.  M.  PhilUps,-.. 

B.M.Gilo 

G.  A.  McGa^^•ey.. 

Mildred  Weigley.. 
Midsisaippi: 

W.  KBond 

J.  W.  Broom 

J.  T.  Caaioun 

J.C.  Fant 

BuraHilbnn 

F.J.Hubbard.... 
Missouri: 

Samuel  A.  Baker.. 

W.  M.  Oakerson.. 

P.  P.Callaway.... 

D.W.Clayton.... 

F.C.Irion 

T.J.Walker 

A.O.Capps 

Montana: 


May  Trumper. 
L.  R.  Foote.... 


State  superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Supervisor  of  colored  schools 

Supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  industrial  education 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  physical  education 

Sui>er visor  of  entrance  to  professional  schools. 

State  commissioner  of  education 

Deputy  conmiissioner 

do 

Agent  for  high  schools 

Agent  for  elementary  schools... 

Agent  for  research , 

Agent  for  registration  of  teachers 

Agent  for  industrialteacber  training  courses.. 
Business  agent 


State  superintendent  of  publicinstructlon.. 

Deputy  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

....do 

County  normal  supervisor 


Sta te superintendent  of  olucatlon 

Assistant 

do 

High-school  inspector 

Rural-school  supervisor 

Commissioner  of  school  bui  Idings 

Graded-school  inspector 

Assistant  inspector 

Director  teaoners' employment  biu-eau  and  secre- 
tary of  teachers' retirement  fund. 

Supervisor  teachers'  trulning  departments 

Rural-school  commissioner 

Director  of  vocational  educat  ion 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  Industrial  training 

Supervisor  of  home  economics  training 

State  superintendent  of  public  education. 


Assistant  superintendent  of  public  education. 

Stitc  supervisor  rural  schools 

Uigli-school  inspec  tor 

State  supervisor  of  Negro  schools 

Director  of  secondary  agricultural  education.. 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

Chief  clerk 

Teacher-training  Inspector 

High-school  inspector 

do 

Rural-school  Inspector 

Statistician 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction.. 

Deput  y 

Rural-school  inspector 

....do 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction . ., 
A33istant  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Normal- training  inspector 

Rural-school  inspector 


Adelaide  M.  Ayer 

Charles  M.  Reinoehl.... 
Nebraska: 

W.  H.  Clemmons 

J.  A.  Woodard 

Cora  A.  Thompson 

A.  H.  Dixon 

^     AliceFlorer 

Nevada:* 

W.J.  Hunting. 

Bertha  C.  Knemeyer. .. 

James  V.  Comerford 

ChaunccT  W.  Smith . . . 

George  E.  McCracken . . 

O.  E.  Anderson 

„    UslieE.  Brlgham 

New  Hampshire: 

E.  W.^tterfleld 

2«or?e  H.  Whitcher . . . 

Harriet  L.  Huntress. . . . 

JamesN.  Pringle 

1  On  leav«  of  absence  with  Federal  Board 


State  superintendent  of  publicinstructlon.... 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

do 

.....do 

.--.do 

do 

State  director  of  vocational  education. 


State  superintendent  of  public  lastniction 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

do 

....do 


Baltimore, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Boston. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Lansing. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Paul. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Minneapolis. 
St.  raul. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Jackson. 

Do. 

Do. 
University, 
Collins. 
Jackson. 

Jeflerson  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Helena. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Lincoln. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Carson  City. 

Elko. 

Ely. 

Fallon. 

Reno. 

Las  Ve^tf. 

Carson  City. 

Concord. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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states  and  officers. 


Official 


AddNM. 


New  Hampshire— Continued. 

Robert  J.  MitclielJ 

F.  M.  Ounn 

John  BUbop 

New  Jersey:  ,  ^^ 

Calvin  N.  Kendall 

John  Enhght , 


'a.  B.Meredith 

Zi-ios  E.  BcoU 

WoleyA.  OLeary. 

New  Mexico: 

J.  Uoward  Waffner.. 


John  V.  Conway . . 
Ruth  Coleman  MiJ 


filler. 
E.D.Smith. 

( Jeorge  Lougee 

New  York: 

JohnH.  Finlcy , 

Thomas  E.  Flnegan. 


Augustus  S.  Downing., 


Inspector  ehlM-labor  senrlee. . 

do 

Attendaoce  offioer 


Cltirles  F.  Wheelock 

Jamosl.  Wyer.jr 

John  M.  Clarke 

Hiram  C.  Coj^e 

James  D.  Sullivan 

William  U.Watson 

George  M.  Wiley 

James  Sullivan 

Frank  H.Wood 

P>ankB.  (ViUxTt 

Frank  K.Walter 

Sherman  Willi  nns 

Alfred  W.  Abrams 

Lewis  .\.  Wihon 

North  Carolina: 

J.  Y.  Jovner 

W'.  H.  iMttman 

L.  C.  Brorjden 

N.  C.  Newbold 

E.  E.  Sams 

N.  W.  Walker 

T.  E.  Browne 

North  Dakota: 

Minnie  Neilson 

Helen  J.  Sullivan 

K.  B.  Macdonald 

E.  R.  Edwards 

Edward  Erickson 

Ohio: 

F.  B.  Pearson 

Vernon  M.  Uiegcl 

n.  D.  Swvt;ort 

C.  E.  Oliver 

E.  F.  Warner 

F.  C.  I>and^iltel 

George  R.  Twiss 

SamuclL.  Eby 

W.  M.  Aiken , 

Oklahoma: 

Robert  H.  Wil3on 

E.  N.(k)lletre 

Fred  A.  McCaulley 

A.  C.  ParsoiLS 

U.  J.  Griflith 

E.  A.  Duke 

W.  T.  Hunt , 

Oregon: 

J.  A.Churchill , 

E.  F.  Carloton , 

Frank  K.  Welles , 

N.  C.  Maris , 

ly.  P.  H^^rrington 

Pcnnsvlvania: 

Nallun  C.  Schaeffer 

R.  McNeal 

Reed  B.  Teitrick , 

C.  D.  Koch , 

William  S.  Taft 

W.  M.  Dcnison 

James  G.  I'cutz , 

M.  B.  King 

L.  U.  Dennis 


State  eommissioDer  of  education 

Deputy  cammissioner  and  in  charse  of  hearings  in 
controversies  and  disputes. 

Assistant  oommissiooer,  secondary  education 

Assistant  commissioner,  elementary  education 

Assistant  commissioner,  industrial  education,  in- 
cluding agriculture. 

State  snpeiintendent  of  public  Instruction 

Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

State  director  of  industrial  education 

Director  of  vocatioBiir agriculture 

Chief  clerk 


State  commissioner  of  education 

Deputy  conunissioner  and  assistant  commissicner 
for  elementary  education. 

Assistant  commissioner  and  directtM*  of  profes- 
sional education. 

Assistant  conunissioner  for  secondary  education.. . 

Director  of  State  U brary 

Director  ofscience  and  State  museum 

Chief  of  administration  division 

Chief  of  attendance  division 

Chief  of  educational  extension  division 

Dirertor  of  examinations  and  inspect  ions 

Director  of  archives  and  history  oivision 

Chief  of  school  buildings  and  grounds 

Chief  of  law  division 

Vice  director  of  library  school...^ 

Chief  of  s  3hool  libraries  division 

Chief  of  visual  instruction  division 

Director  of  agricultural  and  industrial  education. . . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Chief  clerk 

St  ate  agent  for  rural  schools 

State  a^ent  for  rural  colored  schools 

Supervisor  of  teacher  training 

Inspec^tor  of  public  hi?h  schools 

Supervisor  of  vocational  education 


State  soperintendcnt  of  public  Instruction. 

A^isistant  State  superintendent 

Deputy , 

High-sohooliuspe.*tor 

Slate  rur;U-schooI  inspector 


Siip^rintomlpnt  of  public  Instnictlon 

As.<istant  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

St  tUstician 

H igh-school  inspector 

do 

do 

do 

....do .'. 

....do 


Statp  superintendent  of  public  uistruction. 

.Issistant  superintendent 

A«rricultural  assi stant 

High-school  inspector 

do 

Rural-school  supervisor 

Chief  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  public  instnictlon. 

As-iislant  State  superintendent 

....do 

Field  worker  in  industrial  fairs 

....do 


Stnte  sup'^rlntendont  of  public  Instruct  ion. 

IH  puty  suporinleudent 

....do 

liigh-scbool  Inspector 

do 

....do 

...do 

Director  of  industrial  education , 

Director  of  agricultural  education , 


Newlbrtit 

Newport 

CooconL 

Trentoa. 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Santa  Fa 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Albany. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Raleigh. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
OiaiMjlHilL 
Raleigh. 

Bismarcli. 

Da 

Do. 
Jamestown, 
Bismarck. 

Columbos. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

Oklahoma. 

Da 

Do. 
Konnan. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oklahoma* 

Salem. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Harrlsbufg. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Pa 
Da 
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states  and  officers. 


Philippine  Islands: 
W.  W.  Margoardt.. 
Luther  B.  Bewley.. 

CamiloOsias 

Garlic  Moore 


Porto  Rico: 

PaulG.  MiUer 

Carey  Hiokle 

Ward  C.  McCroskey.... 

M.  A.  Daeout 

Franciaoo  Vizcarrondo . 

Joee  Gooaalez  Oinorio.. 

Grace  J.  Ferguson 

P.  J.  McMiUan 

A.J.  Sykes 

George  A.  Harriman .. . 

A.  Gonsales  Font 

Rhode  Island: 

Walter  E.  Ranger 

Emerson  L.  Adams.... 

Charles  Carroll 

Stephen  3.  Colvin 

Anne  W.  Congdonv 

Bouth  Carolina: 

J.  E.  Swearingen 

W.  A.  Shealy 

J.A.Stoddard 

LuecoOunter 

Oeo.  D.  Brown 

R.E.Lee 

Verd  Peterson 

Edna  F.  Col  th 


J.  H.  Brannon 

Bouth  Dakota: 

FredL.  Shaw 

CharlesT.  King 

Tennessee: 

S.W.fflierrill 

A.  S.WilUams 

J.  B.  Brown 

S.L.Smith: 

Texas: 

Annie  Webb  Blanton. . 

S.H.  Whitley 

E.G.  Grafton 

W.  8.  Fleming 

Julius  F.  McDonald 

J.  D.  BlackwcU 

E.L.White 

L.  T.  Cunningham 

L.  Z.  Timmons 

N.J.Clancy 

Orover  Lewis 

C.  A.  Murray 

C.A.Jay 

W.  S.  Brandenberger... 

Walker  King 

L.  E.Dudley 

O.A.Porter 

J.P.Burk 

Emma  L.  Brown 

_    Rebecca  Swi tier 

Utah:  ^ 

E.  0.  Gowans 

E.J.Norton 

MosiahHall 

Francis  W.  Klrkham... 

LB.  Ball 

,^    JeanCox 

Vermont: 

M.  B.Hillegas 

viAt"-""' 

Harris  Hart 

W.T.Hodges 

E.  E.Worrell..  V 

Arthur  D.  Wright 

Thomas  D.  Eason 

8.  P.  Duke 

J.N.Hinman 

J.  H.  Montgomery 


Oadal  designation. 


Director  of  education Manila. 

Assistant  director  of  education Do. 

Second  assistant  director  of  education Do. 

Superintendent,  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Do. 
Sulu. 

Commissioner  of  education San  Juan. 


Address. 


Assistant  commissioner . 

Secretary  of  department 

General  superintendent 

....do...... 

General  superintendent  of  Spanish 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  manual  arts 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

Chief,  division  of  property  and  accounts. . 
Chief,  division  of  school  board  accounts... 

Commissioner  of  public  schools 

Assistant  commissioner 

Secretary 

Inspector  of  high  schools 

Library  visitor 


State  superhitendent  of  educaticm 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

State  high-school  Inspector. 

State  supervisor  of  ofementarv  rural  schools 

State  supervisor  of  mill  schools 

State  school  architect 

State  supervisor  of  agricultural  Instruction  ..-..•-■ 
State  supervisor  of  domestic  science  (Wlnthrop 

CoIlPge).                            ^     . 
State  supervisor  of  negro  schools 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction., 
Deputy  superintendent 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. 

State  hi&i-school  inspector 

State  elemontary-school  inspector 

State  rural-school  sUperNisor 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 

First  assistant  State  superintendent 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

do 

Supervisor  of  public  high  schools 

Director  of  vocational  agriculture 

Division  of  rural  schools 

Rural-school  super\  isor 

do 

Statistician • 

Auditor 

Certificate  clerk 

Chairman  State  board  of  eiammers ■ 

Secretary  State  board  of  examiners 

College  examiner  of  State  i>oord  of  examiners- 
Supervisor  of  public  hi^  schools 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 

Provldcncd. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Columbia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clemson  CoUega. 

Do. 
Rock  HIIL 

Columbia. 

Pierre. 
Do. 

Nashville. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Austin. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


K 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instmctlon ,  Sal  t  Lake  City. 

Deputy  superintendent :         I>o- 

State  lii^-school  Inspector . 


Director  of  vocational  education 

State  supervisor  In  agriculture 

State  supervisor  in  home  economics 

Commissioner  of  education 

State  supervisor  of  jimior  high  schools 

State  superintendent  of  public  histruct  ion 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

do 

Supervisor  of  colored  schools 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  schools 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

8upervt<K)r  of  teacher  training 

Executive  secretary  Cooperative  Education  Asso- 
dalion. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Montpclicr. 
Do. 

Richmond. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da. 
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states  and  officers. 

Official  designation. 

Addreas. 

Washington: 

Mrs.  Josephine C.  Preston... 
Arthur  Wilson 

State  snperlntendent  of  pnblic  instruction 

Olympia. 

A8si<Ttan\  superintendent 

•      Addle  E.  IMckinson 

Deputy  superintendent 

Do. 

Edwin  Twitmyer 

High-school  inspector 

Seattle. 

Blanche  A.  Nogel 

Rural  assistant 

Olympia. 

Rose  R.  Fowler 

Secretary  State  board  of  examiners 

West  Virginia: 

M  P  Shawkey 

State  superintendent  of  free  schools 

Charkfitoo. 

E.  E.  Knight 

A  s^stan'i  State  superintendent 

Do. 

L.  L  Friend 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Do. 

L.  J,  Hanlfan 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Do. 

Geo.  E.  Hubbs 

Supervisor  of  examinations     

Do. 

J.  F.  Marsh 

Secretary  of  State  board  of  regents 

Do. 

Wisconsin: 

C.  P.Cary 

State  supfirlntendent  of  public  schools 

Madison. 

Carter  Alexander 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Do. 

C.  L.  ITarper 

Second  assistant  State  superhitendent 

Do 

O.  6  Rice 

Supervisor  of  school  libraries 

Do. 

W.  W.  Thelsen 

Supervisor  of  educational  raeasivements 

Do. 

Cecil  W  Fleming     

As-Histant  sux>crvisor  of  educational  measurements. 
High-school  supervisor ....'. 

Do. 

H.L.Terry 

Do. 

n.  N.  Ooddard 

do 

Do. 

T.W.  Gosling 1        .do. •... 

Do. 

A.B.Cook 

Stipcrvisor  of  day  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind . . . 
Manual-training  supervisor 

Do. 

J.  M.  Dorrans 

Do. 

Geo.  H.  Prewry 

State  school  supervisor 

Do. 

B.  Miles  Thomas 

....do 

Do. 

W.  T.  Anderson 

do 

Do. 

A.  A.  Thomson 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Do. 

Walter  E.  Larson 

do 

Do. 

Annie  Reynolds 

Supervisor  o  f  grades 

Do. 

Maybelleliush 

do 

Do. 

'Amy  BronsVy do 

Do. 

Helen  Goodspeed 

Supervisor  of  domestic  science 

Do. 

Elizabeth  L.  Woods 

Supervisor  of  exceptional  classes 

Do. 

Wyoming: 

Edith  K.  O.Clark 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Cheyenne. 
Do! 

Thomas  B.  McDonough 

J.  O.  Creager 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Coniniissloner  of  education  ....................... 

Jennie  G.  McGuIIey 

Chief  of  the  bureau  of  certification 

Do. 

X. — Executive  Officers  of  State  Boards  of  Education.' 


Officers  of  the  board. 

Post-office  address. 

Other  official  title. 

Thomas  Riggs,  Jr..  president 

Georj^e  W.  P.  Hunt,  chairman* 

Juneau,  Alaska 

Governor. 

'  Phoenix,  Ariz 

Do. 

C.  0.  Case,  secretary 

' do 

State  superintendent  of  public  Inrtnifr 
tion- 
Do. 

J.  L.  Bond,  chairman 

T  ittle  Rock,  Ark 

Conway,  Ark 

B.  W.  Torre vson,  secretary 

Edward  Hyatt,  secretary 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Superintendent  of  pubUc  InstructloiL 

I>0. 

Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  president 

Denver,  Colo 

Alice  B.  Clark,  secretary 

do 

Deputy  State  superintendent 
Governor. 

Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  president 

Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary 

Soutbington ,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn 

ClitTord  J.  Scott,  president 

A.  R.  Spald,  Keoreturv 

Wilmington,  Del 

Dover,  Del 

State  commissioner  of  education. 

Mrs.  Margarita  Spaulding  Gerry,  act- 
ing president. 

H.  0.  Hine,  secretary 

Sidney  J  Catt*?,  president 

Washington,  D.  C 

do 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Govwnor. 

W.  N  Sheats,  secretary 

,  ..do  

State  superintendent  of  pubUc  inrtitie- 

tion. 
Governor. 

Hugh  M.  Dorsev,  president 

Atlanta,  Ga 

M.  L.  Brittain,  secretary  and  execu- 
tive. 
Evan  Evans,  president 

do 

Grangeville,  Idaho 

Shoshone,  Idaho 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Elkader,  Iowa 

State  superintendent  of  schooln 

J.  A.  Keefer,  secretary 

Horoce    ElILs,    president    (L.    N. 

nines,  after  March  15.) 
W.  W,  Parsons,  secretary 

Do. 

D.  D.  Murphy,  pre^rfdent...... 

W   H  Gemmiil,  PCfTctary 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Topeka,  Kans 

Lizzie  Wooster.  president 

Do. 

L.  I).  Whittemore,  secretary 

do 

>  Forty-one  States  have  State  boards  of  education,  as  here  Indicated,  Including  New  YorkSttte  Bmi 
of  Kegenta. 
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Officers  of  the  board. 


Fost-offloe  address. 


Other  official  title. 


V.  O.  Gilbert,  chairman.. 


E.  L.  Kidd,  president 

T.  H.  Harrw,  secretary — 

Thomas  H .  Lewis,  president .... 

M.  Bates  Stephens,  secretary 

Frederick  P.  Fish,  chairman 

Payson  Smith,  executive  officer. 

Frank  Cody,  president 

Fred  I/.  Keeler,  secretary 


W.  F.  Bond,  pre^dent , 

J.  W.  Power,  secretary 

Pamnel  A.  Baker,  president. 
John  Jj.  Sullivan,  secretary.. 

S.  V.  Stewart,  preiddent 

May  Trumper,  secretary 


Emmet  D.  Boyle,  pre^dent., 
W.  J.  Himting,  secretary..., 


M.  A.  Rice,  pre?«ldent 

CahHn  N.  Kendall,  secretary . 

W.  E.  I.indoey,  preMdent 

J.  Harold  Wagner,  secretary. . 


Pliny  T.  Bexton,  chancellor  of  the 

university. 
John  H.  Finley,  chief  executive 


T.  W.  Bickett,  president. 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  secretary. .. 


Minnie  Neilson,  president ... 
K.  B.  Macdonald, secretary. 

Alfred  Vivian,  president 


F.  B.  Pearson,  secretary. 
R.  H.  Wilson,  chairman.. 


T.  T.  Montgomery,  secretary. . 
Jame.'^  Wlthycomb,  president. 
J.  A .  ChurciiiU,  secretary 


Nathan  C  8;»haeflrer,  president 

J.  Oeoree  Becht,  execniive  secretary 

R.  1^.  Beeckman,  prudent 

Walter  E.  Ranger,  secretary 

Richard  I.  Manning,  chairman , 

J.  E .  Swearingen,  secretary , 

P.  L.  Hamed,  president , 


S.  W.  Sherrill,  ex  officio  secretary.... 


W.  P.  Hobby,  nreJddent 

Annie  Webb  Blanton,  secretary. 


E.  G.  Gowans,  chairman 

J.  A.  Widtsoe,  secretary , 

E.  J.  Norton,  assistant  secretary.... 

James  Hartness.  chairman 

RoUo  G.  Reynolds,  executive  clerk. 
Harris  Hart,  president 


Frankfort,  Ky.... 

Ruston,La 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Westminster.  Md . 
Baltimore,  Md  — 

Boston,  Mass 

do 

Detroit,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 


Jackson,  Miss 

....do 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.. 

do 

Hel<»Tia,  Mont 

....do 


Carson  City,  Nev., 
do 


AtlanticHlghlands.N.J. 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
do 


Palmyra,  N.  Y., 

Albany,  N.Y... 

Raleigh,  N.C.. 
....do 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
President  Western  Maryland  College. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education 

State  coinmissioner  of  education. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instrue* 
tli>n. 

Stale  superintendent  of  public  education. 

Secretary  of  state. 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Secretary  oli^tate. 

<  Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Oovemor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  Instruo- 
tion. 

State  commLssioner  of  education. 
<Jovemor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 
tion. 


Bkmarck,  N.  Dak . 
....do 


Columbus,  Ohio., 


....do 

Oiwlahoma,  Okla. 


....do 

Salem,  Oreg.. 
....do 


Harrisburg,  Pa.... 

do 

Newport,  R.  I 

Pro\'idence,  R.  I.. 
Columbia,  S.C... 

do 

Clarksville,  Tenn., 

NashvllIe,Tcnn... 


Austin,  Tex.. 
do 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah., 

do 

do 

Springfield, Vt 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Richmond,  Va 


William R.  Smithey, secretary do 

M  r^.  Josephine.C.  Preston,  president .   Olympia,  Wa^ . 
Arthur  Wilson,  acting  secretary do . 

M.  P.  Shawkey,  president 

J.  F.  Marsh,  secretary 

Herman  Grotophorst,  president . 

F.  S.  Lamb,  secretary 

S.  A.  Huston,  chairman 

J.  O.  Creager,  secretary 


Charleston,  W.Va- 

do..... 

Madison,  Wis 

do... 

Cheyenne,  Wyo... 
do 


President  of  the  university  and  State 

comml'<5ioner  of  education. 
.,  riovomor. 
.    State  superintendent  of  public  instruo 

tion. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruo* 

tion. 
Dean  of  College  of  Agriculture  (8tat« 

University).  ^,    * 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruo 

tion. 

.    Governor.  , .,    ,     . 

J  State  suiwlntendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Do. 

Governor. 

Commissioner  of  public  schools. 

Governor.  ,    .    . 

State  superintendent  of  educaUon. 

President  of  State  board  of  industrial 
education.  ,^„    .     . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 
tlon. 

Governor.  ^,,    ,   ^ 

.t  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Do. 

Deputy  superintendent. 

State  superintendent    of  public  In-stnio- 
tion. 

Do. 
Aasbitant  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction.        ,     ,    ,,         ,      , 
State  superintendent  of  free  schooto. 


Commissioner  of  education. 
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XI. — ^ExECUTivB  Officers  of  Statb  Library  Commibsions.* 


Executive  officer. 


Post-office  address. 


Name  of  conuniasioii. 


Thomas  M.  Owen,  director. . 


George  B.  Rose,  chairman 

Kilton  J.  Ferguson,  State  librarian. 
Chalmers  Hadley ,  president — 


Carrie  M.  Gushing,  librarian  and 
clprk. 

C.  D.  Uine.  chairman 

F«irle  D.  Willcy ,  secretary 

Susie  Oumloy,  organizer 


Mrs.  Marie  M.  Schreiber,  secretary. 

Anna  M.  Price,  secretary , 

William  J,  Hamilton, secretary  ... 

Julia  A.  Robinson,  secretary 


Mrs.  A'lrian  Grcone,  secretary.. 
raniiicC.  Itawson, secretary... 
Henry  E.  Dunnack,  secretary.. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  secretary . . . 


E.  Tx)uise  Jones,  general  secretary 

ana  librarj'  adviser. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  secretary... 

Clara  F.  Baldwin,  director 

Elizabeth  B.  Wales,  secretary 


State  Capitol,  Montgomery, 

Ala. 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Public    Library,    Denver, 

Colo. 
The  Capitol,  Denver,  Colo . . 


Hartford,  Conn 

State  Library,  Dovtr,  Del... 
Carnegie  Library,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Statehouse,  Boise,  Idaho 

Springfield,  111 

Statehouse,      Indianapolis, 

SUte*  Historical  Building, 

Des  Meises,  lewa. 
State  Library.Topeka,  Kaas. 

Capitel,  Frankfort,  Kv 

State  Library,  Augusta,  Me , 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
State  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 


Charlotte  Templeton,  secretary... 

Albertus  T.  Dudley,  secretary 

Henry  ( '.  Buclianau.  secretary .... 

James  I ,  Wyer.  Jr. ,  dirw^tor 

William  R.  Watson,  chief  of  divi- 
sion. 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Blanton,  secretary 
Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Budlong.  secretary. 
John  H.  Newman,  secretary 


State  Library,  Lansing.  Mich. 
The  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. . 
202  Washington  St.,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo. 
The  Capitol,  Lincoln,  Nebr. , 

Exeter,  N.H 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Albany,  N.Y 

do ^ 


Cornelia  Marvin,  librarian 

T.  L.  Montgomery,  secretary. 
Walter  E.  Ran;jcr,  secretary . . 


Raleigh,  N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

State  Library,   Columbus, 

Ohio. 
Supreme    court    building, 

Salem.  Oreg. 
State  Library,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
Statehouse,  Providence,  R.I. 

Julia  r.  Stockett,  Qeld  librarian...   Statehouse,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. . 

Elizabeth  H.  West,  secretary t  State  Library,  Austin,  Tex.. 

>,_...,    .. -        .     Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

M  Ehn  St.,  Montpelier,  Vt.. 
State  Library,  Richmond . . . 

Va. 
State    Library,    Olympia, 

Wash. 
The  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis.. 


Mary  IC.  Downey,  isocretary  and 

orfiunizer. 
Ruth  l>.  Brown.socrotary. 
H.  R.  Mcliwaine,  librarian 


J.  M.  Hitt,  secretary 

Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  secretary... 


State  departmeiit  of  arciuv«s  and  bii- 

tory,  iiorary  extension  division. 
Arkansas  library  cvmmii  ' 
California  State  iibrur. 
StaU  board  of  Ubrary  < 

State  traveling  library  ooi 

Connecticut  public  librmry  oommiUa^ 
State  library  oomnuasioii 
Do.     , 

Do. 
nUnois  library  axtension  commintaa. 
State  public  library  cMnimasion. 

State  library  commission. 

Kansas  traveling  libcarice  commiafiam. 
Kentucky  library  commission. 
Maine  library  commission. 
Maryland  public  Ubiary  commissiom. 

Massachusetts  free  public  library  ooi^ 

mission. 
State  board  of  library  oommlssionflfi. 
State  public  library  oommiJision. 
Missouri  library  commisstoa. 

State  public  library  commission. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  library. 
Division  of  educational  extension.  Uo^ 

vcrsity  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
North  Carolina  library  commission. 
State  public  library  ftftmmtgrimi 
State  board  of  library  commissioners. 

Stale  library. 

Pennsylvania  free  library  commisaioiL 

State  committee  on  libraries,  fthode  Is- 
land State  education  department. 
State  free  library  commission. 
State  library  and  historical conunissioa. 
State  library. 

State  free  public  library  commission. 
Virginia  State  library. 

State  library  commission. 

Wisconsin  free  library  comi^Ussion. 


A  Thirty-six  States  have  library  commissions  as  here  Indicated. 
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County. 

County  superintendent. 

County. 

County  supcrintenicnt. 

AL.\BAMA. 

Autatiga 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Faucett,  PraUvllle. 
J.  B.  Lambert,  Bay  Minettc 
J.  M.  Laird,  Clio. 
R.  C,  Thomas,  CentorviUe. 

A.  L.  Head,  Cleveland. 

F.  B.  Haynes,  Union  Springs. 
P.  B.  Pepper,  Geornana. 

H.  T.  Persona,  Anniston. 
0.  M.Bamett,  Lafayette. 
John  W.Browder,Gak»ville. 

Zac  Rogers,  Butler. 
J.F.aiIlis,GroveHiU. 
W.T.HarweU.  Ashland. 
G.B.  Soman,  Heflin. 

G .  C.  Bowden,  Elba. 
Joe  Walker,  Tuacumbia. 
W.  B.  Bennett,  Red  Level. 
H.H.King,Kenvton. 
Chas.  Baker,  Andalusia. 
T.  A.Cappa,  Luverne. 
Geo.  C.Metz,  Cullman. 

R.  L.  Marchman.  Pinckard. 

D.  M.  Callaway,  Selma. 
J.U.Tu<^er,BoaK. 

G.  H.  Howard,  Wetnmpka. 
R.  E.  Ledbetter,  BrewUn. 

E.  P.  Murphy,  Gadsden. 
R.  L.  Reaves,  Fayette. 
John  R.  Guin,  Belgreen. 

B.  H.  Boyd^artford. 

W.  P.  Archibald,  KnoxvUle. 
W.C.  WUlbum,  Evergreen. 
P.  A.  McDaniel,  Abbeville. 

ALABAMA— COntd. 

Houston 

Jackscm 

J.  M.  Odom,  Dothan. 
Jesse  Wheeler.  Scottsboro 

Baldwin       

Barbour 

Jefferson 

N .  R.  Baker,  Birmingham.       | 
G .  8.  Smith,  Vernon.                 » 

Bibb 

Lamar 

Blount............. 

Lauderdale 

D .  O.  Warren,  Florence.           i 

Bullock 

Lawrence 

Lee    

C.  C.  Kerby,  Moulton.               l 

BuU«r     

W.Y.Fleming,  Phoenix.          ! 

Calhoun. .. ......... 

Limestone 

M.  K.Clements.  Athens. 

Chambers.........'. 

Lowndes. 

Macon 

J.  A.  Coleman,  HayneviUa. 
W.  B.  Riley,  Tuskegoe.              ; 
8  R.  Butler,  UuntsviUe.           ' 

Cherokee 

Chilton. 

Madison    

Choctaw 

Mareni^  - 

Geo.  M.  Watson,  Linden.          ' 

Clarke 

Clay 

Marion. 

jiarshall  

J.H.Couch,Guhi.                     1 
E  O.  Creel,  Boaz. 

Cleburne 

Coffee      

Mobile 

Monroe  .  .......... 

S.  S.  Murphy,  Mobile. 
Geo.  A.  Harris,  Monroeville. 

Colbert.... 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

W.  F.  Feaghi,  Montgomery.     ■ 
J.  C.  Tidwell,  Albany. 

Conecuh 

Coosa              .  .  ^....  rr  .. 

Chas.C.  Johnson,  Marion. 

f^-ir^mrt^n         .  _ 

Pickens  

W.  H.  Storey,  CarroUtob. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Sanders,  Troy. 

Orwv^ia  v^  -  T ,  T . 

Pike      

CnllniflkA.  T .  .-T .T 

Randolph 

J.  N.  Word.  Wedowee. 

Dale      

Russell 

H.  E.  Hutchinson,  Hurtsboro. 

Dallas 

Dekalb 

Rljinore    

Shelby 

St  Clair 

S.   P.   Williamson,   Sterrttt, 

R.  P.  D.  No.  1. 
Geo.  W.  Floyd,  A.shville. 

Sacambia 

Stowah  ........... 

Sumter 

Talladef?a 

R.B.Callaway,  Cuba. 
M.  T.  Linder,  Talladega. 

Franklin  II "III rri! 

Tallapoosa 

Tu<«caloo8a  

J.D.Lane.DadevUle. 
D.  L.  Smith,  Tuscaloosa. 

Geneva - 

Greene 

Walker 

Washington 

Wilcox 

T.J.  York,  Jasper. 
C.C.  Smith,  Chatom. 

Hale    

O.  C.  Weaver,  Camden. 

Henry 

Wintons 

A.  B.  Curtis,  Double  Sprine^. 

DLtrict. 

District  superintendents  e( 
schools  for  natives. 

.    Dhtrlct. 

District  superintendents  of 
achoois  for  natives. 

• 

ALAFKA. 

Northw^terndist.. 
Western  dist 

Do 

Walter  C.  Shields,  Nome. 

Walter  H.  Johnson,  St.  Mi- 
chael. 

John  H.  Kilbuck  (assistant), 
AkUk. 

ALASKA— contd. 

Upper  Yukon  d  1st . . 
South  waHtcmd  is  t. . 
SouUieahteru  dist.. 

Frederick  L.  Forbes,  Tanan  \. 
Arthur  H.  Mill«*r,  Anchorage. 
C.  W.  Huwkos worth,  Jiincau. 

County. 

County  superintendent. 

County. 

County  superintendent. 

ARIZONA. 

Apache 

Cochise         

J.  W.  Brown,  St.  Johns. 
Elsie  Tales,  Tombstone. 
Lenore  Frances,  Flagstaff. 
Mabry  Crozier,  Globe. 
8.  C.  Hey  wood,  Sallord. 
Jessie  Billingsley,  Clifton. 
A.  H.  Fulton,  Phoenix. 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Laasell,  Kingman.  • 
Joseph  Peterson,  Holbrook. 
Vera  Z.  Shurtz,  Tucson. 
Lola  Le  Baron,  Florence. 
Mrs.  Josephine   Saxon,   No- 

\V^aL^is MUler,  Prp.vott. 
Nora  E.  Morrow,  Yuma. 

J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  DeWitt. 
Guy  E.  Smith.  Hamburg.* 
H.    A.    Goatcner,    Mountain 

HomeJ 
W.  R.  Edwards,  Bcntonvillo. 
J.  0.  Cumutt,  Bellefonto.i 

AKKANS.VS— contd. 

Bradley 

Calhoun 

Carroll: 

Eastern  dist 

Western  d  1st... 

Chicot 

E.  W.  McGough,  Warrftn.i 
0.  J.James,  Hampton. ^ 

Cot^niiio        ....... 

Gila.        

C,  E.  Bennett,  Bcrryville.* 

Graliam 

M.  L.  McC^ll,  Eureka  Springs.' 
I).  T.  Henderson,  Eudora. 

Clark 

H.   A.   Woodward,   Arkadcl- 

Clay: 

Eastern  dl^t.... 

Weslcrndist... 

Cleburne  

phia.» 

Navajo 

Pima             

W.  O.  Trby.  Pfggott.t 
Archie  Tavlor,  C  orning.» 

linal             

Fred  Moore,  Hebor  Spring. 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

T.  H.  Bcrrv.  Rison.^ 
V.  M.  Hardin.  McNeil.^ 

Vuma           .   ..-•-• 

Conway 1  W.  A.  Tucker.  Plummervllie.t 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas 

4«hlpv                        .... 

Craighead 

Crawford        

Oscar  Findloy,  Jonaslmro.* 
'  H.  W.  Shaffer,  Van  Burcn. 
t  T.  P.  John.Hon,  Earle. 
'  8.  R.  Curtis,  Wynno.» 
J  U.C.  Bamelt,  Fordyce.i 
L.  M.  Gary,  Dumas* 
V.  R.  MorRun.  Wilmar* 
A.  A.  l*ar:<ons.  jr..  Mount  Ver- 

Crittenden 

Cross 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew 

Faulkner 

Boone 

I     non.1                     / 

>  County  examiner. 
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County. 


County  superintendent 


County  superintendent. 


ARKANSAS— COD  td . 

Franklin: 

Charleston  dlst. 

Ottirkdiat 

Fulton 

Garland 

Grant 

Greene 

Hempstead 

Hot  Spring 

Howard 

Independence 

Izard 

Jac'ks'jn 

Jefferson 

John^son 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Lincoln 

Little  River 

Logan: 

Southern  dist . . 

Northern  dist . . 

Lonoke 

Madison 

Marion 

Miller 

Mississippi 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nevada 

Newton 

Ouachita 

Perry 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett...., 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcv 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharp: 

Northern  dist . , 

Southern  dist . . 

St.  Francis 

Stone 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Washington 

White 

Woodruff: 

Northern  dist.. 

Southern  dist . . 

Yell: 

Dan\illedi.'<t... 
Dardanello  dlst 

CAUFORNIA. 

Alameda 

Ali)ine 

Amador 

Bulte 

Calaveras 

CjUi<» 

Centra  Costa 

Del  Norte 


G.  L.  Amofl,  Charleston.1 

W.  I.  Agee,  Ojsark.» 

H.  E.  Watson,  Viola.* 

O.  L.  Henderson,  Hot  Springs. 

T.  Nathan  Nail,  Sheridan.* 

J.  A.  Walden,  Paragould,  R. 

F.  D.  No.  2.» 
J.  J.  Roberts,  Hope,  R.  F.  D. 

No.  2.1 
J.  L.  Pratt,  Malvern.^ 
A.  L.  Merrell,  Nashville.* 
Sidney  Pickens,  Batesvilto.i 
W.  E.  Schultz,  CaUco  Rock.* 

E.  H.  Bowman,  Newport. 
A.  W.  Ix)we,  Pine  Bluff. 
J.  W.  Sallis,  Clarksville. 
J.  F.  Bright,  LewisviUe;* 

R.  C.  Wftldron,  Black  Rock.* 
L.  N.  Whi teuton,  Marianna. 

F.  E.  Grumbles,  Star  City.* 

D.  P.  Holmes,  Aahdown.* 

G        ~         ~ 
T 

w 

T 
J. 

y, 
\\ 
c 

H 

c 

E 
T 
H 
V 

u 
J. 
1< 

\\ 

N*.  M.  Sutterfleid/Marshall.* 
L.  M.  Red  wine,  Greenwood. 
J.  G.  Moore,  De  Queen.* 

M.  A.  Kellet,  WilUford.* 
J.  W.TavIor,CaveCitv.* 
J.  M.  Wifson,  Forrest  dity.* 

E.  R.  Hinkle,  Marcella.* 
Perrv  Nelson,  Wesson.* 
O.  Af.  Jennings,  Choctaw.* 
W.  F.  Buck,  Fayetteville. 
J.  W.  Henry,  Searcy. 

W.  N.  Wilkes,  McCrory.* 
C.     C.     Hunnicutt,     Cotton 
Plant.* 

N.  M.  Campbell.  Gravelly.* 
T.  A.  Wright,  Centerville.* 


Geo.  W.  Frlck,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  M.  Bruns,  Sheri- 
dan, Nev. 

Mrs.  Sdbra  Greenhalgh,  Jack- 
son. 

Mrs.  Pearle  Rutherford,  Oro- 
ville. 

Teresa  Rtvara,  San  Andreas. 

Perle  Sanderson,  Colusa. 

Wm.  H.  Hanlon.  Martinez. 

Jos.  M.  Hamilton,  Crescent 
City. 


CAUFOBNIA— con. 

Sldorado , 

Fresno , 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial..-. 

Inyo....; 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera v..'. 

Marjp iV.;.... 

Mariposa.......;.. 

Mendocino.': 

Merced 

Modoc..:.*:...:.... 

Mono....::.*-.. 

Monterey..' 

Napa -.v.... 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 


Riverside . . . 
Sacramento. 


San  Benito 

San  Bernardino.. 


San  Diego 

San  Francisco. . 


San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo . 
San  Mateo 


Santa  Barbara. 


Santa  Clara. 
Santa  Cruz. . 
ShasU 


Sierra.... 
Siskiyou. 
Solano... 
Sonoma.. 


Stanislaus.. 

Sutter 

Tehama. . . . 
Trinity 


Tulare 

Tuolumne.. 
Ventura.... 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Alamosa.. 

Adams 

Arapahoe. 

Archuleta. 


Baca.. 
Bent., 


Boulder. . 
ChafTee... 


Cheyenne... 
Clear  Creek . 
Conejos 


S.  B.  wason.  Placervai*. 
E.  W.  Lindsay,  Freeno. 
S.  M.  Chaney.  WUiowa. 
Geo.  Underwood,  Eureka. 
A.  P.  Shibley,  El  Centro. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  Bisttop. 
L.  E.  Chenoweth,  BakersMd. 
J.  E.  Meadows,  Hanford. 
Minerva  Ferguson,  LakeporU 
Juiia  Norwood,  Su^anville. 
Mark  Keppel.  Los  Angeles. 
Craig  Cunningham.  Madera. 
Jas.  B.  Davidson.  Ban  RafWL 
John  L,  Dexter,  Mariposa.        « 
Mrs.  Anna  Porterfleld,  mriah. 
Margaret  Sheehr,  Merced. 
Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Hani',  Altoraa.  * 
Mr^.  A.  M.  Hays,  Bridgeport. 
Geo.  Schultzberg,  Salinas. 
Lena  A.  Jackson.  Napa. 
R.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Nevada  City. 
R.  P.  Mitchell.  SanU  Ana. 
Irene  Bums,  Aubum. 
Mrs.     Kate    L.     DonnaDeT, 

Qulncy. 
Raymond  Cree.  Riverside. 
Caroljme   M.    Webb,    Sacra* 

mento. 
W.  J.  Cagney,  Hollister. 
Mrs.  Grace  O.  Stanley,  84b 

Bernardino. 
John  F.  West,  San  DIcgo. 
Alfred  Roncorieri,  San  Fran* 

Cisco.  1 

John  W.  Anderson,  Stockton.! 
W.  S.Wight.  San  Luis  Obiapo.! 
Roy    W.    Cloud.    Redwood 

City. 
Mamie    V.    Lehner,     Sante 

Barbara. 
Agnes  E.  Howe,  San  Joee. 
Champ  S.  Price,  Senate  Onix. 
Mrs.  Charlotto  Cnmrtngham, 

Redding. 
Belle  Alexander,  Downievilltb 
W.  H.  Parker,  Yreka. 
Dan  H.  White,  Fairfield. 
Florence    Barnes     Schiefftr, 

Santa  Rosa. 
Frank  Bacon,  Modesto. 
Lizzie  Vagedes.  Yuba  City. 
Mamie  B.  Lang,  Red  Bhifl. 
Maude  I.  Schroter,  Weavtr- 

ville. 
J.  E.  Buckman.  Vlaalia. 
G.  P.  Morgan,  Sonora. 
Jas.  E.  Rejmolda,  Ventnrt. 
Harriett  S.  I  ee.  Woodland. 
Jennie  Malaley,  Marysville. 


Ada  Simdquist,  Alamoea. 

Helen  Lamb,  Brighton. 

Mrs.  Sada  R.  Wilson,  Little- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Alice  Noland,  Pagoaa 
SprlnM. 

Earl  C.  Denney,  Springfield. 

Allie  V.  Richmond,  Las  Ani- 
mas. 

E.  D.  Webb,  Boulder. 

Mrs.  Rosa  W.  Ridgway, 
Buena  Vista. 

Mrs.  Esther  B.  Weir,  Chey- 
enne Wells. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gleason,  Idaho 
Springs. 

L.  H.  Mortensen,  Sanford. 
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County. 

County  superintendent. 

County. 

County  superintendent. 

COLORADO — oontd . 

-Costilla ^. 

Crowley. . .......... 

Mrs.  Katherlne  Wood,  Blanca. 

Walter  Dalby,  Ordway. 

Lloyd  Wright,  Westcllffe. 

Mrs.  AdahTrlce,  Delta. 

Mrs.  Emma  G.  Seldon,  Den- 
ver. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Custlss,  Rico. 

Mrs.  Maude  Hoskins,  Ca&tle 
Rock. 

OlUe  Graham,  Redcllff. 

Minerva  McCarty,  Kiowa. 

Mrs.  In©'.  Johnson  Lewis,  Col- 
orado Springs. 

Anna    B.    Garwood,    Canon 
City. 

Mrs.     Tipfpett     Weaterman, 
Olenwood  Springs. 

Mr».  Edith  Williams,  Central 
Citv. 

Mrs.  Carrie  D.  S'^hnoor,  Hot 
Sulphur  Springs. 

Vema  Waterman,  GunnLson. 

Alice  Madison.  Lake  City. 

Mrs.  Martha  Thome,  Walsen- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Mfamle  Bock.  Walden. 

Bemess  Hunger,  Golden. 

James  R.  Walker,  Chlvinjrton. 

Jes5ie  Magoe  Gray,  Burling- 
ton. 

Mrs.    Martha    B.    Johnson, 

COLORADO— contd. 

I^as  Animas 

Lincoln 

Elmore  Floyd,  Trinidad. 
Miss  I^nnie  Beavers,  Hugo. 
Flora  A.  Alll«wn,  Sterling. 
Mm  K|i7AhAth  HI n ton.  (Tramf 

Ciister           . .  ..... 

Logan 

Delta     

Mesa 

Denver ............ 

Mineral 

Junction. 

Mrs.  Mary  N.  Oates,  North 
Creede. 

Dolores 

Moffat 

Douelas  ........... 

George  W.  Norvell,  Cralg. 
Artie  M.  Lewis,  Cortez. 
Emma  Full,  Montrose 

Kagle       

Monte  wima 

^fontrose 

Elbert   

Morgan .,,.. 

Otero 

Ouray 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Cochran,  Fort  ICocw 

8.  S.  PhilUps,  La  Junta. 
Alma  Brockway.  Ouray. 
MLss  Marian  Hill.  Fairplay. 
Chas.  R.  Peters.  Holyoke. 

El  Paso  

f remont  .......... 

Park '.' 

Garfield 

Phillips 

Pitkin 

Ethel  Hiilnbotham,  Aspen. 
Mary  Z.  Lake,  Lamar. 
Mrs.  Lillle  0.  Baker,  Pueblo. 

Gilpin 

Prowers 

Pueblo 

Grand 

Rio  Blanco 

R   B  Garrison,  Meeker. 

Gunnl^n .......... 

Rio  Grande 

Routt 

Carrie  Deitrich,  Monte  Vista. 
Mrs.  Emma  H.  Peck,  Hayden. 

Hinsdale 

Samiache 

8  E  Forbes.  Saeuache. 

Huerfano 

San  Juan 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hodges,  8Uv«^ 

ton. 
Bertha  T .  Cameron.  Tellurldtb 
Emma  Carlson,  Juleaburg. 

Jackson 

JeCTeraon 

San  Mi^iel 

Sedgwick 

Kiowa      

Summit    

Mrs  Melbsa  Hayden,  Brecl> 

Kit  Carson 

Teller 

enridco. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Slusher,  Crippto 

Lake 

Washington 

Weld  

Creek. 

La  Plata 

Iveadville. 

Nell  McCartey,  Durango. 

Emma  T.  Wilkins,  Fort  Col- 
lins. 

Mrs.  Rose  Bachman,  Akron. 
A  B.  Copeland,  Greeley, 

I4tf1intf .  ....«.T.-rT. 

Yuma 

Clara  Tegner,  Wray. 

Towns  In  union. 

Union  superintendent.! 

Towns  In  union. 

Union  superintendents 

CONNECTICUT.* 

Ashford,    Canterbury, 
Eastford,  Union. 

Avon,     Burlington, 
Pamriftgton. 

B«rkha«st»d,     Cole- 
bCboV,  Hartland,  New 

WilMara  H.  iJii^s,  Chest- 
nut Hill. 

Lewis  S.  Milb,  58  East 
Main  Street,  Plainville. 

A.  D.  Simpson,  78  South 
Main  Street,  Winsted. 

Wm.  H.  Holmes,  Sey- 
mour, R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Joseph    W.    Dows,    331 
Temple    Street,    New 
Haven. 

L.   K.  Chan?e,   Water- 
town. 

W.  H.  Mandrey,  Ware- 
house Point. 

Charles    L.    Warner,    1 
Pine  Street.  RockviUe. 

Fred    W.    Shearer,    118 
River    Avenue,    Nor- 
wich. 

J.  L.  Meader,  New  MU- 
ford.  Box  98. 

F.  A.  Morris.  27  Crane 
Street,  Danbury. 

Harold   E.   Chittenden, 

Canaan. 
DewKt  C.  AUen,  Mon- 

towese. 

Robert  E.  Foote,  Ches- 
ter. 

Frank    W.    Clapp,    175 
Summit  Street,  Willi- 
mantic. 

C.  H.  Westbrook,  West 
Cornwall. 

CONNECTICUT— contd. 

Coventry,     Lebanon, 

Tolland. 
Cromwell,     Durham, 

East  Hampton,  Lyme. 

East  Granby 

A.  B.  Lord,  Box  252, 
WilUmantic. 

James  F.  Connolly,  66 
High  Street,  Fann 
Hill,  Middletowu. 

Wl'son    S.    Dakin,    81 

Hartford,  Morris. 

Beacon  Falls,  BeUu 
Mlddlebury.    Oxf 
Prospect,  Wolcott 

Berlin  Westbrook . 

ord,' 

East  Lyme.  Montville, 
Waterford. 

Easton,  Monroe,  Trum- 

buU,  Weston. 
Haddam,  Killingworth, 

Portland. 
Hampton,  Scotland 

Harwinton.     North 

Branford,  Woodbury. 
Hebron,     Marlboro, 

Salem. 
Ledyard,   North   Ston- 

ington,  Preston,  Vol- 

untown. 
Madison 

Norfolk  Street,   Hart- 
ford. 
Carlon  E.   Wheeler,  81 
Lincoln  Avenue,  New 
London. 

Bethlehem 

D.     Albert     Green,     15 

Maple  Street,  NorwaUc 

.\.  C.  Johnson,  Box  «13, 

Bloomfield,    Canton, 
Oranby. 

Bolton,     Ellington, 
Somers. 

Bozrah,  Franklin,  Lis- 
bon, Sprague. 

Bridgewater,     Kent, 
Roxbury,     Sherman, 
Washington. 

Brookfield.   New   Fair- 

Portland. 
N.    Searle    Light,     138 

Edgewood    Street, 

Hartford. 
A. F.  Mayhew.  131  Prince 

Street,  Wallingford. 
H.  S.  Libby,  Colchester 

Otis  Earle  Lowell,  158 
Laurel  UiU  Avenue, 
Norwich. 

Arthur   L.   Young,    105 

field.  Redding,  South- 
bury*  Wilton. 

Canaan,  North  Canaan, 
SaUsbury. 

Cneshire,     Middlefield. 
North    Haven,     Old 
Lyme. 

Chester     

Rocky  HiU,8umeld... 
Saybrook,  Wetbersfleld 
Sterling 

Rogers   Street,    Bran- 
ford. 
Harold    B.    Chapman, 
Box  7,  Suffteld. 
.   H.    0.    Clough,    West 

Hartford. 
.   E.  Ward  Ireland,  Y.  M. 

C.  A.,  Hartford. 
.    Levi    T.    Garrison,  ,17 
Godfrey  SUeet,  WUli- 
mantic. 
.    F.    E.    Harrington,    81 

Willimrton         

Columbia,     Mansfield, 
Pomfret. 

Woodstock 

Cornwall,     Gosh 
SliATon,  Warren. 

•n, 

Tw  wuovuv* Grove  Street,  Putnam. 

1  The  supervising  officers  are  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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( 


DELAWARE. 

K<»nt 

NfwCastls 

Sussex 

ri.ORIDA. 


Alnohim 

Baker 

Bav 

Hra'llord... 
Hri'\-ard — 
Broward . . . 


C^Jhoun.. 


Citrus 

Clay 


Columbia . 

I>jk1o 

DcBolo... 
buvdl 


F«ioambla... 

Flagler 

Franklin 

Gads<Ien 

Hamilton... 

Hcnmndo 

Ilillslwro.... 

Holmes 

Jackson 

JelTorson .... 
Lafayette... 

Ivake 

Lee 

Tieoii 

Ix'vv 

LibcTly 

MiwIiVm 

MaiiHlf'c 

Marion 

Monroe 

Na.sstiu 

OkiihxKia 

Okwchoboo. 

Oranue 

Oscrola 

PalinHeacb. 

Pa'^ro 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam , 

8t.  Johns 

Ht.I.n.'lo 

h?a'ita  Rosa.. 

Seminole 

Hum»er 

Snwanco 

Tavlor 

Vohi'-iii 

WuVulla.... 
Walton 


Wasblnglon... 


Appling 

lirtcon 

Baker 

Baldwin.... 

Banks 

narrow 

Bartow 

Ben  inil.... 

Berrien 

Bibb 


John  ShiUtiy?.  Dover. 
Wilbur  H.  Jump,  Wllmliic- 

ton. 
Ernest  J,  Hardest 7,  Settford. 


E.  R.  Slmmonit,  Galnesrflle. 
J.  D.  Dugger,  Maocleimy. 
A.  M.  Dooglas,  Panama  City. 

E.  R.  Poppell,  Starke. 

8.  J.  Overstreet,  TitosvIIle. 

J.  M.  HoldiDK,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. 

J.  Flake  Durham,  Blounts- 
town. 

H.  J.  Dame.  Inverness. 

O.  J.  North,  Green  Core 
Springs. 

James  R.  Lites,  Lake  City. 

R.  E.  Hall,  Miami. 

P.  O.  Shaver.  Arcadia. 

F.  A.  Hathaway,  Jackson- 
ville. 

A.  8.  Edwards,  Pensacola. 

B.  F.  Buchanan,  Burmell. 

A.  A.  Core,  Apalachicola. 

C.  H.  Oray,  Quincy. 
J.  A.  Jackson,  Jasper. 

W.  O.  Lemasters,  BrooksvIIle. 
J.  K.  Knight,  Tampa. 
M.  R.  Robison,  Bonifay. 
M.  O.  King,  Marianna. 
S.  n.  Taylor,  Monticelio. 
J.  Homer  KeJly,  Mayo. 
W.  T.  Kennedy,  Umatilla. 
J.  W.  Sherrill,  Fort  Myers. 
F.  8.  Hirtsfleld,  Tallahassee. 
W.  F.  Osteen,  Bronson. 
R.  E.  Turner,  Ho^^ford. 
(}.  W.  Tedder,  Madison. 

B.  I).  Gullett,  Bradentown. 
J.  H.  Brinson,  Ocala. 


Virgil  S.  Lowe,  Key  We5t. 
L.  L.  Owens,  I-'ernandina. 
Will  C.  l^ryor,  Crestvicw. 
R.  E.  Hamrlck.  Okeechobee. 
A.  B.  Johnson,  Orlando. 

C.  1*:.  Yowell,  Kissiramec. 

J.  B.  McDonald,  West  Palm 

Beach. 
J.  W.  Sanders.  Dade  City. 
Dixie  M.  Hoi llns, Clearwater. 
John  A.  Moore.  Bartow. 
C.H.  Price,  Palatka. 

D.  n.  Corbett,  St.  Augustine. 
J.  W.  Hodge,  Fort  Pierce. 

J.  D.Smith, jr.,  Milton. 
T.  W.  Lawton,  Sanford. 
G.  H.  Tompkins.  Wild  wood. 
J.  W.  O'Hara,  Live  Oak. 
Festus  8.  Jackson,  Perry. 
C.  R.  M.  Sheppard,  De  Land. 
C.  K.  Allen,  Sopchoppy. 
J.  J.   Kennedy,  De   Funlak 

Springs. 
J.  H.  Varnum,  Vernon. 


B.  D.  Deen,  Baxley. 
(Jeo.  A.  Tavlor,  Alina. 
J.  H.  Hall.  Newton. 
Edward  Tigner,  Millodgevlllc. 
J.  T.  Wise.  Baldwin. 

W.  M.  Holsenbcck,  Winder. 
J.  W.  Jackson,  Cartersvllle. 
J.  H.  Bullard,  Fltr.gerald. 
8.  J.  Baker,  Nashville. 

C.  H.  Bruce,  Macon. 


GKOKGUk— COntd. 


Bleckley 

Brooks 

Byran 

Bulloch 

Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun. 

Camden- 

Campbell 

Candler 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee. 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clavt-da 

Clinch. 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Crisp 

Dade 

Dawson 


Deoatnr 

Dekalb 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty... 

Douglas 

Early 

Echols..-^?. 
Effingham... 

Elbert 

Emanuel 


Evans 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsvth 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Haliersham . . . 

Hall 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Ja-'per 

JefT  Davis 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson 


Jones , 

Laurens.... 

Lee 

Lil>erty-... 
Lincoln.... 
Lowndes... 


H.  E.  Harville,  Coehnn. 
John  P.  McCall,  Quitman. 
Edward  Benton,  Pembroke. 

B.  R.  Olliff.  Statesboro. 
H.  C.  Daniel,  WaynesUso. 
Hu^  Mallet,  Jacknon. 

H.  T.  Singleton,  Edison. 
T.  E.  Casey,  St.  Marys. 
W\  H.  McLarln,  Fairbum. 
M.  H.  Williams,  Metter. 
V.  D.  What  ley  Carrolton- 
S.  J.  Bowman.  Rhiggoid. 
T.  E.  Brock,  Folkston. 

C.  B.  Gibson,  Savannah. 
C.  N.  Howard,  Cusseta. 
S.  E.  Jones,  Snmmcrvillc. 
T.  -V.  Doss,  Canton. 

T.  H.  Dozier,  Athens. 

E.  R.  King,  Fort  Gaines. 

W.  L.  Gilbert,  Jonesboro. 

J.  O.  Rodgers,  Homerville. 

Bernard  Awtrey,  MariettA. 

J.  Gordon  Floyd,  Douglas. 

Lee  S.  Dismuke,  Moultrie. 

J.  L.  Weeks.  Appling. 

J.  M.  Starr,  Newnan. 

J.  F.  Dickey,  Mosella. 

J.  W.  Bivins,  Cordele. 

8.  J.  Hale.  Trenton. 

A.  W.  Vandivlere,  Dawsoo- 

ville. 
J.  B.  L.  Barber,  Bainbrjdge. 
R.  E.  Carroll.  Decatur. 
M.  W.  Harrel!,  Eastman. 
J.  M.  Roval,  Vienna. 
S.  R.  De  Jamette.  Albany. 
G.  T.  McLarty,  Douglasv-file. 

E.  A.  Evans.  Blakelv. 

R.  W.  Touchton,  Statcnville. 
A.  E.  Bird,  Guyton. 
T.  J.  Cleveland,  Elbcrton. 
Robert  E.  Rountree,  Sn-mins- 

boro. 
R.  M.  Girardcati.  Claxton. 

F.  L.  CxKhran,  Enworth. 

E.  E.  Thornton,  Fayettcvillo. 

W.  C.  Rash,  Rome. 

A.  C.  Kennemore,  Cummlng. 

E.  McDuffie,  Camesvllle. 
J.  W.  Simmons.  Atlanta. 
J.  S.  Hudson.  Ellijay. 

J.  P.  Allen.  Mitchell. 
N.  H.  Ballard.  Brunswick. 
Ernest  Dillard,  Calhoiui. 
J.  S.  Weathers.  Cairo. 
W.  A.  Purks.  White  Plains. 
C.  R.  Ware,  I>awrencevllte. 
Arthur  SLsfc.  ClarkesvUle. 
J.  D.  Underwood,  Gainesville. 
C.  W.  Moran,  Sparta. 
John  W.  White,  Buchanan. 
Tom  Wisdom,  Chipley. 
W.  B.  Morris,  Hart  well. 
W.  E.  Denney,  Franklin. 
T.  J.  Horton,  McDonough. 

F.  M.  Greene.  Perry. 
J.  W.  Weaver,  Odlla. 
L.  F.  Elrod,  Jefferson. 
J.  M.  Elirer,  MontiwUo. 
J.  A.  Walker,  Hazelhurst. 
H.  E.  Smith,  Bartow. 
W.  V.  Lanier.  Millen. 

A.  J.  M.  Robinson,  Wrights- 

vilte. 
E.  W.  Sammons,  Gray. 
J.  T.  Smith,  Dublin. 
8.  J.  Powell,  Leesburg. 
J.  E.  Groover,  Hine.svllle. 
T.  L.  Porryman,  I4ncolntoii. 
M.  L.  Strong,  Valdosta. 
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ctmz 


GEORGIA— coo  td. 


Lumpkin . 
McDuffie.. 
MclDtoaii. 


Ifodjson. 

Marion 

Merfwetiier. . 

Miller 

MHton 

Mitcbril 

Monroe 

Mantexstntary . 

Morgan 

Murray 

Mu«roj5Pe 

Newton 

Oooofle 

(>g|pthorpe... 

raatdiog 

Pickens 

Fierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 


FutnaDB 

Quttoiaiu 

Rabun 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockdale 

fldiley 

Screren 

Spakllng 

Stephens 

Btewart 

Sumler 

TaTbot 

TaliafeiTO 

TattMU. 

Taylor 

TaUair 

TerrrH 

Thomaa. 

Tift 

Tooinbe. 

Town 

Troop 

Turner 

Tvtofs, 

Union 

Upoon 

Waitaw 

Walton , 

Wane 

Wanen 

Washington.., 

Wa?ne 

Webster 

Wheeter 

White 

WhitJield 

Wikt»x 

Wilkes 

Wrikinsoo..... 
Worth , 


,  IDAHO. 


Ada 

Adams 

Bannock 

Bear  Lake 

B«ie»ah 

Bini^ra 


Bbine.. 
Boiap.... 
JSonner.. 


BooneTiOe. 


H.  F.  Biggins,  Dahlonegm. 
U.  W.  Dunn,  Thomson. 
W.  A.  Branson,  Darien. 
J.  P.  Nelson,  Oglethorpe. 
C.  B.  Aries,  DanielsvUIe. 
W.  E.  Draoe,  Buena  Vista. 
W.  S.  Howell,  Greenville. 
W.  L.  Stapleton,  Colquitt. 
Wm.  Rhodes,  Alpharetta. 
O.  E.  West,  Camilla. 
R.  L.  Williams,  )r.,  Forsyth. 
T.  B.  Conner,  Mount  Vernon. 
W.  C.  Thompson,  Madison. 
W.  D.  Oragory.  Crandall. 
J.  L.  Bond,  Couunbu-s. 
O.  C.  Adams,  Covington. 
J.  M.  McRee,  Watkinsville. 
M.  S.  Weaver,  Lexington. 
C.  A.  Roberts,  Dallas. 
O.  F.  Compton,  Jasper. 
R.  D.  Thomas,  Blackshear. 

F.  L.  Adams,  Zebulon. 
John  W.  Sutton,  Cedartown. 
A.  W.  Fountain,  Hawkins- 

villc.  — 

W.  C.  Wright,  Ealonton. 
H.  M.  Kaigler,  Georgetown. 
L.  M.  Chastain,  Tiger. 
Walter  McMichael,  Cuthbert. 
Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta. 

0.  W.  Crurabloy.  Conyers. 
J.  T.  Stewart.  Ellaville. 
U.  J.  Amett,  Sylvanla. 
W.  H.  Bolton,  jr..  Griffin. 
J.  I.  Allman,  Toccoa. 

W.  T.  Halliday.  Lumpkin. 
E.  J.  McMath,  Americus. 
H.  P.  Hewitt,  Talbotton. 
W.  R.  Moore,  Sharon. 

1.  S.  Smith,  RekisviUe. 
A.  S.  WaUa(?e,  Butler. 
B.J.  Reld,  McRae. 

J.  C.  Dukes,  Dawson. 

C.  H.  Rice,  Thomasville. 
A.  J.  Ammons,  Tifton. 

G.  C.  Brantley,  Lyons. 

R.  T.  Coleman,  Hiawassee. 
I.  B.  Strong,  Lagrange. 

D.  A.  Stewart.  Ashbum. 

A.  M.  Gates,  Jeflersonville. 
T.  L.  Patterson,  Blalrsvllle. 
J.  A.  Thurston,  Thomaston. 
R.  D.  Love,  La  Fayette, 

J.  W.  Ck^gg,  Monroe. 
CharWs  PHtman,  Waycroas. 
R.  V.  Swain,  Warren  ton. 
David  Harrison,  SandersviUe. 

B.  D.  Purcell,  Jesup. 
J.  F.  Colbert,  I'reston. 
W.  G.  Hartley,  Alamo. 

T.  V.  Cantrell,  Jr.,  Cleveland. 
Jas.  J.  Copelana,  Dalton. 
J.  8.  C^k,  Pineview. 

C.  H.  Calhoun,  Washington. 
Victor  Davidson,  Irwinton. 
Beyd  L.  Jones,  Sylvester. 


Lulu  E.  Vance,  Boise. 

Mrs.  Maude  Ore^  Council. 

Bertha  L.  Atktn,  Pocatello. 

Sevmour  Spencer,  Paris. 

Leila  Clifford,  St.  Maries. 

Mrs.  Grace  Faulconer,  Black- 
foot. 

Frances  Mills,  Hailev. 

Clara  Ellis,  Idaho  Citv. 

Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Tuck,  Pand- 
point. 

eUsl  M.  Miller,  Idaho  Falls. 


ID.VHO— continued. 
Boundary 


Butte 

Camas 

Canyon 

Cassia 

Clearwater. 

Custer 

Elmore 


Franklin.. 
Fremont.. 

Gem 

(hooding.., 

Idaho 

Jefferson.. 
Kuotenai., 

Latah 

Lemhi.... 

Lewis 

Lincoln... 
Madiaon... 


Minidoka.. 
Nes  Perce. . 


Oneida... 
Owvhee.. 
Payette. . 
Power.... 


Shoshone..., 

Teton 

Twin  Falls.. 


Valley 

Washington.. 


ILLINOIS. 


Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 


Brown........ 

Bureau. 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign... 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton. 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland.. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupiage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Kffingham . . . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton.... 

Hancock 

Hardin 


Henderson . 
Henry 


Caroline  W.  Flood,  Bonners 

Ferry. 
Mrs.  Ixmisa  Pratt,  Arco. 
Pcarle  H.  Lamson,  FalrffcM. 
Margaret  Knowltoo,  CaldweU. 
Mae  Lowe,  Albion. 
Hulda  Anda'son,  Oroflno. 
Jennie  E.  Kelleher,  ChalHs. 
Blanche   Skipper,    Moimtain 

Home. 
John  Johnson.  Preston. 
Frances  Hartds,  St.  Anthony. 
EllaC.  Bresbears,  Emmett. 
Myrtle  Journey,  Gooding. 
Marearet  Sweet,  Orange vfllflk 
Katherine  Burggraf,  Rigby. 
R.  C.  Eebers,  Coonr  d'Alenew 
Winifred  Knepper,  Moscow. 
Anna  C.  Barron,  Sialmon. 
Retta  F.  Martin,  Nei  Perce. 
Stella  Cook,  Shoshone. 
George   W.    Wotthen,    Re^fr 

burg. 
Mrs.  Ida  E.  Sullivan,  Rupert. 
Mrs.  Minnie  H.  Faust,  Lewi> 

ton. 
James  C.  Tovey,  Malad. 
Margaret  Duval,  Silver  City. 
Fae  Hinkley,  Payette. 
Mrs.    Harriett    M.    Wilson, 

American  FalL««. 
Fbrence  Coughlin,  Wallaoe. 
Cecil  W.  Price,  Driggs. 
Miss  Brittomart  Wolfe,  Twin 

Falls. 
Mrs.  Tirra  J.  Wayland,  Cas- 
cade. 
Olive  M.  Petrashek,  Weiser. 


John  H.  Steiner,  Quincy. 
Laura  I.  Mllford,  Cairo. 
J.  W.  Anthony,  Gnn^nville. 
Elisabeth  B.  Harvey,  Belvl- 

dere. 
C.  W.  Sellars,  Mount  Sterling. 
G.  O.  Smith,  Princeton. 
S.  J.  Sibley.  Hardin. 
John  Hay,  Mount  Carroll. 
Walter  E.  Buck,  Vh-glnia. 
Charles  H.  Watts,  Urbana. 
H.  L.  Fowkes,  Taylorville. 
Harold  Bright,  Marshall. 
G.  O.  Lewis,  Loui-nille. 
Wm.  Johnston,  Carlylc. 
O.  L.  Minter,  Charleston. 
E.  J.  Tobfa,  ChJoiRo  (C.  H.). 
James  T.  A  they,  Hobinsou. 
L.  C.  Markwcll,  Toledo. 
W.  W.  Coultas,  Svcaraore. 
John  L.  Cost  ley,  Cliuton. 

E.  E.  Gere,  Tuscola. 

R.  T.  Morgan,  Wheaton. 
O.  Rice  Jonc5,  Paris. 
Grant  Balding.  Albion. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Effingham. 

F.  E.  Crawford,  Vandalia. 
H.  M.  Rudolph,  Paxton. 
H.  Clay  Ing,  Benton. 

M.  M.  Cook.  Lewiston. 

J.  L.  Greenlee,  Equality. 

Rollins  L.  Scott,  t'orroflton. 

C.  U.  Root,  Morris. 

W.  W.  Dallv,  Mrl.eansl)oro. 

S.  D.  FarLs.  narthage. 
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County. 


ILLINOIS— contd. 


Iroquois 

Jackson...... 

Ja^r 

Jefferson.,... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.. 

Jc'hnson , 

Kane , 

Kankakee 

Koiulall 

Knox , 

Lake , 

La  SalJo , 

Lawrence... 

Lee , 

Livingston.. 

Ix)j/an , 

M(T>onough. 
MeJIenry... 

McT/ean , 

Idacou 

Macoupin... 


Madison... 

Marion 

Marshall . . 

Mason 

Massac — 
Menard... 


Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Morgan 


Morltrle.., 

Ogle 

I'eoria 

Perry 

I'iatt 

Tike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam..., 
Bondoiph.. 


Richland 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon... 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson.. 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

"NVarron 

Washington. 

Wavne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson.. 
Wiimebago.. 

Woodford.... 


INDIANA. 

Adams 

Allen 

Barlholomew.. 

Benton 

Blackford 


Boone.. 
Brown . 


County  superintendent. 


F.  A.  Gilbreath,  Watseka. 
Otto  F.  A  ken,  Murphy sboro. 
E.  B.  Brooks,  Newton. 
Charles  F.  Lee,  Mount  Vernon. 
Joseph  W.  Becker,  Jerseyvillo. 
B.  L.  Birkbeck.  Galena. 
Emma  Robman,  Vienna. 

E.  A.  Ellis,  Geneva. 

S.  D.  Salttgiver,  Kankakee. 

George  Elhott,  Bri^itol. 

W.  F.  Boycs,  Galesburg. 

T.  A.  Simpson,  Waukegan. 

W.  R.  Foster,  Ottawa, 

Ed.  Ashbaugh.  Lawrence^illo. 

L.  W.  Miller,  Dixon. 

W.  E.  Herbert,  Pontlac. 

E.  H.  Lukenbill,  Lincoln. 

B.  E.  Decker,  Macomb. 

A.  M.  8hel ton.  Crystal  Lake. 

B.  C.  Moore,  Bloomington. 
Mary  W.  Moore,  Decatur. 
George  W.  Solomon,  Carlln- 

ville. 
11.  T.  McCrea,  Edwardsville. 
M.  A.  Thra'^her,  Salem. 

E.  P.  Nichols,  Lacon. 
John  Mehlhop,  Havana. 
W.  A.  Spenoe,  Metropolte. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Batterton,  Peters- 
burg. 

C.  L.  Gregory,  Alcdo. 
WUliam  C.  flcyl,  Waterloo. 
Everett  A.  Lewev,  Hilisboro. 
H.  II.  Vasconcclios,  Jackson- 
ville. 

V.  D.  Roughton,  Sullivan. 
J.  E.  Cross,  Oregon. 
J.  A.  Hayes,  Peoria. 
Elmo  W,  Lee,  Pinckneyville. 
Chas.  Mcintosh,  MontlccUo. 
John  N.  Clark,  Piftsfleld. 
R.  R.  Randoli)h,  Goloonda 
May  S.  Hawkins.  Mound  Dty. 
W.  A.  Pax.son.  Hennepin. 
L.  W.  Von  Bchren,  Evans- 

^-ille. 
Elmer  Van  Arsdall,  OIney. 
Lou  M.  Harris,  Rock  Island. 
B.  D.  Gates,  Iiarrisburg. 
E.C.  Pruitt,  Springfield.    . 
Calvin  L.  Cain,  Rushville. 
John  P.  Ward,  Winchester. 
1^0  W.  Prater.  Shelbyville. 

G.  C.  Baker,  Toulon. 
W.  A.  Hough,  Belleville. 
Cvrus  Grove.  Freeport. 
Ben  L.  Smith,  Pekm. 
Charles  O.  Otricb,  Jonesboro. 
Otis  P.  Haworth,  Danville. 
W.  H.  Wetzel.  Mount  Carmel. 
J.  D.  Regan,  Monmouth. 
Lee  A.  Friend.  Nashville. 

J.  B.  Galbraith,  Fairfield. 
Charles  H.  Mossberger,  CarmL 
H.  B.  Price,  Morrison. 

F.  M.  Muhlip,  Joliet. 

J.  W.  McKmncy,  Marion. 
Mrs.  Abbie  Jewett  Craig, 

Rockford. 
Roy  L.  Moore,  Eureka. 


E.  S.  Clu-hten,  Decatur. 

D.  O.  McComb,  Fort  Wayne. 
Samuel  Sliarp,  Columbus. 
M.  F.  O'Rear,  Fowler. 

M.   C.    Townsend,    Hartford 
City. 

E.  M.  Servies,  Lebanon. 

G rover  G.  Brown,  Nashville. 


County. 


INDUNA— contd. 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

Dekalb 

Delaware 

Dubois.... 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jav 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

I>aCTange 

I^porte 

I^wrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen , 

Parke , 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Poscv , 

Pulaski 

Putnam , 

Randolph , 

Ripley 

Rush , 

J«'cott , 

Shelby , 

Spenc»r 

Starke 

St.  Joseph 

Stcul>en 

Sullivan 

Switzerland 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburg 

Vermilion 

Vigo 


County  superintendent. 


T.  W.  Armstrong,  DelpbL 
J.  E.  Ludders,  Logansport. 
Saml.  L.  Scott,  JeffersoavlIlA. 
Willis  E.  Akre,  Braril, 
M.  D.  Boulden,  Frankfort. 
H.  W.  Taney,  English. 
J.  E.  Gilley,  Washinftoa. 
Geo.  C.  Cole,  Lawrenoeborc- 
James  R.  Crawley,  Qreen^ 
burg. 

F.  M.  Merica,  Auburn. 
Ernest  J.  Black,  Munda. 
Robert  E.  Eckert,  Jasper. 
A.  E.  Weaver,  Goshen. 

E.  Earl  Lines,  Coonersvillew 
Gknn  V.  Scott,  New  Albany. 
Guy  A.  Waldrip,  Covingtoo. 
James  A.  Fisher,  Brookrille. 
Thomas  F.  Berry,  Rochester. 
Leland  S.  Cunninghain« 

Princeton. 
Charles  H.  Terrell,  Marlon. 
W^altcr  T.  Brown,  Bloomfield. 
Walter  Harger,  Noblesville. 

G.  J.  Richman,  Greenfield. 
A.  O.  Deweese,  Corydoo. 
J.  P.  Snodgrass,  Danville. 
H.  B.  Roberts,  Newcastle. 
Albert  F.  Hntson,  Kokomo. 
C.  Funderbnrc,  UontiiigteB. 
Harry  B.  Henoerson,  Browni> 

town. 
Morgan  L.  Sterrett,  ntnaiw 

W.  r!  Armstrons,  PortlBiid. 
W.  Guy  Pender/MadlHB. 
8.  E.  whitoomb,  Vernon. 
W.  J.  Yount,  Frankliiu 

E.  N.  HaakinOan p mm. 
Jesse  Bruner,  wamv. 
Arthur  B.  Coolter^,La|naca. 

F.  H .  Heid^way,  OkmuT^iai^ 
Fred  R.  Farnam,  YaMiii, 
Wm.  C.  Roberts.  Mftrd. 

J.  W.  Frazier,  Anderson. 
Lee  E.  8wails,  Indianapolis. 
Floyd  M.  Annis,  Plymoutli. 
C.  O.  Williams,  Shoab. 
Dorph  H.  Brown,  Peru. 
W.  H.  Jones,  Bloomington. 
Karl  C.  James,  Crawfordsvilla. 
Lewis  Williams.  MarUnsvilla. 
W^.  O.  Schanlaub,  Kontland. 
Guy  R.  Hall,  Albion. 
John  L.  Wessler,  Rising  Sun. 
Jesse  M.  Trhiklo,  Paoli. 
Albert  Free,  Spencer. 
John  H.  Jolllef,  Rockvllle. 
Lee  B.  Mullen,  Cannelton. 
Howard  Brenton,  Winslow. 


J.  M.  Propst,  Terre  Haute. 
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County. 


INDIANA — oontd. 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington 

Wame 

Wolh 

Whit« 

Whitley 


IOWA. 


Adair. 


Adams 

Allamakee.... 
Appanoose.... 

Audubon 

Benton 

Black  Hawk . . 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan 

Buena  Vista . . 

Butler 

Calhoun 


Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo. 
Cherokee- . . , 


Chickasaw. 


County  snperintenlent. 


A.  B.  Oswalt,  Wabash. 
Harrv  Evans,  Willlamsport. 
iTor  J.  Robinson.  Boonvllle. 
Orra  Hopper,  Salem. 
C.  O.  WaUams,  Richmond. 
A.  R.  Huvette,  Bluflton. 
Henry  J.  Held,  Montloello. 
A.  R.  Fleck,  Columbia  City. 


Whittum,     Green- 


Minerva 
field. 

Anna  Lynam,  Coming. 

W.  L.  Peck,  Waukon. 

Janet  Wilson,  CentervUle. 

Ella  M.  Steams,  Audubon. 

Delia  Lutes,  Vinton. 

H.  C.  Moellcr,  Waterloo. 

Gracia  E.  Tucker,  Boone. 

May  E.  Francis,  Waverly. 

A.  E.  Jewett,  Independence. 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Storm  Lake. 

E.  B.  Hodges,  Allison. 

Jeanette     Lewis,     Rockwell 
City. 

George  Galloway,  Carroll. 

Jennie  M.  Ward,  Atlantic. 

Mildred  R.  Yule.  Tipton, 

Fred  D.  Cram,  Mason  City. 

Margaret  Montgomery,  Cher- 
okee. 

AlfVaala,  New  Hampton. 

Clarke Bessie  Hart,  Osceola. 

Clay •  I>.  M.  Odle.  Spencer. 

Clayton Carl  F.  Becker,  Elkader. 

Clinton C.  E.  Cozaens,  Clinton. 

Crawford !  F.  N.  Olry.  Penison. 

Pallas May  A.  HilLs,  AdeL 

Tavis '  H.  C.  Brown,  Bloomfleld. 

Pecatur '  Kate  Hull,  l.eon. 

Delaware |  W.  A.  Ottille,  Manchester. 

Pes  Moines Wm.  Punlavey,  Burlington. 

Dickinson 

Dubuque 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd 


Franklin. 


F.  S.  Willey,  Spirit  Lake. 

Joseph  Flynn,  Pubuquo. 

Mane  Sonun,  Estherville. 

N.  J.  Breckupr,  West  Union. 

Mary  D.  Korinke,  Charles 
Cily. 

Harry  J.  Henderson,  Hamp- 
ton. 

Edith  Anderson,  Sidney. 

H.  C.  Roelofsz,  Jefferson. 

D.  R.  Earl,  Grundy  Center. 
I.  If.  Boggs,  Guthrie  C<'nler. 

E.  F.  Snow,  Webster  City. 
J.  R.  Baggs,  Garner. 
Blanche  Stoddard,  Eldora.  . 
Marie  Case,  Logan. 
Carolyn    Campbell,     Mount 

ricasant. 
Zina  Fessenden,  Cresco. 

^..u^u.L.s'tv. . Clarence  Messer,  Humboldt. 

Ida         ......---•••!  Julia  Jacobs,  Ida  Grove. 

Iowa* I G.  A.  Yoakum.  Mareneo. 

Jacksoiil"! E.  R.  Stoddard,  Maquoketa. 

Ja"*ner      '.'. »-•-'  Lnry  E.  Hall,  Newton. 

JelTerson  .'.'. !  '""^  Chidester,  Fairfield. 

Johnson    I  N.  E.  Hessenius,  Iowa  Cily. 

Jcncs  Kate  Maurice,  Anamosa. 

Keokuk  Harry  S.  McVicker,   Slgout- 

I     ney. 

Kossuth y^- f**^'^yr^**?<^"?- 

]^  •  E.G.  Lynn,  Donnellson. 

Linn      'II 1  I'Ula  B.  Sccrist,  Marion. 

jMuissi'.'.'.'. Myrtle  Jamison,  Wap'llo. 

Lu,«s     *       '  Myrtle  A.  Dunran,  Chariton. 

Lvon    "".I '  K-  T.  Oilman,  Hock  Rapids. 

U^^jj5^ '  Carrie  E.  Ludlow,  Wintcrsct. 

STk-JTI"— 18 4 


Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry •>.•- 


Howard 
Humboldt 


IOWA— oontd. 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall.^ 

Mills 

MltcheU 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery.... 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page , 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

Pottawattamie. . 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wfamobago 

Winneshiek 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright 

KANSAS. 

Allen 

Anderson 

Atchison 

Barber 

Barton 

Bourbon 

Bro\*Ti 

Butlor 

Chiio 

Chautauqua 

Cherokee 

Cheyenne 

Clark 

Clay 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Comanche 

Cowley 

Crawford 

roc^ttu 

Lickiason 

Doniphan 

Doiij:!  13 

Edwards 

KIk ,.. 

Ellis 

Ellsworth 

fiunoy 

Ford 


County  superintendent. 


A.  E.  Jones,  Oskaloosa. 

Mae  Goldizen,  Knoxvilla. 

C.  E.  Shutt,  Marshalltown. 

Geo.  E.  Masters,  Glen  wood. 

Blanche  M.  Lai^in,  Osag». 

Ella  M.  Gardner,  Onawa. 

Myrta  Harlow,  Albia. 

EUzabeth  Hugus.  Red  Oak, 

E.  D.  Bradley,  Muscatine.- 

J.  J.  BilUngslv,  Primghar. 

Mary  E.  To  Boos,  Sibley. 

Agnes  Samuelson,  Clarinda. 

Florenoe  Underwood,  Em- 
met sburg. 

Ema  H.  Plath,  Le  Mars. 

Grace  D.  Bradshaw,  Poo»- 
hontas. 

Mrs.  H.  Huffman,  Des  Moines. 

Charlotte  Dryden,  Council 
Bluffs. 

Estelle  Coon,  Brooklyn. 

Louise  Askren,  Mount  Ayr. 

P.  A.  Lauterbach,  Sac  City. 

Henry E.  Ronge^Davenport. 

Rose  M.  Parker,  Harlan. 

Charles  H.  Tye.  Orange  City. 

Maude  Wakefield,  Nevada. 

Mary  A.  Richards.  Toledo. 

Allie  Nelson,  Bedford. 

William  Bell,  Creston. 

H.  B.  Carroll,  Keosauqua. 

R.  L.  Gardner,  Ottiunwa. 

W.  M.  McGee,  Indlanola. 

Katherine  Stichter,  Washinf- 
ton. 

Ava  Amenell,  Corydon. 

Anna  Johnson,  Fort  Dodge. 

Jessie  Parker,  Forest  City. 

H.  E.  Miller,  Pecorah. 

J.  F.  Games,  Sioux  City. 

O.  L.  Varland,  North  wood. 

Blanche  Bork,  Clarion. 


Lavonia  M.  Donica,  lola. 

Josie  Henderson.  Oamett. 

D.  Anna  Speer,  Atchison. 

Lola     Lichlyter,      Medicln* 
Lodge. 

W.  L.  Bowersox,  Great  Bend. 

May  Hare,  Fort  Scott. 

Alma  McAtee,  Hiawatha. 

H.  I.  French,  El  Dorado. 

Katherine  Montgomery,  Cot- 
tonwood Falls. 

Carrie  Belmon,  Sedan. 

O.  A.  Sanders,  Columbus. 

Robert  Cram,  St.  Francis. 

Maggie  M.  Myers,  Asliland. 

Mrs.  Sue  HomphiU,  Clay  Cen- 
tcr. 

Jane  Collins,  Concordia. 

Cora  E.  Arnold.  BurUngton. 

Mary  Willard,  Coldwater. 

Edna  L.  Johnson,  Winfield. 

J.  W.  Miloy,  Girard. 

El  wood  M.  Brooks,  Qbcrlln. 

Mary  E .  Wool  verton,  Abilene. 

C.R.Uewlns.Troy. 

O.J.  Lane,  Lawrence . 

Mary  Mullikin,  Kinsley. 

H.  A.  Gilmore,  Howard. 

Louis  Christiansen,  Hays. 

H .  Coovor,  E  Us  worth. 

Emma    F.    Wilson,    Garden 
Citv. 

E  ^  t  lie  r     Wii  kinson.      Dodge 
City. 
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County. 


County  supenatenient. 


County. 


County  supednteofkiit. 


KANSAS— contd. 


Franklin. 

Geary 

Gort 

Oraliani.. 
Qneat 


Gray 

Greeley 

Greenwood 

Hamilton , 

Harper 

Harvcv 

Haskell 

Hoigeman 

Jackson 

Jeflorson 

Jewell 

Johnson , 

Kearay 

Kingman 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lsno 

Leavenworth.., 

Lincoln , 

Linn 

Locan. , 


Lyon.. 


McPherson.... 

Marion 

Marahall 

Meade 

Miami 

Mitchell 

Montgomery.. 

Morris 


Morton 

Nemaha.... 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton 

Osage 

Osborne 

Ottawa 


Pttwnoc. 
PhUUps. 


Pottawatomie. . . 

Pratt 

Kawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice ' 

Riley I 

Rootu 

Rush 

Rus^ll ' 

Saline 

Scolt 

ScfljTw  iek 

Howard 

Shawnoe ■ 

Slu'ridan 

SluTman 

Smith 

FtulTord ' 

StiviUoii 

Stevens ,..' 

Sumnrr ' 

Tho^u&s I 

Trcj;o I 


Wa»muib;ee.. 
Wallace 


W.A.Vickers,  Ottawa. 
Nora  R.  Cladc,  Jtmctioa  City. 

B.  B.  Bao(Hi,6ove. 
U.S.LoydTHUlClty. 

Miss    Doane    Miller,    Kew 

Ulysses. 
Edith  Miller,  Cimarron. 
August  Halfman^ribtme. 
Mi^  L.  Senrioe,  Eureka. 

C.  W.  Noell,  Syracose. 
J.  C.  Palmer,  Anthony. 
Ruth  B .  Mitten,  Newton. 
Oeoroe  B.  Levitt,  Santa  Fe. 
Winifred  T.  Ooller,  Jetmore. 

F.  R.  Palmer,  Hoi  ton. 
Annie  Goddard,  Oskalooaa. 
Lnla  Coyner,  Mankato. 
Zilpah  Boone,  Olathe. 
Mis.  India  Simmons,  LaUn. 
J.  W.  Wilson,  Kingman. 

A.  A.  Hodges,  Greensbnrg. 
Ida  B.  Mariey,  Oswego. 
Wm.  T.  Caldwell,  Dighton. 
R.  Voorhees,  Leavenworth. 

G.  H.  Hower,]r.,  Lincoln. 
Maude  Hunts,  Mound  City. 
Makx>lm    Peterson,    Russell 

Spring. 

Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Cartmel,  Em- 
poria. 

I.  C.  Meyer,  McPherson. 

J.  A.  Rav,  Marion. 

W.  H.  Seaman.  Marys  vUle. 

Ola  Grao^r.  Meade. 

Masgio  Routt,  Paola. 

Phnip  Louthan,  Beloit. 

Ethel  A.  Gillespie,  Independ- 
ence. 

Flora  E.  Davis,  Council 
Grove. 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Newby,  RichfieM. 

W.  R.  Anthony,  Seneca. 

J.  A.Oannan,Kne. 

Kdna  RobLson,  Ness  City. 

Pearl  Wyrill,  Norton. 

C.  A.  Deardorff,  Lyndon. 

Bertha  Yoxall.  Osborne. 

Mi^  Lilian  Mortimer,  Minne- 
ap(dis. 

Bertha  Pruett,  Lamed. 

Olive  L.   Thomas,   Phillips- 

R.  C.  walden,  We^ttmoreland. 

L.  Grace  Hcaton,  Pratt. 

Bert  Kesiclring-Atwood. 

8.  P.  Rowland,  Hutcliinson. 

Mary  Janskv.  BeUevillo. 

Bertha  McCabe.  Lyons. 

lieppie  Carev,  Manhattan. 

Jennie  Walsh,  Stockton. 

K.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  LaCroise. 

Caleb  Bodmer.  Ra«vsell. 

W.  H.  Stewart,  Salina. 

Genevieve  Lancaster,  Scott. 

R.  M.  Crum,  Wichita. 

Kmma  Thompson,  Liberal. 

M.  Edna  Corbet  t,  Topefca. 

Warner  Johnson,  Hoxie. 

Nona  Stewart,  Goodiand. 

Wm.  McMuIlen,  Smith  Cen- 
ter. 

Anna  M.  Beck,  St.  John. 

NelUc  Craig,  Johnson. 

Mary  Burns,  Hugoton. 

John  R.  Brooks,  Wellington. 

Alice  Bleber,  Colby. 

Mrs.  Minnie  CNlel,  Wakee- 
ney. 

Annie  G .  Crouch,  Alma. 

Ro3C  Gilbert,  Sharon  Springs. 


KANSAS— contd. 

Washington. 

WidiiU 

Wilson. 

Woodson 

Wyandotte 

KCIfTUCKT. 

Adair 

Allen 

Anderson 

Ballard •. 

Barren 

Bath 

BeU 

Boono 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

BreathUt 

Breckinridge 


BulUtt 

Butter 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenlen... 
Ciuttborlani . , 

Daviess 

Edmonson... 
Elliott 


EstUl 

Fayette... 

Fleming.. 
Floyd.... 
Franklin. 
Fulton... 
Gallatin-. 
Garrard-. 
Giant 


Graves 

Grayson . . . , 
(^reon , 

Greenup... 
Hancock... 
Hardin...., 

Harlan 

Harrison . . . 

Hart 

Hen  Icrson . 

Henry 

Hicknun... 
Hopkins... 

Jftokson 

Jefferson... 
Jcs-iii  nin.'.. 
Johnson.... 
Kenton.... 

Knott , 

Knox 

Larue 


MiiUe  Spenoe-OUIett,  W«^ 

ington. 
P.  BVMetheney,  LeotL 
Fanoio  Lyon,  Fredonia. 
Snsaboth  T.  Spencer,  Yatsi 

Canter. 
OUto  I.  Thompson,  Kansas 

City. 

Noah  Loy,  Columbia. 
N.  8.  8haw,  Soottsville. 
T.  J.  Leathers,  Lawrenoebaii. 
J.  E.  Lane,  Wicklille. 
W.  M.Totty,aiaa«nr. 
R.  W.  Klaafd,  Owia^viUe. 
John  Hays,  Pinevflte. 
J.  C.  Gordon,  BuriinTtoa. 
J.  B.  Caywood,  Paris. 

B.  B.  Tri^tt,Catlettsbm 
Oscar  B.Fams,  Danville. 
Nannie  HanoocK,Braoksrillt. 
Fallen  Campbell.  Jadcaoo. 

J.  Ralei^  ICeader,  HaiduB- 

bufc. 
Ora  L.  Roby.  Shepberdsvifit. 

C.  E.  Gary.  Morgantow*. 
H.  W.  Mcbols,  Princeton 
R.  E.  Broach,  Murray. 

J.  W.  Refley,  Alexandria. 
N.  J.  Fanons,  Bardwall. 
Clay  Tharp,  Carrollton. 
Lefia  B.  Wilcox,  Graysoii. 
E.  L.  OunlUr^Liberty.     , 
L.  £.  Foster,  HopkinsvUk. 
Nancy  Stevenson,  WuKbasUc 
Dnvis  M.  Allen.  Mandiestcr. 
J.  O.  Cole,  Albany. 
Jamas  L.  F.  ParU,  Marion 
Com  S.  Payne,  Burkf^vUle. 
John  L.  Graham,  Owensbara 
W.  A.  Pardue.  BrowB^viDe. 
Wales     8.     Brown,    fianlr 

Hook. 
E.  S.  Land.  Inrine. 
Nannie  G.  Faukoner,   Lu- 


Laurel 

La'A-rcnco.. 


M.  N.  Evans,  FleminTskor. 
TildenColDns,  Prestonburg. 
L.  D.  Stucker,  FrankJart. 
Viiginla  Luten.  Hickman. 
Rosa  B.  Wood,  Warsaw. 
Jennie  Higgfn%  Lancaster 
B.    N.    HAmson,    WIOmbu- 

tdmn. 
J.  E.  Coleman.  Majfield. 
Eflle  Sadler  J^eitchfield. 
Mvrlie  F.  Howanl,  Oreefts^ 

onrg. 
J.  Howard  Hatfield.  Greenap. 
J.  H.  Lamb.  Hawesville. 
J.  A.  Payne,  Klisabetbtown 

A.  C.  Jones,  Harlan. 

B.  F.  Keam^,  Cvnthiana. 
R.  E.  Jaogers,  MunSordviils. 
E.  B.  Liles,  HeniersoB. 
Hallie  Ellis  Pope.  Newcastla 
J.  W.Brinkley, Clinton. 

L.  R.  Bay,  MadisonvUto. 
H.  F.  Minter,  McKee. 
OnrlUe  J.  Stivers,  Louisnlto. 

C.  C.  Sandusky,  Nicholasvflk 
Fred  Meade .  PaLntsriUB. 

J.  C.  Mills,  Erianm-. 
Adam  OampbelL  Hindans. 
E.  B.  Hemi^iill,  Barbounrilic 
Sara   Oitlleman   McToaaril 
HodgenviUe. 

D.  B.  Johnson,  Londaa. 
J.  H.  Ekers,  Louisa. 
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County . 


County  sui)erlntendent. 


County  superintendent 


X  CTTT7CKT— <sont  d . 

Lee 

LMlle 

Letctwr 

Lewis. 

Liaooln 

LlTingston 

Logwi 

Lyon 

Madison 

liagoffiii 

Marion 

MarshaU 

Martin 

Mason 

McCncfcen 

McCreary 

McLean 

MMde 

Menifee 

MMcwr 

Metcalfe 

Mpont 

Montgomery 

Moisan 

Mtihieaberg 

Nelson 

Nfehotea 

Ohio 

OUliam 


J.  P:  Thomas,  Beattyville. 

Ifaiy  Hoskins,  Hyden. 

B.  B.  BaleTwhitesbaig. 

3.  Q.  Adams,  Vanoeburg. 

Oamod  Singleton,  Stanlond. 

H.  D.  Millen,  Smi^hland. 

R.  N.  Beauchamp,  Ruitell- 
ville. 

N.  G.  M^in,  Eddyvflle 

Bea  F.  Edwards,  Richmond. 

J.  S.  Adams,  Sah^ville. 

J.  W.  Clarkson,  Lebanon. 

Hairy  W.  Peters,  Benton. 

U.  O.  JflAmson,  Inez. 

O.  H-  Tumlpseed,  Maysvllle. 

M.  V.  MUkr,  Padiicah. 

J.  L.  Harmon,  Wmtley  aty. 

Wallace  T.  Bennett,  Calhoun. 

L.  H.  Powell,  Brandenburg. 

W.  O.  Back,  Frenefaburg. 

Ora  L.  Adanu,  Harrodsourg. 

R.  A.  Palmore,  Edmonton. 

8.  C.  Ray.  Tompkinsville. 

Georgia  V.  Siedd,  Mount  Ster- 
Uag. 

Bemaid  £.  Whitt,  West  Lib- 
erty. 

V.  M.  Mteeley,  GreenviUe. 

W.  T.  McCfaUn.  Bardstown. 

£da  S.  Taylor,  Carlisle. 

E.  S.  Howard.  Hartford. 

J.  W.  Selph,  La  Omnge. 


KENTUCKY— COntd. 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson 

Rockcastle 

Rowan 

Russell 

Scott 

Shelby.. 

Simpson 

Spencer 

Taylor 

Todd 

Trfgg 

Trimble 

Union 

Warren 

Washington 

Wavne 

Webster 

Whitksy 

Wolfc 

Woodford 


O.  V.  Jones,  Owenton. 

A.  I.  Creeeh,  Booneviile. 
John  B.  Drake,  Falmouth. 
J.  C.  NMier,  Hanrd. 
Fonzo  Wright,  Pikeville. 
Dudley  Gaudell,  Stanton . 
I^eonard  £.  Meeoe.  Somerset. 
aeveland  Moon,  Mount  Oli- 
vet. 

Alice  Davis,  Mount  Vernon. 
J.  H.  Powers,  Morehcad. 

B.  A.  Lawless,  Jamestown.* 
Mary  Bradley,  Georgetown. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  HaU,  Shelbyville 
Alice  Adams,  Franklin. 
Katie  B.  Beauchamp,  Taylors* 

vUle. 
Geo.  £.  Sapp,'CampbeIlsvine. 
H.  G.  Watson,  Elklon.. 
Levi  Cunningham.  Cadis. 
Carrie  Logan  Hood,  Bedford. 
G.  W.  dnry.  MorganfteM. 
Eugenia    Roemer,    Bo\iiing 

Green. 

C.  B.  Bottom,  Sprin^ieM. 
Hattie  Denney,  Monticetk). 
Thos.  W.  Johnson,  Dixon. 
Samuti  E.  Walker,  Williams- 
burg. 

Taylor  Shoekey,  Campion. 
M.  B.  Hifner,  Versailles. 


Parish. 

J.  W.  Oxford,  Crowley. 
R.  G.  Corkem,  Oberlin. 
H.  P.  Broussard,  Donaldson- 

ville. 
S.  A.  Alleman,  Napoleonvdle. 
J.  M.  Barham,  MarksviUe. 

W.  B.  Hatcher,  Baton  Rouge. 

J.  H.  Bres,  Port  Allen. 

L.  D.  McCoUister,  De  Ridder. 

E.  H.  Fisher,  Arcadia. 
W.  A.  Fortson,  Benton. 

C.  E.  Byrd,  Sbrevepprt. 

F.  K.  White,  Lake  Charles. 
E.  B.  Cottingham,  Columbia. 
T.%V.  McCalT,  Grand  Chenier. 

Ward  Anderson,  Lake  Provi- 
dence. 
W.  McO.  Dollcrhide,  Honeer. 
H.  W.  Wrirfit,  Harrisonburg. 
J.  H.  Davidson,  Homer. 

D.  C.  Strickler,  Vidalia. 

G.  O.  Houston,  Mansfield. 

E.  E.  Ortego,  Ville  Platte. 

E.  R,  Waller,  CUnton. 
R.  E.  Crump,  St.  Francis  ville. 
J.  L.  McDufl,  Winnsboro. 
J.  N.  Warner,  PoUock. 
L.  A.  Walet,  New  Iberia. 
L.  E.  Messick,  Plaquemine. 
R.  L,  Dickerson,  Jonesboro. 
J.  0.  EUis,  Gretna. 
W.  P.  Arnette,  Jennings. 

LOUrSIAKA. 

Acadia 

T^&fourche 

Allen 

La  Salle 

Asoenston 

Lincoln •••.. 

Assomption 

AvoyeJlcs 

Baton  Rouge: 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleans 

West 

Beauregard 

Bienville 

Plaquemines 

Pointe  Coupee 

Rapides 

Ff^#r    

Cnddo 

Cakasieu 

CMdwell 

rfrniATon 

1  Red  River 

Richland 

Sabine 

Carroll: 

R»^t 

St.  Bernard 

St.CharJea 

St.  Helena 

West 

St.  James 

Catahoula 

CTaibome 

Concordia 

DeSoto 

Evangeline 

Feliciana: 

Fjist 

St.  John  the  Baptist  i 

St.  I^ndry 

St.  Martin 

St.  Mary 

St.  Tammany 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

West 

Fnmklin 

Grant 

Iberia              

Terrebonne 

Union 

Vermilion 

Vernon ...' 

IberdJIe 

Jackson 

Washington 

Webster 

Winn 

Jefferson 

Jtfferson  Davis 

laCayMU . ......... 

1 

W.  S.  Lafargue,  Thibodaux. 
W.  T.  Hodges,  Jena. 

D.  0.  Armstrong,  Ruston. 

J.  E.  Coxe,  Donnam  Sraings. 

J.  R.  Itaton,  TaUulah. 

S.  A.  Caldwell,  Bastrop. 

L.  E.  Hudson,  Natchitoches. 

J.  M.  Gwinn,  New  Orleans. 

T.  O.  Brown,  Monroe. 

J.  C.  Blanchard,  Pointe  a  la 

Hache. 
Aionzo      McFarland,    ^Now 

Roads. 

C.  C.  Henson,  Alexandria. 
A.  H.  Horton,  C^nishatta. 

E.  E.  Keebler,  RayvUle. 
W.  S.  MitcheD,  Many. 
Clement  Story,  New'  Orleans. 
J.  B.  Martin,  Hahnville. 

W.  E.  Phillips,  Greensburg. 
J.  N.  Oourdain,  Convent. 
L.  F.  Laurent.  Edgard. 
W.  B.  Presc«lt,  Opelouaos. 

F.  O.  Chavez,  St.  MarUnville. 
Charles  Gott,  Franklin. 

E.  E.  Lyon,  Covington. 
A.  C.  Lewis,  Amite. 
T.  M.  Wade,  St.  Joseph. 
H.  L.  Bourgeois,  Houma. 
T.  A.  Green,  Farmerville. 
J.  H.  Williams.  Abbeville. 
Finly  Stanly,  l^eesville. 

D.  H.  Springfield,  l-^ranklin- 
ton. 

T.  W.  Fuller.  Minden. 
J.  J.  Mixon,  Winnlield. 
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Towns  in  Union. 


Union  superintendent 


Towns  in  Union 


Union  superintflodflnt. 


Abbot,  Blanchard,  El- 
liottsviUe  PL.  Kings- 
bury Pl.»  Monson, 
Willmantic. 

Acton,  Lebanon,  New- 
ncld,  Shapleigh. 

Addison,  Centerville, 
Jonesboro,  Jonesport. 

Albany,  Lovell,  Stone- 
ham,  Sweden. 

4Ibion,Burnham,  Troy, 
Unity,  Unity  PI. 

Alexander,  Crawford, 
Grand  Lake  Str.  PI., 
No.  21  PL  (Wash.), 
Princeton,  Talmadge, 
Waite,  Codyville  PL, 
Topsficld. 

Alfred,  Sanibrd 


MAmE— continued. 


Allagash  PL,  Fort  Kent, 
St.  Francis  PL,  St. 
John  PL 

Alna,  Dresden,  Edge- 
oomb,  Pittston,  Wis- 
casset. 

Alton.  Argyle,  Lagrange, 
Medford,  Orncville. 

Amherst,  Aurora.  Clif- 
ton, Marlaville,  No.  21 
PL,  No.  33  PL,  Otis, 
Waltham. 

Amity,  Cary  PL,  Hodg- 
don,  Linneus. 

Andover,  Byron, 
Mexico.  Roxbury. 

Anson,  Bingham,  Emb- 
deu,  Solon. 

Appleton,  Liberty, 
Palermo,  Washington. 

Arrows ic,  Georgetown, 
Phippsburg.  West- 
port,  Woolwich. 

Ashland.  Garfield  PL, 
Masardis,  Nashville 
PL.  Oxbow  PL,  Port- 
age Lake. 

Athens,  Brighton  PL, 
Cambridge,  Cornville, 
Harmony. 

AtkJnson,  Bradford, 
Charleston,  Corinth, 
Kcnduskeag. 

Avon,Freeman,PhlIUps, 
Salem,  Si  rong. 

Bailevville,  Baring, 
Calais. 

Baldwin,  Hiram,  Scbago 

Bancroft,  Drew  PL, 
Cilenwood  PL,  Haynes- 
ville,  Kingman,  Mac- 
wahoc  PL,  Heed  PL 

Barnard  PL,  Brownville, 
Jake  View  PL,  Milo, 
Williamsburg. 

Hath.  West  Bath 

U(  d<iinpton,(lierryfle:d, 
Columbia  Falls,  Dc- 
Mois,  Sleubcn. 

Ro  I  f u  <t ,  Searsport 

Belj^rade,  Fayette, 
Motuit  Vernon,  Read- 
field. 

Belmont,  Lincolnville, 
Morrill,  Northport, 
Soar.smont. 

Benedicta,  Heriey, 
Mount  Cha^,  Patten, 
Staiyvillo  PL 


William  B.Hebard,  Car- 
mel. 


George    M.    D.    Grant, 

East  Lebanon. 
D.  H.  Corson,  Jonesport. 

A.  B.  Garoelon,  North 
Lovell. 

Naomi  T.  Gregoire, 
Unity. 

Charles  H.  Swan,  Prince- 
ton. 


Ralph  P.  Mitchell,  San- 
ford. 

Joseph  F.  Cyr,  Fort 
Kent. 

Leslie  A.  Bailey,  Dres- 
•  den. 

Mrs.  Kit  B.  Comstock, 
Oldtown  R.  1. 

Carolyn  B.  Silsby,  Am- 
herst. 


W.  E.  Finch,  Hodgdon. 

S.  J.  Rawson,  Ridlon- 

ville. 
Mrs.   L.   A.    Bradbury, 

North  Anson. 
Albert  F.  Barnes, 

Liberty. 
Clara   M.   Reed,   Wool- 

wich. 

A.  L.  Shorey,  Ashland. 


Carl  T.  Rhoadcs,  Har- 
mony. 

H.  K.  Fortier,  Charles- 
ton. 

Stephen     T.     Marshall, 

Strong. 
W,  H.  Phinney,  Calais. 

C«iia  H.  Sanborn,  East 
Hiram. 

Joseph  W.  Hamlin,  King- 
man. 


Foster  L.  Higglns,  Milo. 


G.  A.  Stuart,  Bath. 
France^  C.  Jewett.  Cher- 
r>'flcld. 

E.  E.  Roderick,  Belfa'?t. 
Ralph  G.  Oakes,  Mount 
Vernon. 

Lena   Rankin,   Lincoln- 
ville. 

A.  L.  Todd,  Patten. 


Benton,  Fafa^eld 

Berwick,  Eliot,  South 
Berwkk. 

Bethel.  Gilead,  Green- 
wood, Mason. 

Blgelow  PL,  Cqplln  PL, 
Dead  River  PL,  Eus- 
tis.  Flagstaff  PL,  Lang 
PL 

Blaine,  Brldgewater  E. 
PlanUtion,  Mars  HUl, 
Montkello. 

Bluehni,  Brooklin,  Sedg- 
wick. 

Boothbay,  Boothbav 
Harbor,JConhegan  PL, 
Southport. 

Bowdoin,  Bowdoinbam, 
Richmond. 

Bowerbank,  Dover,  Fox- 
croft,  Sebee. 

Bradlesr.  Greenbusb, 
Greenfield.  MlUbrd, 
Passadumkeag. 

Bremen,  Nobleboro, 
Waldoboro. 

Brewer,  Eddington, 
Holden,  Veatie. 

Bridgton,  Harrison,  Na- 
ples. 

Bristol,  Damariscotta, 
Newcastle,  South  Bris- 
tol. 

Brooks.  Jackson^Mon- 
roe.  SwanvUle,  Waldo. 

Brooksville,  Castine,  Pe- 
nobscot, Islesboro. 

Brookton,  Danforth,  For- 
est City.  Orient,  Vance- 
bora,  Weston. 

Brownfield,  Denmark, 
Fryeburg,  Stow. 

Bnmswick,  Topsham . . . 

Buckflcld.  Hartford,  He- 
bran,  Sumner. 

Bucksport.  Orland,  Or- 
rington,  Verona. 

Burlington,  Edinburg, 
Enfield,  Grand  FaUs 
PL,  Howland,  LoweU, 
Maxfleld.  Schools  PL 

Buxton,  Hollis,  Stand- 
ish. 

Camden,  Hope,  Thom- 
aston. 

Canaan,  Clinton,  Pitts- 
fleld. 

C-anton.  Livermore 

Cape  Elizabeth,  South 
Portland. 

Caratunk  PL,  Concord, 
Mayneld  PL,  Moscow, 
Pleasant  Ridge  PL, 
The  Forks  PL,  West 
Forks  PL 

Caribou,  Limestone 

CarmeL  DIxmout,  Etna, 
Newberc. 

Carroll,  Lakeville  PL, 
I>ee,  Prentiss,  Spring- 
field, Webster  PI. 

Cartha^,  Dixfield,  Peru, 
Weld. 

Casco,  Otisfield,  Ray. 
mond. 

Castle  Hill,  Chapman, 
Mapleton. 

Caswell  PL,  Connor,  Cyr 
PL,  Hamlin  PL,  Van 
Buren. 


W.  M.  Teague,  Ftirfldd. 
W.  C.  Mc^,  Berwick. 

Charles  E.  Lord,  BetUL 

Howard  Gflpatrick, 
Stratton. 


T.  A.  DeCosta,  Mao 
HilL 

E.  L.  Unsoott,  Bloehm. 

Walter  L.  Maaoo,  BooCb> 
bay  Harbor. 

E.  R.  Bowdofai,  Rie^ 
mend. 

Wm.  M.  Bottomley,  Fox- 
croft. 

Gertrude  B.  Glfford, 
Olamon. 

V.  V.  Thompsoo,  WaM» 
bora. 

F.  W.  BurriU,  Brewv. 

E.  E.  Russell,  BrMgtoB. 

Jnlia  E.  Barker,  Damari- 
scotta. 

Ernest  L.  Toner,  Brooki. 

D.  W.  Rollins,  OastiM. 

J.  F.  Phllbrook.  Dan- 
forth. 

C.  L.  Clement,  Fryeboig. 

John  A .  Cone,  Branswick. 
C.  C.  Tuttip,  BockflekL 

Abbie  E.  Buck,  Orlasd. 

Edward  A.  BimooMU, 
Howland. 


Fred  Benson,  West  Bop 

ton. 
B.  E.  Packard,  CamdA 

W.  E.  Stuart,  Pfttsfidd. 

F.  E.  Fortier,  Canton. 

Simon  M.  Hamlin,  Sooth 
Portland. 

Chark»  E.  BaH,  Bine- 
ham. 


C.  A;  Grant.  Cariboo. 
W.  E.  Hebard,  CarmeL 

G.  H.  Jewett,  Sprinfr 
aeld. 

P.  M.  Cooper,  Dixltoll 

Gardiner  W.  Cote,  Cist». 

Elmer  H.  Webber,  Ma- 
pleton. 

Charles  L.  O'ConneD. 
Van  Buren. 


*Practically  all  city  superintoudonts  have  supervision  over  some  ruial  schools.    See  aL«>o  p.  71 
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Towzis  in  Union. 


Union  sapointendent. 


Towns  in  Union. 


Union  superintendent. 


MAINE— continued. 

Charlotte,  Cooper,  Den- 
nvsville,  Kdmunds, 
Marion.  Meddybemps, 
No.  14  Pl^  Pembroke. 

ChcL«ea,  Jefferson,  Som^ 
erviUe,  Whltefleld, 
Windsor. 

Chener,  Lincoln,  Mat- 
tawamVeag,  Winn, 
WoodviUe. 

Chesterville,  Industry, 
New  Sharon,  Vienna. 

China,  Vassalboro, 
Wlnslow. 

Columbia,  Harrington, 
HUbridge. 

Corinna,  Detroit,  New- 
port, Plymouth. 

Cornish,  Limington, 
Parsonsfleld,  Porter. 

Cranberry  Lsles,  Mount 
Desert,  Southwest 
Harbor,  Tromont. 

Crlcbaven  PI.,  Matinl- 
ctis  Isle  PI.,  Union, 
WarrMi. 

Crystal,  Island  Falls, 
Sherman,  Silver 
Ridge  PI. 

Cumberland,  Falmouth, 
North  Yarmouth. 

Cu5hing,  Friendship, 
St.  tieorge.  South 
Thoma'^ton. 

Culler,  I^bee,  Trescott, 
Whiing. 

Dallas  Pi.,  Madrid, 
Rangeley,  Rangeley 
PlVFandv  River  PI. 

Dayton,  North  Kenne- 
bunkport,  St^co, 

Dedham,  Ellsworth, 
Surry. 

Deer  ble,  Lsle  au  Haut, 
Stonington. 

Denni>town  Pi.,  Green- 
vUle,  Jackman  PI., 
Long  Pond  PI.,  Mooee 
Ri.er  PI.,  Shirley. 

Dexter,  Garland,  Rip- 
ley. 

Durham,  Lisbon,  Web- 
ster. 

Dyer  Brook,  Ludlow, 
Merrill,  Moro  PI., 
New  Limerick,  Oak- 
field,  Smyrna. 

Eagle  Lake,  New  Can- 
ada PI.,  Wallagrass 
PI.,  WinterviUe  PI. 

Eastbrook,  Franklin, 
Hancock,  Lamoine. 

East  Uvermore,  Wayne, 

Ea«^  Machias.  Machias, 
Machiasport,  Marsh- 
field,  Northfield, 
Roque  Blufls,  Whit- 
neyv  ille. 

Ean  MilUnocket,  Med- 
way,  MUlinocket. 

Easton,  Fort  Fairfield.., 

Easiport,  Perry,   Rob- 

bia«?ton. 
Eden,  Trenton 


Ira    B.    Knight,    West 
Pembroke. 


Raymond  C.  Beale, 
Whltefleld. 

8.  M.  Niereen,  Matta- 
wamkeag. 

F.  J.  McAuliffe,  New 
Sharon. 

George  E.  Paine,  Wins- 
low. 

Karl  D.  Lee,  Harring- 
ton. 

Clifton  E.  Wass,  New- 
port. 

I.  J.  Merry,  Cornish. 

W.  E.  Clark,  Southwest 
Harbor. 

F.  D.  Rowe,  Warren. 


George  C.  Hight,  Island 
FalU. 

D.  W.  Lunt,  Portland, 
R.  4. 

Harry  C.  Hull,  Thomas- 
ton. 

M.  E.  Wright,  Cutler. 

J.  M.  Pike,  Rangeley. 


T.  T.  Young,  Saco. 

W.  H.  Patten,  Ellsworth. 

John  Paton,Deer  Isle. 

Russell  S.  Taylor,  Green- 
ville. 

Jas.  A.  Hamlin,  Dexter. 

A.    R.    Carter,    Lisbon 

Falls. 
E.  c.  Vining,   Smyrna 

Mills. 


Vital  J.  Labbe,  Eagle 
Lake. 

E.  S.  Higgins,  Franklin. 

John  H.  Carter,  Liver- 
more  Falls. 

John  C.  Merrill,  East 
Machias. 


W.  M.  Marr,  MUlinocket. 

C.  E.  Glover,  Fort  Fair- 
field. 

W.  U.  Sturtevant,  East- 
port. 

Frank  Mc  Gould  rick,  Bar 
Uarbor. 


MAINE— continued. 

Exeter.  Olenbum,  Hod- 
son,  Levant,  Stetson. 

Famungdalo,  Gardiner, 
Randolph. 

Farmington,  New  Vine- 
yard. Temple. 

Frankfort,  Prospect, 
Stockton  Springs, 
Winterport. 

Freedom,  Knox.  Mont- 
ville,  Thorndlke. 

Freeport,  Pownal,  Yar- 
mouth. 

Fren'^h^  ille.  Grand  Isle, 
Madawaska,  St. 
Agatha. 

Gorham,  We^tbrook 

Gouldsboro,  Sorrento, 
Sum.  an.  Winter 
Harbor. 

Gray,  New  Gloucester, 
Windham. 

Gr^e,  Leeds,  Turner. . 

Guilford.  Parkman, 
Sangerville,  Welling- 
ton. 

Hallowell,  Manchester, 
Wlnthrop. 

Hammond  PI.,  Houl- 
ton,  Littleton. 

Hampden,  Hermon 

Hanover,    Milton    PI., 

Rmnford. 
Hartland,  Palmyra,  St. 

Albaus. 
nit?hlandPl.,Klngflcld, 

Lexington    PI.,   New 

Portland. 

Jay,  Wilton 

Kenncbunk,  Kenne- 

bunkport. 

Kittery,  York 

Limerick,  Lyman, 

Waterboro. 
Lincoln    PI..    Magallo- 

way  PI.,  Newry,  l-p- 

ton. 
Litchtield,   Monmouth, 

Wales    We^t    Gardi- 
ner. 
Lon^  Inland  PI.,  North 

Haven,  Swans  Island, 

Vinalhavcn. 
Madison,  Skowhejan. . . , 

Mechanic  FalL",  Minot, 
Poland. 

Mercer,  Nonid^ewock, 
SmithHeld,  8tarks. 

New  Sweden,  Stock- 
holm, We-tmanland 
PI.,  Woodland. 

North  Bcrwi-^k,  Wells.. 

Norway,  Oxford,  Water- 
ford. 

OaMand,  Rome,  Sidney 

Old  Orchard,  Scarboro. 


Oldtown,  Orono 

Pan  ,  Woodstock 

Perhara,  Wade,  Wash- 
bum. 
Pre-^que  Isle,  Westfield. 

Rockland,  Rockport . . . 


Elmer  B.  Eddy,   Ken- 

duskeag,  R.  F.  D. 
L.  A.  RQss,  Gardiner. 

Wm.     B.      Woodbury, 

Farmington. 
Frederick    Nickerson, 

Frankfort. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Berry,  Thorn- 
dike. 

Frank  H.  Byram,  Free- 
port. 

B.  S.  Dufour,  St.  Agatha. 


R.  J.  Llbby,  Westbrook. 
R.    L.    Stodair,    West 
Gouldsboro. 

C.  E.  Vamey,  Gray. 

Bertha  Groden,  Turner 
Center. 

Walter  J.  Rideont,  Sang- 
erville. 

W.  P.  Packard,  Hallo- 
well. 
T.  P.  Packard,  Houiton. 

W.  E.  Stoddard,  Hamp- 
den. 

L.  E.  Williams,  Runv 
ford. 

H.  B.Clifford,  Hartland, 

Frank  E.  Baldwin, 
Kingfield. 

MertonT.  Goodrich,  Jay. 
Isaac  H.  Storer,  Kenne- 
bunk. 

E.  8.  Foster,  York. 
Florent  Whitmore,  Fast 

Waterboro. 
Charles  S.  Hulbort,  Up. 
ton. 

Harriet  Fcnderson, 
Litchfield. 

Edward  A.  Smalloy, 
Vinalhaven. 

L.    W.    Gerrlsh,    Skow- 

hej?an, 
Harriet  M.  Spiller,  Me- 

chanic  Falls. 
Orlando   C.    Woodman, 

Norridgewock. 
Clara   C.    Strom,    Now 

Sweden. 

C.  A.  Rush,  Wells. 
True  C.  Morrill,  Norway. 

John  S.  Tapley,  Oakland 

F.  H.  B.  Heald,  South 
Portland.  R.  8. 

W.  O.  Chase,  Oldtown. 

M.C.Jov,  South  Pari >. 

T.  W.  McQuaido,  Wash- 
bum. 

S.  E.  Preble,  Presqua 
Isle. 

R.  L.  We<t,  Rockland. 
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County. 


County  superintendent. 


County. 


County 


1U.RTLAND. 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel. 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester .... 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 


Edward  F.  Webb,  Cumbei^ 
land. 

George  Fox,  Annapolis. 

A.  8.  Cook,  Towson. 

T.  O.  Bennett,  Prince  Fred- 
erick. 

E.  M.  Noble,  Denton. 

If.  8.  H.  Unger,  Westminsto'. 
Hugh  W.  C^dweU,  Elkton. 

F.  Bernard  Owynn,  La  Plata. 
J.  B.  Noble,  Cambridge. 

O.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Frederick. 
F.  E.  Ratbbun,  Oakland. 
C.M.Wri^t.BelAir. 


UARJLJLNJ>-<Xmid. 

Howard. 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  Qeoffes 

Queen  Amies 

St.  Marys 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


W.  C.  PhiUpt,  KUIOitt  City. 

Edward.  jTciarka,  Cbma* 
town. 

Ed  win  W .  BraooM.  RoekriDe. 

E.  8.  BarroaghB,  Upper  Marl- 
boro. 

B.  J.  Grimes,  OenterriHe. 

O.  W.  Joy,  LooBardtown. 

Wm.  H.  DadiMl,  Prioeea 
Anne. 

Nldioias  Orem,  EasUo. 

Raymond  E.  SUl^,  Hagers- 
town. 

Tames  M.  Bennett,  Salisbary. 

E.  W.  McMasttfTdDow  HHL 


Towns  in  union. 


Union  Superintendent. 


Towns  in  union. 


Union  Superintendent 


iussACHusirrs.i 

Acton,  Carlisle,  Little- 
ton, Westford. 

Acushnot,  Fairhaven, 
Mattapoisett. 

Agawam,  Ludlow 


Alford,Egremont,  Rldi- 
moud,  West  Stock- 
bridge. 

Amheist,  Pelham 


Ashburnham,  Wlnchen- 

don. 
Ashby,        Lunenburg, 

Townsend. 
Ashfiekl,  Cummlogton, 

Qoshea,  Plainfleld. 
Ashland,  Hopkinton 

Auburn,  Sutton 

ATon,  Uolbrook,  Ran- 
dolph. 

Aver,  Boylston,  Shir- 
ley, We.«it  Boylston. 

Barre,  Hard  wick,  Feter- 
sham. 

Becket, Chester,  Middle- 
field. 

Bedford,  Stoncham 


Belmont ,  Burlington ... 
Bclchcrtown,  Enfield.., 

Bellingham,  Hopedale, 

Mendon. 
Berkley,  Dighton,  Reho- 

both. 
Berlin,    Northboro, 

Shrewsbury,     South- 

boro. 
Blaekstone,     Millville, 

Seekonk. 
Blandford,  Huntington, 

MontRomery.  Russell. 
Bolton,  Dunstable.  Har- 
vard, Pepnerell. 
Bourne,  Mash  pee,  Sand- 

wieh. 
Boxborough,  Maynard, 

Stow. 
Brunfield,  Monson 


Brewster,  Dennis,  Yar- 
mouth. 

Brookfield.  North 
Brooklleld. 


Frank  H.Hill,  Littleton. 

Charles  F.  Prior,  Fair- 
haven. 

Walter  B.  Gushee,  Lud- 
low. 

Hattie  L.  Hawley,  West 
Stockbridge. 

John  D.  Brooks,  Am- 
herst. 

Albert  J.  Chidester, 
Windiendon. 

Herman  C.  Knight, 
Townsend. 

Charles  W.  Walker,  Ash- 
field. 

Warren  B.  Lyman,  Hop- 
kinton. 

R.  W.  Marton,  Worces- 
ter. 

James  J.  Qulnn,  jr., 
Holbrook. 

Frank  C.  Johnson,  Ayer. 

Albert  S.  Cole,  Barre. 

William  H.  Sanderson, 

Chester. 
Arthur      B.      Webber, 

Stoneiiam. 
George    P.    Armstrong, 

Belmont. 
Alvin  R.  Lewis,  Belcher- 
town. 
Francelk)     G.     Atwell, 

Hopedale. 
Mortimer  H.  Bowman, 

Dighton. 
Frederick    B.   Van    Or- 

num,  Northboro. 

Harry  E.Gardner, Black- 
stone. 

Melvin  J.  West,  Hunt- 
ington. 

Austin  R.  Pan  11, 
Pepperell. 

Herbert  L.  Whitman, 
Buriard.s  Bay. 

W.  H.  Millington,  May- 
nard. 

Frederic  A.  Wheeler, 
Monson. 

Alberto  W.  Small,  Yar- 
mouth. 

T.  W.  King,  North 
Brookfield. 


M  \S8ACHUBETTS-C0Otd. 

BucUand,Colraln,6)b«l' 

bume. 
Carver,  Lakeville,  Rayn- 

ham,  Rochester. 
Charlemont,     Hawley, 

Heath,  Rowe. 
Charlton,  Leicester 


Chatham,  Eastham, 
Harwich,  Orleans. 

Cheshire,  Hancock, 
Lanesboro,  New  Ash- 
ford. 

Chesterfield,  Williams- 
burg, Worthlngton. 

Chilmark,  Edgartown, 
Gay  Head, Oak BlufTs, 
Tlsbury,  West  Tls- 
bury. 

Clarksburg,  Florida, 
Monroe.Savoy. 

Conway,  Deerfield,  Sun- 
derland, Whateler. 

Dana,  Greenwich,  New 
Salem,  Preseott. 

Douglas,  Uxbridge 

Dover,  Sudbury,  Way- 
land. 

Dracut,  North  Reading, 
Tewksbury,  Tyngs- 
borough. 

Dudley,  Webster 


Duxbury,  Marshfteld, 
Scituate. 

East  Bridgewatcr,  West 
Bridge  water. 

Easthampton,  South- 
hampton, West- 
hampton. 

East  Longmeadow, 
Hampden.  Long- 
meadow,  Wilbraham. 

Erving,  Leverett, 
Shutesbury,  Wendell. 

Essex,  Hamilton.  Lynn- 
field,  Topsfield,  Wen- 
ham. 

Fozboro,  Norton,  Plain- 
ville. 

Franklin,  Wroitham.... 

Freetown,  Oosnold, 
Westport. 

Georgetown,  Qroveland, 
Rowley. 

Gill,  Bemardston,  Ley- 
den,  Northfleld,  War- 


C.    J.    Richards,    i^el- 

bumofUls. 
Chester  W.  Humplmy, 
Rochester. 
Frank      P.      Davison, 

Charfciannt. 
George  B.  Clark,  Lcinof- 

ter. 
Lori^  G .  Williams,  Ha^ 

EverottO .  Loring,  lsat$- 


EJbridce  W..  Geodh■^ 
Haydenviile. 

Robert  W.  Martin,  Vine- 
yard Hawa. 


D.  F.  Carpenter,  North 

Adams. 
Andrew  S.   Thompwn, 

South  Deerfield. 
C.  C.  RIchardsoD,  North 

Dana. 
C.  L.  Judklns,  UxbrMce. 
Frank     H.      Benedict, 

Coofaitnate. 
Charles      L.     Randall, 

Lowell. 

William  F.  Simi,  Web- 
star. 

Charles  A.  Crowell,  Jr., 
Scituate. 

Edgar  H.  Groat.  East 
Biidgewater. 

WtlHam  D.  Miller,  Kast- 
hampton. 

Leonora  K.  Talt,  Spring- 
flaM. 

Con  A.  Steams,  WeodsH 

Depot. 
Harvey     R.    WOMaaa, 

Wenbam. 

Ira  A.  leiddns,  Foxboro. 

Arthur  W.  Hale,  Tnak- 

Un. 
Edward  HiU,  New  B^ 

ford. 
Josiah8.MoCaaB.On**- 

land. 
Elmer  F.  Howard,  Ksrt 

NorthOeM. 


»  Practically  all  city  superintendenU  have  supervision  over  some  rural  schooU.    See  also  pp»  TMft. 
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Towns  la  Unloa.  Umioii  superintondent.  Towns  In  UnJoo.  Union  superinteadent. 


MASSACHUSXTTS— con. 

Qr»f  ton,  Upton. 
QrtBbj,  South  Hadtey.. 


c;ranTiB«,  Siiidisfield, 
8outtawk!k,ToIlttML 

Hadley,  Htttf  aid. 

Haaiaa,PqfftPB,PMn- 
broke,  Plvu|iton. 

HanoTer,  Hxasoo,  Kor- 
weR. . 

Hinsdato,  Tern,  Wash- 
ington, Windsor. 

H<Men.  OakSmni*  Pax- 
ton,  Rntland. 

Holland,  Wales,  Warren 

Holliston,  Medway, 
Sherbom. 

Hobbardston,  PhlUips- 
too,  RoyaMon,  Tam- 
ploton. 

Lm,  Manteray,  Otis, 
Tyrincfaam. 


Frodtfick  E.  Whitta- 
mora,  Sooth  Hadlay 
EaBs. 

DaTid  J.  Malcolm,  Gran- 
vUle. 

Gao.  AHen  Coo,  Klncs- 

ton. 
Stephen  O.  Bean,  Han- 

OVBT. 

Hemumn  O.  Patt,  Hlna- 

dale. 
J.B.€hUds,Holden. 

John  Baoon.  Warren. 
CarroD  H.  Drown,  West 

ICedway. 
Asa  M.  Jones,  Baldwins- 

vflle. 

Clarence  E.  Miehels,^Laa. 


'  MASSACHUSSTTS— con. 

MedAald,  MUlis.  Nor- 
folk,  Westwood. 

MerrnAac,  Newbury, 
Salisbury,  West  New- 
bury. 

MDBMiry,  Oxford 


Meant  Washington. 

New  Marlboro^  Shalh 

field. 
New    Braintree,    Stur- 

bridga.  West  Brook- 

Prlnoeton,  Sterling, 

Westminstar. 
Prorlncetown,     Truro, 

Wellflaet. 
Somersat,  Swansea 

Wilmington,    Boxfbrd, 
Middleton. 


A.  8.  Ames,  MedfiaU. 

I<aon  S.  Davis,  West 
Newbury. 

Chaunoey  C.  Ferguson, 

Miinmry. 
AHred  O.  Tower,  Shef- 

Aald. 

Frederick  E.  Braalon. 
West  Brookfield. 

Sarry  C.  Waldron,  Loo- 
minster. 

C.  M.  Pennen,  Provinoa* 
town. 

F.  0.  Tenney,  Pottars- 
ville. 

Boacoe  G.  Frame,  WU- 
ndngton. 


Covnty. 


MiCSICAM. 


Aloon^i. 


aSphi.' 


Aotrim. 
Asenar.. 
Baiaga.. 


Bay.. 


Biandi 

Calhoan 

Cess 

GharievDte. 
QieboygaB., 
GUppewa.. 

Clare 

Cttnioa 

CtewtsTd... 

Deha , 

Diddnson.. 

Eaton 

Emmet 


Geneesee 

GWwfn 

Gogebic 

Gfaad  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

HflMate 

HoHghton ...... . 

HWOT 

Ingham 

Ionia 

loseo 

Iroa 

babelta 


leHcsoD 

Kaiauttoo.. 
Karfcttsfca... 
Kent 


County  commissioner. 


Thomas  B.  Cocdc,  HarrfsviUe. 
Earle  H.  Sortore,  Munising. 

C.  L.  Ooodrieh,  AUegan. 
£.  L.  little,  Alpena. 
Antiie  C.  BeMing,  Ballaire. 
G.  H.  Glasore,  Stanfish. 

6.  O.  CUnton,  Ben«a. 
£.  J.  Edgar,  Hastings. 
J.  B.  Laing,  BayCity. 
A.  H.  Upton,  Ftankfort. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Cole,  St.  7<»eph. 
X.  L.  lirermore,  Coldwatar. 

D.  A.  Davis,  Marshall. 
Buth  H.  Mooter,  Dowaeiac. 
May  L.  Stewart,  East  Jo-dan. 
Arthur  L.  Martin,  Cheboygan. 
T.  B.  AIdri(^  Brimley. 

A.  H.  Aldrieh,  Harrison. 
T.  H.  Townseod,  St.  Johns. 
James  A.  Kalahar.  Frederic. 

C.  U.  Woolpert,  nscanaba.  * 

D.  O'Hara,  iron  Mountain. 
Cynthia  A.  Green,  Charlotte. 
H^    8.     Babeoek,     Harbor 

Springs. 
John  L.  iUeg^e,  Flint. 
C.  J.  Bamuat,  Gladwin. 
Laura  Bowden,  Ironwood. 
Lee  Homsby,  Traverse  City. 
H.  A.  Potter,  Ithaca. 
Harry  McClave,  Hillsdale. 
Wflham  Bath,  Houghton. 
W.  H.  I^MTling,  Bad  Axe. 
F.  E.  Searl,  Mason. 
Harvey  H.  Lowrey,  Ionia. 
J.  A.  C^pbaM,  Tawas  City. 
John  F.  Mason,  Crystal  Falls. 
Frank   E.   Mcrrison,   Mount 

Plaasaat. 
W.  W.  MoLain,  Jackson. 
Sheridan  Mapes,  Kalamaxoo. 
bene  Louise  Gotty,  Kalkaska. 
r.  M.  Freelaad,  Grand  Rapids. 


CgoBty. 


MICHIGAN— COntd. 

Keweenaw........ 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau. 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Luce 

Maekinae 

Macomb.... 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Maeon 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm. 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

O^md 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oecoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqnelsle 

Roscommon 

Sa^hiaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Sdwolcraft 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren..^.... 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 


County  commiasiooer. 


H.  6.  Winter,  Mohawk. 

Edwin  G.  Johnson,  Luther. 

C.  H.  Naylor,  Lapeer. 

H.  B.  DumbriUe,  Glen  Arbor. 

G.  J.  Tripp.  Adrian. 

H.  O.  AWrich,  Fowlervflla. 

Ann  L  Autan,  Newberry. 

£.  J.  Lacfaanoe,  St.  Ignace. 

Wfll  L.  Lee,  Moos^  Oemana. 

Elbert  Gerred,  Manistee. 

B.  R.  Anderson.  Marquetta. 

C.  A.  Rtodiart,  ScottvHle. 
C.  O.  Card.  Bte  Rapids. 
Jesse  Hubbara^  Menomlnea. 
B.  G.  Boollay,  Midland. 

J.  Q.  Zudc.  Lake  Cttj. 
John  O.  Sehafer,  Monroe. 
E.  Straight.  Stanton. 
David  W.  FaiTier,  Atlanta. 
NolUe  B.Qiishofan,  Montagua. 
Carrie  L.  Carter,  FremoBt. 
A.  L.  Craft,  Potttiac. 
Emma  R.  Hntciiins,  Hart. 
Josephine      Woods,      West 
Branch. 

A.  C.  Adair,  RocWand. 

Geo.  F.  Roxhnr^,  Reed  City. 
John  H.  Speck,  Fair  view, 
R.  F.  Jennings,  VanderbUt. 
N.  R.  Stanton,  Holland. 
Martha  .K.  Caldwell,  Onaway. 
W.  M.  Coon,  RosoommotL 

B.  S.  Tefft,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
E.  T.  Blacknev,  Port  Huron. 
Lewis  Miller,  CenterviUe. 

W.  J.  Mnsselman,  Sandusky. 
W.  T.  S.  Corndl,  Manlsliquo. 
H.  E.  SlocTun,  vonmna. 
B.  H.  McComb,  Caro. 
E.  V.  Root,  Paw  Paw. 
fFvan  Essery,  Ann  Arbor. 
E.  W.  Yost,  Detroit. 
Roy  Noteware,  Cadillac. 
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County. 

County  snperintenient. 

County. 

County  superintenient. 

MINNESOTA. 

Aitkin 

Mrs.  C.  8.  Youn«,  Aitkin. 

Geo.  D.  Goodricn,  Anoka. 

Anna  G.  Rogstad,  Detroit. 

W.  B.  Stewart,  Bemidii. 

Agnes  K.Burns. Sauk  Rapids. 

Anna  Swenson,  Ortonville. 

W.  H.  DeUmore,  ICankato. 

Robt.  B.  Kennedy.  New  Ulm. 

Nora  A.  Nilson,  Moose  Lake. 

F.  L.  wmiams,  Watertown. 

R.  F.  Ross,  Walker. 

Petra  Storaker,  Montevideo. 

E.  J.  Cederholm.  Lindstrom. 

S.  O.  Tang,  Moorhead. 

John  H.  Sommervold,  Bagley. 

Wm.  J.  Clinch,  Grand  Marais. 

Alfred  R.  Iverson,  Windom. 

Irma  C.  Hart  lev,  Brafnerd. 

Josephine  Raetz,  Hastings. 

Zena  Cooper,  Mantorville. 

Geo.  8u.sens,  Alexandria. 

Margaret  E.Bieri.  Blue  Earth. 

Oscar  Carlson,  Preston 

Harold  Dahlen,  Albert  Lea. 

E.  B.  Bergquist,  Red  Wing. 

Blanch  L.  Brennin.  Elbow 
Lake. 

H.  I.  Harter,  Minneapolb, 
Courthouse. 

Marie  Ottemess,  Caledonia. 

D.  R.  Bradford.  Park  Rapids. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Hixson,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mrs.  Kstelle  Whipple,  Grand 
Rapids. 

J.  B.  Arp,  Jackson. 

Willis  Fairbanks,  Mora. 

W.  I).  Fredcriekson,  WUlmar. 

Hans  Hanson,  Hallock. 

D.  B.   Jewell,   International 
Falls. 

A.  J.  Kittlc«;on.  Maiison. 
Mrs.  .Mice  W.  Lawrence,  Two 

Harbors. 
J. . \. Meagher,  Lesueur  Center. 
J.  T.  (Mawson.  Ivanhoe. 
H.  R.  Painter,  Marshall. 
C.co.  F.  Miinicr,  Hutchinson. 
Janips  Swconpy,  Mahnomen. 
Davil  Johnson,  Warren. 
C.  J.  Tjmras,  Fairmont. 
Anna  0ns  lorlT,  LitchQold. 
Olaf  Wasonius,  l*rlnccton. 
M.  E.  Barnes  Little  Falls. 
Mrs.  Eunice  L.  Rice,  Austin. 
Jcnnio  Holm^layton. 
Alliort    J.     Holmstead,     St. 

IV  cr. 

E.  K.Sampson,  Worth ington. 
Ma  Riid  Falconer,  Ada. 
Wm.  L.  Mercer,  Rochester. 
L.  R.  Adiev,  Fcrpus  Falls. 

E.  A.  Mosluc,  Thief  River 
Falls. 

R.  H.  Blankcnshln,  Pine  City. 

J.  R.  Camp])cll,  Pipestone. 

N.  A.  Thor.son,  Crookston. 

I>ena  Ottc^on,  nienwood. 

(^eo.  H.  Rcif,  St.  Paul,  Court- 
house. 

Lou  F.  (Jrcen.  Red  Lake  Falls. 

Mrs.  Aflclla  G.  Pratt,  Red- 
wooi  Falls. 

Amalia  M.  Bengtson,  Olivia. 

J.  H.  Lewis,  Faribault. 

Edia  A.  Head  ley,  Luverne. 

Mrs.  Berjiit  Hillberp,  Roseau. 

N.  A.  Young.  Duluth, 

T.  J.  Nickoliy,  Shakopee. 

Afla  P.  Conger,  Becker. 

MINNESOTA— COntd. 

Sibley. 

W.  M.  Carver.  Gaylord. 
W.  A.  Boerger,  St.  CkxML 
JAmM  A.  Mork.  Owatonz^ 

Anoka 

Steams 

Be'^ker 

Steele 

Beltrami 

Stevens 

Rav  8.  Roberts,  MorrJa. 
Tilie  S.  Thomason.  Benson. 

Benton 

Swift 

Bisrstona          

Todd 

E.  A.  Wflliams,  Long  Prairie. 
RAJKie  C^ff^ell.  WTHmton 

Blue  Earth 

Traverse 

Brovm      

Wabasha.    

Harry  V.  Fick,  Lake  City. 
Maade  R.  Kennedy,  Wftdent. 
H.  C.  Van  Loh.  Waseca. 

( 'arllon * 

Wadena. 

(^arver    ........... 

Waseca 

(as 

Chippewa 

Washington. 

Watonwan, 

Wilkin _ 

E.  N.  Swanson,  8tiUwater. 
Mabel  Madson.  St  Jamee 

Chisago 

A.  S.  Gredvig,  BreckenridigB. 
A.  A.  Zcch,  Annandale. 

I^UA  A,  0\fi9,  Or^nMf  Falls. 

Clay 

Clearwater 

Winona 

Wright 

Cook 

Yellow  Medicine... 
Adams 

Cottonwood 

CYowWIng 

Dakota 

Dodge 

M.  C.  Montgomerr,  Nat«bib 
W.  A.  McCord.  Corinth. 

Douslas 

Fairbault 

Al(?om 

Amite 

Attala 

J.  N.  Steele,  Liberty. 
W.  A.  HuU,  Kosciusko. 

Fillmore 

Freeborn 

Benton 

W.  T.  Renick,  Ashland. 

Goodhue    .     ... 

Bolivar 

G.  H.  Armstrong,  Cleveland. 
J.  0.  Rich,  Pittsboro. 

Grant 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

D.  D.  Fullilove,  Vaiden. 

Hennepin 

Houston 

rhirVanaw. . . 

Geo.  D.  Riley,  l^mistoo. 
J.  F.  Bridges,  Chester. 
8.  J.  Russell,  Port  Gibeon. 

Choctaw 

Claiborne 

Clarke 

Hubbard 

G.  B.  Parker,  Oultman. 
E.  H,  Walker,  Weat  Point. 

Isanti 

Clay 

Ita%a ' 

Coahoma 

Copiah 

J.  M.  Brooks,  Clarksdale. 
A.  A.  McAlpin,  Hazlehurst 
Alex.  Newton,  Collins. 

Covington 

Jackson 

Kanabec 

DeSoto 

Forrest 

R.  E.  L.  Morgan,  Hernando 

Kandivohi 

Franklin 

W 

Kittson 

George 

W 

Kofxihiehing 

Greene 

N< 

Grenada 

M 

Lac  qui  Parle 

La'f  0 

Hancock 

Jo 

Harrison 

Hinds 

W 

F. 

l/C^upur 

Holmes 

J. 

Lincoln 

Lv(»u 

Humphreys 

Issaguena 

T. 
G( 

McLoo'l 

1  Itawamba 

J. 

Mahnomen 

1  Jackson 

A. 

Marsliull 

1  Jasper 

C. 

Xlart  in 

Jetierson 

L 

Mrokcr 

Je.Terson  Davis 

Jones 

W.  W.  Ix^eVPrentiss. 

MilleKu'S 

C.  W.  Jenkins,  I>aureL 

Morrison 

Kemper 

Lafayette 

Lamar 

Lauderdale ,... 

Lawrence 

I>eako 

Lee 

D.  W.  Jackson,  Dekalb. 

Mo.vor 

MuTav •. ... 

C.  A.  McLarty,  Oxford. 
A.  Q.  Broadus,  Pur\-i5. 

Nicollet 

T.  C.  l/ocknrd.  Meridian. 

NoMcs 

Norni'in 

W.  L.  McGahey.  Montioello 
C.  M.  I.angford,  Carthage. 
T.M.Milam,  Tupelo. 
J.  R.  Hughes,  Greenwood. 
Barney  (Trice,  Brook  haven. 
E.  A.  Stanlev, Columbus. 
G.  R.Bennett. Canton. 
E.  I.  Watts,  Columbia. 
John  P.  Horton,  Holly  Spring. 
W.  A.  Addinglon.  AUrdeen. 
Guv  C.  Burton,  Winona. 

Olmstol 

l>eMore 

Lincoln 

Ottortail 

Penuin^jton 

Pine 

l*inc»:stonc 

l>owndC8 

Madison 

Marlon 

Marshall 

Polk 

Monroe 

I'opo   

Montgomery 

Neshoba 

Ramsey 

RclLake 

Rc'lwood 

Ivy  E.  Peeble.*:.  Philadelphia. 
M.  0.  Scarboroufh,  Decatur. 
J.  G.  Chandler,  Macon. 
C.  E.  Scroggins,  Starkville. 
C.  B.  Young,  Sardis. 
I^eopold  Locke,  Poplarville. 
W.  F.  Backslrom    New  An- 

Newton 

Noxubee 

Oktibl>eha 

Panola 

Renville 

Rice 

Pearl  River 

I'erry 

Rook           

Pike 

gitsta. 
H.  W.  Kenna.  Magnolia. 
T.  R.  Spencer.  Pontotoc. 
(}.  D.  Chambers,  Booneville 

R.  No.  3.                              • 

Roseau 

St.  Louis 

SootJ 

Pontotoc 

F'rentiss 

Shcr])urne 
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County. 


MiBSisaippi — con. 

Quitman 

RanVln 

Scott 

Sharkey 

Sirnpson 

Knath 

:  f  ne 

•  ••ntlower 

.'•Ilahatchia 

I  :.»e 

rippah 

'''i 'bcmingo 

'  ,:r.ico 

I'ni^n 

\V nit  hall 

\\  arren 

Washington 

\V  ayne 

Webster 

Wilkinson 

Winston 

Ynlobusha 

Ysixoo 

MISSOURI. 


Adftlr.-.. 
Andrew-- 
Atchison. 


Audrain... 

Barry 

Barton . 

Hates 

Benton. . . . . 
Bollinger... 

Boone 

Buchanan. 
Butler 


Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau . 

Carroll 


Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Charlton... 
Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton.... 


Cole 

Cooper 

('raw  ford... 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

Dekalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin  ... 
Franklin . . . 
Gasconade. 

(Jen  try 

Greene 


Grundy.. 
Harrison. 
Henry... 
Hickory. . 
Holt 


Howard.. 
Howell... 
Iron 


County  superintendent. 


r  -'  - 

I 
c 
J 

i 

c 
\ 
I 
J 
J 
J 
I 
1 

c  ,      

J.  H.  Culkin,  Vicksburg. 
B.  L.  Hatch,  Greenville. 
J.  M.lVil kins,  Waynesboro. 
A.  C.  Webb,  Walthall. 
John  C.  Day,  Woodville.  • 
Neal  Prisock,lx)uisville. 
J.  R.  Hodnett,  Water  Valley. 
Hugh  Bull,  YsKOo  City. 


P.  J.  Fowler,  Kirksville. 
I^eslie  M.  Dobbs,  Savannah. 
Gertrude    Thompson,    Rock 

Port. 
W.  C.  Johnson,  Mexico. 
W.  E.  irankins,Ca5svUle. 
L.  E.  Brous,  Lamar. 
A.  C.  Moreland,  Butler. 
Cba«?.  O.  Harvey,  Warsaw. 
W.  M.  Welker,  Marble  Hill. 
Geo.  T.  Porter,  Columbia. 
Geo.  K.  Gilpin,  St.  Joseph. 
H.    O.    Harrawood,    Poplar 

BluiT. 

D.  N.  McClintock,  Kingston. 
R.  G.  Hale,  Fulton. 

M.  E,  Johnron.  Linn  Creok. 

J.  T.  McDonald,  Cape  Girar- 
deau. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Squires,  Car- 
rollton. 

W.S.  Perrin,Ell5inore. 

C.  A.  Burke,  Harrison vllle. 

Ira  A.  McBride.  Stockton. 

C.  r.  Carlstead,  Kcytesville. 

Tom  Mape«;,  Ozark. 

Helen  F.  McKee.  Kahoka. 

E.  L.  Black,  Liberty. 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Sims,  Platts- 
bursr. 

A.  H,  Sieve,  Jefferson  City. 

S.  F.  Mauck,  Uunceton. 

Wm.  P.  Summers,  SteelvlIIe. 

E.  H.  Carender.  (Jreenfield. 

John  A.  Pitman,  Buffalo. 

Hallie  Burton,  Gallatin. 

W.  O.  Swnlls,  Clarksdale. 

Jas.  W.  Millsap,  Salem. 

T.  J.  Moorhousc,  Ava. 

E.  D.  McAnallv,  Kennett. 

C.  A.  Cole,  Union. 

A.  O.  Maim,  Hermann. 

Grelchen  Jennings,  Albanv. 

C.  W.  McCroskey,  Bpring- 
fleld. 

Eli'.abeth  Brainerd,  Trenton. 

Nellie  K.  Sutton,  Bethany. 

Kathryn  SpanglerjCJinton. 

Oliver  J.  Watkins  Hermitage. 

Mrs.  Alberta  O.  Murphy,  Ore- 
gon. 

Luman  L.  Spry,  Fayette. 

W.  C.  McMillin,  West  Plains. 

G.  W.  Hanson,  Irunton. 


MISSOURI— con  td . 
Jackson 


Jasper 

Jefferson.... 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayette... 
Lawrence... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston.. 
McDonald... 

Macon 

Madison.... 

Maries 

Marian 

Mercer 

Miller 

Misisissippi.. 


Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 


Morpan 

New  Madrid. 

Newlon 

Nodaway.... 

Oregon 

Osage 

Oiark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps....... 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 


Ralls 

Randolph 

Kay 

Roynolfls 

Ripley 

St.Cha'-les 

St.  Clair 

St.  Franco! «» 

Slo.  Genevipve 

St.  Louis 

Saline 

Sc'huylor 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Ston»» 

Siiliivan 


To\a"^ 

X'cnion 

WaiTcn 

Washington.. 

Wa\ne 

Wel),ster...T. 

Worth 

Wright 


(jounty  superintendent. 


MONT-\N^. 


L.  F.  Blackburn,  Independ- 
ence. 
L.  W.  Kost,  Carthage. 
R.  B.  Wilson,  Hillsboro. 
R.  H.  Boston,  Warrensburg. 
W.  E.  Cottey,  Edina. 
0.  C.  Jones,  Leban(H]. 
H.  T.  Phillips,  Lexington. 
Harry  Moore,  Mount  VomoQ. 
Lloyd  H.  Hicks.  Montioello. 
Sallie  Brown,  Troy. 

E.  L.  Joyce,  Brookfield. 

J.  M.  Gallatin,  Chillicothe. 
P.  M.  Collines.  Pineville. 
O.  L.  Cross,  Macon. 
W.  8.  Cooper,  Fredericktown. 
CD.  Snodgrass,  Vienna. 
Frankie  Connell,  Hannibal. 
W.  B.  Kestcrson,  Princeton. 
H.  M.  At  well,  Tuscumbia. 
Mrs.     Clara     E.     Graham, 

Charleston. 
Edgar  Strother,  CaliXomla. 
L.  D.  AshL  Paris. 
W.    F,   Hupe,    Montgomery 

City. 
M.  Wray  WItton,  VersaUles. 
L.  O.  Swan  New  Madrid. 
W.  E.  V'eerkamp,  Neosho. 
A.  H.  Cooper,  MaryvUle. 
C.  O.  Custer,  Alton. 
R.  H.  Bryan,  Lmn. 
A.J.  Kimball,  Romance. 
Chas.  G.  Ross.  Caruthersville. 
Thomas  Canithers,  Perry  ville. 
T.  R.  Luckett,  Sedalia. 
A.  Z.  Black,  Rolla. 
O.  A.  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 
J.  F.  Sexton,  Platte  City. 
Daisy  Johnson,  Bolivar. 
L.  J.  Gladden,  Laquey. 
H.  U.  G.  Tiunmire,  Unlon- 

villc. 
L.  C.  Northcutt,  New  London. 
S.  B.  ^t' Ciillv,  Moberly. 
W.  T.  Mctlaigh,  Richmond. 
J.  (J.  Uartnian,  Ccnterville. 
('.  N.  Pomunpton,  Doniphan. 
BonJ.  H.  Jolly,  St.  Charles. 
C.  E.  Higgins,  Osceola. 
J.  Clyde  Akcrs.  Farmington. 
Vivan  C!atv,  Ste.  Genevieve. 
R.  G.  Russell,  Clayton. 
Jas.  L.  Lynch,  Marshall. 
J.  F.  Botls,  I^ncastor. 
Mrs.  Aria  Williams,  Memphis. 
M.  E.  Montgomery.  Be%ton. 
Walter  Wel)b,  Eminence. 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Threlkeld,  Shol- 

bv  ville. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Pmllh,  Bloomfield. 
L.  V.  Threlfall,  (falena. 
Roxana  Jones.  Milan. 
J.  W.  Bennett,  Forsyth. 
James  K.  ConnoUv.  'Houston. 
Lizde  L.  White,  Nevada, 

F.  K.  Kehr,  Marthaville. 
Burv/ell  Fox,  Potosi. 

C.  E.  Burton,  Piedmont. 
Sam  A.  Miller.  Marshfleld. 
Mrs.  Cora  Early  Grant  City. 
John  M.  Carter,  Hart  ville. 


Beaverhead L.  Elizabeth  Sutherland,  DU- 

I      Ion. 

Big  Horn Lticy  Batty,  Hardin. 

Blaine '  Margaret   Vanden  Sias,  Chl- 

I      nook. 
Broad  w^tcr Opal  Cronk,  Tow  nsend. 
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County. 


MONTANA— COntd. 


Carbon — 
Cascade... 

Chouteau. 


Custer 

Bawson 

DeerLod^. 

Fallon 

Fergus 

Flathead.... 

CHtHatln 

Granite 


HUl 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clark. 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Meagher 


Mineral. 


Missoula.... 
Musselshell.. 

Park 

Phillips 

Powell 

Prairie 

Ravalli 

Richland.... 
Rosebud.... 
Sanders 


Sheridan... 
Silver  Bow.. 
Btm  water.., 


Sweet  Grass.. 
Teton , 


Toole 

VaUey... 
Wnbaux. 


Yellowstone.. 


Adams 

Antelope... 

Arthur 

Bannpr 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box  Butte. 

Boyd 

Bro%vn 

Buffalo 

Burt 

Butler 


^Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry 

Cheyenne . 

Clay 

Colfax 

Cuming... 

Custer 

Dakota.... 

Dawes 

Dawson... 
Deuel 


County  superintendent 


Afflerd  Haaland,  Red  Lod^. 

Jane  Keeney,  Great  Falls. 

Elfiabeth  D.  MUtiken,  Fort 
Benton. 

Olive  H.  Lorett,  Miles  City. 

Camilla  Osborne.  Qlendive. 

May  Russell,  Anaconda. 

Mildred  Lamb,  Baker. 

Nellie  Fahey.  Lewistown. 

MaryEckstetn.  KaUspeO. 

Ida  W.  Davis,  Bozeman. 

Mrs.  Lottie  T.  Irvine,  PhlUpe- 
borg. 

Latna  O.  Lovett.  Havre. 

Jennie  Carlson,  Boulder. 

May  J.  Cricht<m,  Helena. 

Carrie  M.  Spence,  Libby. 

Mary  BulKVirRlnia  City. 

Mary  J.  Davics,  White  Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Mrs.  M.  Leota  Wright,  Supe- 
rior. 

Mabel  Lmdstadt,  Missoula. 

Minnie  F.  Fergason.  Roundup. 

Elsie  Mercier.  Livingston. 

Flora  Sims,  Malta. 

Irene  Cougblln,  Deer  Lodge. 

Annie  E.  Ix>wall,  Terry. 

Katherine  Drayton  Hamilton. 

Emogene  Le^tta,  Sidney. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Adams,  Forsyth. 

Ethel  Toulmin,  Thompson 
Falls. 

Irene  Murphv,  Plenty  wood. 

Julia  Shea,  Butte. 

Gertrude  Sylvester,  Colum- 
bus. 

Tnea  Solberg.  Big  Timber. 

Grace  M.  Thompson,  Chou- 
teau. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Blacker,  Shelby. 

Nellie  Johonnott.  Glasgow. 

Mrs.  Maude  Banker-Wills, 
WUbaux. 

Frances  Miller,  Billings. 


Mary  Dimgan.  Hastings. 
C.  A.  Molirman,  Neligh. 
Charles  Harding,  Arthur. 
Minnie  Larson*  Harrlsburg. 
A.  L.  Shamblin,  Brewster. 
Hannah  C.  Johnson,  Albion. 
Opal  Russell,  Alliance. 
Zaiel  Slonlger,  Butte. 
Mrs.  Lena  Morris,  Alnsworth. 
Kathryn  Laugslin,  Kearney. 
W.  T.  Poucher,  Tekamah. 
Oma  L.  Cady,  David  City. 
Alpha  Peterson.  Plattsmouth. 
Emma  Schwerin.  Hartlngton. 
Addie  P.  Spengier  Imperial. 
Edith  Adamson,  Valentine. 
Anna  McFadden.  Sidney. 
L.  J.  Gilkeson,  Clay  Centor. 
F.  J.  Vqdtanoe,  Schuyler. 
Emma  R.  Miller,  West  Point. 
T.  C.  Grimes,  Broken  Bow. 
Wilfred  E.  Voss,  Dakota 
Edna  Rincker,  Chadron. 
W.  C.  Bloom.  Lexhigton. 
Mrs.  Retta  F.  Brown,  Chap- 
poU. 


County. 


NXBSABKA— con. 


Dixon 

Dod^.... 
Doums.. 
Dundy... 
FiUmore. 
Franklin. 
Frontifir.. 
Furnas... 
Gage 


Garden 

Garfield... 
Gosper.... 

Grant 

Greeley. . . 
Hall 


HamOton.... 

Harlan. 

Hayes 

Hitchcock... 

Holt 

Hooker , 

Howard 

Jefferson 

Johnson , 

Kearney 

Keith 

Key  a  Paha. . 


KlmbaU 

Knox 

Lancaster... 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

McPberBon.. 

Madison 

Merrick 


Morrill... 

Nance 

Nemaha.. 
Nuckolls. 

Otoe 

Pawnee.. 


Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red  Willow.. 
Richardson . . 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Scot ts  Bluff.. 

Seward 

Sheridan 


Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston .... 

Valley 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York 


County  sapedaUadfent. 


W.  F.  Richardson,  Ponca. 
X.  U.  Matsen«  Fremont. 
Throuifti  J.  Keenan,  Onafai. 
Una  Rldiards,  Benkefanan. 
LUUan  D.  Green,  Oenevm. 
Pearl  O'Neal,  Bloomingtoa. 
Mable  Keith,  Stock^ffle. 
G.  W.  Ffetcner,  Beaver  City. 
Thomas  J.  Trsiiemicht,  Beat- 

riee. 
Estber  Johnson,  Osbkosh. 
Flomnoe  Alderman,  BurweH. 
F.  W.  Montgomery,  ElVood. 
Theo.  A.  Fra,  Hyumis. 
Margaret  L.  Tracy,  Greeley. 
EllzabethCunningham,  Grand 


Arthur  S.  Netooo,  Anrocm. 
Fraooes  E.  White,  Atana. 
R.  O.  BIzler,  Hayes  Center. 
Vida  B.  Day  Martin,  Trenton. 
Minnie  B.  Miller,  crKeOl. 
J.  H.  Garrett,  Mullen. 
W.  0.  Baker,  St.  Paul. 
Henry  Abraras,  Fairbtsy. 
L.  C.  Custer,  Teoomseh. 
Oscar  Warp,  Mlnden. 
Katherine  Feather,  Oeablk. 
Abbie  F.   Pelletler,   iprt^ 

view. 
Rachel  McShtnr,  Kimb«n. 
A.  S.  Stinson.  Center. 
Mrs.  Minnie  P.Knott,LlnoQla. 
Aileen  Gantt,  North  Piattiw 
Alice  Coleman  HOI,  Oandy. 
Edith  Wirslg,  Taylor. 
O.  A.  Johnscn,  Tryon. 
N.  A.  Housel,  Ma<UsQa. 
Maroret    McCutdiea,    Om- 

traScttv. 

E.  F.  Kelley,  Brfdgetxrt. 
Chloe  Baldridge,  F^lertflB. 
Beas  £.  Anderson,  Aubom. 
Clyde  W.  Lehman,  Nelson. 
Chas.  Speedie,  Nebraska  Ctty. 
Elsie  A.  Hammond,  Pawnst 

City. 
Belle  Holaway,  Grant. 
Alice  A.  Swanson,  Uoldrep. 
LetUe  Scott,  Pierce. 
Fred  S.  Lecron,  Cohimbos. 
Amelia  Rasmnssen,  Osoeola. 
Julia  C.  Barnes.  McCook. 
D.H.Weber,  Falls  City. 
Chas.  G.  Ammon,  Basaett. 
L.  J.  Boochal,  wllber. 
Cordelia  GramUch,  PapUlioa. 

F.  E.  Alder,  Wahoo. 
Ada  Haldeman,  Gering. 
J.  C.  Greenwood,  Seward. 
Fearle  K.  Summers,    RoSh> 

vUle. 
L.  H.  Currier,  Loup  City. 
Vinnie  Newell,  Harrison.  . 
Hah  B.  Ohlson^tanton. 
A.  T.  Holtr.en,  uabron. 
Iiiet  L.  Oakes,  Tredford. 
Carrie  J.  Kellner,  Pender. 
E.D.  Cla.<ion,  Ord. 
N.T.Lund.  Blair. 
Pearl  Seweli,  Wayne. 
Gertrude  L.  Coon,  Red  Clood. 
Edith  Bowler,  BartleU. 
T.  C.  Lord,  York. 
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Toims  in  union. 


Union  superintandent. 


Towns  in  union. 


Union  superintendent. 


Knr  HAMPSRIKX.l 

Ashland,  Rumney, 
Wentwortb. 

dnremoot,  Charles- 
tawtk, 

ColebroDk,  Errol, 
Wentworth'a  Lo- 
cation. 

CoBWftT,  Mad'son, 
BartleU,  Jack- 
aoo  Special. 

Perry,  L  o  n  d  o  n> 
datry. 

Exeter,  Newflelds, 
Kensington, 
Hampton  Fails, 
Hampton. 

Fraiklm,  HilL 

Ooflstown,  Bed- 
ford, New  Boston. 

Oorham,  Randolph, 
ShaOmrDe. 

OrMoland,  New- 
ittgtoo,  Durham, 
Rye,  Noxth 

Ray- 
mdaa,EppinR. 

Ranorer,  Plain- 
lakl. 

HUliboro,  Antrim, 
Psterfooro. 

HiflBdale.  Chester- 
field,  Francea- 
tosm. 

Hopldntnn,  Wears, 
Inmbarton,  Hen- 
niker. 

Lebauoo,  Enfield. . 

Lisbon,  I^andaff, 
Franoonia,  Ly- 
man. 

Uttlet4io,  Bethle- 
hem Tvwn. 


Clarence  M.  Harris,  Asliland. 
Alonso  J.  Knowlton,  Clare- 


Chas.   O.   Dalrymple,   Cole- 
brook. 

LleweUyn  M.  Felch,  North 
Ooniray. 

Charles  W.  Cutts,  Derry. 

Ifaro  S.  Brooks,  Exeter. 


Oeorgs  A.  Keith,  Franklin. 
Howard  L.  Winslow,   Goffs- 

town. 
Almon  W.  Buahnell,  Gi>rham. 

C.  H.  Walker. 


Albert  T.  Lane. 
Catherine  L.  Dole,  Lebanon. 
Leon  E.  Prior,  Hillsboro. 
OeocKS  O.  Smith,  Hinsdale. 

Fred  S.  Libbey,  Contoooo(A. 


H.  Leslie  Sawyer,  Lebanon. 
Leonard  8.  Morrison,  Lisbon. 


Guy  E.  Speare,  Littleton. 


Nrw  HAMPSHiRi— con. 

Meredith,  Woodstock, 
Gilford,  New  Hamp- 
ton. 

Milftird,  Amherst,  Hol- 
lis,  Mont  Vernon. 

Newport,  New  London, 
Bonapee. 

Northwood,  Deerfleld, 
Lee,  Nottingham, 

Pembroke,  Alienstown, 
Merrimack. 

Penacook,  Hookset, 
Boecawen. 

Pittsfield,  Chichester, 
Loudon,    Bamstead, 

Rochester,  Rolllnsford. 

Salem,  Atkinson,  Hud- 
son. 

Bomersworth,  New  Mar- 
ket. 

Stratford,  Northumber- 
land, Colnmbia. 

Swantey,  Dublin,  Win- 
chester, Harrisril  le. 

Tilton,  Belmont,  GU- 
manton. 

Troy,  Fitswilliam, 
Rindge,  Jaffrey, 

Walpole,  Westmoreland, 
Langdon,  Marlboro, 
Alstead. 

WldteHeki,  Jefferson, 
Bethlehem  Special. 

Wilton,  Hancock,  Tem- 

8)e,     New     Ipswich, 
reenvilie. 
Woltoboro,  Alton,  Farm- 
ington.     Tultonboro, 
New  Durham. 
Woodsvllle,    Haverhill, 
Bath,  Piermont. 


William  H.  Buker,  Mere- 
dith. 

Alfred  W.  Smith,  Mil- 
ford. 

W.  H.  8.  EUlngwood, 
Newport. 

Walton  S.Adams,  North- 
wood  Center. 

Henry  S.  Roberts,  Sun- 
cook. 

George  W.  Sumner,  Pen- 
acook. 

Frederick  T.  Johnson, 
PittsQeld. 

Charles  A.  Breck,  Roch- 
ester. 

James  A.  MacDougall, 
Salem. 

Edward  H.  Leonard, 
Somersworth. 

Orin  M.  Holman,  North 
Stratford. 

Andrew  P.  Averill, 
Keene.  R.  F.  D.  L 

Channing  T.  Sanborn, 
Tilton. 

Lewi^  S.  Record,  East 
Jaffrey. 

EvereU  J.  Best,  Walpola. 


Frank    *  W.      Jackson, 

WhiteQeld. 
Louis  De  Witt  Record, 

Wilton. 

F.  U.  Landman,  Woife- 
boro. 

Norman  J.  Page,  Woods- 
vllle. 


County. 

County  superintendent. 

County. 

County  suporin ten  lent. 

KIW  JERSET. 

Atlantic 

H.  M.  Cressman,  Egg  Harbor 
City. 

B.  C.  Woosler,  Hackensack. 
L.  J.  Kayser,  Mount  Holly. 

C.  S.  Albertfion,  Camden. 
Aaron  W.  Hand,  Cape  May 

Court  House. 
J.  J.  Unger,  Bridgeton. 
Oliver  J.  Morelock.  Newark. 

D.  T.  Steelman,  Woodbury. 
A.  H.Updyke,  Jersey  City. 
J.  8.  Hoffman,  Flemlngton. 
J.  M.  Arnold,  Trenton. 

H.  B.  Willis,  New  Bnmswick. 
C.  J.  Strahan,  Freehold. 
J.  H.  Hulsart,  MorrLstown. 
C.  A.  Morris,  Toms  River. 

E.  W.  Garrison,  Paterson. 
H.  C.  Dixon,  Salem. 
Henry  C.  Kreba,  Soraerville. 
Ralph  Decker,  Newton. 

A.  L.  Johnson,  Elizabeth. 
Howard  E.  Sbimer,  Beividere 

Atanasio     Montoya,     Albu- 
querque. 

NEW  MEXICO— con. 

Chaves 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Hayes,  Roswell. 
Jay  T.  Conway.  Raton. 
J.M.  Blckley.CIovis. 
Rachel  V.  Smith,  Fort  Sum- 

Ck>l(ax  

Curry 

DeBaca 

Dona  Ana 

Eddy 

Cirant 

Camden    

ner. 

R.  E.  McBride,  l4isCruces. 

W.A.  Poors.  Carlsbad. 
Mi<w  I.  L.  Eckles.  Silver  City, 
Bonifacio  Lucero, Santa  Rosa. 

ff^«if  It           - 

Gaudalupa 

Lea 

Lincoln 

Luna 

Gloucwter 

Sarah  K.  Ellis,  I^vington. 

Hudson 

Htmterdon 

J.  E.  Koonce,  Carrizoto. 
Mrs.  .Mice  Smith,  Deming. 

Merrer       

McKlnley 

Palmer  Ketner.  (tallup. 

Middlesex         .  ... 

Mora 

MUnor  Rudolph,  Mora. 

Monmouth ......... 

Otero 

lAcy  Simms,  .\laraogordo. 
J.  A.  .Mklns,  Tucumcari. 
Jose  O.  Oarcia.  Velarde. 

Morris 

Ocean 

Quay 

Rio  Arriba 

Passai"                ..  . 

Roosevelt ....,.,... 

Sam  J  Stinnett,  Porta le^. 

Saleoi           

Sandoval 

J.  Felipe  Castilk),  Bernalillo. 

Somerset .... 

San  Juan 

Earl  I>ouglas,  Aztec. 

SuKex 

San  Miguel 

Benito  F.  Baca,  Las  VeRM. 

Union 

i  SantaFe 

Nina  Otero  Warren,  Santa  Fa. 

Warren 

Sierra 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Dye,  Hillsboro. 

Martin  Ix)pez,  Socorro. 
Pablo  Quintans,  Taos. 

NXW  MEXICO. 

Taos 

Torrance...... 

Charles  L.  Burt,  Mmmtainair. 

i%n^i1ilh>  

Union 

H.  H.Errett,  Clayton. 
Satumioo  Baca,  Belen. 

i  Valencia     

! 

»  Practically  all  city  superintendents  have  rural  schoois  under  their  supervision.    See  lint,  p.  83. 
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MONTANA— COntd. 


Carbon.... 
Cascade... 

Choiiteau . 


Custer 

Dawson 

Deer  lAidgfi. 

Fallon 

Fergus 

Flathead — 

Gallatin 

Granite 


Hill 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clark. 

Lincoln 

Madtaon 

Meagher 


Mineral. 


Missoula.... 
Musselshell. . 

Park 

PhllHiJs 

Powell 

Prairie 

Ravalli 

Ridiland.... 
Rosebud  — 
Sanders 


Sheridan... 
Silver  Bow.. 
BtiU  water.., 


Sweet  Grass. 
Teton 


Toole 

Valley. .. 
Wilbaux . 


Yellowstone.. 


NRUBASKA. 


Adara<» 

AntcloiK* 

Arthur 

Bannrr 

BUilnr 

Boon*' 

Box  Bntte 

Boyd 

Brown 

BufTttlo 

Burt 

Butler 

Cass 

^Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry 

Chevcnne 

Clav 

Coirax 

Curaing 

Cnstor 

Takota 

Dawes 

Pawson 

Deuel 


A  ~  I. 

h 

E  t 

O 
O 

M 

N 
M 
Ic 
M 

LaoTGrG.  I/rrett,  A^vre. 

Jennie  Carbon,  Boalder. 

May  J.  CrichKm,  Helena. 

Carrie  M.  Spence,  Llbbr. 

Mary  Bull,Vlrjjinla  City. 

Mary  J.  Davies,  White  Sul- 
phur Sprinfcs. 

Mrs.  M.  Leota  Wright,  Supe- 
rior. 

Mabel  Lhidsiadt,  Missoula. 

Minnie  F.  FerKasoo.  Roundup. 

Rlsle  Merrier.  Livingston. 

Flora  Sims,  Malta. 

Irene  Coueblin,  l^eer  Lodge. 

Annie  E.  LowalU  Terry. 

Katherine  Drayton  Hamlltoo. 

Emogene  I^^tra,  Sidney. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Adams,  Forsyth. 

Ethel  Toulmin,  Thompson 
Falls. 

Irene  Murphv,  Plentywood. 

Julia  Shea,  Butte. 

Gertrude  Sylroster,  Colum- 
bus. 

Tnga  Solberir,  Big  Timber. 

Grace  M.  Thompson,  Chou- 
teau. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Blacker,  Shelby. 

Nellie  Jobonnott.  Glasgow. 

Mrs.  Maude  Banker- Wills, 
Williaux. 

Frances  Miller,  Billings. 


Mary  Duncan,  Hastings. 
C.  A.  Mohrman,  Nellgli. 
Charles  Harding,  Arthur. 
Mijinie  Larson.  Harrisburg. 
A.  L.  Sliamblin,  Brewster. 
Hannah  C.  Johnson,  Albion. 
Opal  Russell,  Alliance. 
Zazel  Slonieer,  Butte. 
Mrs.  Lena  Moms,  Alnsworth. 
Katbryn  I^ugslin,  Kearney. 
W.  T.  Poucher.  Tekamah. 
Oma  L.  Cady,  l)a%id  City. 
Alpha  Peterson,  Pkittsmouth. 
Emma  Schwerin.  Hartlngton. 
Addle  P.  Bpanglcr,  Imperial. 
Edith  Adamson,  Valentine. 
Anna  McFadden.  Sidney. 
L.  J.  Giikeson,  Clay  Center. 
F.  J.  Vogltanoe,  Schuyler. 
Emma  It.  Miller,  West  Point. 
T.  C.  Grimes,  Broken  Bow. 
Wilfred  E.  Vo8s,  Dakota 
Edna  Rincker,  Chadron. 
W.  C.  Bloom,  Lexington. 
Mrs.  Retta  F.  Brown,  Chap- 
poll. 


NEBRAilKA— <»n. 


Dixon 

Dodge.... 
Dourias.. 
Dundy... 
Fillmore. 
Franklin. 
Frontier.. 
Fomas... 
Gage 


Garden.. 
Garfield. 
Gosper.., 
Grant..., 
Greeley. . 
Hall , 


HamUtOD... 

Harlan. 

Hayes 

HItchoock... 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

JeiTerson 

Johnson 

Kearney . . . . 

Keith 

Key  a  Paha. 


KlmbaU.... 

KnoT 

Lancaster... 

Lincoln 

Logan 

I>oup , 

Mcrberson.. 

Madison 

Merrick 


Morrill... 

Nance 

Nemaha. . 
Nuckolls. 

Otoe 

Pawnee . . 


Perkins 

Phelps , 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red  ^Vlllow., 
Richardson . . 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

ScoltsBlulI.. 

SeMk-ard 

Slieridan 


Sherman 

Sioux , 

Stanton 

Thayer 

ThcMnas , 

Thurston.... 

Valley 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York 


W.  F.  Richardson,  Poaca. 
X.  M.  Ma(teen«  Fmneot. 
Tbemas  J.  Keema,  Omabi. 
Una  Rldardi,  BenkafaHa. 
LUUan  D.  Oreen,  Oenevi. 
Pearl  O'Neal,  BloooifaKtaB. 
Mabla  KeUb,  StocErfflk. 
O.  W.  Fiddler,  Beavar  Cfty. 
ThomaaJ.  TratienilcliL  Beat- 

Tiee.  ^^ 

Estber  Xohnsoo,  Oahkeob. 
Florenee  Alderman,  BurvcB. 
F.  W.  MootCDmery,  El«rool 
Theo.  A.  Tryt,  Syaimis. 
Margaret  L.  Tracy.  Gfeelay. 
EliaabetfaCinrnlnghain.QtaDd 

Island. 

rthur  S.  Nelson.  Anrora. 


Rachel  McElror,  Kiniban. 
A.  8.  Stinson.  Center. 
Mrs.  Minnie  P.Knott,Lf]ioaiB. 
Aileen  Gantt,  North  Plattt. 
Alice  Coleman  miL  Oaady. 
Edith  Wirslg,  Taylor. 
O.  A.  Johnson,  Tiyon. 
N.  A.  House!,  Ma<fisoa. 
Margaret    McCatdkaa,    C«> 
trScitr. 

E.  F.  Kelley,  BrfdMort. 
Chloe  Baldridge,  F^aflertaa. 
Beas  £.  Anderson,  Aubmn. 
Clyde  W.  Lehman,  Xelson. 
Chas.  Speedie,  Nebraska  dtf. 
Elsie  A.  Hammond,  Pawma 

City. 
Belle  Holaway,  Grant. 
Alice  A.  Swanson,  Holdrqfa 
Lettie  Soott,  Pierce. 
Fred  S.  Lecron,  Cotumbia. 
Amelia  Rasmuasen,  Osceola. 
Julia  C.  Barnes.  McCook. 
D.H.Weber,  Falls  aty. 
Chas.  G.  Ammon,  Bassett. 
L.  J.  Boochal,  Wilber. 
Cordelia  GramUch,  PapUlioa 

F.  E.  Alder,  Walioo. 
Ada  Haldeman,  Oering. 
J.  C.  Greenwood,  Seward. 


Pearle  E.   Summers, 

vLlle. 

L.  11.  Currier,  Loup  Qty . 
Vinnie  Newell,  Harrison.  . 
Hah  B.  Ohlson,Stanton. 
A.  T.  Holtzen,  Hiabroo. 
Ines  L.  Oakes,  Tredford. 
Carrie  J.  Kellner,  Pender. 
E.  D.Clason,  Ord. 
N.  T.  Lund.  Blair. 
Pearl  Sewell,  Wayne. 
Gertrude  L.  Coon,  Red  Clood. 
Edith  Bowler,  BartleU. 
T.  C.  Lord,  York. 
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in  unioo.  UnioD  superintendent. 


BartleU, 


^V>W  SAMP3HIKE.1 

ittland,  Rumney, 
Wentwortb. 
BTOBiont,  Oiarles- 

oWjco*,     Errol, 
Wentwortli'a  L^ 

" 'Son, 
Jack- 

>«rry,  Loud  on- 

6mnj. 
ExelM-,  Newfleldfl, 

Kensington, 

HMBptOQ    FsUs, 

Hajnpton. 

FiBiiklGi,HiU ^ 

Goflstown,     "Bed' 

to(d,N«wBQ8tan. 
Oortem^Raiidol]^ 


Clarence  M.  Harris,  Ashland. 
Alanto  J.  Enowlton,  Cltfe> 


GreeatanL  New- 

Uje,  Noxth 
HaBDion. 


HOUboro,  Antrim, 

HinMkto.  Chester- 
fieldrF  ranees- 
toivn. 
Hn^linUTn.Wcare, 
l>aBbartan,  Hen- 
niker. 
Ubiiwn,  Enfield. . 
Lt^xn,  Laadaff , 
Ly. 


UtUeUm,  Bet* 
\wmT««m. 


County. 


new  JKBSI 

AlVaulic 

BeriVL 

Bortincton. . . 

Camdm 

CaptMay... 

CXn&berlani. 

EaBex 

Oioureiter.. 

Hud»n 

HTDUrdnn. 

Uerrer 

MiddkMX.. 

UoDinoutb. 

)loTre 

Oc»n 

8al«n 

Suaei.... 

TTnion 

Winen.. 

Bermmk 


«Pra 


Towns  in  union.  Union  superintendent. 


XKW  BAMPSHIRI— con. 

Meredith,     Woodstock,  i  William  H.  Buker,  Mei«- 
OUfocd,  New  Hamp-      dith. 


Chas.   O.   Dalrymple,   Cole- 
brook. 

Llewellyn  M.  Fclch,  North 
Conway. 

Charles  W.  Cutts,  Derry. 

Maro  S.  Brooks,  Exeter. 


Oeor^B  A.  Keith,  Franklin. 
Howard  L.  Winstow,   Goffs-  , 

town. 
Almon  W.  Bushnell,  Gorham. 

C.  H.  Walker. 


Albert  T.  Lane. 
Catherine  L.  Dole,  Lebanon. 
LeonE.  Prior,  Hillsboro. 
Georie  O.  Smith,  Hinsdale. 

Fred  S.  Libbev,  Contooeook. 


H.  Leslie  Sawyer,  Lebanon. 
Leonard  S.  Morrison,  Lisbon. 


MUtad,  Amhent,  Hot- 

lis,  Mont  Vernon. 
Newport,  New  London, 

Bonapaa. 
Northwood.    I>eerfleld, 

Lee,  Nottb^iam. 
Pembroke,  AJlenstown, 

Merrimack. 
Penacook,        Hookset, 

Boscawen. 
Pittsfield,     Chichester, 

Loudon,    Bamstead, 
Rochester,  Rollinsford. 

Salem,  Atkinaon,  Hud- 
eon. 

Somersworth,  New  Mar- 
ket. 

Stratisrd,  Northumber- 
land, Colnmb&a. 

Swanxety,  Dublin,  Win- 
chester, Harriffville. 

Tiltoo,  Belmont,  Oil- 
manton. 

T  ~ 1. 

Y  Ml, 
o, 

^  n, 

V  n- 


iiigton,     Tuftonboro, 
Naw  Durham. 

Wood5viUe,    Havfrhill, 


Alfrvd    W.  Smith,   Mil- 
ford. 
W.   H.   S.   Ellmgwood. 

Newport. 
Walton  S.  A  danui.  North- 
wood  Center. 
Henry  S.  Roberta,  Sun- 
cook. 
George  W.  Sumner,  Pen- 

acook. 
Frederick    T.    Johnson. 
I      PittsOeld. 
,  Charles  \.  Breck,  Roch- 
;    ester. 

'  James   A.    MacDousalL 

I      Salem.  ^ 

Edward     H.     Leonard, 

'      Somersworth. 

Orin  M.  Holman,  North 

StraUord. 
Andrew      P.      AverilL 

Keene.  R.  F.  D.  I. 
Chaiming   T.    Sanbon. 

Tilton. 
Lewi^  S.   Record,   East 
Jeffrey. 
I  EvereULBest.Walpole. 


Frank      W.       Jackson, 

Whitefield. 
Louin  De  Witt  Record, 

Wilton. 

F.  U.  I^andmso.  Wolfe- 
boro. 

Norman  J.  Pago,  Wooda- 


-    — -_ z^Z 

[ntcnlent. 

e<.  RoswelL 

Ution. 

\o\U. 

h.  Fort  Sum- 

Ia-s  Crtj-es. 

rUlKi'i 

-.  S.ivernty. 

J.Sjn'i  Ria*. 

Lo\  in:t  >Q. 

irruoro. 

1   l>.»m..TC. 

<- 

.-ns:  -Jx 

^ 

I-  s^m^'sn. 

^Vlk-d*. 

P  'Uit^ 

*^ 

,.Bw»»^ 

rv. 

7iv^ 

^^ 

-^^iijx^ 
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XII.— County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  or  Schools— Continued. 


County. 


District  superintendent. 


District  superfntcodtnt. 


HBW  TOBK.l 


Albany.., 
Allegany.. 


Croome. 


Cattaraugus. . 


Cayuga. 


Chautauqua.. 


Chemung. 
Chenango. 


Clinton. 


Columbia.... 

Cortland 

Ddaware...- 


Dutchess. . 


Erie 


K'-cx 

Kranklin. 


Fulton... 
Oenesee.. 
Grttne... 


E.  E.  Richmond,  Ravenna. 
W.  J.  Haverly,  West  Berne. 
Warren  Ratcllffe,  Cohoes. 
Frank  L.  Tuthlll,  Fillmore. 
John  D.  Jones,  Cuba. 
O.  If.  Burdlck.  Little  Genesee. 
W.  H.  Garwood,  Canaseraga. 
WUlet  L.  Ward,  WellsvUIe. 
Harvey  B.  Heath,  Ouaqnaga. 
J.  E.  Hurlburt,  Windsor. 
K.  E.  Beilby,  tlnion. 
Erwin  B.  Whitney,  Whitney 

Point 
Joel   J.   Crandall,   Franklin- 

vttle. 
Gilbert  A.  Farwell,  Hinsdale. 
C.  8.  Palmer,  Salamanca. 
Q.  E.  WaUer,  Little  Valley. 
E.  A.  Stratton.  Randolph. 
H.  8.  R.  Murphy,  Cato. 
H.  T.  Morrison,  Weedsport. 
Anna  M.  Kent,  Union  Springs 
G.  B.  Springer,  Genoa. 
Mabel  C.  L.  Rodger.  Moravia. 
J.  N.  Palmer,  Forestville. 
J.  M.  Barker,  Niobe. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Connelly,  Stowe. 
J.  Q.  Pratt,  Sherman. 
L.  Waldo  Swain,  Westfield. 
J.  S.  Wright,  Falconer. 
Walter  C.  King,  Horsoheads. 
Harriet  Easterbrook,  Elmlra. 
Ellen  E.  Baldwin,  Linrklaen. 
Albert  C.  Bowers,  New  Berlin. 
J.  8.  Chllds,  Oxford. 
Jane  I.  Schcnck,  Greene. 
Mary  L.  Is1>ell,  Norwich. 
Oliver  A.  Wolcott,  Keesevflle. 
Ernest   B.    Sargeant,   Ellen- 

bure. 
Clara  E.  Sodon,  Mooers  Forks. 
8.  B.  Smith.  East  Chatham. 
W.  L.  Millias,  Valfltie. 
M.  G.  Riikey,  Clermont. 
W.  K.  Patrick,  Ciivler. 
Ada  M.  Shulcr,  Mctiraw. 
C.  P.  Carter,  Marathon,  R.  3. 
C.  W.  Vandergrift,  Sidney. 
Z.  I^  R.  Myers,  Downesville. 

E.  O.  Harkncss,  Delhi. 
Fayette  Whitney,  Roxbnry. 
M.  (i.  Nelson,  Franklin. 

A.  T.  Hamiltcn,  North  Har 
persficld. 

Frank  L.  lUisht,  FishkiU. 

(^laylon  T.  .^herman,  Beacon. 

Clara  E.  Drum,  Clinton  Cor- 
ners. 

F.  O.  Green,  TIroli. 
C.  A.  Heist,  Clarence. 
II.  A.  Dann,  Lancaster. 
W.  E.  Pierce,  East  Aurora. 

E.  D.  Ormsbv,  North  Collins. 
W.  E.  Densley,  Sprlngville. 
C,  J.  Mousaw,  Schroon  Lake. 
(Jertnjde  M.  Spear,  Westport. 
Mattie  J.  Prime,  Upper  Jay. 
Myrtle  E.  MacDonald,  Cha- 

teaugay. 

G.  La  (irafT,  Tapper  I>ake. 

F.  H.  Wilcox,  North  Bangor, 
(^.ertmde  E.  Hyde,  Moira. 
Fred  A.  Stryker,  Johnstown 
John  Paris,  liroadalbin. 

II.  W.  Dyor,  East  Pembroke. 
J.  L.  M.  l^phlU,  Batavia, 
Thos.  C.  Perr>'.  CaU^kiU. 
K.  M,  MacNaiipht,  Windham. 
Walter  J.  Decker,  Hunter. 


NKW  70BX— OOn. 

HamflUn 

Herkimer 


Jefferson.. 


Lewis. 


livlngston.. 
Madison...., 


Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Nassau 

Niagara 


Oneida.. 


Onondaga.. 


Ontario. 
Orange.. 


Orleans. 
Oswego . 


Otsego 


Putnam.... 

Ren-s^elaer. 


C.  B.  Hanley.  Weill. 

A.  J.  Rose,  West  WtnAeM. 
Silas  C.  Klmm,  Herldmc^ 
C.  B.  Keller,  Little  Fails. 

B.  M.  Robtneon.  Poland. 

C.  M.  Pleroe.  Adams. 

W.  J.  Ldnneil.  Brownvilk. 
T.  B.  Stoel,  Clayton. 
R.    W.    Bowman,    Saekctti 
Harbor. 

D.  D.  T.  MarshaU,  Redwood. 
J.  C.  KnapD,  Phibidelpbia. 
Glenn  0.  Steele,  Oroi ' 
Orson  C.  BabbiU, 

gen. 
Ruth  M.  Johnston,  Port  L07- 

den. 
A.  W.  Tralnor,  West  Leydea. 
John  P.  Magee,  Genesao. 
G.  C.  McNhftch,  Conesos. 
R.  G.  Conklin,  Tusearovm. 
Irving  S.  Sears,  Hamilton. 
Clay  ton  J.  Wratten,  DeRoytcr. 

E.  A.  Fuller,  MorrisvOle. 
John  B.  Harris,  Canastota. 
W.  W.  RayfieW,  Webster. 
M.B.  Furman,Ea5t  Rocbeatv. 
Fred  W.  HiU,  Spencerport. 
John  C.  Mallocfa,  OinrdivUlaw 
N.  Berton  Alter,  Fort  Plain. 
Walter  Elwood,  Amsterdam. 
James  8.  Cooley,  MineolaL 
W.  C.  Mepham,  Merrick. 

W.  D.  Wisner,  Ransamvflle. 
Orrin  A.  Kolb,  Lockport,  R. 

F.  D.  5. 
M.  Gaselier  Hoffman,  Lewla- 

ton. 
Ray  P.  Snyder,  New  York 

Harry  C.  Buck,  Clayvilto. 
W.  J.  Lewis,  Climon. 

F.  E.  Mathewson,  Verona. 
Stanton  D.Austln^ameveld. 
Pauline  L.  Scott,  Bkwvale. 
Daniel  M.  Blue,  BoonviUe. 
M.  E.  Hinman,  Tully. 

G.  T.  Fugde,  Jamesville. 
E.  £.  McDowoU,  Mempliia. 
Mauford  D.  Green,  Liverpool. 
Jennie  A.  Cowles,  8kane>felea> 
Leon  J.Cook,Ea$t  BloomflekL 
H.  S.  G.  Loveless,  Phelps. 

£.  G.  Sopcr,  Seneca  Ctt^le. 
G.  A.  Bolles.  Naples. 
Thcron  L.  McKnight,  Central 

Valley. 
O.  Eichenbcrg,  Monroe. 
8.  A.  Oortright.  Middletown. 
Mary  J.  FranlOin,  Medina. 
Cora  V.  Luttcnton,  Albton. 
Charles  W.  Smith,  HoUey. 
Mildred  G.  Pratt,  Lttoona. 
J.  M.  Bonner,  Richland. 
Aura  A.  Cole,  Constantia. 
Charles  I.  Kingsbury,  Mexico. 
W.  8.  Gardner,  Fulton. 
J.  B.  McManua,  Cooperstown. 
Menzo  Burlingame,   Waroe^ 

ter. 
Grace  A.   Louden,   Cooper> 

town. 
John  E.  Frederick,  Oneonta. 
Harrison  Cossaart,  Morris. 
Floyd  R.  Thayer,  Edmestoo. 
A.  J.  Williams,  Brewster. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Clark.  Troy. 
Mrs.  Adelaide  W.    Gardner; 

8tephentown. 
H.G.Grubel.East  Gre^nbusb. 


*  Supervisory  districts  are  counties  in  four  c-ases;  elsewhere,  ports  of  countiea. 
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Comity. 

District  superintendent. 

County. 

District  superintendent. 

KKW  TOKK— con. 

HorklatKl 

§? 

F. 
Cm 
V. 

R€ 

Mr                                       i. 

E. 

A. 

A. 

Lo                                       1. 

E.  le. 
A. 

Fr                                       le- 

nectady. 
Leslie  A.Tompkios,  JefTerson. 
Silas  Sprinstead,  CobleskiU. 
R.     W.     Eldredge,     Sharoil 

Springs. 
Alberta  Spauldlng,  Burdett. 
Jennie  M.   Ellison,   Reading 

Center. 
W.  8.  Wilson.  Ovid. 
Charles  B.  Earl.  Waterloo. 
Frank  H.  Smith,  Addison. 
Winfred  Morrow,  Bath. 
Howard  Harrison,  Addison. 

F.  C.  Wilcox,  Greenwood. 
H.  M.  Brush,  Arkport. 
Ouvon  J.  Carter,  Avoca. 

J.  (>.  McConncH,  Prattsburg. 
P.  B.  Matthews,  Bridgehamp- 

ton. 
J.  Henry  Youne,  Central  Islip. 
Leonard  J.  Smith,  Northport. 
F.  J.  Lewis,  BarryviUe. 
Charles  8.  Hick,  Jeffersonville. 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  Chase,  MonU- 

cello. 

NSW  TOKK— con. 
Tioga 

A.  E.  Belden,  Newark  Valley. 

M.  D.  Goodrich,  Tioga  C^ter. 

H.  T.  Whittemore,  Nichols. 

Fred  A.  Beardsley,  Tnunans* 
burg. 

Hattio  K.  Buck,  North  Lans- 
ing. 

John  D.  Bigelow,  Tthaca. 

Emily  8.  Burnett,  Kingston, 
Station  R. 

St.  Lawrence 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Saratoga ........... 

Warren 

ScheDoctady 

Schoharie 

J.  U.  Gillette,  Port  Ewen. 
J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Accord. 
W.  J.  Andrews,  Ollverca. 
F  F  Gunn,  Glens  Falls. 

Washington 

Wayne. 

J.R.  Stickney,  Bolton  Land- 

Mre.^'Rose    Mlnnlck,    Glens 

Falls. 
Amelia  Blasdcll,  Fort  Ann. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  8.  Devine,  Hudson 

Falls. 
Mary  A.  Potter,  Greon\iich, 

R.  F.  D.  4. 

Sch  uy  ler ........... 

SfiTieca 

Steuben         ..... 

F.  H.  Rich,  Salem. 

Mrs.     Helen     C.     Andrewi, 
Lyons. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  C^sad,  Woloott. 

Albert  H.   McMurray,   Wal- 
worth. 

R.  O.  Brundige,  Ontario. 

8.  J.  Preston,  White  Plainji. 

C.  H.  Cheney,  White  PlaiwL 

G.  H.  Covey,  Katonah. 

R.  D.  Knapp,  Purdy  Station. 
J.  T.  McGurrcn,  Bliss. 
Harriet  M.  Patch,  Cowlesville. 

Buflolk 

Snlli  van 

Westchester 

Wyoming .*... 

Yates 

G.  H.  Stratton.  Castile. 
J.  F.  BuIl3Ck,  Penn  Yan. 
E.  P.  Corbit,  Rushville. 

County. 

County  superinten  lent. 

County. 

County  supcrinU?ndent. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Alamance 

Ale  xan  ler 

AlleKfaany 

An;on 

>Vsbe 

• 
J.  H.  Flemmin?,  Graham. 

A.  F.  Sharpc,  Stony  Point. 
J.  O.  Joines,  Stratford. 

W.  C.  Bivens.  Wa<iesboro. 
C.  M.  Dickson.  Silas  (reek. 
Frank  A.   Edmonwn,  New- 
land. 
H.  H.  McLean.  Washln.^ton 
H.  W.  Early,  Win  isor. 

B.  J.  Cromartle.  Gbrlan  1. 
M.  C.  Guthrie,  Southport. 
W.  H.  Hipps,  A.shevllle. 
T.  L.  Sigmon,  Morganton 
J.  B.  Robertson,  Concord. 
R.  M.  Smith,  Ix?noir. 

F.  M,  Eason,  Camden. 

L.  B.  Emractt,  Stella. 

0.  A.  Anderson,  Yanecyvillo. 

George  E.  Long,  Newton. 

F.  M.  WUllamson,  Pittsboro. 

A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy. 
M.  L.  Wright,  Edenton. 
T.  C.  Scroggs,  Hayesville. 
J.  Y.  Irvin,  Shelby. 

F.  T.  Wootcn,  ( -hadboum. 
8.  M.  Brinwn.  New  Bern. 

B.  T.  McBryde,  Fayettevillc. 
W.  D.  Cox,  Moyock. 

James  E.  Holmes.  Manteo. 
8.  G.  Hasty,  Lexin«:ton. 
F.  P.  Bradley,  Mooksvllle. 
M.  H.  Wooten,  Kentinnille. 

C.  W.  Massey,  Durham. 

North  Carolina— 
continued. 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

R.  E.  Sentelle,  Tarboro, 

W.  B.  Sijeas  Win=Nton-Saleni. 

E.  L.  Best,  Louisburg. 

F.  P.  Hall,  Belmont. 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

J.  H.  I^assiter,  GatesvUle. 

'  Graham 

R.  P  Jenkins,  Stecoah. 

Beaufort 

Granville 

J.  F  Webb,  Oxfonl. 

Bertie 

Bladen       

Greene 

Guilford. 

J.  E.  Dcbnam,  Snow  Hill. 
Thos.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro. 

Briiuiwiclt     ....... 

Halifax- 

Harnptt 

Haywood 

Hen  lerson        . . . . . 

A.  E.  Akers,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Birn^mbe 

Burke 

B.  P.  Gently,  Lilhn'<ton 
R.  A.  Sentell,  Wayn^sville. 
W.  8.  Shitlo.  Hon  lorsonvme 

falJwcll 

(  Hmdcn 

(  artcrct 

(  asA-oII 

( utu'.vba 

Chalhara 

Herrford 

1  Hoke 

'  Hyde 

Ireleil 

N.  W.  Britton.  Winton 
J.  A.  McRae,  Raeford. 
G.  M.  Guthrie,  Swan  Quarter. 
James  A.  Steele,  Statesvllle. 

Jackson 

John«?ton 

Jon?'? 

J.  N.  Wilson,  Cullowhee. 
L.  T.  Rovall.  Smithfield. 
John  R  Barker,  Trenton. 

(  l.o  '.  ;:n 

(  l».v 

( J  Vf-bni 

(( liinbus 

c  raven 

(  n;:?>erlanl 

I^e 

Lon.)ir 

E.  M.  Judd.  Sanfor^l. 
Joseph  Kinsey,  Kin  it  on. 
L.  B.  Beam,  Linoolnton. 
N.  F.  Steppe,  Marion 
M   D  Billing  Franklin. 

Lin  'ohi 

Mo  Do  .veil 

Macon       

Madison     

Fred  C  Sams   Man^  Hill. 

Martin 

Mochl?nberg 

MiUhell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

\.  J.  ^fan^ini,  WiUiainston. 

Daro 

Davi  f-son 

Da\io 

J.  M.  Matthews,  riiarlotte. 
n.  W.  Greens,  WInt;. 
W.  A.  Cochran,  Troy. 
John  A.  MoLeod,  Carthaga. 

Durbam 

Oscar  Creech,  Xashvllla. 
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NewHanovpr.. 
Northunptozi. , 
Onilow 


Onn^e 

Pamlico 

Pasouotank... 

Penier 

Pfrqulmans . . 

Person 

Pitt.., 

Polk 

Randolph 

Rirhniotid.... 

Robeson 

Rockingham.. 

Rowan 

Rutherford . . . 

Sampeon 

Scotbni 

Stanly 

6tok(» 

Surry 

Svraln 

Trans  vivania. 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washmjton.. 

Wataii0i 

Wavne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


NORTH   DAKOTA. 


Adams. . 
Barnes.. 
Benson. 


Billings... 
Bottineau. 
Bowman. . 

Burke 

Burleigh,  i 

Cass , 

Cavalier..., 
Dickey...., 

Divide 

Dunn 

Eddy 


Emmons 

Foster 

Golden  Valley . 
Grand  Forks... 


Grant 

(Irisre^ 

Met  linger. 

Ki<kler 

Laniuure. . 

Lotian 

McJIonrv. . 
Mrlntosh.. 
MiKeiuie. 
Mt']y<*an.,. 

MiTi-ur 

Worton 

Moiuj  trail. 

Nelson 

Oliver , 

Pembina. . , 

Pierce , 

Ramsey..., 
Ransom..., 


W.  Catlelt,  Wllmlnston. 

P  J    T^ontr  Jarkson 


Rose  Wagner,  Hettinger. 
Minnie  J.  Niolson. ValteyCity. 
Peter  Anderson,  Minnewau- 

kan. 
M 

n 

H 

c. 

w  c 

J. 

Fi 

M  le. 

J. 

Ix  ning. 

H  lock- 

Lester  Brlggle,  Linton. 
Mary  K.  Beatty,  Carrington. 
Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Kinsey,  Beach. 
M.  Beatrice  Johnstone,  Grand 

Forks. 
Mina  Aasved,  Carson. 
Tena  P.  Ragner,  Cooperstown 
Shirley  Fox,  Mott. 
Adria  Williams,  Steele. 
Cora  E.  Sabin,  LAmoure. 
Sol  R.  Eilert,  Napoleon. 
A.C.  Berg,  Towner. 
Geo.  A.  Boeschma,  Ashley. 
F.  J.  Steffeck.  Schafor. 
M.  C.  McCurdy,  Washburn. 

E.  D.  Goodwin,  Stanton. 
H.  K.  Jensen,  Mandan. 
V.  A.  Lovell,  SUnley. 
P.  J.  Iverson,  Lakota. 

F.  E.  Karges,  Center. 
Charlotte  A.  Jones.  Cavalier. 
Sara  C.  Guss,  Rugbv. 
John  A.  Halg,  Devils  Laka. 
CE.Cavott,  Lisbon. 


RenvIUe... 
Rkthland.. 
Rolette.... 
Sargent... 
Sheridan.. 

Sioux 

Slope , 

Stark , 

Steele 

Stutsman., 


Towner... 

Traill 

Walsh.... 

Waixl 

Wells 

Williams.. 


OHIO. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula... 

Athens 

Aitflaixe 

Beunont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign... 

Clark 

Clermont 

ainton 

Columbiana. . 

Coshocton 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga.... 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware.... 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 


Franklin.. 
Fulton.... 

Gallia 

Geauga... 

Greene 

Guernsey. 
Hamilton. 
Hancock.. 
Hardin.... 
Harrison . . 


Henry 

Highland 

Ho(?kfaig 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

JelTerson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence.... 

Licking 

Logan 

I  Ix)rain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning — 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Morgan , 


Ludrk  M.  RockM,  U^b^lL 
Oias.  Hanson,  Wahpeton. 
Mrs.  Marv  K.  Packard,  RoOft. 
Henry  Ulve,  Forman. 
£.  O.  KleTe,  McClnsky. 
L.  W.  Colebank,  Swastika. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Bond,  Amidon. 
C.  E.  Ward,  Dlckinsan. 
Aagot  Raaen,  SherbnMdEe. 
Mary  B.  McOinnis,   James- 
town. 
Mamia  Sorenson,  Cando. 
Guri  Wambhfiim,  HOislMn. 
W.  J.  Hoover,  Grafton. 
W.  D,  Wendt,  Minot. 
SemMT  Nertrost,  Fessenden. 
Anna  M.  Peterson,  Willistaa. 


W-  L.  Hostetter,  West  UnJoa. 
C.  A,  Aifanbri^,  Lima. 
J.  N.  Pinkerman,  Ashland. 
H.  D.  Clarke.  Jeffenan. 
Alex.  Root,  Athens. 
J.  H.  Hencke,  Wapakoneta. 
Geo.  M.  Pogue,  St.  ClaireriOs. 

E.  V.  Stephan,  G«ori!etown. 
John  Schwarz,  Hamilton. 

0.  £.  Bell,  CarroUton. 
J.  C.  Neer,  Urbana. 

J.  M.  CoUbs,  Springfield. 
H.  C.  Anitman,  Batavia. 
H.W.  Hodson. 
John  W.  Moore,  Lisbon. 
L.  C.  Shaw.  Coshocton. 

F.  O.  Bittikofer.  Bucyrus. 
A.  G.  Yawberg,  Cleveland. 
C.  A.  Wflt,  Greenville. 

W.  W.  Heater,  DeAaaea. 
Paul  M.  Lybarger,  Delawarai 

1.  S.  Whmer,  Sandusky. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Lancaster. 

O.    S.    Nelson,    Washington 

Court  HoosB. 
Wm.  S.  Coy,  Columbus. 
C.  D.  Perry,  Wauseoa. 
Wayne  Lutx,  Galllpolis. 
Harold  Ryder.  Chardon. 
F.  M.  Reynolds,  Xenia. 
W.  G.  Woli^,  GambrUge. 
Pliny  A.  Johnston,  CinctnnatL 
A.J.  Nowlan.Findlay. 

F.  P.  AUyn,  Kenton. 

G.  E.  Roche,  Cadis. 

W.  T.  Hatcher.  Napoleon. 
W.  H.  Vance,  Hillsboro. 
W.  C.  Brashares,  Logan. 
F.  H.  Close.  Millexsburg. 
O.  O.  Minnich^  Norwalk. 
M.  A.  Heoson,  Jackson. 
W.  I.  Everson,  SteubenvUle. 
J.  C.  Marriott.  Mount  Vemoo. 

F.  H.  Kendall,  PainesviUe. 
L.  C.  Martin,  Ironton. 

N .  D.  O.  Wilson.  Newark. 
E.  A.  Bell,Bellefontaine. 
W.  A.  Hiscox,  Elyria. 
J.  W.  Whitmor,  Toledo. 
L.  C.  Dick,  London. 
Jerome  Hull,  Youn^town. 
W.  H.  Helstand,  Marion. 
R.  W.  Pierce,  Medina. 

G.  H.  Crow,  Pomcroy. 
S.  Cotterman,  Cellna. 
L.  J.  Bennett,  Troy. 
E.  C.  Felock,  Woodsfield, 


A.  A.  Maysilles,  Dayton. 
Clarence  G.  Jonnson,  McCon- 
neilsvilie. 
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Morrow 

MuskiiicuBi.  .^ 

Nobto 

OtUWB 

Paulding 

Perry 

PiidEaintJ 

Pike 

Portage .. 

P»Ue 

Potaam. 


Sou 

Sandusky... 

Scioto 

Seneea 

Shelby 

Stark 

SuSUBlt 

Tnimbnll... 
Tuscarawas. 


Unl«i 

Van  Wort.... 

Vinton 

Warren 

WaaMngion. 

Wayne 

WtiMane 

Wood 

Wyandot 


OKULUOML. 


Adolr 

Alfalfa 

Atoka 

Bi^aver 

Beckham. 

Blaine 

Bryan 

Caddo 

CaBatfiaa.. 

Carter 

Cherokee.. 


Choctaw . . . 
Cimarron... 


Cleveland... 

Coal 

Comanche... 
Cotton 


Crai§. 

Creek 

Custer 

Delaware. 
Dewey.... 

Ellis 

Garfield... 

Garvin 

Grady 

Grant 

Greer 

Harmon... 


Harper. 
Haskell. 


Haskell 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnston 

Kay 

KingOoher 

Kiowa 

latimsr 

Le  Flore 


C.  C.  Crawford.  Mount  Giiead. 
John  S.  McGinnis.  ZanesviUe. 
H.  L.  Bates,  Cakiwea. 

A.  O.  Dehn,  Port  Clinten. 
John  C.  Berg,  Paulding. 

D.  B.  Higgle.  New  Le^dngton. 
M.  C.  Warren,  Cireie^ille. 

J.  D.  McKinkjy,  Warerly. 

E.  O.  Pore,  Ravenna. 
W.  6.  Fogarty,  Eaton. 

0.  J.  Keinath,  Ottawa. 

E.  W.  Bell.  Man&flekl. 

A.  W.  Whetstone.  ChilUoothe. 
8.  A.  Harbourt,  Fremont. 
Edw.  MoCowen.  I^ortsmouth. 
J.  E.  Sharck,  TifQn. 
W.  E.  Partington,  Sidney. 
J.  J.  Armstrong,  Canton. 

C.  A.  Flickinger.  Akron. 
J.  E.  Boetticher,  Warren. 
Chas.  Barthelmeh,  New  Phil- 
adelphia. 

D.  H.  Seilers.  Maryirrille. 
J.  A.  Greulach,  Van  Wert. 

C.  H.  CH>poland,  MeArthur . 

F.  B.  Harris,  Lebaoon. 
M.  C.  Smith,  Marietta. 

G.  U.  Baumgardner.  Woes  ten. 
W.  A.  Salter.  Bryan. 

H.  £.  Hall,  Bowlmg  Green. 
James  U.  Grove,  Upper  Ban- 
dusky. 

W.  W.  Klmbrough,  Stilwell. 
Charles  C.  Wolfe,  Cherokee. 
J.  B.  Earle.  Atoka. 
Granville  T.  Ayrps,  Beaver. 

D.  P.  Lfowe,  Sayre. 
Mrs.Lloyd  C.  Smith,Watonga. 
R.  K.  Ifelntosh.  Durant. 

C.  W.  Rasure.  Anadarko. 
John  L.  Rice,  £1  Reno. 
G.  W.  Coffman,  Ardmoro. 
J.  Norwood  Peterson,  Tahle- 

quah. 
J.  T.  Reed,  Hiuro. 
Mrs.    Zilpha    French,    Boise 

City. 
W.  R.  Clark,  Norman. 
J.  M.  Cusenberry,  C^iaigata. 

1.  A.  Johnson,  I^wton. 

J.  Whitt  Johnson,  Walter. 
Tom  W.  Smith,  Vinita. 
Helen  Fitchel,  Sapalpa. 
Fred  E.  l^a  Rue,  Ani|Niho. 
Clark  BeJl,  Jay. 
Gertrude  Thomas,  Talega. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Lee,  Amett. 
Jas.  W.  Tyler,  Enid. 
W.  GromweU,  Pauls  V^alley. 
M.  H.  Shenard,  Chickasha. 
John  W.  Williams,  Med/ord. 
M.  C.  Butler,  Mangura. 
Hany  C.  Hicks,  Hollis. 
W.  D.  Drake,  Buffalo. 
J.  J.  Powell,  Stigler. 
V.  H.  Durham,  Hoklenville. 
W.  T.  Clark,  Altus. 
J.  M.  Dyer.  Waurika. 
W.  W.  Van  Nov.  Tishomingo. 
A.  D.  Kersey,  Newkirk. 
Mrs.  Sara  Listen,  Kingfisher. 
J.  B.  Hendrix,  Hobart. 
Carrie  Chandler,  Wilburt4ML 
J.  Arthur  Sklmier,  Poteau. 
O.  W.  Bass,  Chandler. 
MMgtret  DooUttle,  Guthrie. 


Love 

McOaln 

McTiu-tain... 

Mclnto^ 

MiMor 

MarshaU 

Mayes 

Miuray . 


Noble. 
Nowata.... 
Okfuskee... 
Oklahoma.. 


Okmulgee 

O.sago 

Otta>*^ 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pittsburg 

Pontotoc 

Pottawatomie.. 
Pushmataha... 

Roger  Mills 

Rojjcrs 

Seminole 

Sequojrah 

Stepheus 

Texas 

Tilman 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Wftslungtan.... 


Washita.... 

Woods 

Woodward. 


OREGON. 


Baker 

BcDton 

CUckamas... 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

reschulcs.... 

I)oii4;las 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Hainey 

Hood  Bi^er.. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Josephine..... 


Klamath.. 

Lake 

Lane , 

Lincoln... 
Linn 


Malheur , 

Marion , 

Morrow 

Multnomah.. 

Polk 

Sherman..... 
Tillamook.... 

Umatilla 

Union 

WaUowi^..., 

Wasco 

Washington.. 

Wheeler 

YamhiU 


Martha  Daves.  Marietta. 
Beatrice  Ward,  l^l^ceJl. 
L.  N.  Gray,  IdabcJl. 
R.  J.  Mulllns,  Eufaula. 
Lnuesa  8pocht,  Fairriaw. 
J.  R.  MoHendon,  MadiU. 
Gadotta  Archer,  Pryor. 
Kola  B.  Hni.  Sulphur. 
W.  A.  Battles,  Muskogse. 
Gee.  F.  Dennis,  Perry. 

E.  R.  Bell,  Nowata. 

Gee.  F.  Durham,  Okamah. 
Mrs.  Anna  Burks-Love,  Okl^ 

home. 
R.  G.  Creekmore.  Okmulgee. 
John  N.  Porter,  Pawhuska. 
J.  M.  Rowlev,  Miami. 
Loo  B.  Smith.  Pawnee. 

ir —  "  •■     ir. 

T 
A 
H 
\^ 

A 

^  au 

F 

J. 

F.  P.  StultK,  Ouvmon. 
T.  O.  Davis,  Fredlerick. 
Mrs.  Minette  Hedges,  Tulsa* 
Mrs.  Fern  H.  Siter,  Wagoner. 
Helen  L.  Dunaway.  Bartle^ 

ville. 
An)ert  Eaton,  Cordcll. 
C.  J.  Godfrev,  Alva. 
W.  L,  Piltman  Woodward. 


ElmetU  Bailey.  Baker. 
R.  E.  Cannon,  Corvallis. 
J.  E.  Calavan,  Oregon  City. 
O.  H.  Byland,  Astona. 
J.  W.  Aflen,  St.  Helens. 
R.  E.  Baker,  CoquiUe. 
J.  E.  Myers,  Prineville. 
W.  M.  Kent,  G61d  Beach. 
J.  Alton  Thompson,  Bend, 
O.  C.  Brown,  Roeeburg. 
J.C.Bturj^Il,  Condon. 
W.  W.  Austen.  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  Frances  Clark,  Bums. 
L.  B.  Gibson,  Hood  River. 
O.  W.  Ager,  Jacksonville. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Watts,  Madras. 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Bacon,  Grunts 

Pass. 
Edna  I.  Wells  Klamath  Falls. 
C.  E.  Oliver,  Lakeview. 

E.  J.  Moore,  Eugene. 
R.  P.  Coin.  Toledo. 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Cummin^'s,  Al- 

banv. 
Fay  Clark.  Vale. 
W.  M.Smith,  Balem. 
Mrs.  Ix'na  S.  Shurte,  Heppnor 
W.C.  AWerson,  Portland. 
Fred  8.  Crowley,  Tallas. 

F.  E.  Fagan,  Moro. 

G.  B.  Lamb,  Tillamook. 
W.  W.  Green,  Pendelton. 
Mrs. A.  E.  Ivanhoe.  La  Grande 
J.  C.  Conley,  Enterprise. 

C.  T.  Bonney,  The  ralles. 
N.  A.  Frost,  Hillsboro. 
H.  J.  Simmons,  Fossil. 
S.  S.  Duncan,  McMimiviUe. 
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County. 


County  stf^intendent. 


County. 


County  superfntendaot. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Adams 

Altegheny 

Aim^trong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler , 

C:\mbria 

Cameron 

CarHon 

Onter 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield , 

Clinton , 

Columbia , 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Tela  ware , 

Elk 

Eno , 

FajTlte 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

JelTerson 

Juniata 


H.  Milton  Roth,  G«tty8burg. 
Saml.Hamilton,  Wilkfnsburg. 
C.  M.  Hellman,  Kittanning. 
David  C.  Locke,  Beaver. 
Lloyd  H.  Hinklo,  Bedford. 

E.  M.  Rapp,  Reading. 
T.  8.  Davis.  Altoona. 
L.  J.  Russell,  Towanda. 

J.  H.  HofTman,  Doylestown. 

F.  A.  McClunc.  Butler. 
M.  8.  Bentt,  Ebensbare. 

C.  E.  Plasterer,  Emporium. 
J.  J.  Bevan,  Mauch  Chunk. 

D.  O.  Etters,  State  College. 
Thomas  A. Bock, Westchester. 
N.  E.  Heeter,  Clarion. 
Cyrus  A.  Welsgcrber,  Clear- 
field. 

I.  N.  McCloskey,  Lock  Haven 

Wm.  W.  Evans,  Blodmsburg 

P.  D.  Blair,  Meadville. 

J.  Kelso  Green,  Carlisle. 

Frank   E.   Shambaugh,   Ly- 
ken*?. 

A.  O.C.Smith,  Media. 
■  J.  W.  Sweencv,  St.  Marys. 
'  I.  H.  Russell,* North  East. 
/  John  S.  Carroll,  I'niontown. 

J.  O.  Carson,  Tioncsta. 
I  L.  E.  Smith,  Chambersburg. 
'  J.   Emery  Thomas,   McCon- 
I     nellsbnre. 

'  H.  D.  Freeland,  Wajrnesburg. 
'  L.  E.  Boycr,  Huntingdon. 

J.  F.  Chapman,  Indiana. 
!  Charles  A.  Anderson,  Brook- 
I      vllle. 

C.  E.  KaufTman,  McAllister- 
I      ville. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Lucerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifnin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland. . 

Perry 

Pike 

Potter 

SchuvlkiU 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehuina 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wostmorelaivi . . . . 
Wjroming 

York 


J.  C.  Taylor.  Scrantoo. 
Daniel  Fleisher.  Laoctstcr. 
Charloe  P.   Ball,   Mahofdnf- 

town,  R.  8. 
John  w.  Snoke,  Lebanon. 
Mervin  J.  Wertman,  Orrilflld. 
F.  P.  Hopper,  wakea-Baire. 

0.  B.  Mimor,  Muncy. 

C.  W.  LiUibfidee,  Smethport 
H.  E.  McConnell,  Meroer. 
Lawrence  Ruble.McVeytowB. 
Frank  Koehler,  Stroodsbnrp 
J.  H.  Landis,  Konistown. 
Fred  W.  DiehL  Panvilte. 
Geo.  A.  Grim,  Natareth. 

1.  H.  Mauser.  Sunbury. 

D.  A.  Kline,  New  Bloomfidd. 
L.  Westbro<^,  Matamoras. 
A.  P.  Akeley,  Coudersport. 
L.  Seltter,  PottsviDe. 

T.  A.  gtetler,  Mtddleburs. 
John  H.  Flke.,  Soraeraet. 
Harry  R.  Henning.  Lopei. 
F.  H.  Taylor,  MontroGe. 
Morton  P.  Jones,  Blossburc. 
Wm.  W.  Spigelmyer,  MUBiii- 

burg. 
D.  W.  Annstroog,  Prankfln. 
C.  8.  Knapp,  Warren. 
L.  R.  Crumrine,  Washtngtffli. 
J.  J.  Koehler;  Honesdale. 
Robt.  C.  Shaw,  Greensbors. 
John  E.  Morgan,  Tunkhas* 

nock. 
C.  W.  Stine,  York. 


Division. 


PHIUPPINE  IS- 
LANDS. 


Allmy.... 
Anliciuc. 

Bataan... 


Batanpa'? 

Bohol 

Bulacan 

Cagayan .... 
Cainarinos... 

Capiz 

Cavile 

(Vbu 

llocos  Norte.. 


Iloeo>  Sur. 

Iloilo 

I.  abola 


I  ftTiina. 
l.rytp... 


Manila... 
Mimloro. , 


Division  superintendent. 


Mi  amis 

Mountain 

Kuova  Ecija. 


Nueva  Viuraya 

Occidental  Xegros. 


Thoma<;  H.  Cas^Idy,  Albay. 
Candido  Alcanar  (acting),  Ban 

Jo-?o. 
Beniio    Pangilltian    (acting), 

Halanpa. 
K.  M.  Wa';onb!a«;?,  Batangas. 
{>.  H.  Charlfs,  Tauhilaran. 
R.  L.  Barron,  Malolos. 
W.  B.  Beard,  Tujoieearao. 
Benjamin  LeviD,^>raga. 
F.  K,  Ht-nionwav,  Capiz. 
William  S.  FIcko.s,  Cavite. 
S.  J.  Wright.  Cebu. 
John    M.    llobcrts    (acting), 

Laoag. 
Edward  J.  Murphv,  Vipan. 
James  C.  Scott.  Iloilo. 
Alexander  M.  Wiley  (acting), 

Ilaj,'an. 
R.  (i.  Mclvcod,  Santa Crnz. 
S.   Colin  Campbell  (acting), 

Tacloban. 
H.  A.  Hordner,  Manila. 
Leoih'pario  Victorino  (acting), 

Calapan. 
Artie  A.  House  (acting),  Caga- 

van. 
C.SVatteboI,  Bapuio. 
L.  P.  Willis  (acting),  Cabana- 

tuan. 
Daniel    E.    Clancy    (acting), 

BayombonR. 
Ralph   H.   Wor.sloy   (acllng), 

Bacolod. 


Division. 


rmUPPlNE  IS- 
LANDS—C<M1. 

Oriental  Negros.. 

Palawan 

Pampanga 


Panga'sinan . . 

Rlzal 

Komblon 


Samar 

Sorsogon . 
Surigao.. 


Tarlac 

Tay  alias.. 

Union 

Zam  bales. 


Departmrntof  Min- 
aatmo  and  Sutu. 

Agusan 

Bukidnon 

Cotahato 

Davao 

Lanao 

Suhi 

Zamboanga 

Digiti 


Division  superintendent. 


John  C.  Early  (acting),  J 

guete. 

8.  C.  Kelleher  (acting),  C^a 
Roy  K.   Gilmore,  Sail  Fer- 
nando. 

A.  W.  Cain,  Lingayen. 

F.  J.  Waters,  Paslg. 

Q.  8an  Buenaventura(acUDg>, 
Romblon. 

B.  Fielden  Nutter  (acting), 
Catbalogan. 

G .  W.  Satterthwalte,  Borrogoa 
Walter  O.  M.  Bucklsch  (act- 
ing), 8urigao. 

Adam  C.  Derkum,  Tarlac. 

Gilbert  8.  Peres  (acting), 
Lucena. 

Honorio  Poblador,  San  Fer- 
nando. 

Antonio  Xera  (acting);  Iba. 


Charles  8.  Crowther  (acting), 

Butuan. 
George  C.  Kindley  (acting), 

Malaybalay. 
Arthur  E.  Harpst,  Cotabato. 
Henry  0.   Stanton   (acting), 

Davao. 
John  J.  Hofnngton,  Dansalan. 
J.  W.  Light,  Jolo. 
Lloyd  G.  Klrby  (acting), Zan- 
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Division. 

DiTision  superintendent. 

Division. 

Division  superintendenut. 

ro&To  MCO. 
Adjuntas 

Luis  A.  Padillfl. 
Santiago  Veve,  Jr, 
Don  W.  Snow. 
R.  H.  Bplcer. 
Manuel  0.  Nin. 
Ismael  Maldooado. 

Manuel  Nepron  Collaro. 
William  F.  Uttlefleld. 
Gerardo  Belles  y  Sola. 
Juliet  A.  Cascv. 

Alan  H.  Linch. 

Harold  S.  Corlett. 
Oscar  Porrata,  Jr. 
Francisco  Oattamblde. 

Cecillo  Torres  Reyes. 
Hatuey  Diaz  Baldorioty. 
Marshall  D.Rice. 

PORTO  Rico-con. 
Isabela 

Acuadllla 

Juana  Diaz 

Charles  J.  Kelley. 
Celestino  Benitez. 

A&onito 

Juncos 

Ahmco 

Lares 

R  A  Secarra 

Aredbo 

MRTiftM     

Joseph  C.  Morln. 
Pedro  P.  Aran. 

Marlcao 

Bairos 

Mayagiie^ 

R.  B.  Barlow. 

BETMnC"! 

Naguabo 

Valerian©  Flores  y  Robles. 
John  P  Blanco 

Cabo  Roio  .-.-  .. 

Ponce 

Oagnas 

Rio  Grande 

RioPlodras 

Salinas 

Samuel  D.  W  Mills. 

Camuy 

Cecil  E.Stevens. 

Carolina. 

Juan  E.  Castillo. 

Cayer 

San  German 

San  Juan 

Judson  U.  McGuire. 

aSea..:::::!;.:::: 

GeorRO  V.  Xeelan. 

Coamo 

San  Sebastian 

Toa  Baja 

Herminio  Rodriguei. 
Jose  B.  Fontanes. 

Comerio 

Corozal 

Utuado 

Jose  C.  Rosario. 

Faiardo 

VepaBaja 

Victor  M.  Snares. 

Guajrama 

Yabucoa 

Bernardo  HuyVe. 
Charles  E.  Miner. 

OoaTanilla 

Yauco 

Hnmacao .......  r 

RHODE  ISLAND.l 

Charlestown 

Kxeter 

Foster 

Glocester 

Jamestown 

Little  Compton... 


S.  Hussev  Reed,  Westerly. 
George  E.  Money.  Liberty. 
Clovis  H.  Mitchell,  North  Sdt- 

uate. 
Irving  C.  Mitchell,  Greenville. 
Clovis  H.  Mitchell,  North  Sdt- 

uate. 
J.   Webster   Coombs,   Little 

Compton. 


RHODE  ISLAND- 
COD  tinned. 

Middletown 

Narragansett 

New  Shoreham . . . 

Richmond 

West  Greenwich.. 


Town  superintendent. 


County. 

County  superintendent. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Abbeville..  . 

W.  J.  Evans,  Abbeville. 

Aiken 

H.  R.  Chapman,  Aiken. 

Anderson 

Bambenz 

J.  B.  Felto'n,  Anderson. 
R.  W.  D.  Rowell,  Bamberg. 

Btfnwetl 

H.  J.  Crouch,  Barnwell. 

Beaufort 

W.  M.  Steinmeyer,  Beaufort. 
I.  B.  Marshe,  Moncks  Comer. 
B.  F.  Keller,  St.  Matthews. 
H.  H.  McCarley,  Charleston. 
W.C.McArthur,  Gaffney. 
W.  D.  Knox,  Chester. 

Berkeley 

Calbotm 

Charleston 

Cherokee 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Ckrendon 

J.  A.  Knight,  Chesterfield. 
"E-  J,  Browne,  Manning. 

CoUaton 

H.  8.  Strickland,  Walterboro. 

Darlington 

Dillon 

D.  L.  Lewis,  Darlington. 
R.  S.  Rogers,  Dillon. 
J.  A.  Parler,  St.  George. 
W-  W.  Fuller.  Edffefleld. 
\                             msboro. 

Dofdiester 

Edgefield 

rSfield 

Florence 

i                            ance. 

Georgetown 

GrecDville 

J                             town. 
I                            iville. 

Greenwood 

Himnton 

1                             rood. 
J                            »ton. 

Horry.:...;.:. 

I                             iray. 
&                             land. 

Jasper 

Kerahaw 

I                            Aden. 

Lancaster 

\                             ister. 

I^anreni 

J                            rens. 

Lee 

J                            ishopville. 
A                            agton. 
1 lick. 

T-ezinaton  ......*.■ 

MccSn^:.::.... 

County. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA- 

continued. 


Marion 

Marlboro.. 


Newberry 

Oconee 

Orangeburg... 

Pickens 

Richland 

Saluda 

Spartanburg.. 

Siunter , 

Union 

Williamsburg. 
York 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aurora , 

Beadle , 

Bennett 

Bon  Homme. 

Brookings 

Brown 

Brule 


Buffalo < 

Butte 

Campbell... 
Charles  Mix. 
Clark 


Joel  Peckham,  Aquldneck. 

William  A.  Brady,  Narragan- 
sett Pier. 

Walter  E.  Young,  Block  Is- 
land. 

Charles  J.  Greene,  Kenyon. 

Joseph  Rose,  Washington. 


County  superintendent. 


S.  J.  Wall,  Marlon. 

A.  L.  Easterling,  Bennetts 
ville. 

CM.  Wilson,  Newberry. 
Thomas  A.  Smith,  Walhalla. 
L.  W.   Livingston,   Oranga* 

burg. 
R.  T.  Hallum,  Pickens. 
CD.  Seay.  Columbia. 
F.  C  Black,  Saluda. 

B.  S.  Haynes,  Spartanburg. 
J.  H.  navnesworth,  Sumter. 
Jas.  H.  Hope,  Union. 

N.  D.  I^osesne 

J.  E.  CarroU,  York. 


Elva  nowey.  PlanUnton. 
Hortonse  Babbitt,  Huron. 
Clara  Parlasca,  Martin. 
J.  W.  Whiting.  Tyndall. 
Herbert  Blakely.  Brookings. 
R.  N.  Axford,  Aberdeen. 
Evalena  Rossman,  Chamber- 
lain. 
Julia  Hart,  Gann  Valley. 
Mae  Scotney,  BeUefourcbe. 

KaUer 


>  See  also  p.  87. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA— 

continued. 

Clay 

Cooington 

Corson 

Custer 

Davism 

Day 

Deuel 

Dewey 

Douglas 

Edmunds 

Fall  River 

Faulk 

Grant 

Gregory 

Haakon 

Ham'in 

Hand ...... 

Hanson .... 

Harding 

Hughes 

Hutcfaunon 

Hyde 

JacksotL.... 

Jerauld 

Jones 

Kingsbury 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

McCook 

Mt'Pherxm 

MarshaU 

Meade 

MellPtte 

Miner 

Minnehaha 

MoodT 

Pennfugton 

Perkins 

Potter 

Rol)erts 

Sanborn 

Spink 

Stanley 

Snllv 

Tripp 

Turner , 

Union 

Walwortli 

Yankton,....^. 

Ziebach 

TENNESSEE. 

Anderson ..., 

Bedford 

Benlon , 

Bledsoe 

Blount 

Bradby 

Campbell 

Cannon 

Carroll 

C^rU'r 

Cht»arham 

Che."»t(^r 

Claflwrue 

Clay 

Cocke , 

CoSee 

Crockett 

'^unberland 

vidson 

tur 


TENMZSSKE— COD. 


F.  B*Be  Conrow.  V( 

Sara  Rmts.  Wattftowm. 

Franees  Deknfiy^  Mclntoahu 

Ekbal  Montgomery,  Custtf . 

Eaaa  MKnintock,  MxtdMll. 

In  Howell,  Webstar. 

A.  W.  MuDsoiv  Clear  Laka. 

J.  A.  O.  Skniilv  Timber  L  * 

Geo.  £.  Sanders,  Araumr. 

Lillian  Theil.  Ipswkfa. 

Helen  Brels[ord.Hot  ^vtegs. 

Mrs.     Susie     P.     Swartocrt, 
FanUcton. 

Sidney  Barriclow,  MMbank. 

K.  H.  C^essmaii.  Buike. 

Jennie  O'NeaL  Philip. 

BlMott  A.  Parker,  Hayti. 

Jeoaie  Moncur,  Miller. 

Jessie  Robertson,  Alexandria. 

Minnie  E.  Stegner,  Buffalo. 

Daisy  Solberg,  Pierre. 

Ben).  Kaofmann,  Freeraaa. 

Pauline  D.  Gray.  Highmore. 

L.  S.  Du  Bois,  Kadoka. 

Ruby  C.  Bromwell,  Wesing- 
ton  Springs. 

L.  M.  Powers,  Mofdo. 

A.  A.  Coulson,  De  Sraet. 

Alice  Rippe,  Madison. 

Nellie  Warren.  Deadwood.  . 

H.  M.  Date,  Canton. 

Ben  Bower,  Oacoma. 

Laura  Bouchie.  Salem. 

W.  K.  Bishop,  Leola. 

Jessie  Stewart.  Britten. 

Harry  L.  Smith.  Stnrgis. 

T.  H.  Greene,  White  River. 

Edmund  Steele,  Howard. 

Mrs.  Amta  M.  Eddy,  Sloox 
Fall-s. 

Alice  CooTiTod,  Fkmdrpan. 

Adella  S.  Beach,  Rapid  City. 

A.  A.  Hale.  Bison. 

Margaret  Briseoe.  Gettvsbary. 

J.  W.  Thomas,  Sisnton. 

A.  J.  Smalley,  Woonsocket. 

E.  H.  Kahl,  RedAekl. 

Roberta  Smith,  Fort  Pierre. 

Jesse  T.  Haves,  Onida. 

Mrs.  Sadie  Brownknr,  Win- 
ner. 

Nellie  I.  Appleby,  Parker. 

Alice  A.  ToUefson,  Elk  Point. 

E.  H.  Neteboom.  SelbT. 

Geo.  A.  Clark.  Yankt^ii. 

Walter  R.  Mcniel,  Dupree^ 


W.  H.  Miller.  Clinton. 
Louis  WUkoite.  Shelby  villa. 
E.  J.  Clement,  Camden. 
John  M.  Crt^rren,  Pikeville. 
Nancy  Lee  Broady,  Mary  ville. 
S.  Y.  AAxKk,  Cleveland. 
Joe  Jennings,  Jacksboro. 
W.  H.  Ftofoy.  Woodbury. 
D.  T.  BamliiU,  Huntingdon. 
J.  R.  Rkchie,  Elizabethton. 
P.  H.  DakE,  Ashland  Ciky. 
N.  B.  Hardeman,  Hondeiaan. 
N.  Otto  Irn'ip,  Tazewell. 
R.    C.     Ledbetter,     Wtlhnr 

Grove. 
O.  L.  Mt^Eahan.  NeMrport. 
J.  H.  Lemfcig,  Man^eeter. 
T.  E.  Lowery,  Alamo. 
J.  S.  Clino,  Cfrossville. 
W.  C.  Dodson,  Nashville. 
Geo.  L.  Wortham,  Deeatur- 

vUle. 


Dekalb 

Dickson.. . 

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Giles 

Grainger 

Greoie... 

Grundv 

Hamblen 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardeman... 

Hardin 

Hawkina 

Haywood..... 
Henderson.... 

Henry 

Hickman 

Houston 

Himapbreys. . 

Jackson 

James 

JefiEerson 

Johnson 

Knox 


Lake 

Lauderdale^ 
Lawrence... 


liCwis 

Lincoln . . 
Loudon.. 

McMinn.. 
McNairy . 


Macon 

Madiwn 

Marion 

Marsliall 

Maury 

Meigs 

Moiu-oe 

Montgomery. 

Moore 

Morgdft 

Obion 

Ovwtott 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane. 

Robertson... 
Rutherford... 

Scott 

Sequatchie... 

Ficvier 

Shelby 


Smith.. 

Stewart 

Sullivan «....!.. 

Sumner 

Tipton. 

Trousdale- 

Unicoi ^  — 

Union- 

Van  Boren.......^. 

Warren 

Washinfton 

WajTML 

Weakley 

White 

WfWamson 

Wilson 


Bmwons  Givaa,  Ljbarly. 
R.  R.  Corlenr.  Ch*rIeUe. 
R.  M.  Orflle*  Dyenborg. 
W.  T.  Loffiins,  SaMnrfhi 
W.  R.  flterio.  ianesttfm. 
W.  J.  Axnokt,  Wiadkeelir. 
J.  B.  Cunnnings,  Tnnton. 
B.  H.  GauUney,  PabMH 
H.  G.  Farmer,  Rmledge. 
Joel  N.  Piecca,  GraenevOiL 
J.  L.  Rollma.  ▲UamonC. 
W.  a.  iTy,  Morrislown. 
J.  W.  Abel,  Chatianova. 
George  Jajmes.  SneedviBt. 
J.  D.  Turner,,  BoUrv. 
J.  C.  amitk,  Saltfflo. 

nMvcrs,  HoeeraviDe. 
.  Ocilvie,  Browvrilk. 
O.  E.  Ho&nes,^ ' 
Joe  Rottton,  Paris. 
Herman  Pratt,  Centn^ffls. 
D.  J.  McAulav.  Erin. 
W.  H.  Knight,  WaTfriy. 
W.  L.  Dixon,  Gainesboro. 
W.  H.  Roark,  Oottewah. 
R.  C.  BicAndrews.  Dandrktoa. 
J.  L.  Shoun,  Mountain  City. 
W.   L.   Stookesbory,   Kbsk- 

viUc. 
Thnnnan    McCain,    Tfpt«- 

a.  G.  MeLeod,  Riniey. 
Napoleon  Lumpkin,  Lav. 

renceburg. 
Mrs.  B.  T.  Poore,  Hoheswyi 
Jesse  Hardin,  Fayetteville. 
J.  T.  Henderson.  lioodea. 
Aostin  Hanks,  Athens. 
A.     H.     Grantham,     BetlMsi 

Springs. 
O.  G.  Davis,  Lafayette. 
W.  A.  Malonc,  Jaekson. 
D.  A.  Tate,  South  Pittsbuif. 
J.  G.  Stlngon,  Lcwisburjt. 
Jno.  P.  Grabam.  Ooileoka 
J.  H.  Bennett.  Decatur. 
A 
A 
C( 
E 
B 
G 
R 
Mk 
\« 
J. 

D 
O 

A 
M 

L 

J. 
T 
H 
T 

V 
B 
E 

J. 
H 

F, 
J. 
Fi 
& 
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County. 


Ooonty  supcrintendeat. 


Count  J  superintendeDt. 


AndNSoo.. 
Andrews... 
Anirelina... 
Aransas.... 

Archer 

Anrntrong.. 
At&soon..., 

%\usUn 

Bailey 

Pandeiu 

Pastrop..... 

BaT>w 

BwV. 

BfU 

B«X4r 

Blanco 

Borden 

Bosque 

Bowia 

Brazoria — 

Brazos 

Brevster.... 

Brfecoe 

Brooks 

Brown." 

Buri«eon.... 

Bomet 

CaldweU.... 


Calhonn 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp 

Car^n 

Ca<s 

Castro 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Childress 

Clay 

Cochran 

Coke 

Coleman 

CoHln 

Collingsworth . 

Colorado 

Comal 

Comandie..... 

Coodio 

Cooke 

Cor>-elL 

Cottle , 

Crockett , 

Crosby , 

Culberson 

Dallam 

Dallas , 

Dawaon 

Deaf  Smith... 

Delta 

Denton 

DeWitt , 

Dickens , 

Dimmit 

I>onleT 

Duval'. 

Eastland 

Ector , 

Edwards 

KUis 

El  Paso ; 

Erath , 


Falls.... 
Famin.. 

PaT( 


Jar.:: 


n>yd.. 

Foard 

Port  Bend. 


.    X-  .    DDWVCii  V,    l^iMk   J 


Wm.  Mwtiny,  Johnson  Qty. 
C.  E.  Reeder,  Call. 
H.  C.  Powell,  Meridian. 
C.  A.  Bonham,  Boston. 
R.  R.  Sobring,  Angleton. 
W.  L.  Powers,  Bryan. 
A.  U.  Tumey,  Alpine. 
C.  B.  Richards.  Silverton. 
J.  A.  Brooks,  Falfurrias. 
R.  A.  MeLesky,  Brownwood. 
T.  A.  Schoppe,  Caldwell. 
J.  R.  Smith.  Buract. 


Goliad 

Goniales... 

Gray 

Grayson.... 

Gregg 

Grimes 

Guadalupe. 

Hale 

Hall 

Hamilton.. 
Hansford... 
Hardeman.. 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison... 

Hartley 

Haskell.,.. 

Hays 

HeraphlU.., 
Henaorson. 

Hidalgo 

HiU , 


HockJoy.. 

Hood 

Hopkins. 


Houston 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson . 

Irion 

Jack 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis... 
JefTerson.... 
Jim  Hogg... 

Jim  Wells... 

Johnson , 

Jones 

Karues 

Kaufman...., 

Kendall 

Kent , 

Kerr , 

Kimble 


King.... 
Kinney. 


Kleburg.... 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampasas.. 
La  Sullo.... 
LaVaca..... 

L«5 

I^eon 

Liberty.... 
Limestone.. 
Lipscomb.. 
Live  Oak... 

Llano 

Loving 

Lubbock. . . 

Lynn 

l^-Culloch., 
McLennan. 


Roscoe  Wilson,  Lubbock. 
T.  H.  Hines,  Oranbury. 
Dan  J.  ITiompson,  Sulphur 

Springs. 
Jno.  N.Snell,  Crockett. 
8.  E.Penix,  Big  Springs. 
K.  P.  Thomas,  Greenville. 
C.  Travis,  Plemons. 
W.F.Fflces,  Sherwood. 
J.  W.  Fulcher,  Jacksboro. 
W.  W.  McCrary,  Edna. 

B.  T.  Withers,  Jasper. 
W.  J.  Ward,  Fort  Davis. 
Homer  C.  Daniel,  Beaumont. 

A.  M.  Bnunfleld,  Hebbron- 
ville. 

T.  L.  Bamhouse.  Alice. 
G.  S.  Tomas,  Clebume. 

C.  L.  Prichard,  Anson. 

L.  P.  Lightsey,  Karnes  City. 
Florence  Conner.  Kaufman. 
J.  W.  Lawhon,  Boeme. 

B.  P.  Vardiman,CIairemont. 
Lee  Wallace,  KerrvUle. 

J.    B.    Randolph,    Junction 

Citv. 
J.  F.  Witherspoon,  Guthrie. 
Joseph    Veltman,    Brackett- 

Ben.  F.  Wilson.  Kingsville. 
J.  M.  Morgan,  Benjamin. 
J.A.Fulks,Parb. 
L.  E.  Ensign,  Olton. 
J.  F.  HIggins,  Lampasas. 
G.  A.  Welhausen,  Cotulla. 
William  Eilers,  HallettsvUla. 
(\  M.  Bishop,  GiddJbogs. 
W.  R.  Moore,  Center  ville. 
P.  S.  Newberry,  Liberty. 
T.  L.  Pritchard,  Groesbeck. 
W.  H.  Sewell,  Lipscomb. 
W.  W.  Caves,  Oakvill^. 
Ernest  Moore,  Llano. 
Howell  Jot 
Roscoe  Wll 

C.  H.  Calii3 
W.M.Der 
R.  L.  Abt 
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TKXA5— continued. 


McMuUen.... 

Madison. 

Marion 

Martin 

Mason 

MatagordA... 

Maverlclc 

Medina 

Menard 

Midland 

Milam 

Mills 

Mitohell 

Montague 

Montgomery. 

Moore 

Morris 

Motley 

Nacogdoches. 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nolan 

Nueces 

Ochiltree 

Oldham , 

Orange , 

Palo  rinto..., 

Panola 

Parker 

Parmer 

Pecos 


Polk 

Potter 

Presidio 

Rains 

Randall 

Ro-.iKiin 

Ke:il 

Red  River 

Reeves 

Refugio 

Rol>ort» 

Robertson 

•  Rockwall 

Runnels 

Rusk 

Fabine 

Ban  Augustine.. 

Ban  Jacinto 

San  Patricio 

Ban  8al>a 

Schleicher 

Scurry 

Shackelford 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smith 

Somervell 

Starr 

Stephens 

Stirling 

Stonewall 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Tavlor 

Terrell 

Terry 

Tlu-ockmorton.. 


D.B.  Martin,  Tilden. 

J.  T.  Cony,  Madisonvflle. 

Alice  Emmert,  Jefferson. 

A.  O.  Odam,  Stanton. 

Glenn  W.  Smith,  Mason. 

W.F.  Pack,  Bay  City. 

Ben  V.  King,  Eagle  Pass. 

W.  N.  Saathoff,  Hondo. 

J.  D.  Scruggs,  Menard. 

J.  M.  De  Armond,  Midland. 

J.  F.  Chadwlck,  Cameron. 

R.  B.  Weaver,  Goldthwaite. 

J.  H.  Bullock,  Colorado. 

I.  B.  Williams,  Montague. 

Bessie  Smith  Meredith,  Con- 
roe. 

J.  W.  Fox,  Dumas. 

0.  E.  Shive,  Dalngerfield. 

A.  B.  Crane,  Matador. 

O.  B.  Lay  ton.  Nacogdoches. 

J.  B.  Davis,  Corsicana. 

J.  B.  Stripling,  Newton. 

A.  D.  Ellis,  Sweetwater. 

Nat  Benton,  Corpus  Chrlstl. 

R.T.  Car  reli,  Ochiltree. 

Wm.  Balfour.  Tascosa. 

Allie  Bland,  Orange. 

E.  L.  Pitts,  Palo  Pinto. 

R.  E.  Cars  well.  Carthage. 

W.  V.  Shadle,  Weatherford. 

James  D.  Hamlin,  Farwell. 

Howell  Johnson,  Fort  Stock- 
ton. 

J.  H.  Taylor,  Livingston. 

W.  C.  Gee,  AmarUlo. 

W.  M.  Ellison,  Marfa. 

O.  II.  Rhodes,  Emory. 

A.  R.  Flesher,  Can  von. 

W.  W.  Pittman,  StUes. 

D.  D.  Thompson,  Leakey. 
S.  E.Clark, narksvUle. 
Ja^j.  F.  Ross,  Pecos. 
Leslie  Adkins,  Refugio. 

J.  E.  Klnnev,  Miami. 
Clara  Story,"  Franklin. 
J.  W.  Reese,  Rockwall. 

E.  L.  Ha?au,  Ballinger. 
G.  C.  Padgett,  Henderson. 
Jno.  Harper,  Hemphill. 
Willie  E.  Mathews,  San  Au- 
gustine. 

Wm.  McMiirr-^r,  Cold  Springs. 

C.  E.  Wade,  Sinton. 

Dor  W.  Brown.  San  Saba. 

Geo.  M.  Brown,  Eldorado. 

O.  L.  Howell,  Snyder. 

J.  A.  King,  Albany. 

J.  n.  Hammer,  Center. 

J.  W.  Elliott,  Stratford. 

E.  J.  Burns,  Tyler. 

S.  G.  Tan kerslev.  Glen  Rose. 

Sam  P.  Vale.  Rio  Grande  City. 

Jesse  R.  Smith,  Br?ckenridge. 

Jeff  D.  AxT.fi,  Sterling  City. 

M.  Sadie  Abbott,  Aspcrmont. 

E.  S.  Briant,  Sonora. 

W.  S.  Tomllnson,  Tulia. 

G.  T.  BludwortJi.  Fort  Worth. 

J.  S.  Smith,  Abilene. 

T.  R.  Kuy Kendall,  Sanderson. 

W.  W.  Price,  Brownfleld. 

D.  F.  Reynolds,  Throckmor- 
ton. 


TEXAS— continued. 


Titus 

Tom  Green.. 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Upton 

Uvalde 

Valverde 

VanZandt... 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Ward , 

Washbigton.. 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

Wilbarger... 

Willacy 

WUliamson.. 


Wilson... 
Wbikler.. 

Wise 

Wood.... 
Yoakum. 
Young... 
Zapata. . . 
Zavala... 


Beaver 

Boxelder. . 


Cache 

Carbon 

Davis 

Duchesne 

Emery 

Garfield 

Grand 

Iron 

Juab: 

Juabdist.... 

Tinticdist.. 

Kane 

Millard 

I  Morgan 

I  Piuto 

I  Rich 

Salt  Lake: 

Granite  dist. 

Jordan  dist.- 

San  Juan 

Sanpete: 

North  dist.. 

South  dist... 

Savior , 

Summit: 

North  dist.., 

South  dist.., 

Tooele , 

Uintah 

Utah: 

Alpine  dist... 

Nebodist.... 

Wasatch 

Washington 

Wa>Tie 

Weber 


Jno.  Myers,  Mount     

C.  E.  Springstein,  8«ii  Angela 
Leon  Halden,  Austin. 
J.  C.  Ingram,  GroTston. 
G.  E.  Neel,  WoodviUa. 

B.  B.  Elder,  Oilxner. 
H.  B.  Griffith,  Upland. 
Julia  Victor,  UvsUde. 
Josephine  Jon«s,  Del  Rio. 

C.  H.  Cox,  Canton. 

G.  M.  Cnitshigfr,  Victoria. 

C.  A.  Bennick,  HuntsviUe. 
Alice  Cameron,  Hempstead. 
Burch  Carson,  Barstow. 

W.  F.  A.  Boemer,  Brenfaam. 
B.  Richardson,  Laredo. 
J.  R.  Peale,  Wharton. 
L.  D.  Miller.  Wheeler. 
E.  C.  Hall,  Wichita  Falls. 
L.  A.  Hallar,  Vernon. 
J.  S.  Thornham,  Sarita. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Hanna,  Oeorp- 

town. 
J.  E.  Swift,  Florwvmew 
A.  T.  Crawford,  Kennit. 
Brandon  Tnissell,  Decatur. 
J.  R.  Clark.  Quitman. 
R.  P.  Moreiand,  Plains. 

D.  K.  Lyon,  Graham. 
A.  P.  Spohn,  Zapata. 

O.  A.  Stubbs,  Batesville. 


K.  G.  Maesw,  Beaver. 

C.  H.    Skidmore,    Brighim 
City. 

R.  V.  Larson,  Logan. 
Orson  Ryan,  Price. 
H.  C.  Burton,  Farmlngtoo. 
J.  A.  Washburn,  Duchesne. 
W.  T.  Reid.  OrangeviUe. 
F.  G.  Gardiner,  Panguitdi. 

D.  8.  L.  MoC<vkle,  l£aab. 
L.J.  NuttaU,jr.,Cedaraty. 

Ray  Stewart,  Nephi. 

I.  L.  Williamson,  Eureka. 

R.  C.  Merrill,  Kanab. 

R.  E.  Hammond,  Fillmon. 

Wm.  Abplanalp,  Morgan. 

D.  H.  Robinson,  Junction. 

G.N.  Weston,  Laketown. 

J.  M.  Milb,  Salt  Lake  City. 

D.  C.  Jens?n,  Midvale. 
J.  B.  Harris,  Grayson. 

J.  W.  .\nderson,  Mt.  Pleasant 

E.  T.  Reid,  Manti. 

A.  J.  Ashman,  Richfield. 

W.  H.  Mannhig,  Coalville. 
Joseph  Richards,  Kamas. 
J.  U.  Hicks,  Tooele. 
Earl  Thompson,  Vernal. 

J.  H.  Walker,  Lehl. 
J.  P.  Crecr,  Spanish  Fork. 
D.  A.  Broadbent,  Heber  City. 
W.  O.  Bentley,  jr.St.  Georsa 
Joseph  Hickman,  Loa. 
W.  N.  Petterson,  Ogden. 
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Northiffest^riet.... 

Addison,    Ferrb- 
htkT^,  Monk  ton, 
Pantoo,  Vergennes, 
Waltham. 
Nanktattdittriet..... 

Bristol,      8tark»- 
boro,  Lincoln,  New 
Haven. 
Central  diatriet 

Corawail.  Middle- 
bury  T.,  Middlebury 
I.,    Ripton,    Wey^ 
bridse,  Salisbury. 
Southwest  distrid ... . 

BhorehauL,    Brid- 
port,  OrwelJ,  Ben- 
son. 
Bennington  County: 
Northdittrict 

Dorset,     Rupert, 
Pawlet. 
Ccntnl  dUtriet 

Arlington,  Shafts- 
bury,  Kortn  Ben- 
nington I.,  Glasten- 
bury,  Sunderland, 
Manchester,  Sand- 
gate. 
Caledonki  County: 

Jforth  district 

West  Burke  I., 
Burke  T.,  Whoe- 
lock,  Sheffield,  Sut- 
ton, Newark,  East 
Haven. 
North  central  district. 

Lyndonville  I., 
Lyndon  T.,  Lyndon 
T.,  Danville,  Klrbv. 
South  central  district, 

Bamet,  Peacham, 
WaWen.  Watorford. 
Southdtstrict 

Wells    River   I., 
Newbury,    Groton, 
Ryegate. 
Chittenden  County:  • 
Northwest  district.... 

MUton  I.,  Milton 
T.,  Westford,  Fair- 
^x,  Georgia. 
East  district 

Richmond.  Jeri- 
cho. UnderhlU  I., 
UnderhiU  T.,  Bolton. 
Central  district 

Essex  Junction  I., 
Essex  T.,  Williston, 
Winooski    I.,    Col- 
chester. 
South  district 

Shelburnc,  Chw"- 
Iott&  South  Burling- 
ton, St.  George, 
Huntington,  Uines- 
burg. 
Essex  County: 

North  district 

Canaan,  Brlghon, 
Norton.  Lemington, 
Bkwnmeld,  Bruns- 
wick. 
South  district .... 

Lunenburg,  Con- 
cord, Victory,  Gran- 
by,  Guildhall,  Maid- 


H.  A.  Fanar,  Vergennes. 


C.  R.  Beeman,  BristoL 


Arthur  W.  Eddy,  Mid- 
dlebury. 


E.  L.  aark,  Shoreham. 


Edward  B.  Hutchinson, 
North  Bennhigton. 


Garfield    A.    Tamieson, 
West  Burke. 


Martin  E.  Daniels,  Lyn- 
donville. 


Harvey  Burbank,  East 
Bamet. 

Leonard  D.  Snilth,  Wells 
River. 


Charles  O.  Turner,  Mil- 
ton. 


Horatio  S.  Read,  Rich- 
mond. 


Minnie  E.  Hays,  Essex 
Junction. 


William  O.  Hartin,  Bur- 
lington, R.  D.  No.  1. 


B.    E.    Stover,    North 
Stratford,  N.  H. 


jrranjcun  i;oancy: 

Northwest  district.... 

Swanton.    'High- 
gate,  St.  Albans  T. 
Central  district 

EnosbursFailsL, 
Enosburs  T.,  Frank- 
lin, Sheldon. 
Northeast  district 

Richford,  'Berk- 
shire. Montgomery. 
Southeast  district 

Bakersfleld,  Fair- 
field, Fletcher. 
Grand  Isle  County: 
Grand IsU  district.... 

Alburg,    Isla    La 
Motte,  North  Hero. 
South  Hero,  Grand 
Isle. 
Lamoille: 

Eastdistrict 

Hyde  Park,  Eden, 
Wolcott. 

South  district 

Morristown,  Stowe, 
Elmore. 
West  district 

Cambridge.  John- 
son, Watervlile,  Bel - 
vidcre. 
Orange  County: 

Eastdistrict 

Bradford,  Fairlee, 
Vershire,     Corinth, 
Cookville,  I.,  Top- 
sham. 
Northwest  district. ... 

Chelsea,  W^illiams- 
town,  Washington, 
Orange. 
Southwest  district..., 

Randolph  L.  Ran- 
dolph   T.,    Brook- 
flela,  Braintree. 
Southeast  district 

Thetford,  West 
Fairlee.     Strafford, 
Norwicn,  Sharon. 
Orleans  County: 

North  district 

Newport  I,  New- 
port   T.,    Newport 
Ctr.    I.,    Coventry, 
Irasburg. 
Eastdistrict 

Charleston,    Hol- 
land, Morgan, 
Brownington,  West- 
more. 
Central  district 

Barton  I.,  Orleans 
I.,  B  a  r  t  o  n  T., 
(iiovcr.  Albany. 
South  ahtrict 

Uardwick  I., 
Hardwick  T.,  Stan- 
nard,  Craftsbury, 
Greensboro. 
West  diftrict 

North  Troy,  Troy, 
Jay,  WestHeld, 
Lowell. 
Rutland  County: 

Northdistria 

Brandon  I.,  Bran- 
don T.,  Ilubbard- 
ton,  Sudbury,  Whit- 
ing, Leicester, 
Goshen. 


Homer  E.  Hunt,  Swan- 
ton. 

Frederick  W.   Wallaee^ 
Enosburg  Falls. 


Edwtn  F.  Greene,  Ridi- 
ford. 

Sidney  C.  Harding,  East 
Fairfield. 


Fred  E.  Caiglll,  Albuig. 


Harold  P.  Crosby,  Hyds 
Park. 


Carlton  D. 
risville. 


Howe,  Mop> 


L.  E.  Bell,  Johnson. 


Edward  L.  Clark,  Brad- 
ford. 


W.  F.  Glover,  WOUams- 
town. 


George    W.    PattecsoOv 

Randolph. 


Charles    P.    McKnlght. 
South  Strafford. 


Ernest     A. 
Newport. 


HMnflt^^ 


Edwin  S.   Boyd, 
Charleston. 


West 


Clayton  L.  Erwin,  Bai^ 
ton. 


Clarence      L.      CowlM^ 
Craftsbury. 


B.  A.  Colby,  North  Troy. 


>  For  other  superintendents  of  Vermont  see  p.  99^\g\x\^Q^  by  GoOQIc 
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SuparriaAon  dbtriet. 


District  9ap«riiit«idat. 


Supcrriaion  district. 


District  saperintflDdflDt. 


VEBMOKT— oootinued. 

Rntbnd  Coonty— Con. 
yortktatiiittTkt..... 

Proctor,  ChUten- 
d<m,  Pittsford,  Rat- 
hmdT. 
i'mtnl^Mtrkt , 

CastJeton,     West 
Rutland,  In,  Fair 
Haven    T.,     West 
UaT«n. 
Wntditirkt 

Poultnoy,  Fair 
Haven  L,  Wells, 
MiddletownSprfass. 
8<rtUkwaidittrkt..., 

Wallingford,lfen- 
don ,  Clareodon,  Tin- 
mouth,  Danby,  Mt. 
Tabor. 
Washinfrton  County: 
NortkettH  dittrki 

Cabot,  Calais, 
Woodbury,  llarsb- 
field. 
CnHnlditerid 

East    Montpelier, 
Plainneld,   Worces- 
ter,  ICJddlesex,  More- 
town. 
South  dUtrict 

Northfield  I., 
NorthfieM  T.,  Rox- 
bury,  Berlin. 
Wett  district 

Waterbury,  Dux- 
bury.  Fayston,  War- 
ren, Waitsfiekl. 
Bane  Totrn  district.. 

Barre  Town. 
Windham  County: 

Jfbrthvf St  district.... 

Londonderry, 
Weston,  Win- 
hall,  Peru,  Land- 
CTove,  Jamaica, 
Windham. 


WHliam  A.  Beebo,  Proe- 
tor. 


Phnfo  R.  I 
^tletoB. 


LnTenworih, 


wnUs'H.  Hesaier,  Fair 
HAveo. 


E.  L.  Eddy,  Waningford. 


Joseph  W.   Bottertleld, 
North  MootpeUer. 


Walter  B.  Lance,  Plain- 


J.  Allen  Himter,  North 
field  < 


M.  W.  Chaffee,  Water- 
bury. 


George  J.  Seager,  South  | 
Barre.  j 

A.    D.    Wigjfin,    South 
Londonderry. 


TZBMONT— omtinned. 

Windham  County— Con. 
Centrml  district 

Nevfsoe,  Towns- 
bend,  Dover, 
Wardsboro,  Graf- 
ton«  Athens,  Brook- 
line,  Stratton. 
EmSstrki 

Brattleboro      T., 
Dummerston,  Put- 
ney, Westminster. 
SvmOitmt  ^strict 

Haliiax.  GoiUbrd, 
Vernon,  Marlboro. 
Swtkw est  district..., 

Wilmington, 
Whitingham, 
Resdsboro,  Stam- 
ford, Somerset, 
Searsburg. 
Windsor  County: 

Ifiirtk  district 

Bethel  I.,  Bethel 
T..  Royalton,  Tun- 
bridge. 
Central  district 

Woodstock, 
Br  idge  water , 
Barnard,  Pomirct. 
Eas^district 

Windsor,  Hart- 
land.   West   Wind- 
sor, Reading. 
South  district 

Chester,  Weathers- 
field,  Cavendish, 
DuttonsvilleL,  Bal- 
tiraore,  Andover. 
H'est  district 

Ludlow.  Ply- 
mouth, Mt.  Holly, 
Shrewsbury. 
y<frtkwestdistrkt..., 

Rochester  I., 
Rochester  T.,  Han- 
cock, Granville, 
Plttsfleld,  Sher- 
burne, Stockbridgo. 


Georgs     B.      WhitiKy. 


Ettel  A.   Eddy,    West 
BimttlebonK 


Harold  B.  IToffitt,  West 
Brattleboio. 

Fnnk  E.  Sawyer,  Reads- 
boco. 


V.  K.  BrMskett    South 
Rojalton. 


Everett      V.      Perkins, 
Woodstock. 


George    L.     Spaukling, 
Windsor.    ^ 

Percy  H.  Blake,  Chester. 
I  L.  M.  Darlhig,  Ludlow. 


Samuel      H.      Brskine, 
Rochester. 


Division.! 


Division  superintendent. 


Division.! 


Division  soperintendeot. 


Aocomac. . . 
Albemarle. 


Alexandria 

Alleghany 

Amelia. 


Aralicrst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 


Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick... 

Buchanan 

Buckingham. 


Campbell.... 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City.. 


O.  O.  Joynes,  Onancock. 

H.  M.  Mclfanaway,  Char- 
lottesville. 

Fletcher  Kemp,  Rosslyn. 

J.  O.  Jeter,  Covington. 

W.  R.  Wrigglesworth,  Black- 
stone. 

C.  L.  Scott.  Amherst. 

N.  R.  Featnerston,  Vera. 

F.  M.  Somcrville,  Staunton, 
R   F   D  6 

J.  E*.  Dobbins,  Millboro. 

C.  M.  Abbot,  Bellerue. 

Frank  L.  Dunn,  Bland. 

E.  A.  Painter,  Fincastle. 

R.  Lee  Qmmbliss,  Rawlings. 

M.  L.  Combs,  Grundy. 

John  A.  Twyman,  Wingina, 
lfc.F.  D.  ^^ 

W.  L.  Garbee,  Lawyers. 

John  WashimftoD,  Hilford. 

J.  Lee  Cox,  Woodlawu. 

A.  C.  Cooper,  Toano. 


VIRGINIA— contd. 

Oiarlolte 

rheslerfield 

Ckrke 

CraiR 

(\ilpeper 

Citmberland 


Dickenson 

Dtnwiddie 

Elisabeth  City. 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 


Orayscm. 
Greene. . . 


K.  H.  HalL  Drakes  Branch. 
PhiUp  M.  Tyler,  Chester. 
L.  D.  Cllne,  Stephens  Citv. 
J.  O.  Jeter,  Covington. 
T.  W.  Hendricks,  Culpeper. 
C.  W.  Dickinson,  jr.,  Cvterj- 

ville.   ~ 
M.  W.  Remines,  CKntwood. 
G.  B.  Zehmer,  McKenney. 
John  iC.  WUUs,  Hampton. 
W.  a.  Rennokb,  Center  Cross. 
M.  D.  HalL  Burke. 
E.  Albert  Smith,  Warrentoo 
Isaac  L.  EpperlytFloyd. 
T.  H.  Sheidwrd,  Wilmington. 
W.  D.  Rucker.  Roeky  Moout. 
L.  D.  CHne.  Stephens  aty. 
R.  H.  Farrier,  Nevport. 
R.  A.  Folkes,  Glouoester. 
C.  W.  Dickinsffli,  jr..  Garters- 

ville. 
G.  F.  CfUT,  Qftlax. 
J.  N.  Miller,  Haywood. 


&  Eighty  divisions  are  coterminous  with  single  coimties  and  (en  divisions  comprise  two  ootmtias 
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jyMsLan. 

BivisioQ  superintendent. 

Division. 

•  Division  superintendent. 

TiRonnA--«)ntd . 
nre^nesvilld    

H^   MacUn,    North  Em- 

H.  J.  Watldns.  South  BostVL 
J.  Walton  Hall,  Ashland. 
vnmam    L.    Prince.    Bieb- 
mond.Henrico  Court  House. 
W.  B.  Gates,  Martinsville. 
R.  E.  ManxY,  Hightovm. 
Gavin  Rswb.  CarrsviUe. 

A.  C.  Cooper.  Toano. 

W.  O.  Rennolds,  Center  Croai. 
James  Ashbv,  Falmouth. 
H.  Ragluid  Eubank,    Etna 

MUtoT 
Frank  W.  Lewis,  Morattico. 
W.A.WyKal.Joncsville. 

0.  L.  Enierick,  PuroeUvllle. 
Frank  T.  West,  IxKdsa. 

1.  T.  Wilkinson,  Kenbrldge. 
J.  N.  MUfcr,  Haywood. 

0.  Q.  Anderton,  Saluda. 

F.  C.  Bedinger,  Boydton. 

G.  G.  Anderton,  Saluda. 
J.  B.  Lucas.  Blacksburg. 
P.  8.  Blondford,  Driver. 

B.  M.  WaUes,  Schuyler. 
A.  C.  Cooper,  Toano. 
James  Hurst,  Norfolk. 
E.G.  Tankard,  Nassawadoz. 
F.  W.  Le^'is,  Morattico. 

W.  R.  Wrigglesworth,  Black- 
stone. 

C.  P.  Cowherd,  Gordonsville. 
John  H.  Booton,  Luray. 

▼noiNLi-<;ontd. 
Patrick 

J.  Fay  Reynolds,  Stuart. 
O.  P.  Ramsey.  Chatham. 
J.  W.  Reynolds,  Powhatan. 
P.  T.  Aiktoson,  Hampden- 

HaliftakT      . 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward.... 

Prince  George 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William.... 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

TUrWionrl 

Hanovnr   ,, 

Hcnricx>.  ...•••••••• 

HonfT .  -.^r 

inshmnd 

Isleof  Wi«tit 

James  City 

King  and  Queen. . . 

King  WUBMnl*!!!! 

Roanoke 

T  .anr«»ter ....--  n .  r . 

Rockbridge 

RufiseU 

Lee             

j^^Qi^ils^                

Scott 

Lunenburs 

IfAdfapon            ..... 

Smyth 

If  athirfro     

Southampton 

Spot-sylvania 

StafTord 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montffomenr 

Nansemond. 

Nelson            

Surrv 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Voxr  ITAnt                ... 

Warren 

Norfolk            

Warwick 

Northampton 

Washington 

Westmoreland 

Wise 

Wvlho 

/Vp^nnn 

York..: :.... 

Pfipn            ..^ ...... 

Coanty. 


WA5inXGTOX. 


Adams 

Asotin - 

Benton 


Chelan.. 
Clallam. 


Clarke 

Columbia 

CowliU 

Deuglas 

Ferry 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Grant 

Grays  Harbor. 
IslanJ 


Jefferson . 


Kin? 

Kitsap 

KilUtas 

Klickitat.... 


Lewis 

Lincoln 

I         Mason 

Okanogan 

Pacific 

I         Pen  1  Oreille . 


Pierce 

San  Juan. 


SkJ^git 

Skminanta.. 


Cotmty  superintendent. 


Elizabeth  M.  Meyer,  RitzviUe. 

C.  B.  Thornton.  Asotin. 

Mrs.  Lowa  M.  <  rawford,  Pros- 
scr. 

E.  C.  BowersoT,  Wenatchee. 

Robt.  A.  Gilmore,  Port  Ange- 
les. 

W.  E.  Dudley,  Vancouver. 

Li 

J.  I. 

E 

E 

B 

R 

T 

M  pe- 

A 

H. d. 

8.  A.  Bartlctt.  Ellen iburg. 
Mabel  H.  Hinihaw,  Golden- 
dale. 
A.  C.  Canterbury.  Chehalls. 
J.  R.  Ward,  Davenport. 
Mrs. Mary  M. Knight, Shelton. 
Georgian  Donald,  Okanogan. 
Edith  Boper,  South  Bend. 
Mrs.  Bfamie  Johnson,  New- 


*-..  R.  Cox,  Tacoma. 

Carrie  M.  Busby,  Friday  Har- 
bor. 

Mabel  Graham,  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

W.  G.  Detwiler,  Stevenson. 


WASHINGTON  -  COU. 


Snohomish... 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

WahkialOun . 

Walla  Walla. 
Whatcom . . . . 

Whitman 

Vakiraa 


County  superintendent. 


W.  F.  Martin.  Everett. 
Jean  S.  Donaldson,  Spokane. 
Elizabeth  Slannard,  Colville. 
O.  C.  Goss,  Olvmpla. 
Mrs.  Maud  K.  Butler,  Cathla- 

met. 
Mary  GilUam,  Walla  Walla. 
Ethel  Everett,  BelUngham. 
S.  F.  Shlnkle,  Colfax. 
Mrs.  Anna  R.  Nichols,  North 

Yakima. 

WEST  VIRGINLi. 

Barbotir E.  A.  Hunt,  Bellington. 

Berkeley Chas.    W.    CrowcU,    Hedgoi 

I      ville. 
Boone W.  W.  Nelson.  Turtl©  Crock. 


Braxton 

I  Brooke 

'  Cabell 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Doddridge . . 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier.. 

Hampshire.. 

Hancock.... 


Hardy... 
Harrison. 
Jackson . . 
Jeflerson. 


Kanawha. 
V  Lewis 


ton. 
Ems  L.  Smith,  Weston 
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County. 

County  superintendent. 

County. 

County  saperintendeat. 

ITEST  VIRQINU-COn. 

Lincoln          ...••• 

Fisher  B.  Adklns,  Hamlin. 
E.  F.  Skaggs,  Logan. 
W.  E.  Michael,  Fairmont. 
H.   W.  McDoweU,  Mounds- 

viUe. 
M.  E.  Roach,  Point  Pleasant. 
E.  B.  King,  Princeton. 
J ,_ -' 

n 

0. 

Vi 

L.                                             > 

J. 

Je 

G, 

B.  *,.  .,*„«^o,  «»- 

WilUs  Fortnev,  Kingwood. 
Henry  C.  Hill,  WinSeld. 
W.  8,  Rogers,  Beckley. 
Troy  B.  Wilmoth,  Elfcns. 
Austin  Dotson,  HarrisvUle. 
L  B.  Boggs,  Spencer. 

Jjce  Harper,  Hinton. 
Roy  J.  Martin,  Grafton. 

C.  K.  Parsons,  Parsons. 

J.  T.  Fonner,  Middleboume. 
B.  H.  Carpenter,  Buckhan- 

non. 
0.  J.  Rife,  Wayne. 
Sampson  N.  Miller,  Webster 

D.  L.  Haiight,  Now  Martins- 
ville. 

Ross  Wilson.  Eliiabeth. 

H.  A.  I^an-rfitt.  Parke^^burg. 

J.  H.  Cooper,  Windom. 

Hannah  Poppe,  Friendship. 
W.  P.  Hagman,  Mellen. 
Gertrude  Wahl,  Barron. 
Jessie  N.  Smith,  Washburn. 
L.  J.  Martell,  Green  Bay. 
H.J.Niehaus,Alma. 
0.  H.  Caspers,  Grantsburg. 
Florence  Billings,  Chilton. 
Bertha   Trudello,   Chippewa 

Falls. 
Eliml)eth   Kennedy,   Nellls- 

ville. 
Mary  B.Clark,  Portage. 

Sylvanus  Ames,  Stoughton. 
Thos.  S.  Thompson,  Mount 

Horeb. 
John  Kclley,  Juneau. 
Catherine  Conley,   Sturgeon 

Bay. 
Marie  Campeau,  Superior. 
Theresa     1-^inenkugal,     Me- 

nomonie. 
Lillia  E.  Johnson,  Eau  Claire. 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Kinnear,  Florence 
Morvan  Duel.  Fond  du  Lac. 
Linda  Schmiat,  Crandon. 
T.  Emery  Bray,  Lancaster. 
John  N.  Burns,  Monroe. 
George  V.  Kelley.  Princeton. 
Jesse  A.  Van  Natta,  Dodgo- 

viUe. 
Delia  C.  Emunson,  Hurley. 
Mae  E.  Hardie,  Taylor. 
A.  J.  Thorne,  Jefferson. 
LeahH.  Dlehl,Mauston. 
R.  L.  Cundy,  Silver  Lake. 

WISCONSIN— con. 
La  Crosse 

Anna  M.  Jenldns,  Bangor. 
W.  W.  Woolworth,  Darlinff- 
ton. 

Lojian 

Marion 

L«  Fayette 

Langlade 

Marshall      

A.  M.  Arveson,  Antlgo. 

Lincoln 

W.  S.  Fi«eman,  MerrilL 

Mdson        .••.•.... 

Manitowoc 

Joseph  Voborll/ Manitowoc. 

Mercer 

Marathon 

Marinette....  .  . 

J.  E.'  Glessel,  li^ausao. 

Minora]       ......... 

Gertrude    Schwlttay,    Uaii- 
nette. 

Min'o 

Marquette 

Monon<;alia 

Monroe  

James  Madison,  Endeavor. 

Milwaukee 

E.  T.  Griffin,  MllwaukBO. 
M.  M.  Haney,  Sparta. 

Mortran           ....... 

M(Miroe 

Oconto 

Ellen  B.  McDonald,  Oconto. 

McDowell 

Oneida 

V,  A    T^waII   Rhln^tftndff. 

Nicholas 

OntgATnle 

A.  0.  Meatlnj,  Appleton. 
RfnhAfd  F.  Kf^ger.  Fr€Ml<mia. 

Ohio           

Ozaukee.......  . 

Pen  lleton 

Pepin 

Cynthia  Carlisle,  I^urand. 
H.  B.  Aasterud,  Ellsworth. 

Pleasants 

Pierce 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

Gall  Chadwick,  Balsam  Loka. 

Preston 

Portage 

Marion  E.  Bannach,  Stevens 

Putnam 

Price 

Point. 

Raleigh 

Ida  Johnson,  Phillips. 
Isabel  Swants,  Union  Grore. 

Rati  iolnh 

Racine 

Ritchie 

Richland 

Jacob   B.   Lague,   Richlazid 

Roane 

Summers ., 

Rock. 

Center. 
0.  D.  AntlsdeL  Janesvflle. 

Taylor    ........... 

Rusk 

Oliver  E.  Rice,  Ladysmith. 
H.  A.  Aune,  Baldwin. 

Tucker 

St.  Croix 

Tyler 

Tjnshur 

Sauk 

Geo.  W.  Davles,  North  Froe- 

Sawyer 

dom. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Grafton,  Hay- 

Wayne *<.. 

Webster 

Shawano 

ward.  '  . 
L.  D.  Roberts,  Shawano. 

Sheboygan 

H.  C.  Dombush.  Plymouth. 

Wctiel 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

J.  E.  Phillips,  Medford. 

Wirt 

Helen  M.  Berg,  Whitehall. 
Maud  E.  Neprud,  Viroqtia. 
Arthur  J.  Austin,  Eagle  Klver. 

Wood 

Vilas 

Wyoming 

Walworth 

Helen  Martin,  Elkhom. 

Washburn 

Lucy  A.  Leonard,  Shell  Leks. 

WISCONSIN. 

Adams 

Washington 

Waukesha ;  . 

Alva  Oroth,  Wesi  Bend. 
G.  B.  Rhoads,  Waukesha. 

Ashland 

Waupaca  .... 

R.  C.  Bigford,' Manawa. 

Barron 

Waushara 

Edward'Coates,  Wautoma. 

Bavfield 

Winnebaeo   ... 

Brown 

Wood 

kosh. 

Buffalo 

Geo.  A.  Varney,  Ve^)er. 

Burnett 

Calumet 

WYOMING. 

Albany 

Chippewa 

Mrs.  N.  Artisee  Erickson,  Lar- 

Clark 

Big  Horn 

amie. 

Mrs.  Elaine  Kinder,  Basin. 

Columbia 

Campbell 

Anna  B.  Schmidt,  Gillette. 

Crawford 

Carbon    .  . 

Frances  B.  Smith,  Rawlhis. 

Dane: 

Converse 

Maud  Daw^es,  Douglas. 

First  dist 

Crook 

G.    Edna    McWethy,    Sun- 

Second dist . . . . 

Fremont 

dance. 
Verna  E.  Wells,  Lander. 

Dodge 

Goshen 

CO.  Downing,  Torrlngton. 

Door       

Hot  Springs 

Johnson 

Mrs.  NelUe  L.  Wales,  Ther- 

Douglas 

raopolis. 
Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Bullls,  Bufblo. 

Dunn 

Laramie 

Mrs.    Mamie    £.    Hefferoo, 

Eau  Claire 

L  incoln  ........... 

Cheyenne. 
Mrs.   Maggie   F.   Nicholson, 
Kcmmerer. 

Florence 

Natrona 

Fond  du  Lac 

May  Hamilton,  Casper. 
Amy  E.  Christian,  Lusk. 
Nellie  L.  Underwood,  Cody. 

Forest 

Niobrara        .  .  . 

Grant 

Park    

Green      

Platte     

Mrs.   Winifred   W.   Banner, 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Sheridan 

Wheatland. 
Mrs.  Bhmche  A.  Rice,  Sheri- 

Iron    .     ........•• 

Sweetwater 

Uinta 

dan. 
Mrs.   Miriam   W.   Bhedden, 

Rocksprings. 
Mrs.   Jennie  M.  Isherwood, 

Evans  ton. 

Jackson  .  ••••*.... 

Jefferson ........... 

Juneau 

Washakie 

Kenosha 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Wild  Worland. 

Kewaunee......... 

Weston 

Mabel  G.  Klngsley,  Newcastle. 
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Alabama  City. 
Albany 


Anniston 

Attalla 

Bessemer 

Birmingham.., 

Dftratur 

Dothan 

Eufaula 

Florence 

Gadsden 

Cfirard 

Oreenville 

HuntsviJle...., 

Jasper 

I^anett 

Mobile 

Montgomery... 

OpeUSa 

Pnoenix 

Selma 

Bheffleld 

Talladega 

Troy 

Tuscaloosa 

Titscumbia 

Tuskegee 

Union  Springs. 

ALASKA. 

A  nchorage 
Doug!  as. 
FairT 
Juneau 
Ketchikan 

Nome 

Valdez .... 


Bisl>ee... 
riifton. . . 
Douglas. 

Globe 

Morenci . 
Noga'.es . . 
Phoenix . 
Presrott. 
Tucson . . 
Yuma... 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphia 

Batesville 

Blytheville 

(*amden 

Conway 

Eldorado 

Eiu-eka  Springs... 

FayetteviUe 

Fordyce 

Fort  Smith ■ 

Helena 

Uope 

Hot  Springs 

Jonesboro 

Little  Rock 

Mahem 

Marianna.  ....•••• 

Mena 

Newport 


4,313 
6,118 

12,794 

2,513 

10,864 

132,685 

4,228 

7,016 

4,259 

6,689 

10,657 

4,214 

3,377 

7,611 

2,509 

3,820 

M  /;21 

36 

34 

55 

^9 

165 

;54 
«1 

07 
24 
03 
55 


3,^80 


2,^00 
2,500 


9,019 
4,874 
0,437 
7,083 
5,010 
3,514 

11,131 
5,092 

13,193 
2,914 


2.745 
3,399 
3,849 
3,995 
2,794 
4,202 
3,228 
4,471 
2,794 

23,975 
8,772 
3,G39 

14,4;M 
7,123 

45,941 
2,778 
4,810 
3,953 
3,557 


J.  T.  Roberts. 
Mrs.  Kimball  B. 

Jones. 
D.  R.  Murphey. 
Alice  Coleman. 
L.  L.  Vann. 
J.  H.  PhilMps. 
J.  Floyd  Collins. 
P.  W.  Hodges. 
H.  L.  Upshaw, 
F.  T.  Appleby. 
W.  C.  Cfrigra. 
Welmer  CVHughes. 

C.  B.  Gamble. 
R.  C.  Johnston. 

W.  S.  Leatherwood. 
S.  S.  Murphy. 
W.  R.  Harrison. 
S.  O.  White. 
J.  C.McAuley. 
Arthur  F,  Harman. 
L.E.  Creel. 

D.  A.  McNeil. 
John  R.  McLiwe. 
James  H.  Foster. 
R.  E.  Thompson. 
Mr.  Hollnesworth. 

E.  S.  Pugh. 


T.  R.  McAiially. 
Floy  Tracy. 

F.  F.  Sparks. 
W.  A.  Knox. 
O.  W.  Baird. 
F.  G.  Davis. 


C.  F.  Phllbrook. 
W.  D.  Baker. 
Harold  Steele. 
Walter  P.  Bland. 
W.  E.  Lutz. 
G.  H.  Madden. 
John  D.  Tx>per. 
S.  H.  Martin. 
Fred  A.  Niras. 
C.  W.  McGraw. 


W.  J.  Broit. 
Sidney  Pickens. 
Harvey  Haley. 
T.  C.  Abbott. 
R.  E.  Womack. 
Donald  Mac-queen. 

C.  8.  Bamett. 

F.  S.  Root. 

G.  R.  Turrentine. 
Lee  Byrne. 

E.  B.  Tucker. 

D.  L.  Paisley. 
O.  L.  Duiiawav. 
J.  P.  Woraack.' 
R.  C.  Hall. 

J.  L.  Pratt. 
Fred  L.  MacChesney. 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Parke. 
Edgar  Williams. 


North  LittleRock. 

Paragould 

PineBluff 

Proscott 

Rogers 

RusselhiUe.... 

Stuttgart 

Texarkana 

VanBuren 


CAUFORNU. 


Alameda 

Alhambra 

Anaheim 

Bakersfield 

Berkeley 

Chico 

Coalinga 

Colton 

Corona 

Emeryville 

Eureka 

Fresno 

Glendale 

Grass  Valley 

Hauford 

Havward 

Lodl 

Long  Beach 

Los  Aneeles 

Marysville 

Merced 

Mill  Valley 

Modesto 

Monrovia 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada  City 

Oakland 

Ontario 

Oranpc 

Oroville 

Oxnard 

Palo  Alto 

Pa  adena 

Pctaluma 

Pomona 

Portervillo 

Red  Bluff 

Re<lding 

Rcdlands 

Redondo  Beach . . 

Richmond 

Riverside 

Rosevillo 

Sa'^ramento 

Salinas 

San  Boniardino . . 

San  Diego 

San  Francb-'co 

San  Jo>e 

San  Loandro 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 

San  Mateo 

San  Rafael 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara.... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cniz 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Rosa 

South  Pasadena.. 
Stockton 


11,138 
6,248 

15,102 
2,705 
2,820 
2,936 
2,740 
5,655 
3,878 


James  W.  Ramsey. 
Jimius  Jordan. 

C.  M.  Hh^t. 
M.  O.  Alcorn. 
W.  F.  Hall. 

John  G.  Rossman.' 
Ury  McKenzie. 

D.  M.  Riggin. 


C.  J.  Du  Four. 
Charles  E.  Barber. 
J.  L.  Van  Derveer. 
H.  M.  Shafer. 
H.  B.  WUson. 
C.  H.  Camper. 

C.  L.  Geer. 

G.  H.  Jantzen. 
Ir\ing  O.  Bragg. 

D.  B.  Lacy. 
George  B.Albee. 
Jerome  O,  Cross. 
R.  D.  White. 
James  S.  Hennessy 
J.  E.  Meadows. 
Eugene  M.  Knight. 
R.  J.  Custer. 

W.  L.  Stephens. 
Albert  Shicls. 
Jennie  Malaley. 
C.  S.  Clark. 
G.  G.  Hurt. 
W.  E.  Faught. 
A.  R.  CUfton. 
J.  H.  Graves. 
J.  L.  Shearer. 

F.  E.  Tuck. 
Fred  M.  Hunter. 
J.  W.  Groves. 
Charles  E.  Teach. 
H.  P.  Short. 

R.  B.  ITavdock. 
Walter  1 1".  Nichols. 
J.  M.  Rhodes. 

E.  B.  Dykes. 

G.  Vernon  Bennett. 
W.  A.  Fcr^riLson. 

J.  D.  Sweeney. 
Mrs.  C.  Cimningham. 
H.  G.  Cloment. 
C.  A.  Laugworthy. 
Walter  T.  Helms. 
A.N.  Wheelock. 
H.  A.  Burch. 
Chas.  C.  Hughes. 
Philip  Power. 
R.  B.  Stover. 
Guy  V.  Whaley. 
Alfred  Ronco\  leri. 
Alexander  SherrLffs. 
Guy  Smith. 
Arthur  H.  Mabley. 
Geo.  W.  Hall. 
Roger  S.  Phelps. 
J.  A.  Cranston. 
A.  C.  Olney. 
W.  J.  Haywood. 
J.  W.  Lmscott. 
H.  M.  Rebok. 
T.  F.  Brownscombt. 
George  C.  Bush. 
Ansel  S.  Willians. 


'  Superintendents,  supervising  principals,  or  principals,  as  the  case  may  be.  for  cities,  towns,  and  incor- 
porated village:*  reported  as  of  2,500  population  or  over  and  classed  as  urban  In  th«  census  of  1910. 
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Tulare 

Valtejo 

Ventura 

VisaUa 

Watsonville. 

Whittier 

Woodland... 


COLOKADO. 


Alamosa 

Bouldor 

Canon  City 

Colorado  City 

Colorado  Spring!. 

Cripple  Creek 

Denver 

Durango  (District 
No.9) 

Englewood 

Florence 

Fort  Collins 

Fort  Morgan 

Grand  Junction... 

Greeley 

La  Junta 

Lamar 

Leadville 

Longraont 

Lovcland 

Monte  Vista... 

Montrose 

I'ueblo: 

District  No.  l.\ 
District  No.  20/ 

Rocky  Ford... 

Salida 

Sterling 

Trinidad 

Victor 


CONNXCTICUT.» 


Ansonia 

Beriin 

Bethel 

Branford 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Canton 

Danbury 

Darlen 

Derby. 

East  Hartford... 


East  Windsor. 

Enfield 

Essex 

Fairfield 

Farniinrton  - . . 
Glastonbury... 

Greenwich 

Griswold 


Groton     (P.    O. 

Mvstic) 

Guilford 

Hamden 

lliirlford 

Jliintlngton 

Kllllnrly   (P.  O. 

Diuifcjson.)-... 
Litchfield 


2,758 
11,340 
2,945 
4,550 
4,446 
4,550 
3,187 


3,013 
9,539 
5,162 
4,333 
29,078 
6,206 
213,381 

4,686 
2,983 
2,712 
8,210 
2,800 
7,754 
8,179 
4,154 
2,977 
7,508 
4,256 
3,651 
2,544 
3,254 

44,395 

3,230 
4,425 
3,044 
10,204 


15,152 
3,728 
3,792 
6,047 
102,054 

13,502 
2,732 

23,502 
3,946 
8,991 
8,138 

3,362 
9,719 
2,745 
6,134 
3,478 
4,796 
16,463 
4,233 


6,495 
3,001 
6,850 
98,915 
6,545 

6.564 
8,005 


Will  L.  Frew. 
A.  C.  Barker. 
Arthur  L.  Ylncent. 
John  E.  CuddebBck. 
T.  S.  MacQuiddy. 
U.  O.  Durfee. 
C.  E.  Dingle. 


O.  W.  Allen. 
Wm.  V.  Casey. 
Milo  L.  >Thitt&ker. 
E.  C.  Best. 
Roscoe  C.  Hifl. 
Wilson  M.  Shafer. 
Carlos  M.  Cole. 

Emery  E.  Smiley.  - 
Chas.  H.  Hay. 
N.  R.  Young. 
Albert  H.  Dunn. 
W.  A.  Franks. 
R.  E.  Tope. 
G.  E.  Brown. 
R.  M.  Tirey. 
J.  E.  Hershberger. 
Joseph  H.  Walton. 
Charles  C.  Casey. 
R.  W.  Truscott. 
George  R.  Mpmyer. 
WiUiam  MeKher. 

rJ.  W.  McCllnton. 
[J.  F.  Keating. 
R.  J.  W^Qlters. 
Edgar  Kesner. 
J.  A.  Sexson. 
H.  M.  Coming. 
(See  Cripple  (;reek.) 


Richard  T.  Tobln. 

B.  R.  Showalter. 
Frank  A.  Morris. 
Arthur  L.  Young. 
S.  J.  Slawson. 
Karl  A.  Reiche. 
W.  H.  Mandrey. 
G.  I.  Borst. 
James  F.  Williams. 
John  Lund. 
Edward    H.     Gum- 

bart. 
Vinal  H.  Tibbetts. 
O.  C.  Bowman. 

C.  H.  Westbrook. 
William  E.  Smith. 
L.  S.  Mills. 
Francis  8.  Knox. 
Edwin  C.  Andrews. 
Frank  H.  P.  Clem- 
ent. 

C.  R.  Heath.* 
Charles  E.  Hicks. 
Margaret  L.  Keefe. 
Thomas  8.  Wearer. 
(See  Shelton.) 

Horace  F.  Turner. 
Earl  A.  Childs. 


Manchester: 
Town  schools 
District  Ko.  9. 

Meriden 

Middtetown. 

Milford 

Montvllle.... 
Naugatttck.. 
New  Britain. 
New  Canaan. 
New  Haven . 
NewHaven(Wost- 

vUle  district)... 

New  London 

New  Milford 

Newtown 

Norwalk 

Norwich 

Orange    (P.    O, 

West  Haven)... 

Flainfield 

Plainville 

Plymouth  (P.  O. 

Torryvillo) 

Portland 

Putnam 

Ridgefield 


O. 


Salisbury..., 

Seymour 

Shelton 

Sirasbiu-y.... 
Southington. 

Sprague 

StalTord 

Stamford..., 
Stcnington . . 
Stratford..., 

Suffield 

Thomaston., 
Thompson.., 
Torrington.. 
Vernon    (P. 

RockvlUe) 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

Waterford 

Watertown 

West  Hartford.... 

Westport 

Wethersficld 

Winchester  (P.O. 

Winstcd) 

Windham  (P.  O. 

Willimantic)... 

Windsor 

Windsor  Locks... 

DELAWABE. 


Dover 

Milford 

Newcastle 

Wilmington.... 

DLSTRICT  Of 
COLUMBIA. 

Washington.... 

PLOEroA..' 


Apalachicola.. 
Bartow 


13, 6U 

32,066 
»,7tt 
4,366 
2,904 
12,722 
43,916 
3,667 


}  133,605 

19,650 
5,010 
3,012 
24,211 
28,219 

11,272 
6,719 
2,882 

5,021 
3,425 
7,280 
3,118 

3,522 
4,786 
6,545 
2,537 
6,516 
2,551 
5,233 

28,836 
9,154 
5,712 
3,841 
3,533 
4,804 

16,840 

9,087 
11,155 
73,141 
3,097 
3,850 
4,808 
4,259 
3,148 

8,679 

12,604 
4,178 
3,715 


>al. 


/Alfred  F.  H< 


\F.  A.  VerpteBck. 
David  Gibbfl. 
Edwsrd  B.  SeUev. 
H.  I.  Mathewsoa. 
EldridmSmith. 
Frank  w.  Eaton. 
Stanley  H.  Holia«. 
Henrj  W.  Saxe. 
[Frank  H.  Beede. 

|W.  F.  H.  Breeia. 
Charles  B  Jennina^ 
John  Pettibone. 
Leo  T.  Hickson. 
G.  V.  Buchanan. 
Edward  J.  Grahaa. 

Edgar  C.  Stiles. 
J.  L.  Chap 
OrrinJudd. 

A.  B.  Oaylord. 
James  F.  ConiiollT. 
Wm.  L.  MacDooOd. 
ChsriAtte  J.   Wak». 


8,720 
2,003 
3,351 
87, 4U 


331,069 


3,065 
2,662 


W.  M.Teague. 
R.  C.  Clark. 
Harry  B.  Fowler. 
J.  B.  McLean. 
Ernest  C.Witham. 

THlliiwhATn 

Anson  B.  Handy. 
Frederick  8.  Campu 
Wm.  R.  Snyder. 
0.  C.  TbompstHi. 
H.  B.  ChapTtiftn. 

Ernest  W.  SmalL 
F.  E.  Harrin^n. 
QtOT^  J.  VogeL 

H.  O.  Clough. 
John  W.  Kratzer. 
Beriin  W.  Tinker. 
EldridEB  Smith. 
L.  K.  t%ance. 
William  H.  HalL 
John  A.  Young. 
J.  Allen  Hunter. 

Frank  E.  Fisk. 

Egbert  A.  Case. 
Daniel  Howard. 
Leander  Jackson. 


C.  W.  W.  Schant*. 
Gilbert  Nickel. 
Reeda  M.  Stoops. 
C.  J.  Scott. 


Ernest  L.  Thurston. 


A.  A.  Core. 
Jodm  A.  Moore. 


t  For  other  Oonneotlcut  superlntendeats,  see  p.  45. 

•  Secretary  board  of  school  visitors. 

•  The  coimty  nipertntendents  of  Florida  supervise  the  dty  sdiools  In  their  respective  counties. 
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City. 


Fopula- 
tton, 

MBSlUOf 

1910. 


Soperint6nd«nt  or  su- 
X>ervisiDc  principal. 


City. 


Popula- 

tWHf 

oeiuasof 
1910. 


Superintendent  or  su- 
peryising  priDoipal. 


FLOElDA—COntd. 


rs3rtona 

PeLand 

Femaadina.. 
GaiDPSvine . . 
JacksoDTUte. 
Key  West... 
LakeCltv... 
I^akcJond.... 

T.lvc  Oak 

Miami 

Ocala 

Orbndo 

PalatkB 


Quincy , 

St.  Ati^istinc.. 
St.  Petersburg. 

SanftJTd 

Tallabasae 

Itaipa 


OKOROIA. 


Albany 

Anericus. . . . 

Ath<»ns 

Atlanta 

Aufnista 

Bainbridpe... 
Bamesville... 
Bnmswick. . . 

OwroUt<tn 

Cartisrsvi!k»... 
Cedartown — . 

Coimnbus 

ConU^le 

Covinirfon.... 

Cothbert 

DaHoa 

I>awson , 

Pooclas 

DabUn 

East  Point... 

Elberton 

Fltifierald.... 
Fort  Valley... 
GainesTiUe . . . 

GrllDn 

Hawkinsvjlle. 
La  Grange — 

Ifaeon 

Marietta 

Minedsenile.. 

Monroe 

Moaltrie 

Kewnan 

Qtiitflun ..... 

Rome 

Saodersville . . 
Savannah. . .. 

Statesboro 

SumiaerviUe. . 
ThomasvUle.. 

Toocoe 

VnldoBta. 

WashiDeton . . 

Waycross 

Wajnesboro. . 


IDAHO. 


BoLse 

CaWnirtl 

Coeor  d'Alene . 
Idaho  Falls. . . 


3. 082 
9,813 
3,483 
6,18S 
67,609 
19.945 
5,033 
9,719 

3,450 
5,471 
4,370 

3;  779 
33,983 
3.204 
5.494 
4,127 
3,570 
5.018 
37,782 


8,190 
8.063 

14,913 
154,839 

41,040 
4,217 
3.068 

10.182 
3,24f7 
4.067 
3,561 

20,554 
5,883 
2,097 
3.210 
5,324 
3.827 
3,550 
6,759 
3,082 
6,4^ 
5,795 
2,0^7 
5.925 
7,4TB 
3,420 
5,587 

40,665 
5,949 
4,385 
3,039 
3,349 
5,548 
3,915 

12,099 
2,641 

65,064 
2,529 
4,361 
6,727 
3,120 
7,650 
3,066 

14,485 
3,729 


17,858 
8,643 
7^391 
4,827 


C.  R.  M.  Sbeppard, 
r    DeLand. 
L.  L.  Owens. 

E.  R.  Slmmoos.     ' 

F.  A.  Hathaway. 
V.  B.  LoTe. 
James  R.  Lttes. 
John  A.  Moore,  Bar- 
•    tow. 

J.  W.  O'Hare. 
R.  E.  Hall. 
J.  H.  BriBMn. 
A.  B.  Johnson. 
C.  H.  Free. 
A.  8.  Edwards. 

C.  H.  Gray. 

D.  P.  Corbett. 
D.  M.  Hollrns. 
T.  W.  Lawton. 
F.  S.  Hartsfleld. 
J.  E.  Knight. 


R.  E.  Brooks. 
J.  E.  Mathts. 
Glenn  O.  Bond. 
C.  8.  Culver,  acting. 
Lawton  B.  Evans. 
E.  0.  Elcan. 

E.  T.  Holmes. 
N.  H.  Ballard. 
H.  B.  Adams. 
H.  L.  SewelL 
J.  E.  Purks. 
R.  B.  Darnel. 
H.  B.  Nicholson. 
H.  B.  Robertson. 
H.  C.  Weir. 

J.  H.  Watson. 
J.  C.  Dnkeii. 
W.  A.  Uttie. 
Paul  J.  King. 
J.  R.  Campbell. 
W.  A.  Anderson. 
J.  E.  Ricketson. 
Ralph  O.  Newton. 
J.  A.  Morshcn. 
J.  A.  Jones. 
J.  F.  Lambert. 

F.  F.  Rowe. 
C.  H.  Bruce. 
W.  T.  Dumas. 

J.  H.  Marshburn. 
Charles  F.  Fawcett. 
J.  Harold  Saxon. 

B.  F.  Pickett. 
H.  D.  Knowles. 
Walter  P.  Jones. 

C.  B.  Quillian. 
Carleton  B.  Gibson. 
R.  M.  Monts. 

C.  L.  Kemper. 
B.  B.  Brougfaton. 
J.  L  Allman. 
W.  O.  Roberts. 
J.  W.  Mosley. 
A.  G.  MUler. 
Jack  Lance. 


C.  E.  Rose. 
H.  H.  CUfford. 
J.  V.  Buck. 
Tbeo.  B.  Shank. 


IDAHO— contd. 


Lewlston . . . 

Moscow 

Nampa 

Pocaiello... 
Sandpolnt.. 
Twin  Falls. 
WaUac*.... 
Welser 


Alton. 


Aurora: 

East  Side... 

West  Side... 
Averyville  (P.  O. 
Peoria). 

Batavia , 

Beardstown 

Belleville 

Belvidere 

Benton 

Berwyn 

Bloomington 

Blue  Island 

Bridgeport 

BiL<ihiiell 

Cairo 

Canton 

Carbondale 

Carllnvine 

Carml 

Cartervllie 

Centralia 

CI)anipaign 

Charleston , 

Cliester 

Chicago , 

Chicago  Heights.. 

Cicero 

Clinton 

Coal  City 

C<rillnsville 

Danville 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

DLxon: 

North  Pide...\ 

South  Side.../ 
Downers  Grove... 

Dundee 

Dunuoln 

EastMoline 

East  St.  Louis 

Edwardsville 

Effingham 

Eldorado 

Elgin 

Evanston:  I 

-    75\ 

District  No.  76/ 
Fairbiu-' 


6,043 
3,670 
4,205 
9,110 
2,993 
5,358 
3,000 
2,000 


17.528 
2,809 


Fiank  W.  SimmoDdi. 
J.  H.  Rich. 
0.  J.  Brosman. 
Walter  R.  aiders. 
A.  Tyndan  Pwk. 
Harold  G.  Blue. 

C.  D.  Brock. 

D.  G.  Neifert. 


W.C.  Reavis. 
Chas.  A.  Harper. 


1,807  |C.M.Bardwell. 


District  No.  75 
rtric 

ry 

Forest  Park.. 

Freeport 

Galena 

Gaiesburg.... 

Geneseo 

Granite  City.. 
Greenville . . . , 
Harrisburg... 

Harvard , 

Harvey, , 

Havana , 

Herrin , 

Highland...., 


2,668 

4,436 

6,107 

21,122 

7,263 

3,075 

5,841 

25,768 

8,013 

2,703 

2,619 

14,548 

10,453 

5.411 

3,616 

2,833 

2,971 

9.680 

12,421 

5.884 

2,747 

,185,283 

14.525 

14,557 

5,165 

2,667 

7,478 

27.871 

31,140 

8,102 

7,216 

2.601 
5,100 
5,454 
2.665 

58.547 
5,014 
3,898 
3.366 

25,976 

24,973 
2.505 

17'.  567 
4,835 

22,089 
3,199 
9.903 
3.178 
5,309 
3,008 
7,237 
3.626 
6,861 
2.075 


K.  McDowalL 
Harry  E.  Her. 


H.  C.  Storm. 
H.  G.  Russell. 
I  O.  F.  Weber. 
J.  W.  Browning. 
Ralph  W.  Jackson. 
Eugene  A.  Wilson. 
J.  K.  Stableton. 
J.  E.  Lemon. 
J.  A.  Egelhoff. 
W.  T.  Everitt. 
Taylor  C.  Clcndcnen. 
O.AV.  Gayler. 
A.  R.  Boono. 
H.  J.  Blue. 
Joseph  Gershacher. 
O.  A.  Towns. 
S.  H.  Bohn. 
W.  W.  Earnest. 
De.WittElwood. 
C.  O.  Todd. 
Peter  A.  Mortenson. 
Floyd  T.  Goodier. 
W.  W.  Lewton. 
H.  H.  Edmunds. 
Barbara  VoUmer. 

C.  H.  Dorris. 
Gilbert  P.  Randle. 
James  O.  Engleman. 
F.  R.  Ritzman. 

/H.  H.  Hatran. 
y.  H.  Lij?ht. 

George  C.  Butler. 

Oshcr  Schlaifer. 

R.  B.  Terapleton. 

D.  B.  HolTraan. 
D.  Walter  Potts. 
C.  F.  Ford. 
Frands  M.  Inglor. 
JamcH  I^yon. 
Robert  I.  White. 


F.  W.  Nichols. 

E.  W.  Powers. 
Henry  Buellcsfiold. 
8.  E.  Raines. 
Katherine  H.  Obya. 
T.W.Oollihan. 
John  C.  Reeder. 
L.  P.  Frohardt. 

E.  W.  Martin. 
T.  O.  ElUott. 
Chas.  O.  Haskell. 

F.  L.  MiUer. 


T.  E.Sayaa. 


Ray^ 
C.L. 
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District    No. 

I      4,209 

8,424 
4,608 

15,256 
4.113 
3,248 

84,670 

13,988 
9.307 
6,282 
3,349 

11.537 
3.235 

5,971 
2,55.5 
5,774 
6.046 
7.093 
3.291 
2,5»i9 
11,456 
8,033 

4,806 
3,806 
4.655 

24.199 
9,128 
4,663 
2.837 
6,934 
3.501 
8,007 
7,485 
3,449 
4,024 
3,306 

19)444 
3.104 
5,011 
9,535 
6,055 
7,664 
2,912 
9,897 

66,950 
7,984 
2.587 
2,722 
6,090 
4,131 

36,587 
3,863 
2, 732 
2,657 
.4.5, 401 

4,046 
2,669 
2,557 
3,691 
3,590 
3,081 
51,678 
7,035 
6,048 

}      7,067 

f  Jesse  L.  Smith. 

Clark  G.  Wrigjht. 

H.  J.  Beckemeyer. 
William  R.  Lowery. 
H.  A.  Perrin. 
D.  R.  Henry. 

C.  J.  Ramsay. 
R.  0.  Stoops. 
FrankUn  N.  Tracy. 
W.  R.  Curtis. 

A.  8.  Anderson. 
J.  E.  Baegett. 
J.  B.  McManus. 
E.E.  Grounds. 
W.  J.  Hawkes. 

D.  H.  Wells. 
R.  L.  Spires. 
J.  I.  Lynch. 
Henry  S.  Stice. 

B.  F.  Parr. 

M.  R.  Grigsby. 
H.  E.  Slusser. 
J.  F.  Wiley. 

>Eugene  La  Rowe. 

K.  M.  Snapp. 
C.A.  McGinnLs. 
Lewis  A.  Mahoney. 
L.  L.  Caldwell. 

E.  D.  Martin. 
Mary  Roberson. 
A.  F.  Lyle. 
Ix*onodus  Harr. 
William  Miner. 
S.  J.  Shomaker. 
0.  A.  Waterman. 
Chester  F.  MiUer. 

F.  E.  Devoe. 
WiUiam  J.  Hamilton. 
N.  M.  Mason. 

H.  W.  Hostettler. 

C.  J.  B>Tne. 
J.  Louis  Hart. 
T.  J.  Bcecher. 
0.  J.  Balniim. 
Rolmi  C.  Smith. 
Alfred  W.  Beasley. 

A.  U.  Kam. 

J.  B.  Hendricks. 

B.  Q.  Hoskinson. 
0.3.  Koons. 

H.  E.  Waits. 
Charles  M.  GUI. 
Harry  E.  Green. 
H.  A.  Winmer. 
Chas.  Holsinger. 
Carroll  R.  Reed. 
E.C.Fisher. 

B.  F.  Stalcup. 
J.  T.  Dorris. 

W.  W.  Woodbury. 

C.  n.  I>e  Vitt. 
William  Harris. 
W.  H.  W.  Wasson. 
L  M.  Allen. 
Irving  Mimson. 
W.  E.  Ecclcs. 

/Miss  A.  L.  HiU. 
I  Clarence  Selbv. 

T^rnanft... ........ 

107. 

Vandalla 

District    No. 

Venice 

108. 

Virden 

Hillsboro 

Waukeean 

West  Hammond.. 
WestvUle 

Hoopeston. 

Jactcsonville 

Jerscyville 

Johnston  City.... 
Joilet  

Wheaton 

Whitehall 

Wilmette 

Kankakee 

Kewanee 

Winnetka 

Woodstock 

La  Orange 

Zion  City 

Lake  Forest 

LaSalle  

INDIANA. 

Lawrence\^e 

Lincoln ,,-,-- 

Alexandria 

LitchOeld 

Anderson 

Lockport 

Angola 

Macomb    

Attica 

Madison 

Auburn 

Marion      

Aurora 

Marseilles 

Bedford 

Marshall 

BickneU 

Mattoon 

Maywood     (Dis- 
trict No.  89). 

Bloomington 

Bluffton    

BoonvUle 

Melrose  Park 

BrazU 

Mendota 

Clarksville(P.  0. 

Metropolis 

MoUne 

Jefferson  vlUe). 
Clinton 

Monmouth 

Morris     

Columbia  City.... 
Columbus 

Mound  City 

Moimt  Carrael — 

Mount  Olive 

Mount  Vernon. . . . 

ConnersvUle 

CrawfordsviUe  ... 

Crown  Point 

Decatur 

Murphysboro 

Naperv'ille 

Normal            .... 

Dunkirk 

East  Chicago 

Elkhart 

North  Chicago 

Oak  Tark 

Elwood 

Evansvllle 

Oelesbv      

Fairmount 

ofney...:::;;;.:: 

Fort  Wayne...... 

Frankfort 

Ottawa 

Pana 

Franklin 

Paris 

Garrett 

Paxton..... 

Gary 

Pckiii 

Gas  City 

Peoria 

Goshen       ...... 

I»eru 

Greencastle 

Pet^TslniTK 

Pinckueyvillo.... 
Pontiao 

Greenfield 

Grecusburg 

Hammond 

Princet  on 

Hartford  City.... 
Huntiugt-on 

Quincy 

Robinson      

Indianapolis 

JasoQviue 

RochoUe 

Rock  Falls 

Rockford 

Rock  Island 

Jefferson  ville 

KendallviUe 

Kokomo 

St.Cliarles 

Salon) 

LaFavette 

Laporie 

Sandwich 

Lawrenceburg. . . 

Ba vanna 

I/Cbanon 

Shelby  ville 

Linton 

Sparta 

Lojifin  sport 

Madi.<^n 

Springfield 

Spring  Valley 

Marion 

Martinsville     . 

Steriing: 

1  istrictNo.8. 
IHstrict  No.  11 

Michigan  City.... 

Mishawaka 

Mitchell 

Btreator 

BulUvan  

14,253     H.  B.  Fisher.' 
2,621     T.  H.  Finley. 
3,926  1  O.E.Peterson. 

Montpelier 

Mount  Vernon 

Sycamore 

Muncie IllI 

8,254 
2,974 
3,718 
4,000 
16,009 
4,948 
2,607 
3,423 
2,854 
4,943 
3,168 
4,. 331 
4,789 


5,096 
22,476 
2,610 
3,335 
3,919 
4,410 
8,n6 
2,794 
8,838 
4,987 
3,934 
9,340 
2,743 

29 
48 
13 
38 
71 
20 
71 
81 
198 

128 
47 
06 
133 
134 
02 
49 
02 
r24 
14 
■90 
AS 
20 
>25 
.87 
172 
150 
»5 
il2 
181 
HO 
181 
125 
»30 
^74 
06 
150 
134 
[59 
>29 
r27 

;86 

38 

'86 

05 


A.  P.  Johnson. 
0. 0.  BftUey. 
8.  J.  McComis. 
Clyde  Slone. 
John  8.  Clark. 
Otis  W.  Glamore. 
Sherman  Cess. 
J.  B.  Riis9eU. 
Robert  G.  Smith. 
J.  R.  Harper. 
E.  N.  Rhodes. 
R.  W.  BardwdL 
Joseph  L.  Bisfao|». 


F.  W.  Stoler. 
W.  A.  Penny. 
Heyman  B.  AUman. 
Wm.  F.  MuUmSxT 

G.  W.  Youngblood. 
J.  R.  Houston. 

E.  W.  Montgomery. 
Wm.  W.  Carter. 
E.  E.  Ramsey. 
P.  A.  Allen. 

W.  F.  VOBBl. 

Chas.  P.  KeUer. 
Chas.  P.  Crone. 

Geo.  W.  McReynold. 
C.  E.  Spaulding. 
Donald  Du  Shane. 
Edwin  L.  Ridcert 
L.  N.  Hines. 
J.  M.  Gciser. 
M.  F.  Worthmautt. 
Harry  L.  Nixon. 
Edwm  N.  Canine. 
J.  A.  WlKgers. 
Arthur  W.  Konold. 
Louis  P.  Benezet. 
R.  B.  Duff. 
R.  W.  Hlmelick. 
Lucian  G.  Hickzun. 
J.  C.  Webb. 
Ray  C.  PeUett. 
William  A.  Wirt 
Norman  J.  Lasher. 
James  WUkinsoo. 
Edwin  C.  Dodsoo. 
Frank  Larrabee. 
E.  C.  Jerman. 
C.  M.  McDanieL 
A.  L.  Frant«. 
Jesse  M.  Beudder. 
ElUs  U.  Graff. 
Jesse  M.  Todd. 
Emmett  Taylor. 
P.  C.  Emmons. 

C.  V.  Haworth. 
Robert  V.  Right 
Paul  Van  Riper. 
Jesse  W.  Riddle. 
H.  G,  Brown. 
Slater  Bartlow,  Jr. 
Albert  H.  Douglass. 
Homer  Long. 

A.  E.  Highley. 
A.  L.  Trester. 
L.  W.  Kocler. 

D.  W.  Horton. 
John  H.  Shipp. 
L.  E.  Kelley. 
W.  S.  Pamter. 
T.  F.  Fitzgibbon. 
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New  Albany 

Newcastle 

Noblesville 

North  Vernon . . . . 

Peru 

Plymouth 

Portland 

Princeton 

Richmond. 

Rochester 

Rockport 

Rushville 

Eeymour 

ShelbyvUle 

South  Bend 

Sullivan 

TeUCity 

Terre  Haute 

Tipton 

Union  City 

ValfMiraiso 

Vincennes 

Wabash 

Warsaw 

Washington 

West  Lafayette. . . 
West  Terre  Haute 

Whiting 

Winebetiter 


IOWA. 


Albia. 

Algona 

Ames 

Anamosa 

Atlantic 

iSeUe  Plaine... 

Boone 

Burlington 

Carroll 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids.. 

Ccntervilie 

Chariton 

Charles  City.... 

Cherokee 

Clarinda 

Clinton 

Colfax 

Council  Bluffs. 

Cresco 

Creston 

Davenport 

Decoran 

Penison 

Pes  Moines 

Dubuque 

Eagle  Grove 

Estborville 

KairOehl 

ForlDotfge 

Fort  Madison.. 

(flenwood 

dnnnfll 

Hampton 

Harlan 

Independence.. 

Indianola 

Iowa  City 

Iowa  Falls 

Keokuk 

Knoxvlile 

I^Mars 

Manchester 

Maciuoketa 

Marion 


20,629 
9,446 
6,073 
2,915 

10,910 
3,838 
6,130 
6,448 

22,324 
3,364 
2,736 
4,925 
6,305 
9,500 

53,684 
4,115 
3,360 

58, 157 
4,075 
3,209 
6,987 

14,805 
8,687 
4,430 
7,854 
3.867 
3,083 
6,587 
4,266 


4,969 
2,908 
4,223 
2,9S3 
4.5C0 
3,121 

10,347 

24.324 
3, 5-16 
5,012 

32,811 
6.936 
3.794 
5,892 
4,884 
3,8.H2 

25,577 
2,524 

29.292 
2,6:»8 
6,924 

43.028 
3.5U2 
3,i:i3 

86,3n8 

38,491 
3,387 
3,404 
4,970 

15.r>43 
8.900 

i.ora 

5,036 
2,017 
2,570 
3,517 
3,283 

10,091 
2,797 

14,008 
3,190 
4, 157 
2,7:)8 
3,570 
4,400 


H.  A.  Buerk. 
E.  J.  Llewellyn. 
Alvln  C.  Payne. 
O.  M.  Hopkins. 

E.  B.  Wetherow. 
Louis  E.  Steinbacb. 
Grant  E.  Derbyshire. 
James  W.  Stott. 

J.  T.  Giles. 
A.  L.  Whitmer. 
Charles  E.  Skinner. 
J.  H.  SchoU. 
T.  A.  Mott. 
J.  W.  Holton. 
J.  F.  Nuner. 
C.  N.  Vance. 
Christian  Newman. 
C.  J.  Waits. 
H.  M.  Dixon. 
O.  H.  Greist. 
C.  W.  Boucher. 
J.  W.  Foreman. 
Owen  J.  Neighbours. 
James  M.  I^fToI. 
Ralph  N.  Tiroy. 

F.  A.  Burtsneld. 
T.  V.  Pruitt. 

J.  H.  Hoskinson. 
Oscar  It.  Baker. 


Harry  D.  Kles. 
J.  F.  Overpiyer. 
K.  J.  Bodwell. 
T.  M.  Clcvenger. 
A.  L.  Boyer. 
George  S*  Wooten. 
E.  C.  Meredith. 
W.  L.  Hanson, 

E.  T.  Housh. 

F.  L.  Mahannah. 
J.  J.  McConnell. 
H.  M.  Taylor. 

I.  L.  Guernsey. 
Claude  F.  Brown. 
F.  W.  Johanson. 
Ernevst  L.  Weaver. 
Frank  W.  Hicks. 
8.  A.  Potts. 
Theodore  Saam. 
A.I.Tiss. 
Adam  Pickett. 
Frank  L.  Smart. 
KvaM.  Hemiug. 
C.  E.  Humphrey. 
Z.  C.  Thomburg. 
James  H.  Harris. 
W.  H.  Fasold. 
F.  H.  Sunderlin. 
Arthiu"  W.Crane. 
L.  H.  Minkel. 
Jas.  W.  Fish. 
J.  R.  Neveln. 
Eugene  Henely. 
U.  W.  Tallman. 
Mary  J.  Wvland. 
T.  J.  Tormey. 
O.  E.  Smith. 
L.  F.  Mead. 
O.  a.  Von  Krog. 
William  Aldrlch. 
J.  M.  Davis. 
8.  T.  Nevpln. 
J.  8.  Hilllard. 
n.  8.  Moyle. 
O.  M.  Carson. 


Marshalltown.. 

Mason  City 

Missouri  Valley... 

Mount  Pleasant.. 

Muscatine 

Mystic 

Newton 

Oelweln 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa 

Pella 

Perry 

Red  Oak 

Sheldon 

Shenandoah 

Sioux  City 

Spencer 

Valley  Junction.. 

Vinton 

Washington 

Waterloo: 

East  Side 

West  Side.... 

Waverly 

Webster  City 

Winterset 


KANSAS. 


Abilene 

Anthony 

Arkan-^nsCity.. 

Atchison 

Beloit 

Caney 

Chanute 

Cherry  vale 

Clay  Center.... 

ColTeyville 

C^^lumbus 

Concordia 

Council  Grove.. 

Dodge  City 

Eldorado 

Emiwria 

Fort  Scott 

Fredonia 

Frontenac 

Galena 

Garden  City... 

Great  Bend 

Herington 

Hitiwatha 

Holton 

Horton 

Humboldt 

Hutchinson... 
Independence. 

lohi 

Junction  r  It  y.. 
Kansas  City... 

Kingman 

Lamed 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth.. 
McPherson.... 
Manhattan.... 

Neodfsha 

Newton 

Olathe 

Osawatomie... 

Ottawa 

Paola 

Parsons 

Pittsburg 

Pratt 

Rosedale 


13,374 

11,230 

3,187 

3,874 

16,178 

2,663 

4.616 

28 

66 

12 

21 

30 

30 

41 

76 

28 

05 

73 

36 

08 

26,693 

3,205 
5.208 
2.818 


4,118 
2,669 
7. 508 

16.429 
3.082 
3,597 
9.272 
4,304 
3,438 

12,(iS7 
3,064 
4.415 
2,. VIS 
*»  ?14 
29 
1.18 

40 
196 
196 
78 
22 
73 
74 
12 
00 
48 
(\4 
HO 
32 
9H 

:u 

70 

11 

74 

f)3 

46 

22 

72 

62 

«,  -72 

4.046 

7,65) 

3, 207 

12,463 

14,755 

3,302 

5,960 


A.  Palmer. 
F.  T.  Vasey. 
M.  C.  Oalpin. 
C.  W.  Cruikshank. 
Ira  H.  Mclntire. 
Chas.  C.  Foley. 
H.  P.  Smith. 
Silas  W.  Johnson. 
O.  P.  Flower. 
H.  E.  Blackmar. 
F.  M.  Fnish. 
H.  W.  Chehock. 
J.  R.  Inman. 
E.  S.  Selle. 
C.  F.  Garrett. 
M.  G.  Clark. 
J.  R.  McAnelly. 
J.  S.  Hofer. 
K.  D.  Miller. 

C.  J.  Schmitt. 

fC.  W.  Kline. 
A.  T.  Huklll. 
W.  H.  Ray. 

D.  M.  Kelly. 
M.  R.  HasseL 


W.  A.Stacey. 
T.  A.  Edgerton. 
C.E.St.  John. 
H.  P.  Study. 
W.  O.  Stecn. 
P.  B.  Humphry, 
John  F.  Hughes. 
N.  A.  Baker. 
Emil  KratochviL 
Thomas  Scott. 
M.  L.  Catlctt. 
J.  E.  Edgerton. 
J.  J.  Haney. 
R.  E.  Long. 
J.  W.  Murphy. 
L.  A.  I>owther. 
H.  D.  Ramsey. 
A.  I.  Decker. 
H.  L.  Paslav. 
E.  E.  Stonecipher. 
E.  J.  Dumona. 

A.  L.  Bell. 

E.  E.  Mitchell. 
George  Pinney. 
E.  W.  Leamer. 
Fred  Thompscm. 
Chas.  M.  imieary 
J.  O.  Hall 
C  S.  Risdon. 
Charles  Wagner. 
J.  H.  Clement. 
M.  E.  Pearson. 
Guv  H.  (ioggard. 
R  V.  Phinney. 
Raymond  A.  Kent. 
M.  E.  Moore. 
R.  W.  Potwin. 
E.  B.  Gift. 
V.  M.  Listen. 

B.  F.  Martin. 
E.  N.  Hill. 

C.  A.  Axton. 
A.  F.  Senter. 
Mabel  Kent. 
John  F.  BamhlU. 
John  F.  Bender. 
J.  F.  Revnolds. 
Armon  P.  Vaughn. 
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Salina 

Topc^ka 

Wellington. 
Wifchita..-. 
Winfl?ld.... 


KENTUCKY. 


O. 


Ashland 

Bellevue  (P. 
Nt>wport).. 
BowlinE  Green... 

CatlettsDurg 

Central  City 

Corbln 

Covington 

Cynttuana. 

Danville 

Dayton 

EarlingtoQ 

Frankfort 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Georgetown 

HarrotLsburg 

Henderson 

Hickman 

Hopkins  viUe 

Lebanon 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Ludlow 

Madisonville 

Mayfleld 

Mavsville 

Middles  boro 

Morgan  field 

Mount  Sterling.. 

Newport 

Nicholas  ville .... 

Owensboro 

Paducah 

Paris 

Princeton 

Richmond 

Russallville 

ShelbyvUle 

Somerset.-.;.... 
Winchester 


LOUISIANA.. 


Abbeville 

Alexandria 

Baton  Rouge 

Covington 

Crowlev 

DonaldsonTille.. 

FrankUn 

Hammond 

Houma 

Jennings 

Kentwood 

Lafayette 

Lake  Charles.... 

Minden 

Monroe 

Morgan  City 

Natchitoches.... 

New  Iberia 

New  Orleans . . . . 

Opelousas 

Patterson 

Plaquemine..... 
Ruston 


43,684 
7,034 

53,450 
6,700 


8,688 


7 
3 
7 
I 
9 
0 
7 
2 
4 
5 
9 
3 
9 
2 
9 

2,532 
7,4»9 
339,075 
4,623 
2,098 
4,965 
3,377 


W.  S. 
A.  J.  Stout. 
Gordon  E.  Bailey. 
L.  W.  Mayberry. 
J.  W.  Gowans. 


J.  W  Bradner. 

J.  W.  Ireland. 
T.  C.  Cherry. 
J.  O.  Faulkner. 
T.  S.  Williams. 
T.  B.  Chilton. 
H.  S.  Cox. 
R.  I.  Cord. 
L.  C.  Boaley. 
L.  N.  Taylor. 

C.  E.  Dudley. 
H.  C.  McKee. 
£.  B.  Weathers. 
J.  C.  Cheek. 

L.  G.  Wesley. 
J.  G.  Prather. 
J  W.  Welch. 
J.  M.  Calvin. 
T.  C.  Waller. 
J.  R.  Sterrett. 
M.  A.  Cassidy. 
O.  L.  Reid. 
W.  D.  Reynolds. 
R.  n.  Gatton. 
O.  A.  Young. 
W.  J.  Caplinger. 
T.  W.  Oliver. 
R.  A.  Edwards. 
W.  O.  Hopper. 
W.  P.  King. 
H.  L.  Smith. 
J.  H.  RLsley. 
Ralph  Yakel. 
Lee  KirkpatrJck. 
S.  V.  Medling. 

D.  W.  Bridges. 
W.  N.  Shackleford. 
J.  T.  Haielrigg. 

J.  P.  W.  Brouse. 
O.  U.  Harris. 


J.  n.  Williams. 
C.  C.Henson. 
P.  H.  Griffith. 
A.  J.  Park. 
J.  W.  Mobley. 
R.  S.  Vickers. 
Charles  Gott. 
W.  J.  Dunn. 
H.  L.  Bourgeois. 
W.  P.  Amette. 
Paul  Weiss. 
L.  J.  Alleman. 
James  N.  Yeager. 
C.  H.  Y^oung. 
Ernest  L.  Ne^^l•. 
L.  A.  Law. 


Jos.  M.  Gwinn. 
W.C.Perrault. 
P.  C.  Rogers,  if. 
Hugh  J.  Smibb. 
H.L.CampbeU. 


Shreveport. 
Thibodiuz. 
WinnfMd.. 


MAINK.> 


Anbom 

Augusta 

Ban^r 

Bar  Harbor 

Bath..." 

Belfast 

Biddeford 

Brewer 

Bridgton 

Brunswick 

Calais 

Camden 

Caribou 

Chelsa     (P.     O. 

WhiteOekl). 

Dexter 

East    Urennort 

(P.   O.    Uver- 

raore  Falls). 

Eastport 

Ellsworth 

Fairfield 

Farmlngton 

Fort  F£ur field 

Fort  Kent 

Gardiner 

Gorham 

HalloweH. , 

Houlton , 

Jay 

Kennebunk 

Kittory 

Lewiston 

Lisbon     (P.     O. 

Lisbon  Falls). 

Lubec , 

Madison 

Milliuocket 

Milo 

Norway 

Old  Town 

Orono 

Paris 

Pittsfield 

Portland 

Presque  Isle 

Rockland 

Rumford 

Saco 

Santord 

Skowhegan 

South  Berwick.. 
South  Portland.. 

Van  Buren. , 

Watdoboro 

Waterville , 

Wcstbrook , 

Winslow , 

York , 


MARTLAND.* 


Annapolis.. 
Baltimore.. 
Brunswick. 


Cambridge... 
Chestcrtown. 


28,015 
8,824 
2,025 


\n 

MS 
t41 

m 

118 

m 

i67 
160 
t21 
16 
>15 

r77 

16 

3,530 
2,641 


4.961 
3.540 
4,435 
3.310 
4,381 
3,710 
5,311 
2,822 
2,864 
5.845 
2,087 
3,000 
3.533 
26,247 
4,116 

3,363 

3,379 
3,368 
2,556 
3,032 
6,317 
3,555 
3,436 
2,891, 

58.571 
5,179 
8,174 
6,777 
6,583 
9,019 
5.341 
2,98.<> 
7,471 
3,065 
2,656 

11,458 
8,281 
2.709 
2,803 


S,609 

55Sw485 

3,731 

6,407 
2,735 


C.  E.  Byrd. 
W.  8.  Lafargna. 
A.  Leonard  Aitoa. 


H.  H.  Randan. 
Hannan  H.  Stnpt 
D.  L.  Wormwood. 
Frank  McGoQidriek. 
a.  A.  Stuart. 
Edwards.  Rodtftek. 
I.  Z.  Allan. 
Fred  W.  BurrBL 
F.  E.  RosmU. 
JohnH.Cooa. 
W.  H.  Phlnnay. 

B.  E.PackKd. 

C.  A.  Grant. 
Raymond  C.  Beale. 

JaS.  A.  TTamlm 

J.  H.  Cartw. 


W.  H.  Sturtevaot. 
WUBam  U.  Patten. 
H.  E.  Bowman. 
Wm.  B.  Woodbury. 
C.  E.  Glover. 
Joseph  F.  Cyr. 
Iceland  A.  Ross. 
(See  Westbrook.) 
W.  F.  Packard. 
Thomas  P.  Padtarl 
MertonT.  Goodrich. 
Isaac  H.  Storer. 
(See  York.)  • 

C.  W.  Bickford. 
A.  Raymond  Carttf. 

Maynard  E.  Wright. 
L.  W.  Garnsh. 
W.  M.Marr. 
F.  L.  Hinins. 
True  C.  JTorrill. 
W.O.Chase. 
(See  Old  Town). 
M.C.Joy. 
Wm.  E.  Stuart. 
Wm.  D.  FuUer. 
(See  Old  Town.) 
Roscoe  L.  West. 
L.  E.  WilUams. 
T.  T.  Young. 
R.  P.  Mitchell. 
L.  W.Gamsh. 
Wm.C.McCiie. 
S.  M.  namhn. 
C.  L.  O'Connell. 
V.  V.  Thompson. 
Chas.  N.  Pertdns. 
liichardJ.  Ubby. 
George  £.  Paine. 
Eugene  S.  Foster. 


George  Fox. 
Chartos  J.  Koch.    ^ 
G.  L.  PaUaer,  Frsd- 

eriok. 
JamosB.NoUe. 
Edw.  J.  Clarke. 


>  For  other  Maine  superintendents  see  p.  52. 

>  The  countv  superintendents  of  Marybnd  supervise  the  city  schooto  in  their  respective  oonatiei. 
Baltimore  City  has  a  separate  school  organization. 
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Cumberland 

la^lon 

rrederick 

!r  OS  I  burg 

Hj.u.^tM  own 

Havre  do  Grace... 

Sulubury 

Westcmport 

Westminster 

Abin^ton 

Adams 

Agawam 

Amesbury 

Amherst 

Andover 

Arlington 

Athol 

Attleboro 

Ayer 

Barnstable 

Barre 

Belmont 

Beverly 

Billorica 

Blackstono 

Boston 

Braintree 

Bridge  WBter 

Brockton 

Brookllne 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Chelmsford 

Chelsea ■ 

Chlcopee 

Clinl-on 

Cohassct 

Concord 

Dalton 

Danvers 

Dartmolith - 

Dedham 

Dracat 

Dudley 

East  IJridgowater. 

Easthampton 

East  on 

Everett • 

Fair  Haven 

Fall  River 

Falmouth 

Fitch  burg 

Foxboro ■ 

Framingham 

Franklin 

♦  lardner 

(Jlouce.ster. ..: 

Cirafton 

(Jreat  Barrlngton. 

(ireenfield 

Hardwirk 

Haverhill 

Hingham 

Holbrooke 

HoUiston 

Holyoke 


31,839 
3,063 

10,411 
6,028 

16,507 
4,212 

6,600 
2,702 

3,395 


5,455 
13,026 
3,501 
9,994 
5,113 
7,301 
11,187 
8,536 
16,215 
2,797 
4,676 
2,957 
5,542 
18,050 
2,789 
5,648 
670,585 
8,066 
7,68S 
56,87S 
27,792 
104,839 

7 
0 
2 
1 
5 
5 
I 
8 
7 
8 
4 
1 
7 
3 
4 
9 
4 
2 
5 
4 


5 

7 
I 
S 

4,966 
2,816 
2,711 
57,730 


Edw.  F.  Webb. 

Ipswich 

2,673 
5  183 

Nteholas  Orem. 

Lawrenoo 

0.  Lloyd  Palmer. 
Edw.  F.Webb,  Cum- 

Lee  

Leicester 

berland. 

Lenox 

Chas.  E.  Dryden. 
C.  M.  Wright,   Bel 
Air. 

Leominster 

LexiMton 

J.  U.  Bennett. 

Ludlow 

Edw.  F.  Webb,  Cum- 

Lvnn  

berland. 

Maiden 

M.  8.  H.  Unger. 

Manchester 

Mansfield 

R-eAPAlt     W      nnKin. 

C.  A.  Record. 
Francis  A.  Bagnall. 

Marblehead 

Marlboro 

1     son. 
7,338  1  L.  Thomas  Hopkins. 
14,579     Ernest  P.  Carr. 
6,390  1  William  H.  MuUiufr 
1     ton. 
166  ;  Albert  S.  Ames. 
."iO     Fred  H   Nickerson. 

W.  E.  Gushee. 

Maynard 

Edmund  K.  Arnold. 
J.  D.  Brooks. 

Moafield 

H.  C.  Sanborn. 

Medford 

George  C.  Mlnard. 

Med  way 

B6     Carroll  H.  Drown. 

W.  8.  Ward. 

Melrose 

15     Johi  C.  Anthony. 
48      Edwin  L.  Havtwm 

L.  A.  Fales. 

Methnen 

F.  C.  Johnson. 
0.  H.  Oalecr. 
Albert  S.  Cole. 

Middleboro 

Mllford 

114 
65 
40 
t34 
58 
66 
02 
66 
136 

Charles  H.  Bates. 
Almorin  O   (^.asweD 

Milbiuy 

C.  C.  Fermson. 
Herbert  J^  Chase 

(leorge  P.  Armstrong. 

Milton 

S.  H.Chace. 

Monson. . . , 

F  A   Wheeler 

E.  C.  Vlning. 
Harry  Gardner. 
Frank  V.  Thompson. 
Clarence  N.  Flood. 

Montague 

Nantucket 

Natick 

Noedham 

M.  0.  Edson. 
E.  S.  Tirrell. 
Edgar  L.  Willard. 
N*>fv)n  G.  Howjird. 

C.  A.  Record. 
John  F.  Scully. 
Geo.  I.  Aldrich. 

New  Bedford 

Newburyport 

Newton 

52     Allen  P.  Keith. 
149     William  C.  Moore. 

06  i:iys.scs  G.  Wheclec 
119     Burr  J.  Merrlam. 

31  1  F.  K.  Congdon. 
29  •  Dana  P.  Dame. 
62  '  G.  W.  Morris. 

07  1  S.  A.  Melcher. 
175  1  James  Hayes. 
44     Ira  A.  Jenlcins. 

Michael  E.   Fitrger- 

aid. 
J.  C.  Davis. 
Walter  K.  Putney. 
Frank  E.  Parlin. 
John  C.  Gray. 
Thomas  F.  Gibbons. 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

!  North  Andover... 
1  North  Attleboro.. 

Northbridge 

North  Brookfield. 

Norton 

Stanley  C.  Lary. 

Norwood 

114     Austin  H.  Flu. 

Wolls  A.  Hall. 

Orange 

182     J.  F.  Allison. 

H.  L.  Allen. 

Oxford 

61     O.  C.  Ferguson. 
HO     fMiftOTi  H.  nobsnn- 

Frederic  B.  Knight. 

Palmer 

F.  L.  Kendall. 

Pcabodv 

31 
53 
31 
41 
69 
42 
01 
US 
!19 
128 
til 

m 

47 

98 

36 

02 

4,894 

6,740 

88,928 

7,090 

6,316 

3,078 

6,204 

34,299 

3,756 

3,750 

Albert  Robinson. 

Roderick  W.  Hine. 

PepperoU 

A.  R.  Paull. 

C.  L.  Randall. 

Piltsfleld 

Clair  G.  Persons. 

W.  F.  Sims. 
Edgar  H.  Grout. 
W.  D.  Miller. 

Plymouth 

Provincetown 

Qiiincv 

Chas.  A.  Harris, 
(^has.  M.  Pennell. 
Albert  L.  Barbour. 

C.  E.  Wheeler. 
Fairfield  Wliitftey. 

Randolph 

Rea^Jing 

(See  Holbrook.) 
AdelJjert  L.  Safford. 

O.  H.  Toothaker. 

Revere 

(reo.  M.  Bemis. 

H.  L.  Belisle. 

j  Rofkland 

Leon  0.  Merrill. 

Carl  Holman. 

1  Rot'kport 

W.  F.  Eldredge. 

E.  W.  Robinson. 

{  Salem 

William  W.Andrew. 

Ira  A.  Jenkins. 

Saugus ........ 

Jesse  W.  Lambert. 

Ernest  W.  Fellows. 

Somerset 

Fred  C.  Tenney. 
(Charles  S.  Clark. 
F.  E.  Corbin. 
F.  E.  Whltteraoro. 
John  J.  Howard. 

Arthur  W.  Hale. 
Fordyce  T.  Reynolds 
T.  M.  Haines. 
Geo.  A.  Coo. 

Somerville 

Southbridge 

South  Hadley.... 
Spencer 

Russell  H.  Bellows. 
Winthrop  P.  Abbott. 
(See  Barre.J 
Clarence  H.  Demp- 

0^.' Collins. 
James  J.  Quinn. 

Springfield 

Stoneham 

Stoughtou 

Sutton  (P.  O.Au- 
burn). 

Swampsrott 

Taunton , 

James  H.  Van  Sickle. 
A.  B.  Webber. 
L.  W.  Robblns. 
U.  H.  Pratt. 

Willard  M.  Whltmao 
Henry  W.  Harrub, 

Carroll  H.  Drown. 
Francis  McSherry. 

Templeton 

Tcwicesbury 

A.  M.  Jones. 
C.  L.  RandaU. 

t  For  other  MagBachuietts superintendents  see  pp.  54-ii. 
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TJxbridge 

Wakcfipld 

Walpole 

Walt  ham 

Ware 

Wareham 

Warron 

Watertown 

Webster 

Wellesley 

Westboro 

West  field 

Wostford 

Weslport 

West  Springfield. 

Weymouth 

Whitman 

WUliamstown... 

Winchendon 

Wlnehester 

Winthrop 

Wobiirn 

W^orccster 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian 

Albion 

Allepan 

Alma 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Croelc.... 

Bay  City 

Bofding 

Benton  Harbor. 

Bessemer 

Bis  Rai)ids 

BovneCity 

Cailillac 

Cahnnet 

Charlotte 

Chevboypan 

CoI<i  water 

Crystal  Falls... 

l)otroit 

I)ovv!i'-'iac 

l^^a'^t  Jordan. ... 

K^cnnaba 

Flint 

(ilivlstnno 

(}rai»<l  Haven.. 
CJraud  lycd^e. .. 
Grand  Uapids.. 

Orcenyillc 

Ilamtrarack.... 

Hancock 

Ha^finf^s 

Hi-!ilind  Park. 

irill.MKiIe 

II  J'aiid 

H(t  K'liton 

l()ili:t 

IroM  Mountain.. 

Ironwoo  1 

r^hpi'ining 

J:i(  V^on 

Ivalainazoo 

Fa-ising 

LaiM\'r 

LiidiiiKton 

Manlstoe 

Manisticme 

Marine  City . 

Marquette 

Maraliall 


4,671 
11,404 
4,892 
27,834 
8,774 
4,102 
4,188 
12,875 
11,509 
5,413 
5,446 
16,044 
2,851 
2,928 
9,224 
12,895 
7,292 
3,708 
5,678 
0,309 
10, 132 
15,308 
145,986 


10,763 

5,s:« 
3,419 
2,757 
12,700 
14,817 
25,267 
45,166 
4,119 
9,1H5 
4,583 
4,519 
6,218 
8,375 
3'2,  S45 
4,.sSt) 
6,  S.W 
5.045 
3, 775 
4C'5, 7fi«) 
5,0S.S 
2,510 
13. 191 
3S.550 
4,211 
5,S.% 
2,S9.3 
112,571 
4,045 
3,559 
8.9SI 
4,3.K.3 
4,120 
5,001 
10,49D 
5.113 
5,030 
9,216 
r2.S2I 
12,44H 

31 , 4:j;{ 

39, 437 

31,229 
3,946 
9,132 

12.381 
4,7-22 
3, 770 

11,503 
4,236 


C:  L.  Judklns. 
Wlllard  B.  Atwell. 
Harrie  J.  Phipps. 
Chas.  N.  Perkms. 
O.  W.  Cox. 
H.  N.  Knox. 
John  Bacon. 
WDfred  H.  Price. 
Wm.  F.  Slma. 
8.  Monroe  Graves. 
Thos.  8.  Grindle. 
Chester  D.  Stiles. 
Frank  H.  Hill. 
Edward  L.  HUl. 
Carl  Cotton. 
Parker  T.  Pearson. 
Elwood  T.  Wyman. 
W.  G.  Mitchell. 
Albert  J.  Chidcster. 
John  R.  Fausey.-' 
Frank  A.  Douglas. 
George  I.  Clapp. 
H.  S.  Gruycr. 


Carl  n.  GrlfTey. 
L,  W.  P^ast. 
A.  H.  Robertson. 
A.  F.  Schultz. 
Robert  D.  Ford. 
H.  M.  Slauson. 
W.  G.  Cobum. 
Frank  A.  Gause. 
S.  J.  Skinner. 

F.  A.  Jen^4en. 
C.  R.  Cobb. 
Don  Harrington. 
A.  G.  Stead. 

G.  A.  McGee. 

E.  J.  Hall. 
Chas.  H.  Carrick. 
W.  L.  Barr. 

T.  E.  Johnson. 
W.  D.  Hill. 
Charles  E.  Chadscy. 
A.  F.  Fra^ee. 
Cioorpe  H.  Crawford. 

F.  K.  Kin?. 
A.N.Cody. 
E.  J.  Willrnan. 
Arthur  Dondineau. 
Jonas  Sawdon. 
Wm.  A.  <;reeson. 
A.  R.  Shinlev. 
E.G.VanDov  nter. 
H.  D.  Lee. 

E.  J.  Lederlo. 

T.  J.  Knapp. 

S.  J.  CWt. 

E.  E.  r.'ll. 

A.  W.  Goodale. 

A,  A.  Rather. 
:  M.  B.  TraviiJ. 

E.  T.  Dulheld. 

C.  L.  Phelps. 

E.  O.  Mar^h. 

Ellis  H.  Drake. 

J.  W.  So K ton. 

E.  E.  Irwin, 

R.  H.  Mcintosh. 

S.  W.  Baker. 

T.  W.  Clemo. 

H.  B.  Thompson. 

A.  R.  Watson. 
I  William  E.  Olds. 


Midland 

Monroe 

Moimt  Clemens... 
Mount  Pleasant.. 

Munislng 

Muskegon 

Negaunee 

Niles 

Norway 

Onaway 

Otsego 

Owosso 

Petoskey 

Pontiac 

Port  Huron 

River  Rouge 

Saginaw: 

East  Side  .... 

West  Side.... 

St  Clair 

St.  Johns 

St.  Joseph 

SaultSte.  Mftrie..^ 
South  Haven.. 

Sturgis 

Three  Rivers.. 
Traverse  City.. 
Wyanlotte.... 
YpsUanti 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert  Lea 

Alexandria 

Anjka 

Austin 

Bomidjl 

Brainerd 

Chisholm 

Cloquet 

Crooks  ton 

Detroit 

Duluth 

East  Granl  Forks 

Ely 

Evcleth 

Fairmont 

Faribault 

Fergus  Falls 

Hastings 

Uibbin.z 

Lake  City 

Little  Falls 

Luverno 

Mankato 

Melrose 

Minneapolis 

Montevideo 

i  Moorhcad 

I  New  Ulra 

Northfield 

Owatonna 

Red  Win  J 

Richneld  (P.  O. 
Minneapolis). 

Rochester 

St.  (loud 

St.  Paul 

St.  Peter 

South  St.  Paul . . . 

Staples 

Stillwater 

Thief  River  Falb. 

Two  Harbors 

Virginia 

Wabasha 


2,527 
6,893 
7,707 
3,972 
2,952 
34,062 
8,460 
5,156 
4,974 
2,702 
2,812 
9,639 
4,778 
14,532 
18,863 
4,163 

50,510 

2,633 
3,154 
5,936 

12,615 
3,577 
3,635 
5,072 

12,115 
8,287 
6,230 


[92 
N)l 
r72 
)60 

m 

»26 

»39 
J07 

m 

03 
►72 
t36 

158 

m 

187 

132 
42 
►78 
40 
165 
i91 

tog 

(40 
^ 
»•» 
158 
H8 
173 

7,844 
10,600 
314,744 
4,176 
4,510 
3,558 
10,198 
3,714 
4,990 
10,473 
8,622 


J.  B.    MoU. 
Dean  S.  Spencer. 
Arthur  6.  Hudson. 
O.  E.  Ganiard. 
E.  L.  Abell. 
Paol  C.  Stetsoo. 
E.  D.  DenLKMi. 
O.  W.  Haisley. 
C.  J.  Borchardt. 
C.  T.  Mihier. 
Charles  R.  JohnMBi 
O.  H.  Voelker. 
J.  W.  Kelder. 
O.  L.  Jenner. 
H.  A.  Davis. 
Alex  HcDooakL 

rW.  W.  Warner. 
IF.  W^.  Arbury. 
O.  M.  Misenar. 
Frank  P.  Buck. 

E.  P.  Clarke. 
George  O.  Makola 
T.  E.  Hook. 

Carl  N.  Femo^. 

F.  W.  Crawford. 

G.  H.  Curtis.* 
F.  W.  Frostic. 
"W,  B.  Arbaugh. 


C. 
F 
•F 
H 
M 
M 
J. 
F 
O 
Jc 
K 
F 
H 
C. 
D 
Jx 

yi 

Pi 

ci 

C.  W.  Brown. 
F.  W.  Dobbyn. 
H.  C.  Bell. 

F 
E 
B 
J. 
M 
H 
M 
\^ 
O 
M 

H.  A.  Johnson. 
Charles  H.  Maxio 
8.  O.  UartwelL 
Emily  Brown. 

D.  E.  Hickey. 
C.  E.  Younj. 
J.  C.  Daviea. 
J.  H.  Hay. 

C.  E.  CamptOB. 
P.  P.  Colgrovit 
L.  U.  Towla. 


^  Acting. 
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UJy 


Waseca 

West  Minnoapolis. 
West  St.  P»aul.... 

Willmar 

Wm3iia 


Misstssspn. 


M^rrleen 

BaV  St.  Lrouis. 

Hiloxi 

Brookhaven... 

t  iuiton 

ilarksdalo'..... 

CoUim 

Cotnmbus 

rorinth 

Qreenvlllo 

Greenwood.... 

Grenada 

GiUfport 

Hattle«burg... 

Jackson 

I^aurel 

McComb 

Meridian 

Moss  Point 

Nauhe« 

Okolona 

Pa9ca«oula 

StarkriUe 

Tupelo 

Vicksburx 

Water  Valley.. 
West  Point.... 

Winona 

Yazoo  City.... 


MISSOURI. 


Aaron 

BoonviUe 

Brookfield 

Butler 

Cameron 

C>ape  Girardeau... 

Carrollton 

Carlerville 

Cartha^ 

Caruthersville..., 

Charleston , 

Chillicothe 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Dc  Soto 

Eldorado  Springs. 
Excelsior  Springs, 

Farmtngton , 

ravctte , 

if-tus , 

f  idt  River , 

f  HHlericktown. . . , 

^  :ltoD , 

f'amiibal 


ilixdnsvUle... 
J'  dependence. 
.tilersonCity.. 

•vJin 

Kansas  City.. - 

i.'ennett 

Kirksvllle 

Kirkwood 

Lexington 

Liberty 


3,054 
3,022 
2,660 
4,135 
18,583 


3,708 
5,388 
8,049 
5,293 
3,920 
4,079 
2,581 
8,989 
6,020 
9,610 
5.836 
2,814 
6,386 

11.733 

21.262 
8.465 
6,237 

23,285 
3.054 

11,791 
2.584 
3.379 
2.698 
3,881 

20,814 
4.275 
4,864 
2.512 
6.796 


8 
2 
9 
4 
0 
5 
2 
9 
3 

4 

>5 
•2 

a 

II 

3 
0 
3 

2 

I 

2,628 

9,859 

11,850 

82,073 

248,381 

3,033 

6,347 

4,191 

6,242 

2,080 


8.  C.  Huffman. 
R.  J.  Mayo. 
J.  W.  KJinker. 
G.  A.  Foster. 
J.  V.  Voorhees. 


C.  P.  Smith. 
C.  R.  Talbert. 
Ned  Kocher. 
S.  M.  Bvrd. 
W.  H.  ftraden. 
H.  n.  ITeidieburK. 
A.  E.  Miller. 
J.  C.  Meadows. 
M.  E.  MoHett. 

E.  £.  Bass. 

C.  E.  SarnJcrs. 

C.  8.  Bighara. 
I.  T.  Gilmer. 

F.  B.  Woodley. 
E.  L.  Bailey. 
R.  n.  Watkins. 
W.  C.  WiUiams. 

D.  C.  Hull. 

W.  M.  Alexander. 
J.  H.  Owings. 
W.  T.  (Jarrett. 
S.  P.  Walker. 
R.  C.  Morris. 
J.  C.  Windham. 
J.  P.  Carr. 
Martin  Hemphill. 
J.  H.  Woodard. 
O.  A.  Shaw. 
H.  M. Ivy. 


C.  W.  Anderson. 
C.  E.  Chrane. 
Andrew  Jackson. 
Fred  E.  Patrick. 
A.  C.  Gwlnn. 
J.  N.  Crocker. 
Geo.  D.  Dieterich. 
W.  I..  Coonrod 
W.  C.  Barnes. 
J.  H.  Goodln. 
Geo.  W.  Kirk. 
R.L.  Threlkeld. 
Arthur  I..ee. 
J.  E.  McPherson. 
A.  8.  Boucher. 
J.  A.  Leach. 
G.  W.  Diemer. 
W.  L.  Johns. 

C.  H.  HItchbom. 
O.  J.  Mathias. 

J.  U.  White. 
E.  O.  Wiley. 
J.  T.  Bush. 
Livingstone  McCart- 
ney. 

D.  W.  Branam. 
W.  L.  C.  Palmer. 

Wm.  T.  Harris. 
Ira  L  Camraack. 

A.  R.  Curry. 
Charles  Banks. 
Nelson  Kerr. 

B.  M.  Little. 
£.  B.  Street. 


Louisiana 

Macon 

MaT)lewood , 

Mafceliiic 

Marshall , 

Mar>'vlUe 

Mexico 

Mobcrly 

Monett 

Neosho , 

Nevada 

Poplar  Bluff 

Rich  Hill , 

Richmond 

St.  Charles 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

Sedalla....A.... 

Sikeston 

Slater 

Springfield 

Trenton 

Warrensburg 

Washington 

Webb  City 

Webster  uruves. 

Wellston 

West  Plains 


MONTAN.\. 


Anaconda... 

Billings , 

Bozeraan.... 

Butte 

Deer  Lodge.. 
Great  Falls., 

Havre , 

Helpna...... 

Kalispell..., 
I^>*istown., 
Livingston,. 
MilesCity.., 

Mis.soula 

Red  Lodge. 


NEBRASKA. 


Alliance 

Auburn 

Aurora 

Beatrice 

Bhur 

Chadron 

Cohimbiis..,. 

Fairburv 

Falls  City.... 

Fremont 

Grand  Island. 

Hastings 

Havelock 


Holdrepe 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

McCook 

Nebraska  City... 

Nwfolk 

North  Platte 

Omaha 

Plattsmouth 

University  Place 

Wymore 

York 


4,454 
3,584 
4,976 
3,920 
4,869 
4,762 
5,ai9 
10.923 
4,177 
3,661 
7,176 
6,916 
2,755 
S,6M 
«  -37 

03 

00 

22 

127 

38 

»1 

66 

«d 

,„J70 

11,817 

7,080 

7,312 

2,914 


10, 134 

10,031 
6,107 

39, 165 
2,570 

13,948 
3,624 

12,515 
5,549 
2,992 
5,359 
4,697 

12,869 
4,860 


3,105 
2,729 
2,630 
9,356 
2,584 
2,687 
6,014 
6,294 
3,265 
8,718 
10,328 
9,338 
2,680 

3,030 
6,202 
43,973 
3,765 
5,488 
6,025 
4,793 
150,355 
4,287 
3,200 
2,613 
0,235 


R.  R.  Rowley. 

S.  E.  Seaton. 

J.  Richmond. 

John  L.  Carter. 

W.  M.  West  brook. 

J.  M.  McDonald. 

L.  B.  Hawthorne. 

E.  M.  Sipple. 

M.  J.  Hale. 

CI  ba. 

J. 

G. 

R< 

Ai 

Jo 

V< 

Jo 

Jo 

M 

W 

W 

El 

E< 

F. 

C.  A.  Greene. 

Frank  Hamshor. 

Ernest  F.  Bush. 

J.  W.  Pierce. 


W.  K.  Dwyer. 
W.  H.  Nye. 
R.  J.  Cunningham. 
W.  E.  Maddock. 
O.  D.  Speer. 
8.  D.  Largent. 
N.  C.  Ablx)tt. 
John  Dietrich. 
W.  D.  Swetland. 

A.  A.  Franxke. 

B.  A.  Winans. 
J.  A.  Buntcr. 
Ira  B.  Fee. 

A.  C.  Carlson. 


W.  R.  Pate. 
S.  E.  Clark. 
J.  A.  Dorcmus. 

A.  J.  Stoddard. 
W.  H.  Myers. 
T.  R.  Crawford. 
C.  Ray  Gates. 
W.  H.  Morton. 

B.  H.  Groves. 

A.  H.  Waterhouse. 
Robert  J.  Barr. 
T.  W.  B.  Evcrhart. 
Mrs.  Frank  F. 

Adams.t 
Dell  Gibson. 
A.  L.  Caviness. 
Jesse  H.  Newlon, 
J.  A.  True. 
W.  G.  Brooks. 
J.  M.  Showalter. 
Wilson  Tout. 
J.  H.  Be%-cridge. 
O.  E.  De  Woll. 
A.  H.  Dixon. 
George  E.  Lee. 
A.  W .  Graham. 


85371*— 18 6 


tAcUng. 
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Goldlield 

Reno 

Spark? 

Touopah 

NEW  UAMFSUIBS.* 


Berlin 

(•Uromont..... 

(-(Hjcord 

Conway , 

Derry , 

Dover 

Exeter 

Farmia^an.., 

Franklin 

Oollstown.... 

Haverhill 

Koene 

LaconU 

LancasUr..... 

Lebanon.. 

iJUIfttoii 

Manchester. . . 

Milf(3rd 

Nashua 

Newmarket... 

Ne\vport 

Pembroke,... 
Portsmouth.. 

Rot'hester 

Somersworth, 
Walpolo 


NBW  JESSST. 

Asbury  Park 

AtlantkCity.... 

Bavnnne 

Boilolile 

Bloomlseld 

Booiitoii 

Bordmtown 

Boundbrook 

Bridget  on 

BMfliii^ton 

Caradon 

(;ui;.<-i:idt 

Ciitlside  Park.... 
Col  linK'>  wood 

l)nV(.T 

Kiist  Newark.... 

Fast  « >ran!ie 

Fast  iJntherford. 

Fd^e  water 

Fli/.aboth 

Fnkicwood 

Flemington 


Fort  Lee 

Freehold 

Garfipld 

<".lcn  lUdge...... 

(ilouce^ter 

Guttenberg 

Ilackcmac'k 

Ha'  ketl>tovrn... 

Iladdonfield 

llaledon 

Hammonton..., 

llarri-on 

Hawthorne 

Hoboken 

IrvinfTton 

Jersey  City 

Kearny 

Keyport 


10,867 
2,500 
3,900 


11,780 
7,5M 

21,497 
3,413 
6,123 

13,247 
4,897 
2,ft21 
6, 132 
2,ft79 
3,498 

10,068 

10,1S3 
3,0M 
6, 718 
4,069 

70,063 
3,939 

26,005 
3,348 
3,675 
3,0C.2 

ll,2i'.y 
8,868 
6,704 
2,668 


10,150 

46,150 

55,545 
7,632 

16,070 
4,930 
4.2.50 
3,070 

14,209 
8,:i36 

94,538 
3,807 
3,394 
4,796 
7,468 
8,163 

Si, 371 
4,276 
2.665 

78,409 
9,024 
2,693 

4,472 
3,233 

10,213 
3,260 
9,462 
6,647 

14,060 
2,716 
4,142 
2,660 
6,088 

14,498 
3,400 

70,324 

11,877 
267, 77» 

18,660 
3,654 


PJ,   Li.  MCH.eOUB. 

B.  D.  BUUnghoTSt. 

C.  H.  Meeker. 
Geo.  L.  DUwortlL. 


Harry  L.  Moore. 
Alonzo  J.  KnowltOQ. 
Loias  J.  Rimdlett. 
L.  M.  Fekh. 
Charles  W.  Cutta. 
J.  K.  Wignot. 
M.  8.  Brooks. 
F.  U.  Landman. 
George  A.  Keith. 
Howard  L.  Wiiuslow. 
Norman  J.  Pa^e. 
Eugene  Tnttle. 
John  S.  Gilman. 
H.  8.  Coday. 
H.  Leslie  Sawyer. 
Guy  K.  Spcare. 
Herbert  F.  Taylor. 
A.  W.  Smith. 
Charles  H.  Noycs.« 
(See  Somersworth.) 
W.H.8.  KUlngwood. 
Henry  S.  Rol^rts. 
Wm.  H.  Slayton. 
Charles  A.  Breck. 
Edward  H.  Leonard. 
E.J.  Best. 


AmoB  E.  Kraybill. 
Charles  B.  Bover. 
Pr»*tou  H.  Smith. 
C.  R.  Gerard. 
George  Morris, 
M.  P.  Reagle. 
Harry  V.  Hoiloway. 
Gaius  Hoffman. 
l)a\  id  C.  Porter. 
Aima  M.  Reed. 
James  E.  Bryan. 
George  Kintner. 
Robert  J.  Fuller. 
Amos  H.  Flak*. 
W.  V.  Singer. 
W.  J.  Glea>on. 
Albert  H.  Wilson.* 
F.  J.  Oglee. 
W.  F.  Conw-ny. 
Richard  E.Clement. 
Elmer  C.  Shoiman. 
Joseph  N.  D.  Hick- 
man. 
Arthur  E,  Chase. 
Edward  E.  Gal«». 
W.  H.  Ste«ar. 
Sidney  O.  Firman. 
Wilm'er  F.  Bums. 
I.  G.  Miller. 
WiUiam  E.  Stark. 
William  S.  Lesh. 
C.  E.  Decbant. 
Absalom  Gnmdy. 
N.  C.  Holdridge. 
J.  P,  Prcndergast. 
F.  H.  Thorns. 
A.  J.  DemareHt. 
Robert  Lee  Saunders. 
Henry  Snyder. 
Herman  Dressel. 
W.  E.  BUderback. 


Lambert  vilie 

Little  Ferry...... 

Lodl 

Long  Branofa 

Madison 

Millviiie 

Montclair 

Morristown 

Newark 

New  Bruos¥riek.. 

Newton 

North  Bergen 

North  PlaSineld.. 

Nutley 

Orange 

Passaic 

Patcrson 

Perth  Amboy , . . . 

PhilUpsburg 

Plainfield 

Plea  ant  villa 

Princeton 

Prospect  Park..., 

Rah  way 

Raritan 

Red  Bank 

Ridgcwood 

Roosevelt  (P.  O. 

Chrome). 

Roselle 

Roj^elle   Park 

(P.    O.    EUza- 

beth). 

Rutherford 

Salem 

Secaucus 

Soraerville 

South  Amboy.... 

South  Orange 

South  River 

Summit 

Tenafly 

Town   of   Union 

(P.  O.  Weehaw. 

ken). 

Trentcn 

Vincland 

Wallington 

Washington 

Weehawkan 

Westneld 

West  Hoboken... 
West  New  York.. 

WestOranga 

Wharton 

Woodbury ., 

/     NSW  MBXIOO. 


Albuquerqna... 

Clovis 

East  I.as  Vegas. 

LasCruoea 

Las  Vegas 

Raton 

RosweU 

Santa  Fe 

Silver  City 

Tucumoari 


NEW  TOEK. 


Albany 

Albion 

Amityville.. 
Amsterdam.. 


13,298 

4,658 

12,461 

21,660 

-  107 

hSO 

tS8 

167 

117 

m 

MX) 

121 
tea 

>60 
(90 
136 

ri9 

137 
172 
t96 
116 
W6 

2,72& 
8,138 


7,045 

6.614 
^4,740 
6,060 
7,007 
8,993 
4,772 
7,600 
2,766 
21,028 


M.815 
6.282 
8,448 
8.667 
11,288 
6.420 
36.408 
18.560 
10,880 
2,983 
4,642 


11,020 
8,255 


8,836 
3,756 
4,630 
6.172 
6.072 
8.217 
2.626 


100,258 
6,016 
2,517 
81,267 


John  H.  Herrtac 

Harry  Pkrsoa. 

Edear  F.  Bubm. 

Christopher  Gragary. 

J.  T.  Godfrey. 

P.  J.  Sickles: 

Don  C.  Bliss. 

J. 

1) 

Ir 

T 

M  L 

D 

Jo 

s  *. 

John  R.  Wilsoa. 

Samuel  E.  «miU. 

Henrv  J.  Neal. 

H< 

W 

Ml  IL 

Tl 

W 

G< 

Pi 

Irj 

B. 

R.  M.  Praunfelttf. 
L.  D.  Deyo- 


e  A.  F«tt«riy. 
B.  DaU*. 
w  J.  Fecfatd. 
Ickermao. 
arr. 
F'oster. 
k  Tabor. 


pracue. 
ri^Hicliaa. 

illingi. 


Ebaneser  Mackay. 
Howard  L.  Reber. 
John  M.  Meyen. 
S.  M.  Treasler. 
Frank  A.  Baleh. 
Charles  A.PhiUMNrar. 
Arthur  O.  Smith. 
H.  W.  MaxsoQ. 
Allton  H.  Shemsa. 
Wm.  P.  Curtis. 
M.  O.  Thomas. 


JohnMitaM. 
E.  W.  Bowver. 
Walter  B  McFarhnd. 
D.  F.  R.  Rice. 
Mrs,  Lou  Cobb. 
L.  O.  Rhoads. 
J.  W.  Riley. 
E.J.  Roth. 
Lela  A.  Manvilto. 
U.  O.  Andarsoo. 


C.  Edward  leas. 
Willis  O.  Caratf. 
George  A.  Brown. 
£L  T.  Htfrov. 


I  For  other  Maw  Hampshire  suparintandents,  see  p.  M. 


•  Acting. 
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Auburn 

Babvlon 

Haldwlnsvllle.. 

P>aIl.Htaa  Spa... 

Bauavia. 

".ath 

lic'icon 

HiiiTbamtOB... 

iiro.kport 

Bu/Talo 

Caurindaignaa. . 

CauastoCa 

Canton 

Carthac* 

CatsldU. 

Clvde 

Cohoes 

Cold  Sprinc 

Coming:  ^ 

l>kBtnet  No.  9  l 
DiaCrwtlfo.Is/ 

Cornwall 


Cortland 

Dansvilie 

Dcpcw 

DoDbs  Ferry 

Dolpeville 

Dtuiidrlr 

East  Aurora 

East  Syracuse... 

BUMville 

Elmira 

Elmira  Hei|dits.. 

rairi)ort 

Fort  Edward 

Fort  Plain 

FrauWort 

FrcdoTii^ 

Fnwport 

FiiJton 

Gene^va 

Glens  Falls 

Glovers  vine 

Goshen 


Oouvcmetir 

Granville 

Gn^n  Island  (P. 

O.Troy). 

Greenport 

Hastings       nixjti 

Hudson. 

Haverstraw. . , 

Hempstead 

Herfedmcr 

Homer 

HoosickFalls 

HomeD • 

Hudson 

Hudson  Falls 

Dion ■ 

Ithaca --• 

Jamestown ... 

Johnson  City 

Johnstown 

Kingston " 

Lackawanna. . . . . . 

Lancaster • 

LeRoy. ■ 

Little  FaDa 

l/ockport --. 

LowriUe ■ 

Lyons  ........«••• 

Malone 

Mamaroneck. . .  . . . 


34.668 
3,600 
8.099 
4.138 

ll.«U3 
8.884 

10,629 

48,443 
3.579 
428,715 
7.217 
3,247 
2.701 
l,5()3 
5.290 
3,695 

34.7()9 
2,540 

21,709 
2,656 

11.  SM 
8.938 
3,921 
3,400 
2685 
17.221 
2.781 
3.274 
8.114 
37.176 
2.732 
3,112 
3.762 
2.762 
3.3i)3 
5.28') 
4,»vifi 
10.  4n) 
12  416 
15.213 
30,«12 
6,081 

4,128 
8,920 
4,737 

8,088 

4,552 


I 


Henry  D.Henr^y. 

C.  W.  ArmstroQi;. 

A.  Weoley  Aruaitace. 
W.  A.  Andre W8. 
E.A.  Ladd. 
Kdmr  A.  L«wia. 

G.  FTDu  Boia. 

D.  J.  KcHv. 
Elizabeths.  Barclay. 
Ernest  C.  HartweU. 
Luther  N".  Steele. 
E.H.  Bider. 

8.  C.  Sumner. 
Sherman  L.  Howe. 
Edwin  C.  Bocmer. 
C.  B.  AdiiTis. 
Edward  Hnvward. 
J.  F.  Frw'tjoru. 

/H.  H.  Chaoman. 
\\.  M.  lUodgett. 

Herman    C.    Wood- 
worth. 

F.E.  Smith. 

J.  Murray  Foster. 

J.  Fred  \Vhitford. 

B.  M.  She;>j)ard. 
Thos.  G.  Coffoc. 
Fre.leric'v  H. Darling. 
Hirrj'  \V.  Moai. 
Dehnar  E .  Hawkins. 
W.  Flovd  Harris. 
A^her  J.  JhcoUv. 

J.  C.  Ben^Klict. 

Albert  T.  Honck. 

Franklin  Barber. 

Herbert  Prcstmi. 
'  B.  C.  Van  Inc»»n. 
!  William  B.BlaiSvlell. 
I  Ward  C.  Moon. 
'  Jamt«  R.  Fairgrieve. 

A.  J.  Merrell. 

Klbert  W.  CJriffith. 

JsmP5  A.  Estee. 

Montgomery   C. 
Smith. 

Alfred  C.  Ramsay. 

R.  K.  Brown. 

James  Heatly. 

Seward  8.  Travis. 
H.  H.  Murphy. 

L.  O.  Markham. 

T.  Peck  Calk-ins. 

Geo.  M.  Elmendorf. 

J.  M.  Roimd. 

Clyde  Harvey. 

F.  R.  NeOd. 

CI 

Qi 

H 

Fl 

R 

Pi 

El 

M 

A 

P. 

Ei„. 

E.  D 

Emmet  Bed ^ 

M.  D.  Morring. 
W.  H.  Kinney. 
R.M.Northup. 
Arthur  Z.  Boothby. 
D.H.Naylor. 


MechanicsvUle. 

Medina 

Middletown... 
Mount  Kisco... 
Mount  Morris. . 
Mount  Vernon.... 

Newark 

Newbiirgh ., 

Ntew  RodieUe 

New  York 

Hia^ara  Falls 

North  Tarrytown, 
North  Tonawanda 
Korwieh 
Nyack. 


Oedensburg., 
Olean 


Oneida. 

Oneonta 

Os^iiiing. . . . 

Oswego 

Owoj^o 

Patch  ogue. . 


Peeksltill: 
1         District  No.  7 
DisLi:;ct  N0.8. 

I  PennYan 

i  I>rry 

'  Platt^bnrK 

Port  Chester 

Port  Jorvis 

Potsdam 

Pou^ikefijxsie 

Ren.s,s  -laer 

Roch<>sl-r 

RD(kvill"Ct'nU-r. 
I  Rome 

Ryo 

Sijj  Harbor 

8f  Jo'iuHvilU. ... 

SalaniiiTicrt 

Sirvnac  I^ake 

SiratogaSiiTings.. 

S-.-in^'Tti^s 

Schenectady , 

Scolia 

Sf^n^Kia  Falls 

Sidney 

Silver  Creek 

Solvay 

Soutlmmpton. 

SufTern 

S>Tacuse 

Tarrytown 

Tonawanda 

Trov: 

tJnion  district 

Lansin^burgh 

district 

Tuckahoe 

Tupper  I«ak8 

Utica 

Walden 

Walton 

Wappingers  Falls. 

Warsaw 

Waterford 

Waterloo 

Watcrtown 

Water  vliet 

Watkins. 

Waverly 

Wellsville 

Westflold, 

WhltehaU 

White  Plains 

Yonken.... 


16,345 

".97 
&8 
38 
109 

06 
136 
11 
49 
87 
,97 
<M 
08 
G6 
93 
83 


76,818 

22 
07 
19 
04 
03 
96 
06 
46 
31 
30 
74 
17 
55 
.S2 
85 
17 
49 


E.  H.Boidiek. 
Howard  K.  BroedMB. 
James  F.  TuthllL 
Eua  W.  BenedJcC. 
R 
\l 
M 
G 
A 
\l 
Jc 
CI 
R 
S( 
H 
Fl 
D 
D 
G 
W 
01 
L 
W 
aon. 

/  Pred  J.  Bohlmann. 
\A.  D.Dunbar. 

W 

W 

F. 

E] 

A 

J. 

S. 

w 

H 
W 

Qi 
F< 
Tl 
J. 
A. 
Jc 
CI 
E 
E, 
R 
F] 
H 
H 
R 
Jo 
Aj 
P< 
L. 
Pi 

rvrrie  Eldred. 
LNeil  K.  White. 

Miss  M.  M.  Horao. 
M.  A.  Shaw. 
John  A.  Ue  Camp. 
E.  M.  Town.send. 
ayde  P.  WeUs. 
J.  L.  HumlKjrt. 
George  W.  Glasier. 
L.  W.  Bills. 
Junius  D.  Meeker. 
Frank  S.  Tisdale. 
Hugh  H.  I^ansing. 
John  A.  Beers. 
P.  C.  Meserve. 
Howard  G.  Burdge. 
Preston  K.  Pattison, 
A.  J.  Latdlaw. 
John  W.  Lumbard. 
Charles  E.  Gorton. 
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Ashcville 

Bclhaven 

Burlinijton 

Charlotte 

Concord 

Durham. 

Edcnton 

Elizabeth  City... 

FaycttovUIe 

Gastonia 

GoKls"'>oro 

Oral^.am 

Greensboro 

Greenville 

Henderson 

Hen'ler:>oiiville.. 

Hickory 

High  Point 

Kinston 

Lenoir 

Lexington 

Monroe 

llooresviUe 

Morgonton 

Moimt  Airy 

Newborn 

Oxford 

Raleigh 

ReivlsviMe 

Rocky  Mount... 

Salisbury 

Shelby 

BtatcsvUle 

Tarboro 

Thomasville 

Washington 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem. . 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck 

Devils  Lake 

Dickinson 

Fargo 

Grand  Forks.... 

7amestown 

Mandan 

Mlnot 

Valley  City 

WiUiston 

OHIO. 

Akron 

Alliance 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Barbcrton 

Barnes  ville 

Bellaire 

Hrjlofontaino.... 

Boll^viie 

Borca 

Bowling  Green.. 

Bri  Jgoport 

Bryan 

Bucyrus 

Byesville 

Cambridge 

Canton 

C^lina 

Chlllicotho 

Ckicinnati 


18,762 
2,863 
4,808 

34,014 
8,715 

18,241 
2,789 
8,412 
7,045 
6,759 
6,107 
2,504 

15, 895 
4,101 
4,503 
2,818 
3,716 
9,525 
6,995 
3,364 
4,163 
4,082 
3,400 
2,712 
3,844 
9,961 
3,018 

19,218 
4,828 
8,051 
7.153 
3,127 
4,  r99 
4.129 
3.S77 
6,211 

25, 748 
6,717 

17, 167 


r.,  443 
5,157 
3,678 
14, 331 
12,478 
4, 358 
3,873 
6,188 
4,00« 
3,124 


09,067 
15,083 
6,795 
18,266 
•6,463 
9,410 
4,233 
12,946 
8,238 
5,209 
2,609 
5,222 
8,974 
8,641 
8,122 
3,156 
11,327 
50,217 
3,493 
14,508 
363,591 


Harry  Howell. 

Clrctevflte 

8,744 

James  C.  Bay. 
F.  E.  Spoaimag.! 
James  ^/McLMe. 

Chas.  E.  Hiatt. 

Cleveland 

560,663 

C.  W.  Rankin. 

CIe^^eland  Heights 

2,955 

H.  P.  Harding. 

Clyde 

2,815 

A.  J.  Love. 

A.  8.  Webb. 

Columbus 

181,511 

JohnH.  Frauds. 

Edwin  D.  Piiaey. 

Conneaut 

8,319 

E.  D.  Williamsoo. 

Joe  R.  Nixon. 

Coshocton 

9,603 

C.  E.  Bryant. 

S.  L.  Sheep. 
W.  8.  Snipes. 

Crestline 

3,807 
3,028 

A.  G.  Welshimer 

CrooksvUle 

E.  D.  Bates. 

Joe  8.  Wray. 
C.  V.  Neuffer. 

Cuyahoga  Falls. . . 

4.020 

W.  H.  RicbardsoD. 

Dayton 

1        77 
27 
76 
38 
08 

Frank  W.MilW 

Fred  Terrell. 

DAHanrfi 

E.  W.  Howey. 
WfUiam  Mr^  Vvm» 

Frederick  Archer. 

Delawve 

H.  G.  Swanson. 

Delpbos 

Hu^  R.  Hlck- 
wTh.  Angel. 

R.  0.  Kittrell. 

DenniscHi 

George  W.Bradshaw. 

Dover • 

21 

S.O.Mase. 

R.  W.  Carver. 

East  Cleveland... 

79 

W.  H.  Kirk. 

A.  A.  Taylor. 

East  Liverpool... 

87 

F.  P.  Geittf. 
A.  D.  Lf3d. 

Kader  R.  Curtis. 

East  Palestine.... 

37 

Horace  SL-sk. 

East  Youngstown 

72 

W.M.C-ooTsen. 

J.  H.  Cowles. 

Eaton 

87 

John  O'Leary. 

R.  W.  Allen. 

Elmwood  Place.. 

23 

W.  8.  EversuD. 

W.  C.  Ariail. 

Elyria 

25 
58 

F.  M.  SheltoQ. 

A.  C.  Kerlcy. 

Findlay 

I.  F.  Mattesott. 

L.  M.  Epps. 

Fostoria 

97 
50 
38 
14 
60 

F.  H.  Warrtn. 

H.  B.  Pmith. 

Franklin 

G.  H.  Gerke. 

G.  B.  Philui>s. 

Fremont.... 

F.  P,  TimmnHL 

Frank  M.  Harper. 

Gallon 

J.  J.  Phillipe. 
O.  B.  Clifton. 

J.  U.  Allen. 

Gallipolis 

R.  M.  Wilson. 

Glrard 

36 
27 

H  '    '^-•^ 

T.Wingate  Andrews. 

Glouster 

M 

r.  C.  (Jrimn. 

GreeHPeld 

28 

E                     oo. 

D.  Matt.  Thompson. 

Greenville 

37 

M 

R.  H.  Bachman. 

Hnrailton 

79 
96 
47 
68 

D 

J.  N.  Hauss. 

Hillsboro 

O 

Frank  L.  Ashley. 

Ironton 

C.                            K. 

Jno.  J.  Blair. 

Jackson 

Js                    Kinnl- 

Charles  L.  Coon. 

son. 

R.  U.  Latham. 

Kent 

188 
[85 
[81 

Forrest  B.  Bryant. 
N.  E.  Hutchiosoo. 

Kenton 

Lakewood 

C.  P.  Lynch. 

Lancaster 

m 

188 
165 
iOS 
184 
139 

J.  R.  Clements. 

J.  M.  Martin. 

Ivcbanon 

C.  A.  Bruner. 

Nelson  San  vain. 

Leetonia 

W.  E.  Pfeister. 

P.  8.  Berg. 

Lima 

J.  E.  Collins. 

Arthur  Deamer. 

Lisbon 

Wm.  H.  Geiger. 
A.  L.  Heer. 

J.  Nelson  Kelly. 

Ivockland 

Norman  C.  Koontz. 

Logan 

150 
>30 
183 
'68 
>23 
32 
33 

L.  I.  Morse. 

C.  L.  Love. 

Ix>ndon 

W.  H.  Rice. 

L.  A.  White. 

liOrain 

D.  J.  Boone. 

0.  W.  llQnna. 

Mansneld 

H.  H.  Helter. 

C.  E.  Blume. 

Marietta 

B.  O.  Skinner. 

Marion 

Henry  A.  Hartman. 

Martins  Ferry 

W.  A".  Walls. 

Marys  viUe 

;76 

L.  B.  Demorest. 

H.  V.  Hotchkiss. 

Massillon 

178 

m 

Lewis  Edwin  York. 

B.  F.  Stanton. 

Medina 

W.  E.  Conkle. 

JohnA.McDoweU. 

Miamisburg 

Harris  V.  Bear. 

H.C.  Dictorich. 

Middleport 

94 

A.  W.  McKav. 

Geoffrey  F.  Morgan. 

Middletown 

52 

R.  W.  Solomon. 

U.  L.  Light. 

Mingo  Junction... 

M8 

Frank  Lmton. 

W.  A.  Zaiigg. 

Mor-  "  - 

r50 

O.  W.  Hoffman. 

J.  V.  Nelson. 

Moi 

187 

P.  C.  Zemer. 

R.  J.  Kiefer. 

Nai 

W7 

W.  R.  Ash. 

C.M.Carrick. 

Ne! 

t82 

D.  A.  Ferree. 

H.  B.  Alberty. 

Ne^ 

104 

O.  J.  Barnes. 

David  Bryant. 

Ne^ 

MS 

R.  M.  Marlowe. 

8.  A.  Gellett. 

Ne^ 

k59 

J.  E.  Way. 
Charles  F.  Umbach. 

J.  W.  Wyandt. 

Ne^ 

M2 

W.  W.  Borden. 

NUes .'..-,. 

m 

W.C.  Campbell 

J.  8.  Talbott. 

North  Baltimore.. 

W3 

J.  0.  Grimes. 

W.  E.  Artor. 

Norwalk 

15» 
[85 

C.  C.  Patterson. 

Wilson  Hawkins. 

N  or  wood ........ . 

W.  S.  C^dman. 

C.  V.  Scnscnbaugh. 

Oberlin 

166     Howard  L.  RavniaB. 

F.  J.  Prout. 

Orrville 

[01     M.C.Avery. 

Randall  J.  Condon. 

Painesville 

iOl  i  C.  C.  Underwood. 

1  Absent  on  leave.    R  S.  Jones,  acting. 
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Fiqaa 

Poinorov 

Fori  Ciinton 

Prrtsmouth 

Ravenna 

ReAling 

.'^t.  bernard 

St.  Marys.... 

.Sn  cm *....-. 

Sandusky 

^l;-»»' 

bidnoy 

Spring  leld 

Steuben  ville 

Strathers 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Torooto 

Troy 

Uhrl?hsville 

Upper  Sandusky 

Urbana 

Van  Wert 

Wadsworth 

Wapakoneta 

"Warren 

Wasbln<?tonC.H 

Wauseon i..- 

Wellston 

Wells  vine 

West  Park 

Willard 

Wilmington 

Woodslleld 

Wooster 

Xenia 

Youngstown 

Zanes  vilie 


OKULHOMA. 


Ada 

Altus 

Alva 

Anadarko 

Ardmore 

Bartlesviile.. 

Blackwell 

Cbickasha 

Claremore 

Ciinton 

Coaigate 

Durant 

EikCity 

El  Reno 

Enid 

Frederk;k 

Gutlirie 

Uartshome. .  ■ 

Ilobart 

Hugo 

Kiiigfisher 

Krel>3 

Lawton 

McAlester 

Mangum • 

Miami • 

Muskogee . 

Norman 

Nowata 

Oklahoma..-' 

Okmulfee 

Pauls  Valley., 

Pawhuska 

Perry 

PoncaCity... 
PurceU 


13,388 
4,023 
3,007 

23,481 
5,310 
3,985 
5,002 
5,732 
8,&43 

19,989 
4,903 
6,607 

46,921 

22,391 
3,370 

11,894 
168,497 
4,271 
6,122 
4,751 
3,779 
7,739 
7.157 
3,073 
5.349 

11,081 
7,277 
2,650 
6,875 
7,769 
3,179 
2,950 
4,491 
2,502 
6,136 
8,706 

79,066 

28,026 


George  C  Dietrich. 

C.  T.  Coates. 

J.  O.  Grimes. 

Frank  Appel. 

E.  ().  Trescott. 

J.  B.  Britton. 

J.  L.  Trisler. 

C.C.Mc  Broom. 

John  S.  Alan. 

Walter  S.Edmund. 

W.  H.  Maurer. 

Herbert  R.  MrVay. 
i  George  E.  McCord. 
I  Robert  L.  Erwin. 
I  W.  P.  Moody. 
I  Charles  A.  Krout. 
I  William  B.Guitteau. 
,  S.  r.  l>ennis. 

Charl-es  W.  Cookson. 
j  L.  K.  Everett. 

E.  H.  Brown. 
I.  N.  Koyser. 
David  B.  Clark. 
A.  W.  Elhott. 

F.  E.  Reynolds. 
I  H.  B.Turner. 

William  MK'lain. 
I  M.L.  Altstetter. 
S.  H.  Maharry. 
A.  D.  llorton. 
T.  J.  Williams. 
W.  C.  Kramer. 

E.  P.  West. 
R.  C.Maston. 
George  C.  Maurer. 
J.  R.  Patterson. 
N.  H.  Chaney. 

F.  C.  Kirkendall. 


J.  E.  Hickman. 
W.  H.  Decker. 
Albert  W.  Fanning. 
W.  H.  Bishop. 
C.  W.  Richards. 
F.  W.  Wenner. 
A.  J.  Lovett. 
William  F.  Ramey. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Davis. 
E.  H.  Hornbergor. 
A.  P.  Lever. 
George  C.  Rorie. 
Arthur  L.  Richards. 
C.  E.  Grady. 

E.  D.  Price. 
J.  O.  Shaw. 

H.  T.  Flaugher. 

F.  L.  Stamps. 
T.  E.  Bartlett. 
H.  Q.  Bennett. 
J.  E.  Arendell. 
W.  A.  Stackable. 
Hugh  A.  Carroll. 
W.  G.  Masterson. 
M.  P.  Smith. 

M.  R.  Floyd. 
Edwin  S.  Monroe. 
N.  H.  Edwards. 
H.  C.  Fisk. 
J.A.Whiteford. 
H.  B.  Bruner. 
John  T.  Butcher. 
Wm.  M.  Sinclair. 
A.  I.  Fleming. 
J.  N.  Hamilton. 
S.  C.  Herriu. 


Sapulpa 

8,283 
12,474 
3,444 
3,684 
2,891 
18,182 
4,082 
4,018 
2.928 
2,096 

4,275 
5,020 
9,599 
6,742 
4,552 
9,009 
3,S97 
2,758 
4,S43 

2,\m 

8,840 
4,287 
4.4CO 
207,211 
A,7:iS 
14,091 
4,b80 

51,913 
52.127 
2,649 
5,205 

n.ooo 

7,1W 
6.8.% 
5,f.01 
2,592 
3,796 
2,941 
4,317 
4.G34 
6,369 
3,535 
3,456 

12,191 
4,145 
6,323 
6,357 

32,810 
2,930 
3,572 
5,345 

5 

1 
7 
1 
} 
5 
} 
% 
I 
9 

9 
7 

5,250 
11,800 

9,615 
38,537 

3,326 

E.  B.  Gardner. 
Hu«[h  G.  Faust. 
£d  McCarrel 

Shawnee 

Stillwater 

Sulphur 

A.  C.  Floyd. 
W.  T.  Scott. 
E.  E.  OberhoItzM* 

Tahlequah 

Tulsa 

VInita 

C.  N.  Peak 

Wagoner 

George  M.Rydr^ 
D.  T.  Smith 

Waurika. 

Woodward 

OREGON. 

Albanv 

J.  W.  Tyler. 

C.  W.  Boetticher. 
Geo.  A.  Briscoe. 
H.  L.Hussong. 
A.  C.  Strange. 

J.  0.  McLaughlin. 
W.  R.  Rutherford. 
J.  G.  Imel. 
R.  II.  Dunbar. 
A.  C.  Hampton. 
F.  A.  Tiedgen. 
Wm.  Davenport 
F.  J.  Toor.e. 
Fred  P.  Austin. 

D.  A.  Grout 

Astoria 

Baker 

Corvallis 

Eugene 

Grants  Pass 

Klamath  Falls.... 

La  Grande 

Marshneld 

Medford 

Oregon  City 

'  Pendleton 

i  Portland 

.  Roseburg 

Aubrey  G.  Smith. 
J.  W.  Todd 

!  Salem 

The  Dalles 

PENNSYLVANU. 

Allentown 

Altoona. 

R.  L.  Kirk. 

H.  W.  Dodd. 
S.  H.  I^vton 

Ambler 

J.  M.  Fisher 

Ambridge 

Apollo 

Chas.  S.  McVay. 
Grace  Watt. 

Archbald 

W.  A.  Kelly. 
J.  C.  Welrick. 

Ashland 

Ashley 

A.  P.  C^ne. 
F.  D.  Ke^ock. 
William  F.  Voder. 

Aspiuwall 

Athens 

Austin 

H.  E.  Stover 

Avalon 

S.  Todd  Perley. 
Charles  Webber. 

A  voca 

Bangor 

J.  W.  Gruver. 

Barnesboro 

Beaver 

0.  W.  Stephens. 
Jonas  E.  Wagoner. 
Flovd  Atwell. 
Arthur  H.  Sloop, 
T.  E.  Garber 

Beaver  Falls 

Bellcfonte 

Bellevue 

Berwick 

J.  Y.  Shambach. 

Bethlehem 

Birdsboro 

BlairsviUe 

Blakcly    (P.    O., 
Peck  ville). 

Bloomsburg 

Brackcnridge 

Braddock 

Bradford 

James  N.  Mulr. 
A.  M.  Htakel. 
Harry  E.  Seville. 
H.  B.  Anthony. 

L.  P.  Sterner. 
Venetto  J.  Travis. 
F.  C.  SteltB. 
J.  F.  Buttcrworth. 
H.  E.  James. 
Louise  D.  Baggs. 
H.  R.  Looser. 
John  A  Gibson. 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Brook  vUlo 

Butler 

Canonsburg 

Carbon  Jale 

Carlisle 

F.  W.  McVay. 
Wm.  C.  Greenawalt 
John  C.  Wagner. 
Thomas  J.  George. 
W.  H.  Sprenkle 

H.  J.  Reinhard. 
U.  L.  Gordy. 
Thomas  L.  Pollock, 

Carnegie 

Carrick    (P.    0., 
Pittsburgh). 

Catasaqua 

Chambersburg — 
Charleroi 

Chester 

Charles  A.  Wagner 
F.  N.  Frits. 

Clairton 
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Clarion ........... 

2,612 
6,851 
8,155 
5.154 
11,084 
11,454 
12,845 
7,480 
2,670 
5,252 
5,991 
3,100 
4,583 
2,549 
7,517 
6,305 
2,«.M 
9,331 
8,174 
4,046 

3,326 
3,304 
12,623 
17,615 
16,727 
7,487 
6,046 
3,548 

28,523 
5,615 
3,330 
2, 5i*6 
8,407 

2,  587 

3,  \m 

3,501 

2,  yi6 

3,H^ 

66,  o2.> 

6,830 

3,637 

10,100 
4,8:.0 
6,749 
8,118 
9,767 
3,000 
6,197 
4,027 
3,504 
4,030 
5,401 
4,396 
6,540 

13,012 
5,  b09 
3,674 
7,057 

64,186 

30, 167 
3,734 

18,713 
2,945 
6,861 
6,749 
2,886 
8,^077 
2,968 
3  168 

W.  W.Elaenhart. 
Geocge  £.  Zexfoss. 
Sarah  Edwudfl. 
Jno.  E.  Gildea. 
H.  R.  Vanderslioa. 
Wm.  C.  Sampson. 
Stanley  P.  Aahe. 
A.  M.  Weaver. 
Wm.  Sbetlock. 

C.  E.  HUbom. 
Charles  Najde. 
L.  G.  Soper. 

J.  W.  Rutherfofd. 
R.  A.  Shields. 

D.  N.  Dieflcnbacher. 
Amos  Chamberlain. 
J.  C.  Bryson. 

P.  M.  Bnnnin. 
T.  M.  Gilland. 
C.  B.  Hanyen,  jr. 

A.  B.  Mover. 
Carmen  Ross. 
T.  T.  Allien. 
C.  F.  Hoban. 
C.  H.  Wolford. 
F.  J.  Re^an. 
J.  M.  Uhler. 
P.  H.  McCabe. 

Robert  E.  Laramy. 
n.  L.  Koons. 
Charles  A.  Gow. 
Frank  H.  Remaley. 
James  0.  Herman. 

E.  U.  Aumillcr. 
(liarlesF.  Becker. 
Howard  C.  Snyder. 
R.  W.  Clawges. 
Qtiy  K.  Bard. 

I.  B.  Bush. 
£.  S.  RkM. 

Elizabeth  DooghK. 

Port  Kckles. 
W.  W.  Irwin. 
Elmer  Jones.      , 
W.  R.  Trautman. 

C.  E.  Carter. 

F.  A.  Barkloy. 
N.  P  Luck«nbUl. 
R.  R.  Merrill. 

R.  H.  Biter. 
Helen  L.  C  ope. 
Joseph  0.  Boyle. 
H.  E.  Anderson. 
John  S.  Hart. 
Thos.  S.  March. 
0.  B.  Gerberich. 
H.  M.  B.  Lelin. 

A.  J.  Ent,^lisli. 
Frederick  E.  Downes. 

D.  A.  Ilarman. 
H.  J.  Barrett. 
Landis  Tanger. 
Russell  T.  Daviei. 

E.  R.  Barclay. 
Harry  V.  Herlinger. 
Samuel  Fausold. 

E.  W.  Long. 

B.  A.  Kline, 
wmiam  M.  Behler. 

Jersey  Sho*. 

Johnsonburf. 

Johnstown.. 

Junlato. 

6,881 
4,334 

66,482 
6,2S5 
6,636 
6,449 
4.311 
6,651 

47,227 
3.651 
4,066 
8,323 
9,288 

77 
!40 
24 
16 
81 
66 
72 
26 
>43 

;89 

A3 

m 

...  .02 
15,936 
3,952 
3,663 
12,780 
4,469 
3.562 
8,741 
6^74 
7,861 
7,460 
3,159 

7,240 
3,378 

11.775 
7.608 
3,964 

17,632 
4,241 
6,812 
8,338 
6,186 

18,877 
3,978 
8.329 

36.280 
7,707 

27,875 
8,729 

U,824 
2,672 
8,617 
8,436 

16,657 

U,324 
8,606 
2,622 
2,678 
4,338 
8,907 
3,967 
2.77» 

1,649,008 
3,686 
10,748 
4,976 
833,906 
16.287 

J.  G.  Dundon. 

(leurQeld 

(lirtonHfiichts... 
Coaldale 

8.  H.  Robb. 
H.  J.  Stockton. 
M.  B.  Wbi^and. 

(  oalesville 

Kane 

n.  O  Dietiieh. 

Columbia 

Kingston 

J.RichmcodMertaL 

(  onncllsvUle 

(  o>)l.iy ..... 

Kittanning 

KnoxvUle 

LMMster 

Ira  M.  Gast. 
A.  R.  Gilbert. 
H.  B.  Work. 

Coruoix>li8 

(  orry         .  ...... 

J.  WalUr  Gapp. 
Walter  L.  i'hiflps. 
Elmer  E.Kuntz. 
M.  L.  McCMm. 

R.  M.  Steele. 

Laosdowne 

Lansford .^ 

LarksviUe  (P.  O., 
Wllfees-Barre). 

Latrobe 

Lebanon , , . , 

CoiJdersport 

Cr.Jton 

Curwcnsville 

Danville 

Darby 

E.  M.  Balsbaogh. 

B.  U.  ShiSl. 
H.  S.  Boiune. 

Derry        

Leechburg 

Lehi«hton 

Lewisburg 

lye  wist  own ....... 

Lockhavtn 

Luzerne. 

Dickson  nty 

Donor** 

Dorranooton   (P. 
O.,    Wilkes- 

Barre) 

•W.  A.  Hutcbinsen. 
Clement  W.  Hunt 
Theron  G.  Osbocak 

Downin^town. ... 

Doylostown 

Diu>ois 

Lykens 

C.  H.  Auman. 

MrAdoo 

A.  T.  O'DooneU. 

McDonald 

McKeesport 

McKoee  Rocks.... 
MahanoyClty.... 
Mauch  Chunk.... 
Mayfield 

N.  G.  Parke, 

Dimmore , 

Duqiiesno 

DiTV^M 

Jos.  B.  Richey. 
T.  K.  Johnston. 
H.  A.  ODay. 
E.  P.  Heckert. 
A.  L.  McCarthy. 
Fdw.  Sargent. 
Ralph  Jacoby. 
William  C.  JosUn. 

Ettsi  (.  onemaugh . 
East    Mauch 

Chunk 

MeadviUe 

Eii.sion 

Mechanicsburg... 
Media 

East  fUttsbi2rj:b.. 

Erist  LStroudsburg. 

Edjrewood 

E'iuanisvillo  (P. 

Meyersdale 

Middlelown 

Millvale 

W.  II.  Kretchmao. 
H.  J.  Wickev. 
C.  C.  Wiliiamsoo. 

O  ,     Wilkcs- 

Millou 

Barre). 
Elizabethtown.. . 

Klwood  City 

Emuus 

Min.-sMillsCP.O., 
Wilkes-Barre). 

Minersvillo 

Monaea 

J^m  J.  Gallagher. 

Cbas-F.-Roudabosh. 
Geo.  L.  Hayes. 

E'uporium....... 

W  ouei»8en 

H   K   Gre«3. 

Ephrata 

MooongahelA 

Moosic 

R«nwick  G.  Dean. 

Erie..' 

Irvin  D.  latter. 

Etna(P.O.,Pittii^ 

burgh). 
ExeitT    (P.     0., 

PitLston). 
Farreli 

Mount  Carmel.... 

Mount  OUvtr 

Mount  Pleasant.. 
Mount  Union 

Wilbur  M.  Yeingst 
KClnnie  UUnger. 
H.  H.  De  Long. 
W.  P.  Hariey. 
Charles  R.  Stone. 

Ford  (  ity ^ 

Fon'St  (  ilv 

Nanticoke 

Nazareth. 

A.  P.  Diflcndafer. 
Frederick  A.  Mareks. 

iniikvilie 

FrjnkJin 

New  Brighton.... 

Newcastle 

Now  Kensington, 

Norristown 

Northampton 

North  Braddock.. 

North  East 

Northumberland . 
Oakmont 

6.  W.  Lvons. 
George  A.  iHcksoa. 
BcrUn  Empfield. 
Allen  S  Martin 

Fro(  .lom 

Frooland 

Gak'lon 

Gallitzin. 

G<'tlvsbiir^ 

Gilberton 

William  D.  Laodls. 
H.H.  Means. 
W.  J.  MeQoJston. 
Myron  Geddes. 
W.  Lee  Giimore. 

GirardvUle 

G]i'^si>ort 

Oil  City 

James  J.  Palmer. 

Cncn-^burg 

(Jr.Tn\ilie 

Old  Forge 

Olyphant 

Ftaiik  R.  Coyne. 
M.  W.  CumT™^>iP- 

(ir>vo  City 

1 .   u'ivcr 

Parkesburg 

Parnassus 

Parsons.  ••...... . 

L.  B.  C^l. 
R.  B.  Penfield. 

llurrisburg 

E.  A.  Evans. 

]i  uloton 

Patton 

William  Boasemua. 

iiollidaysburg 

)*niiu'3tead 

PenArjgyl 

Perkasie. .»..,,... 

Herbert  F.  Arnold. 
Lewis    H.    Wa^sn- 

Jloiiesdale 

Iliintiiigdon 

Indiana... 

Philadelphia 

PhilUps&icg 

Phoerfix^ilie 

Pitcairn 

horst. 
J«hn  P.  Garber. 

Ir.vin 

Isaac  DoughteiL 
C.  0  pierce. 

Jcaiinotte 

JouUiitown.,.,.. 
Jermyu ,„ 

Pittsburgh 

Pittston 

Wm.  M.  Pavidscn. 
D.  J.  Cray. 
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Plyraouth 

Torta'^e 

l'<''-t  Carbon , 

rou-to^«Ti 

roiisville 

<^iiaV.eriowu 

lian'r-in  (P.  O. 
liraddock). 

Reading 

Rcnovo , 

ReynoldSTlUe.  —. 

Ridrwav , 

Rochaster 

Royersford 

St.  Clair  (P.  O. 
Mount  Oliver). 

St.  Clair  (Schuyl- 
kill County). 

St.  Marys 

Sayre 

ScfanylkUlHavan. 

Scottdale 

ScrantoQ 

Sewickley 

Shamokin , 

Sharoii , 

Sharp  burg 

Sharpsxille 

Shenandoah , 

Shippt'M  s  bun; . . . . . 

Sliver  Creek , 

Slatin^ton , 

Somerset 

Soutli  Browns- 
ville. 

South  F6rk 

South  Williams- 
port. 

Spanzler , 

Sprins'City 

Steellon , 

Stro(i(l.>bure 

Bummit  HUl , 

Sunbtiry , 

Susquehanna 

Swl5^  ale 

Swovpr>ville  (P. 
O.Wilkes-Bar  re) 

Tamaijua 

Tarentum 

Taylor 


Throop 

TitiLv\ille 

Tovanda 

Turtle  Creek 

Tyrone 

lliionCity 

Uniontown 

Vandergrift 

Verona 

Warren 

Wa-hineton 

Waynesboro 

WavriRsburg 

Weatherly 

Wellslxn-o 

Wc:>t  Chester 

Wert  Homestead 
(P.  O.  Home- 
stead). 

West  Newton 

WestPiiiston...- 


2,054 
2,C78 
16,5«0 
»,23A 

S,801 
6,04d 

9ft,  071 
A,fi21 
8.  ISO 
6,408 
6,003 
3,073 
6^640 

6,456 

46 
26 
47 
5A 
«7 
79 
AS 
70 
53 
M 
74 
^7 
12 

12 
43 

4,692 
8,734 

2,700 
2,S80 
14,246 

4,a7y 

4,209 
18,770 
8,478 
7,8H1 
^896 

9,402 
1,414 
9,0d0 

33 
33 
«1 
96 
76 
84 
44 
14 
49 
>^0 
78 
09 
46 
01 
83 
87 
09 


6,846 


8.  L.  Smith, 
C.  F.  Kelt. 
Ira  A.  (;oSvS. 
W.  W.  Rupert. 
(J.  II.  Weiss. 
Frank  S.  Jackson. 
Carl  (t.  Leech. 
C.  L.  Wilson. 

Charles  8.  Foes. 
()eo.  A.  Mlncemoyci 
(J.  C.  Moofe. 
W.  M.  Peirce. 
8.  R.  Grimm. 
J.  A.  UhJand. 


'Hioiiias  O.  Jones. 

J.  J.  Lynch. 

1j.  Fdwln  De  Lanay. 

T.  A.  Hoover. 

J.  N.  Wan;;aman. 
Samuel  E.  Weber. 
OeorgeE.  Mark. 
Joseph  Howcrth. 
W.  T).  Gamble. 
John  J.  Donovan. 
Wm.  M.  Johuoton. 
J.  W.  Cooper. 
A.  I  ce  Shulenbocger. 
V.  P.  CauOeld. 
J.  W.  Suvder. 
F.  F.  Foltt. 
D.  1).  Wat  kins. 

W.  C.  Crawford. 
A.  B.  Elder. 

T.  J.  Sulliran. 
W.  E.  T)o  Tc.nck. 
I/.  E.  McCinnes. 
Robert  lirowiijr. 
11.  1).  Leveiicood. 
Walter  A.  t/cebey. 
A.  A.  Killian. 
C.  C.  Rel  o. 
Jo-seph  11.  Finn. 

J.  F.  Derr. 
A.  P.  Kudslev. 
WilUam    8.    Robin- 
son. 
John  J.  O'Hara. 
Henry  Pea-e. 
F.  A.  Qna'^kenbuah. 
W.  A.  Uo<l^ors. 
F.  M.  HaL-ton. 
M.  J.  Blanden. 
J.  H.  Alloniaa. 
Chas.  H.  <^mo. 
V.  (J.  Palmer. 
R.  T.  Adams. 
J.  C.  Stiers. 
J.  Clair  McCullough. 
R.  M.  Archibald. 
n.  Arthur  Fox. 
R.  L.  Butler. 
Addison  L.  Jooce. 
F.  L.  Rose. 


F.  H.  Painter. 
L.  P.  Blerly. 


Wilkep-Barre.... 

Wilkin^burg 

Williamsport 

Williamifiown... 

Wilriicrding 

Windber 

Wiuton 

Wvoiring 

York 


PH  I  LIFFIN  JB 

LSLANU8. 


Manila.. 


RHODE  ISLANP.^ 


Bristol 

BurriUvH]e(P.O. 

Harrlifville). 

Central  Falls 

Coventry 

Cranston  (P.   O. 

Providence ). 
Cuml>erland    (P. 

O.  Manville). 
East  Greenwich.. 
East  Proviilence.. 
Johnston  ( P.   O. 

Providence). 
Lincoln    (P.    O. 

Central  Falls). 

NewDOTt 

North  Kingston.. 
North  Provi<tence 
North  Smithf'cld 

(P.    O.    Woon- 

sorkot). 

Pawti;o;.ot 

Port-smnuth 

Proviilence 

Scituaie 

Smithlicld 

South  Kingnon.. 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Warwick 

Westerly 

West  Warwick... 
Woonsocket 


SOtTTH  CABOLINA. 


Abbeville 

Aiken 

Anderson 

BeimettevlUe. 

Camden 

Charleston.... 

Cheraw 

Chester 

I  Clinton 

Columbia 

Darlington... 

Ea'<Icy 

Florence , 

Gaflney 

GeorRotown... 

Greenville 

Greenwood... 

Laurens 

Marion 

Newberry. — 
Orangeburg... 


87,166 
IS,  034 
31,860 
2,004 
6,133 
8,013 
6,2K0 
3,010 
44,760 


234,400 


8,666 
7,878 

22,764 

6,848 
21,107 

10,107 

3,420 
16,808 
6,936 

9,S26 

27,140 

4,048 
6, 407 
2,699 


61,622 

2,681 
224,326 
8.403 
2,739 
6,176 
4,0.i2 
6,5So 
2B,b29 
8,696 


A 


1,126 


4,450 
8,911 
0,654 
2,046 
3,600 

68,833 
2,K73 
4,754 
8,272 

26,319 
8,789 
2,983 
7,057 
4,767 
6,630 

16,741 
6,614 
4,818 
8,844 
6,028 
6,906 


H.  H.  Zeiser. 
James  L.  AlllMa. 
F.  W.  Robbtns. 
Ira  C.  Miunmeriu 
Chas.  W.  Shaflee, 
W.  W.  Lanta. 
J.  J.  Judge. 
John  E.  Prati. 
A.  Wanner. 


Jm.  F.  Scouller. 


T.  H.  De  Coudres. 
Joseph  C.  Swecucy. 

Robert  K.  Bennett. 
Henry  M.  Walradt. 
John  K.  Femior. 

George  W.  Morris. 

Irving  C.  Phillioe. 
J.  R.D.Oldham. 
George  F.  \v>i>ton. 

John  L.  Smith. 

Herbert  W.  LiUL 
John  P.  Fogwell. 
August  Bcrau. 
Edgar  F.  Uamlin. 


Frank  O.  Draper. 
Isabella  G.Chjise. 
Isaac  O.  Win  slow. 
I.e.  Philli|)s. 
Clovis  W  .  Mit^helL 
William  A.  Hrady. 
Grace  M.  Covue. 
Lcroy  G.  iS(  iples. 
William  F.  Miner. 
Willard  H.  Ba-on. 
John  F.  Decri.'ig. 
Wendell  A.  'Jov^ry 


D.  R.  Riser. 

W.  Jay  Mcr.arity. 

E.  C.  M( Canls. 
K.  D.  Scnn. 

J.  G.  Kich.^ds,jr. 
A.  B.  Rhett. 
8.  A.  Merchant. 
W.  H.  McNairy. 
A.  C.  Daniel. 
W.  H.  Hand. 
J.  C.  Daniel. 
Geo.  W.  Coggln. 
W.  L.  Brookcr. 
J.  H.  Wlthoi^pooo. 
Wm.  C.  Bynum. 
J.  L.  Maim. 
W.  W.  Nickels. 
Joseph  T.  Spean. 
T.  C.  Easterling. 
O.  B.  Cannon. 
A.  J.  Thackstoo.  - 


1  For  othir  Bhoda  laland  saperintendents  se«  p.  6ft. 


•  Part  of  Warwkdcin  1910. 
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City. 


Popula- 
tion, 
census  of 
1910. 


Supoiintendent  or  su- 
pervising principal. 


aty. 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1910. 


Superintendent  or  su- 
pervising principeL 


SOUTH  CAROUNA- 

continued. 


RorkHlll.... 
Spartanburg.. 

Sumter 

Union 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aherdpen..., 
Brookings.. 
Doadwood.., 
Huron...,. - 

Lead 

Madison 

Mitchell 

Pierre 

Rapid  City. 

Rediieia 

Sioux  Falls. , 
Watertown. 
Yankton... 


Bristol 

Chattanooga. . 
Clirksville — 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

CovinRton . . . . 
J^vcrsburc — 
Favttt^vlUe . . 

Franklin 

Karriman. ... 
Humboldt — 

Jackson 

Johnson  City . 

Knoxvllle 

Lafollette 

l^banon 

Lenoir  City... 

Memphis 

Morristown... 
Murfrcrt?boro. 

Nashville 

Paris 

Piiloskl 

Rockwood . . . 
Sht'lby\ille... 
Tullahoma. .. 
Union  City... 


TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Amarillo.... 

Austin 

Ballinper  — 

Ray  City 

l3(  aumont. . . 

iJoovillc 

Bolton 

B.is  Sprmg.. 

liooham 

Bowie 

Bnidv 

lironnam-... 
Brownsville. 
Brown  wood . 

Br't-an 

Calvert 

Cameron.... 
Childress-... 
Cleburne.... 

Coleman 

Comanche... 
Commerce..  • 


7,216 
17,517 
8,109 
5,623 


10,753 
2,971 
3,653 
6,791 
8,392 
3,137 
6,516 
3,656 
3,854 
3,060 

14,094 
7,010 
3.787 


7,184 
44,604 
8,548 
5,549 
5,754 
2,990 
4,149 
3,439 
2,924 
3,061 
3,446 
15,779 
8,502 
36,346 
2,816 
3,659 
3,392 
131,105 
4,007 
4,679 
110,364 
3,881 
2,928 
3,660 
2,H69 
3,049 
4,387 


9,204 
9,957 

29,860 
3,536 
3,156 

20,640 
3,269 
4,164 
4,102 
4,844 
3,874 
2,669 
4,718 

10,517 
6,967 
4,132 
2,579 
3,263 
8,818 

10,364 
3,046 
2,756 
2,818 


R.  C.  Burts. 
Frank  Evans. 
S.  H.  Edmunds. 
Davis  Jeffries. 


Jos.  T.  Glenn. 
S.  E.  Hargis. 
H.  Nienhuis. 
Bruce  Francis. 
F.  A.  Henderson. 
June  Emry. 
J.  C.  Lindrey. 
R.  E.  Rawlins. 
Robert  B.  Irons. 
Carl  M.  Balr. 
A.  A.  McDonald. 
T.  A.  Harmon. 
Claude  W.  Street. 


Ralph  B.  Rubins. 

C.  H.  Winder. 

A.  J.  Smith. 

D.  C.  Arnold. 
R.  L.  Harris. 

B.  O.  Duggan. 
Walter  M.  Campbell. 
Geo.  C.  Simmons. 
R.  V.  Kennedy. 
Dudley  8.  Tanner. 
H.H.  Ellis. 
Charles  E.  Dryden. 
D.  M.  Andrews. 

W.  E.  Miller. 
P.  W.  Kerr. 
W.  L.  Harris. 
J.  H.  Jarvls. 
Wharton  S.  Jones. 

C.  C.  Sherrod. 
J.  C.  Mitchell. 
H.  C.  Weber. 
M.  M.  Phillips. 
F.  E.  Ranck. 

N.  A.  Stead  man. 
R.  T.  Allen. 
T.  J.  J  otson. 
A.C.  Nute. 


R.  D.  Green. 
M.  H.  Duncan. 

A.  N.  McCallum. 
J.  M.  Skinner. 
D.  R.  Hibl)ctts. 
H.  F.  Triplett. 
W.  E.  Madderra. 
L.  H.  Hubbard. 
M.  H.  Brasher. 
H.  D.  Fillers. 

T.  P.  Walker. 
W.  L.  Hughes. 
Joseph  C.  Tucker. 
I>iEEio  M.  Barbour. 
J.  W.  Page. 
W.  C.  Lawson. 
H.  F.  Saunders. 
J.  E.  Watts. 

B.  M.  Harrison. 
Emmett  Brown. 

C.  H.  Hufford. 
R.  F.  HoUoway. 
A.  L.  Day. 


TEXAfl—COntd. 

Corpus  Christl.... 

Corsicana 

Crockett 

Cuero 

Dalhart 

Dallas 

Denison 

Denton 

Dublin 

Eagle  Pass 

I  El  Paso 

I  Ennis 

Fort  Worth 

Gainesville 

Galveston 

Georgetown 

Goniales 

Greenville , 

Hillshoro 

Houston 

Houston  Heights . 

Jacksonville 

Jefferson 

Laredo 

Ix>ckhart 

I^ngview 

LufMn 

McKinney 

Marhn 

Marshall 

Mart 

Mexia 

Mineral  Wells 

Mount  Pleasant. . 

Na?ogdodies 

Navasota 

New  Braunfcls... 

Orange 

Palestme 

Paris 

Plain  view 

Port  Arthur 

Quanah 

San  Angelo 

San  Antomo 

San  Marcos , 

Seguin 

Sherman 

Smith  vllle , 

Snyder 

Stamford 

Stephen  ville 

Sulphur  Springs.. 

Sweetwater 

Taylor 

Teagiie 

Temple 

Terrell , 

Texarkana 

Tyler 

Uvalde 

Vernon 

Victona 

Wa?o 

Waxahachie...... 

Weatherford 

Wichita  Falls 

Yoakum 


UTAH. 

American  Fork.. 

Bingham 

Brigham 

Eureka 

Lehi 

Logan 


8,222 
9,749 
3,947 
3,100 
2,580 

92,104 

13,632 
4,732 
2,551 
3,536 

39,279 
5,669 

73,312  j 
7.624  I 

36,981  I 
3.096 
3,139 
8,850  ' 
6, 115  , 

78,800 
6,984  , 
2.875  - 
2,515 

14,855 
2,945  ■ 
5,155 
2,749 
4,714  . 
3,878 

11,452 
2.939 
2,694 
3,950 
3,137 
3,369 
3,284 
3,165 
5,527 

10,482 

11,269 
2,829 
7,663 
3,127 

10,321 

96,614 
4,071 
3,116 

12,412 
3,167 
2,514 
3,902 
2,561 
5,151 
4,176 
5,314 
3,288 

10,993 
7,050 
9,790 

10,400 
3,096 
3,195 
3,673 

26,425 
6,205 
6,074 
8,200 
4,657 


2,707 
2,881 
3,685 
3,416 
2,964 
7,fi23 


W.  D.  Notlcy. 
J.  E.  Blair. 
Donald  McDonald. 

A.  S.  BudL 
J.  A.  Webb. 
J.  F.  Kunban. 
Frank  B.  Hughes. 
J.  W.  Beaty. 

S.  L.  Wolfe. 
O.  B.  M.  Snyder. 
R.  J.  Tigbe. 
J.  D.  Co?Wan. 
M.  H.  Moore. 

0.  E.  Perrls. 
John  W.  Hopkms. 
M.  A.  Cannon. 
K.  A.  Jones. 

L.  C.  Gee. 
W.  T.  Lofland. 
P.  W.  Horn. 
S.  P.  Waltrip. 

B.  M.  GramJng. 
A.  E.  Thxy. 

L.  J.  Christen. 
T.  A.  Fisher. 
8.  J.  Blocher. 

1.  A.  Coston. 
J.  S.  Carlisle. 
A.  C.  Ferguson. 
J.  P.  Glasgow. 
J.  G.  Toland. 
Frederick  B.Elliott. 
E.  O.  McNew. 

A.  V.  Peterson. 
R.  F.  Davis. 

J.  T.  Davis. 

B.  Holekamp. 
E.  B.  Stover. 
Luther  B.  GilL 
J.  G.  Wooten. 
H.  P.  Webb. 
G.  M.  Sims. 

J.  W.  O'Banion. 
FeUx  E.  Smith. 
Charles  8  Meek. 

E.  M.  Day. 

R.  E.  L.  Adams. 
J.  C.  Pyle. 
L.  W.  Land. 
8.  L.  Kieves 
J.  W.  Teasley. 
Heiuy  Sims 

F.  V.  Garrison. 
D.  A.  Clark. 

J.  E.  Watts. 
J.  D.  Bramlette. 
W.  W.Clemmt. 
8.  M.  N.  Marrs. 
Geo.  H.  Carpenter. 
T.  H.  Shelby. 

A.  W.  Evans. 

B.  F.  Sisk. 
V.  L.  GrilHn. 
B.  B.  Cobb. 
O.  B.  Winn. 
T.  W.  Stanley. 
T^  Clark 

J.  H.  Burnett 


James  H.  Walker. 
Lars  W.  Nielsen. 
C.  H.  SUdmore. 
I.  L.  WiUiamsoo. 
A.  F.  Yates. 
Henry  Peterson. 
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Uumj 

Nephl 

Ogdeo 

Park  City 

Provo 

Richfield 

Salt  Lake  aty.... 

Spanisb  Fork 

SpringviJJe 

Too«te , 

TERMONT.l 

Berre 

Barton 

Bellows  Falls..... 

Benningtoo 

Brandon 

Brattleboro 

Burlington 

Winooski 

Derby 

Essex , 

Fair  Haven, 

Hardwick 

Hartford 

Lrnilon 

lOddtebury 

Uontpelier 

MoiT&townCP.  O, 

MorrisvUlo). 

Newport 

Northfleld 

Poultney 

Proctor 

Randolph 

Richford 

Rockingham(P.O. 

Bellows  Falls). 

Rutland 

Bt.  Albans 

St.  Johnsbury 

Springfield 

Ewanton 

Waterbnry 

West  Rutland.... 

Woodstock 

VIRGINIA. 

AlpTandria 

Bedford 

Bfe  Stone  Gap..., 

Bristol 

Buena  Vista. 

Charlottesville 

Clifton  Forge 

Covin|jton 

Danville 

Farmville 

Predericksborg . . . 

Hampton. 

Harrisonburg..... 

I^xington 

Lynchburg 

Ntarion 

MartlnsviUe 

Newport  News... 

Norfolk 

Petersburg  ..••  ^ . 

Portsmouth 

Pulaski 


4,057 
2,759 

36,580 
3  439 
t,925 
2,650 

92,777 

8,356j 
2,753 


10,734 
3,346 
4,883 
8,698 
2,712 
7,541 

20,468 


4,520 
3,620 
2,714 
3,095 
3,201 
4,179 
3,204 
2,848 
7,866 
2,652 

3,684 
3,226 
3,G44 


C.  E.  Caufln. 
Ray  Stewart. 
Henry  C.  Johnson. 
James  L.  Keams. 
L.  E.  Eggertsen. 
Jos.  A.  Anderson. 
Ernest  A.  Smith. 

J.  Preston  Creer. 

J.  U.  Hicks. 


Carroll  H.  White. 

C.  L.  Erwln. 

(See  Rockingham.) 

A.  W.  Varney. 

M.  A.  Sturtevant. 

Florence  M.  Well- 
man. 

Merritt  D.  Chitten- 
den. 

George  R.StackpoIe. 
;  E.  A.  Hamilton. 
Mhmie  E.  Havs. 
W.  H.  Ilosmer. 
C.  L.  Cowlcs. 
Nelson  J.  Whitehill. 
M.  E.  Daraiels. 
Arthur  W.  Eddy. 
S.  C.  Hutchinson. 
Carlton  D.  Howe. 

E.  A.  Hamilton. 
J.  Allen  Hunter. 
W.  H.  Hosmor. 


2,871     W.  A.  Boob©. 


3»191 
2,907 
6,207 

13.546 
6.381 
8,098 
4,784 
3,628 
3,273 
3,427 

2,545 


George  W.  Patterson. 
Edwin  F.  Greene. 
W.  C.  McGinnis. 

David  B.  Locke. 
George  S.  Wright. 
Walter  H.  Young. 
Her]>ert  D.  Casey. 
Homer  E.  Hunt. 
Martin  W.  Chaffee. 
Philip    R.    Leaven- 
worth. 
Everett  V.  Perkins. 


W.  H.  Sweeney. 

C.  M.  Abbot. 
Owen  R.  Easlev. 
F.  B.  Fitzpatrick. 
J.  P.  McCIuer. 
James  G.  Johnson. 
R.  C.  Bowton. 

J.  G.  Jeter. 

F.  H.  Whcatley. 

P.  T.  Atkinson. 

E.  F.  Birckhcad. 

J.  M.  Willis. 

W.  H.  KcLster. 

Harrington  Waddcll. 

E.  C.  Glass. 

B.  E.  Copenhaver. 

W.  B.  Gates. 

D.  A.  Dutrow. 
Richard  A.  Dobie. 
Frank  M.  Martin. 
H.  A.  Hunt. 

E.  L.  Darst. 


Radford 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Salem 

South  Boston. . 

Staunton 

Suffolk 

Williamsburg.. 

Winchester 

Wythe  ville.... 


WASHINOTGN. 


Aberdeen , 

Anacortes 

Bellingham. .... 

Bremerton , 

Centralia , 

Chehalis 

CleElum. 

Colfax 

Ellensburg 

Everett , 

Hillyard 

Hoquiam. 

Olympia 

Port  Townsend. 

Pullman 

Puyallup 

(  Renton , 

Roslyn , 

Seattle 

Snohomish 

South  Bend 

Snokane 

Tacoma, 

V^ancouver 

Walla  Walla.... 

Wenatchee 

Yakima 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Bcnwood 

Bluefleld 

Charleston 

Charles  Town.. 

Chester 

Clarksburg 

Davis 

I  Elkins 

'  Fairmont 

Grafton 

Hinton 

Huntington... 

Kevser 

Mcitfeehen 

Mannineton . . . 

Martinstmrg... 

Morgan  town... 

Moundsville . . . 

Parkersburg... 

Princeton 

Richwood 

Sfstersville 

Wellsburg 

Wheeling 

Williamson 


WISCONSIN. 


Anligo 

Api'Ioton 

Ashland 

Baraboo 

Beaver  Dam.. 


4,202 
127,628 

34.874 
3,849 
3,516 

10,604 
7,008 
2,714 
5,864 
3,064 


4,976 
11,188 
22,996 
2,662 
3,184 
9,201 
2,615 
6,260 
9,711 
7,563 
3,6.56 
31,161 
3,705 
2,921 
2,672 
10,698 
9,150 
8,918 
17,842 
3,027 
3,061 
2,684 
4,189 
41,641 
3,561 


J.  P.  Whitt. 
J.  A.  C.  Chandler. 
D.  E.  McQuilkin. 
R.  E.  Cook. 
H.  J.  Watkins. 
J.  P.  Neff. 
Jos.  L.  Bell. 
H.  W.  Vaden. 
Leslie  D.  Kline. 
J.  A.  C.  Hurt. 


0( 
W 
Ei 
V 
E< 
R 
Q 
J. 
Li 
A 
Tl 
F. 
CI 
H 
J. 
E 
F. 

Fi 

C.  W.  Hodge. 
Jos.  R.  McOrdle. 
OrvUle  C.  Pratt. 
Wm.  F.  Geiger. 
C.  W.  Shumway. 
W.  M.  Kern. 
(Juy  W.  Bohannaa 
A.  C.  Davis. 


Floyd  Hani  fan. 
Edwin  C.  Wade. 
Geo.  S.  Laidley. 
Wright  Denny. 
Elmer  E.  Oldakcr. 
J«  A.  Jackson. 
C.  F.  Lee. 
W.  W.  Trent. 
Otis  G.  Wilson. 
L.  W.  Bums. 
H.  F.  Griffey. 
C.  L.  Wright. 
J.  C.  Sanoers. 
Floyd  Hani  fan. 
David  A.  Ward. 
Wm.  C.  Morton. 
R.  C.  Smith. 
H.  V.  Merrick. 
H.  E.  Odgers. 
J.  N.  Hoy  man. 
A.  F.  Shroyer. 
W.  W.  Strain. 
W.  N.  Bectham. 
C.  E.  Githens. 
A.  C.  Davis. 


7, 196  I  Ernest  Her. 

16.773     Carrie  E,  Morgaa. 

11,594  I  V.  T.  Thayer. 
f},324     A.C.  KingsfonL 
0,  Tob     George  R.  Ray. 


>  For  other  Vermont  superintendents,  see  pp.  09-70. 
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XIII.— SUF«WNTBNJ>BNT8   07  PoBUC  SCHOOLS  IK  CrOBB  AlfD  T0WN8 — CoOtd. 


City. 

Popula- 
tion, 

•ansusof 
1910. 

Superintendent  or  so- 

<Mj. 

Popular 

tfon, 
c«08n»of 

1910. 

^^i^^^tsingprtiHipaL 

WISCONSIN— con. 
Bclolt 

--  128 

219 
B8I 

538 

691 

F.  E.  Conversa. 
F.  Stanley  Powlei. 
Fred.  L.  Witter. 
Geo.  0.  Bantis«. 
John  Dixon. 
Jesse  F.  Corv. 

WISCONSOf-CQIL 

Prairie  dn  Ghfaai.. 
Racine 

m 
m 

Mb 
07 
188 

KS2 
r39 
t2S 
198 
A2 

r73 

175 
162 
"61 

f«^^»ti%i»M  «nml«s» 

Rprlin 

F.  M.  JLongaiMekiK. 

Burlington 

(  hipi>ewa  Falls... 

Columbus 

Cudahv 

RhinelaBdcr. 

Rice  Lake 

;  Richland  Center.. 
Ripon 

A.B.01«^^* 
W.  P.  colbum. 
Beary  J.  Steapa. 
John  P.  BaUsi^M. 
L.  P.  Ooodriflii. 

T>o  Tore 

177  1  A.  L.  Simon. 
310  ,  W.  A.  Clark. 
513  ,  F.  0.  Holt. 
797  !  J.  E.  Roberta 
S77  1  K-  H.  Miles. 

V.'Mx  Claire 

Shawano......... 

Frad  0.  Bislwp. 
W.  P.  Bo«m3iL 
Fred  W.  Hein. 
Frank  C.  Bray. 
W.  I.  WTilte. 

t(J2:(?rton 

Fonddu  Lac 

Sheboygan 

South  Milwaukee. 
Sparta. 

Grand  Rapids.... 

Green  Bay 

Hartford 

Ml 

E.  G.  Doudna. 

Stanley 

236  1  A.  W.  Burton. 
aS2    (  harlca  H.  Karah. 
SIO     Ira  0.  Hubbard. 

Stevens  Point 

Stoughton 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Superior 

H.  C.  Snyder. 
CL  J.  Andarson. 

liudaon 

m  \  R.  Soukup. 
184     J.  C.Mtiore. 

Janesvillo 

994 
582 
717 

m 

-      17 
19 
31 

10 
88 
81 
38 
89 
57 
25 
10 
34 
S3 
54 
29 
B3 
S2 
M 
iO 

}      3,792 

H.  H.  Faust. 
Will  G.  Balkmtine. 
Leo  G.  SchuasmttUL 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brad- 
ford. 

B.  E.  McCormiok. 
J.  M.  Beck. 

R  "   '^~'' 

P 
0 
D 
0 
E 
H 
M                       '. 

W      

Paul  F.  Nevermaa. 

C,  F.  Hedges. 
W.  S.  F»d. 
Fred  J.  Holt. 

E.  F.  Strong. 
M.  N.  Maclver. 

F.  V.  Powell. 
CA.Bubado. 
C.  C.  Bishop. 

/Joseph  E.  Barber. 
\EarIWiosJer. 

JeHcrson 

il9 
07 
80 
30 
» 
40 
89 
«3 
«0 
46 
45 
.  CH 

2,639 

4^2» 

s,7n 

8,i08 

F.  M.  Bray. 
Harmon  F.  SdielL 
Wm.  T.  Darling. 
C.  K.  Halten 
Thomas  J.  Bcrta. 
J.  R.  wmiaras. 
F.  G.  SchneUor. 

Kaukauna 

Kenosha. 

Tomahawk 

Two  RiTors 

Washbuni. 

Watcrtown....... 

Waukesha 

Waupaca......... 

Wftiiptm,,....,., , 

Wausau......... 

Wauwatoaa. 

WestAlUs. 

Whitewater 

WYOMora. 

Casper 

Chevenne , 

La  Crosae...  .>.... 

Lake  Geneva 

Madison 

Maailowoe. 

Marinette 

Lame  F.  Smith. 
Silas  B.  Tobey. 
Philip  A.  KoH). 
T.  J.  Jonea. 

MarshfiekL 

Motiaaha 

V  nomonje 

MtaiJl 

MihvaukiM^ 

Mineral  Point 

Monroe 

C.  W.  RIttenbuif. 

Gaai«e  WUder. 
IraB.  Fee. 

Noenah 

New  London 

Oeonomowoc 

Evans  ton. 

Laramie 

C.  C.  Voeller. 

C.  B.  EddieblutiB. 

Oconto 

Rawlins 

RockSprlnp 

C.  L.  Martin. 

Oshkosh 

0.  P.  Munson. 

Platteville 

J.  J.  Early. 

Plymoutii 

Portaee 

Port  \va5hIn?ton: 
District  No.  1. 
District  No.  4. 

XIV.— Assistant  and  District  Supbbintbkdbnts  of  Schools  in  Cities  of  Ota 

26,000  Population. 

(Aasistaat  superintendents,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 


City. 


Asaiatant  superintvideDta 
fAd  name  or  number  of  the 
dist^ct  or  division  over 
which  they  have  charge. 


Assistant  superlntendenta 
and  name  or  n*miber  oi  th« 
district  or  divisioD  over 
which  they  have  cbarse. 


Birmlnghsm,  Ala.. 

Mobile,  Ala 

Ik'rkeJer,  Cal 

Ivos  ^\jigele>,Cal... 


Oakland,  Cal 

Saframento,  Cal... 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


C.B.  Glenn 
C.  F.  Vi^or. 
M.  C.  James. 
J.  B.  Monlux,  deputy. 
M.C  Bettinger. 
Susan  M.  Dorsay. 
L.  B.  Avery. 
E.  Morris  Co.\. 
Mrs.  M.R.O'NeU. 
R.  H.  Webster. 
Wm.  B.Howard. 
Archibald  J.  Cloud. 
Wm.  H.  De  lielL 
MaryMagner. 


San  Jose,  Oal 

Denver,  Colo 

Bridgeport,  Conn. . . 
New  BriUln,Conn. 
New  Haven,  Coon . 


WJmington,  Dal . . 
Washington,  D.C. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  (Ja 

Pavannah.  Ca 

BioomiagtQn,Ill. 


Digiti 


Anna  Darling. 
Wm.  H.  SmUay. 
E.E.Cortriglit. 
EUa  A.  Fallon. 
J.  C.  Knowlton. 
C.C.Ru.ssell. 
J.  C.  McCarthy. 
Bessie  De>*ine. 
Stephen  E.  Kramflr. 
B.  C.  Bruee. 
Chas.  8.  Culver. 
T.  H.  Garrett. 
F.  H.  Ferguson. 
Mary  A.  Kromer. 
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XIV. — ^Assistant  and  Dibtrict  Sutbrintkn dents  op  Sca^oui  m  Citibs  of  Oveb 
25,000  Population — Continued. 

lAsafafamt  auperintradfints,  imlteB  otherwise  speclfiad.] 


City. 


UJ.O,  111.. 


Deratnr,  Til- 

EHrin,  III 

Evanston,  III.: 

I)istrietNo.75. 

District  No.  76. 

Joliet,  111 

•  EvansvUle,  Ind... 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Tcrre  Ilaiite,  Ind. 
Da^  enport,  Iowa. . 
Des  Moines, Iowa. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.. 
Louis  vale,  Ky 


New  Orleans, La.. 

Shreveport,  La.... 

Portland,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md .  • . . 


Boston,  Mass.. 


Cambndire,  Mass... 
1     erett,  Ma^.... 
FbII  Ri'.or,  Mass. 
llolvote,  Mass 
i  uwrence,  M— 
I  ynn.  Mass... 
New  Bedford, 

New  ton.  Mass 

Spriugiield,  Mass .. 
Worcester,  Umsh..,. 

E attic  Creak,  MkJh. 
Detroit,  Mich 


Grand  Kapids  ,Mlch 
Jackson,  Mioh... 


Assistant  superintendents, 
and  name  or  number  of  the 
district  or  dlviston  over 
which  they  have  charge. 


Sanuiel  B.  AiUsoo. 
Ernest  E.  Cole. 
WiUiam  tf .  Roberts. 
District  saperinteodents: 
EliaC.  Sullivan,  District 

No.i. 
Rufus  M.  Hitch,  District 

No.  2. 
Charles  D.  Lowry,  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 
Eliwbeth    W.    Murphy, 

District  No.  4. 
Ilenry  G.  Clark,  District 

No.  5. 
John  n.  Stube,  District 

No.  6. 
Frederick  M.  Sissoo,  Dla- 

trict  No.  7. 
Minnie   R.   Cowen,    Dis- 
trict No.  8. 

District  No.  9. 

Martha  V.    BLshop,  Dis- 
trict No.  10. 
Katherino  Hamilton. 
Jennie  E.  Tazewell. 

Frances  C.  Robertson. 

B.  n.  Conine. 
J.  F.  Skeel. 
Bell  Cafloc. 
A.S.HurroU. 
Laura  Pra'.ee. 
T.  M.  Tilley. 
Abi^aU  C>.  Sheriff. 
J.  W.  Studebaker. 
R.  L.  naniilton. 
District  iup<?riuiendeat3: 

Ida  Rudolph. 

Mi»  M.  Semonin. 

Marian  Curry. 

C.  K.  Aokle^-. 

B.  W.  Hartley. 
Nicholas  iJatior. 
Paul  B.  Ilahaas. 
A.J.Caldv/oU. 

Helen  M.  liobinsen,  deputy. 
Charles  A.  A.  J.  Miller. 
Robert  W.  Flliott. 
Rowland  Wails. 
Andrew  J.  Piotsch. 
Joseph  C.  Hands. 
John  A.  Korff. 
Mary  C.  Melliu. 
.'.  E.  Burke. 
A.  L.  Rafter. 

F.  W.  Ballou. 

C.  M.  Heriihy. 
Abble  A.  Smith. 
Mary  A.  Mugan. 
Jennie  E.  ScoUey. 
Leila  M.  Lamprey. 
WUmer  Klnnan. 
Josephine  Stuart. 
Mabel  C.  Bragz. 
Bertha  MoConlcey. 
John  F.Gannon. 
Alice  Louise  Harria 
Walter  8.  Youm;. 
Dessalee  R.  Dudley 
Frank  Cody. 

O.  O.  Frederick. 
Chas.  L.  Spain. 
Mrs.  T.  Townsend. 

G.  L.  McCuBoch. 


Minneapolis,  M<i?n 
St.  Paul,  A  mn.... 


Kan«;asCitv,Mo. . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


Butte,  Mont 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Hobokeil.  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J... 
Newark,  NJ 


Pas.saic,  N.  J , 

We  t  Holwken.N.J 
Mount  Vernon, N.Y, 
New  Rochelle,N.Y 
New  York,  N.Y.... 


Rochester,  N.Y.. 
Yonkcrs,  N.Y... 


Charlotte,  N.C... 
Cinrinnatl,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . 


Columbus.  Ohio.. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg... 

Easton,  Pa 

Johnstown,  Pa... 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Assistant  supmntendents, 
and  name  or  number  oi  the 
di>trul  or  divi{4on  over 
which  they  have  charge. 


W.  F.  Web  tor. 

Elx7abo'th  Hall. 

Flora  K.  Pope. 

H.  V ,  Kustace. 

L.  L.  Evorlv. 

Jennie  R.  Fnddis, 

Katheriiie  Ha  mltoo. 

J   II.  Marklov. 

Chas.  F.  Alt.' 

C.  G.  RathmaoB. 

W.  J.  8.  Brvan. 

Geo.  Piatt  Knox. 

Henry  J.  Gerling. 

Eiea  Shearer. 

BelhJ  M.  Rvan. 

J.  F.  Bran.lt. 

E.  A.  Murphy 

J.  Wilmer  Kennedy. 

E.  K.  Se.xton. 

C.  I.  Sblrley. 

Abbie  L.  T>av. 

Elliott  J.  Toinlin^'On. 

Ida  E.  Roger. 

Mary  R.Caiamberiiii. 

Associate  superiut  ei  un-nts: 

Andrew  W.  Ed>on. 

William  McAmlrow. 

Clarence  E.  Ml'K  ww 

Edward  B.  Shail^-    . 

Oustave  Straubeumullec. 

John  L.  Tild-lev. 

Wm.  J.  O'.'^hea. 
Alfred  P.  Flotclior. 
Thos.  P.  O'Ucm. 
L.  F.  Hodge. 
Bertha  SmiMi. 
Alexander  iiraliam. 

E.  D.  Roberts. 
AnnaE.  Lonan. 
R.  8.  Jones.i 

A.  C.  Eldridge. 

F.  E.  Clerk. 
Catlierine  T.  Bryca. 
E.  A.  Peterson. 

A.  W.  Castlo. 
C.  H.  Fullf  rtoru 
H.  S.  Hutchins. 
E.  H.  Whitney. 
Charles  A .  Kice. 
A.  J.  La  Barrc. 
Arthur  F.  ra>nic.« 
Associate  suwrintendents: 
G<>or^e  Wheeler. 
Oliver  P.  Coriiman. 
Albert  H.  liaub. 
Louis  Nusl>aum. 
Theo.  L.  MacDowell. 
Dfatrict  superintendf'T't^;: 
Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Dis- 
trict No.  1. 
John    Christopher,     Dis- 
trict No.  2. 
William  W.  Brown,  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 
John  L.  Shroy,   District 

No.  4. 
M    C.    Cooper,    District 

No.  5. 
Charles  H.  Brel.s(ord,  Dis- 
trict No.  6. 
Armand  J.  Gerson,  Dis- 
trict No.  7. 
H.  White,  District  No.  8. 
8.  L.  Chew,  District  No.  9. 


^Dtpoty  soperintendenl. 


Associate  snpariptandent. 
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XIV.— Assistant  and  District  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  Cities  of  Otii 
25,000  Population— Continued. 

[Assistant  superintendents,  unless  otherwise  specified.) 


Assistant  superintendents, 

Assistant  saperinteodatis, 

aty. 

and  name  or  number  of  the 

nty. 

and  name  ornumber  ol  thi 

district    or    division    over 

district   or  divisico  onr 

y 

which  they  have  charge. 

which  they  have  char^B. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Associate  superintendents: 

Salt  Lake  City.Utah 
Lynchburg,  va. .... 
Richmond,  Va 

0.  H.  Child. 

R.  M.  Sherrard,  East  End 

Lucy  L.  Davis. 
A.  H.  HUL 

District. 

8.  8.  Baker,  South  Side 

J.  H.  Binlbrd. 

District. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Frank  E.  Willard. 

C.    H.    Garwood,    North 

T.  R.  Cole. 

Side  District. 

Almina  George. 

Reading,  Pa 

Amanda  E.  Stout. 

Taooma,  Wash 

W.  Q.  Osbum. 

D.  E.  Crosley. 
Kathcrine  McHale. 

Madison,  Wis 

Mary  A.  O'Keeie. 
A.  E.  KageL 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 

Providence,  R.I... 

Wm.  H.  Eddy. 

Frank  Kroening. 

Clara  M.  Polk. 

Leo  Stem. 

Ella  L.  Sweeney. 

Sheboygan,  Wis.... 
Superior,  Wis 

Addie  Libert, 

El  Pa'Jo,  Tex 

R.  R.  Jones. 

Enid  Dolan. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex... 

E.  E.  Edwards, 

XV. — Business  Managers  in  Cities  op  Over  25,000  Population. 


lager. 


Mobile.  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark... 

Los  Angeles,  Cal... 

Oakland,  Cal 

Pasadena,  Cal 

San  Diogo,  Cal.... 
Colorado    Springs, 

Colo. 

Denver,  Colo 

Bridgeport,  Conn. . 
New  Haven,  Conn . 
Wilmington,  DeL.. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Bloomington,  111 . . . 

Chicago,  111 

Decatur,  111 

Evans  ton  (district 

No.  75),  m. 

Peoria,  111 

Quincy.  Ill 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. , 
South  Bond,  Ind.. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind . , 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa... 
Des  Moines-  Iowa.. 
Dubimue,  Iowa... 
Waterloo  (West), 

Iowa. 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans... 
Wichita,  Kans.. 
Covin.i^ton,  Ky.. 

LeTin.t,'ton,  Ky 

LoiiLsville,  Ky 


Nf^wport,  Ky. . . 
Shreveport,  La.. 
Baltimore,  Md.. 

Boston,  Ma'JS 

Cambridge,  Mass... 
Fall  River,  Mass... 
Fitchburg,  Mass... 

Lowell,  Mass , 

Lynn,  Mass , 

Newton,  Mass 

Balem,  Mass 


Richard  Hines,  jr.» 
D.  R.  Fones. 
W.  E.  Record. 

D.  W.  Pratt. 
N.  G.  Felker. 
S.  W.  Belding.i 
T.  J.  Fox.i 

Harry  V.  Kepncr. 
John  B.  Wynkoop. 
George  T.  Hewlett. 
Harry  J.  Guthrle.i 
L.  M.  Landnim. 
Horatio  O.  Bent. 
Percy  B.  Coffin. 
Arthur  Kinkade. 
Frances  C.  Robertson.* 

M.  X.  Chnsc. 
C.  L.  Soars. 
Arthur  L.  Fisher. 
George  C.  Hitt. 

E.  I.  Kirer. 

J.  G.  Cullings. 
J.  A.  Motejl.i 
A.  H.  Paddock. 
J.  D.  McCoUister. 
A.  L.  Clinite. 
Leo  Palen. 
J.  E.  Dempster. 

E.  L.  Dennis. 
M.  C.  Holman. 
J.  L.  Leland. 
W.  A.  Shore. 
J.  O.  H.  Sfanrall. 
J.  Earl  Henry. 
Emil  Gerhaldt. 
C.  E.  Byrd. 
John  H.  Roche. 
William  T.  Keough. 
C.  J.  Church. 
Alfred  R.  Langlais. 
N.  C.  Upham. 
Henry  L.  Williams. 
John  C.  S.  Andrew.* 
Celia  M.  Chase.i 
W.  W.  Andrew.* 


» Secretary. 

» Purchasing  agent. 

•  Commissioner  of  education. 


Springfield,  Mass.. 
Worcester,  Mass... 
Battle  Creek,  Mich 
Bay  City,  Mich.... 
Calumet.  Mich.. 
Detroit.  Mich... 

Flint,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Jackson,  Mich 

Kalamazoo.  Mich . . 

Lansing,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich.:    . 

East  Side 

West  Side 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo . . . 


Springfleld,  Mo.... 

Butte,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Atlantic  nty,  N.J. 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Camden,  N.  J. 
East  Orange,  N.  J.. 
Elizabeth.  N.J... 
Hoboken,  N.  J... 

Orange,  N.  J 

Passaic,  N.  J , 

Paterson,  N.J... 

Trenton.  N.J 

Mount  Vernon,  N. Y 
Schenectady,  N.  Y, 
Troy,  N.  Y.: 

u  nion  District . 

Lansingburgh 
District. 

Charlotte.  N.  C 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio...c 
Columbus,  Ohio. . . . 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Lorain,  Ohio 


Fred  L.  Ward. 
Joseph  Beals. 
James  Chishohn.t 
Frank  F.  Price. 
7oseph  Roberts. 
Charles  A.  Gadd. 
H.  L.  Hills. 
H.  N.  Morrill. 
J.  F.  Forward. 
H.  W.  Ajiderson. 
Sylva  H.  Hunter. 

Wm.  C.  Klumpp. 
Chas.  A.  Khuen. 
Geo.  F.  Womrath. 
Albert  Wunderlick.* 
J.  B.  Jackson.^ 
A.  L.  Loring. 
fE.  M.  Brown.< 
[R.  M.  Mllligan.* 
E.  J.  Hoffman-* 
J.  Emory  Rhelm. 
J.  G.  Ludlam.i 
W.  T.  Bourke.* 
H.  H.  Young.* 
J.  D.  Boyd. 
J.  W.  F.  BleaklyJ 
W.  A.  Clapp. 
Thos.  F.  Macl 
R.  A.  Marnell. 
W.  O.  McQirdy. 
John  F.  Kelly. 
Jas.  F.  DunpheyJ 
Wm.  A.  Pohmd. 
E.  Q.  Blenvenu. 
Clarence  Ogsbury. 

Wm.  A.  Dunn. 
Geo.  H.  Bradshaw. 

D.  M.  Abemethy. 
Chas.  B.  Newcomb. 
P.  H.  Weber. 
Chas.  W.  Handman. 
Frank  O.  Hoi 
Edw.  B.  Mac!' 
C.  J.  Schmidt. 

E.  Bruell. 


*  Supply  commissioner. 

*  Commissioner  of  school  buildingB. 
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XV. — BusiNBss  MANACfERs  IN  CiTiEs  OP  OvER  25,000  POPULATION— Continued. 


City. 


Springfield,  Ohio... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Youngs  town.  Ohio. 
Muskogee,  Okla. 
Oklahoma,  Okla . . . 

Portland,  Oreg 

Altoona,  Pa 

KA5ton,  Pa .., 

Eric,  Pa 

iiariisburg.  Pa 

llazletoQ,  Pa 

Johxistown,  Pa 

%fcKeesport,  Pa.... 

New  Castle,  Pa 

i^'iladelphia.  Pa.. . 

Hiiisburgh,  Pa 

Heading,  Pa 

J^^ranton,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I... 
Charleston,  S.  C... 


Buainees  manager. 


W.  H.  Thomas. 
Edwin  M.  Gee. 
S.  R.  Creps. 
Fred  V.  Maddln. 
H.  M.  Fairey. 
R.  H.  Thomas. 

C.  M.  Pelfer. 
Raymond  E.  Peifer. 
R.S.  ScobeU. 

D.  D.  Hammelbaugh. 
D.  T.  Evans.i 

Chas.  H.  Meyer. 
W.  T.  Norton. 
Hugh  M.  Marquis. 
William  Dick. 
Geo.  W.  Gerwlg.i 
Robt.  E.  Richardson. 
George  E.  Haak. 
David  N.  Crider.i 
H.  S.  Dorchester.' 


Chattanooga,  Tenn 
Memphis,  Tenn .... 
Nashville,  Tenn... 

Dallas,  Tex 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex .... 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex.. 

Waco,  Tex 

Ogden,  Utah 

S^t    Lake    City, 
Utah. 

Richmond,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Huntington,  W.Va 
WheeUng,  W.  Va.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.... 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Racine,  Wis 

Superior,  Wis 


Business  manager. 


H 
O 
H 
I. 
C. 
E( 
W 
Pi 
E. 
Bi 
L.  r.  juaa. 

C.  P.  Walford. 
Wylie  Hemphill. 
Alfred  liitcr. 
W.  H.  Lyons. 
Frank  Stanton.t 
Frank  M.  Harbach. 
Walter  Meyer. 
Joseph  J.  Moritz. 
L.  A.  Nichols. 


» Secretary. 


*  Purcliasing  agent. 


*  Commissioner  of  education. 


XVI. — Chief  Medical  Inspectors  or  School  Health  Officers  in  Cities  op  Over 

25,000  Population. 


Birmingham,  Ala. . 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala. . 
Little  Rock,  Ark... 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Iw08  Angeles,  Cal... 

Oakland,  Cal 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Sacramento.  Cal — 

San  Diego,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

San  Joee,  Cal 

Colorado    Springs, 

Cok). 
Pueblo,  Colo.: 

District  No,  1 . . 

District  No.  20. 
Bridgeport.  Conn.. 

Hartford ,  Conn 

Meridcn,  Conn 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn . 
New  Haven  (West- 

ville       district), 

Conn. 
Norwich,  Conn 


Stamford,  Conn . . . , 
Waterbury,  Conn. . 
Washington,  D.  C. 
lacksonville,  Fla. . . 

Tampa,  Fla 

Atkinta,  Ga 

Ai;cu5ta,  Oa 

Maccn.  Ga 

.Aurora  (East  side), 
HI 

Bloo:ain.^:ton,  III . . . 

Chlcauo,  111 

DanviUe,  lU 

E1^,IU 

Evannon,  111: 
District  No.  76, 
District  No  76. 


Dr.  J.  S.  McLester. 
Dr.  Toulmin  Oaines. 
Dr.  Gibson  Reynolds. 
Dr.  Ida  J.  Brooks. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Benton.i 
I.  R.  Bancroft. 
Dr.  Margaret  Wythe. 
Dr.  R.  C.  Olmsteti. 
Dr.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Maher. 
Dr.  N.  H.  Bullock. 
Dr.  O.  R.  Gillett. 


Maude  Rosc.s 

Elizabeth  Hopkins.' 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Brown. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Botsford. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Cook. 
/Dr.  E.  J.  Dray. 
I  Dr.  Frank  Zwick. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Wright. 

Dr.  Marsh. 


Dr.  Ix 
fDr.  I. 
LDr.  R. 
Dr.  C. 
Dr.  J. 
Dr.  W 
Dr.  H 
Dr.  J. 
Dr.  A. 
Dr.  C. 
Rose] 

[Dr.  Godfrey, 
Dr.  Griff! n. 
[Dr.  Vanderwort. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Robertson. 
Pearl  Stanton. 
Frances  Teal. 

Dr.  Mary  Brooks  Baird. 
Dr  Mary  Mars. 


Joliet,Ill 

Peoria,  111 

Rockford,Ill 

Springfield,  111 

Evansvillc,  In! 

Fort  Wayne,  In  J... 
InJianapoIis,  InJ .. 
South  Bend,  In  1... 
Terre  Haute,  Ind .. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Council        Bluffs, 

Iowa. 
Davenport,  Iowa. . . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,. 
Dubuqiie,  Iowa.... 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. . . 
Waterloo,*  Iowa: 

East  Side 

West  Side 

Kansas  City,  Kaus. 

Topcka,  Kans 

Wichita.  Kans 

Coviugton,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky. ... 
Louisville,  Ky 

Newport,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La. . 

Shre^  eport,  La 

Baltimore,  Md.. 
Boston,  Mass 

Brockton,  Mass.... 

Brookllne,  Mass 

C;un bridge,  Ma&>... 
Chelsea,  Mass.... 
Chicof)ee,Mass. . 

Everett,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass.. 
Fitchburg,  Mass.... 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass.. 


1  aty  health  offlcor. 


<  School  nurse. 


Mary  Ellen  Kershaw.* 
/Mary  R.  Youn-reen. 
\Dr.  F.  M.  Mei>ner. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Day. 
fMary  J.  Heitman.* 
\Lena  Boswell.' 

Dr.  W.  R.  Cleveland. 

Dr.  Chas.  R.  Dancer. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Morgan. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Freyermuth. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Miller. 

Dr.  David  E.  Beardsloy 

Dr.  H.  R.  Sugp. 

Dr.  V.  L.  Trcynor. 

Dr.  James  Dunn. 
Dr.  Fred  Moore. 
Maud  Reeder. 
Anna  Fobes. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Stevenson. 

Dr.  Waterbury. 

Dr.  C.  W.  McLaughlin. 

Mrs.  Mary  G  rover. 

Genevieve  Lill. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Ertcl. 

Dr.  John  D.  Maguire. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Baker. 

rOr.  C.  K.  Wanisley. 

Dr.  Edward  North. 

Dr.  Edmund  Moss. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Crain. 

Dr.  John  D.  Blake. 

Dr.  William  H.  Devine. 

A.  L.  Beals. 

W.  E.  Caswell. 

W.  W.  Fullerton. 

G.  A.  Bncklev. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Hastings. 

!!)• 

Dr.  Wm.  J.  Randall. 
Dr.  Charles  O'Brien. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Howe. 
Dr.  Samuel  B.  Morriss. 
Dr.  Wm.  Thompson. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Fitxgerald. 
Dr.  Harold  E.  Miner. 

s  dty  board  of  health  has  charge. 
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XVI.— OmBF  Mmdsoal  Inspbctobs  ok  Sobool  Hsaish  OFficBmaiN  Cstmmb  of  Otb 

25,000  PoPXiLATiON— Continued. 


Lawrence,  aa 
Lowell,  Maas. 

Lvnn,  Mass 

M'lld^n,  Mass 

N  inv  Bedford,  Mass 

Nv  A'ton,  Mass 

1  i  '^fu'ld,  Mass 

(iiJncy,  Mass... 

s  ik'in',  Mass 

;  (»iiuT\ille,  Mass... 
r'   rinplipld,  Mass... 

Tauuton,  Mass 

"Worcoster,  Mass.... 
JUttleUeek.  Mich. 
I{:w(1tv,  Mioh... 

Detroit;  Mich 

llint,  Mirh 

Grand     Uapids, 
Mirh. 

Jaekson,  Mlih 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. . 

Ivansin?,  Mich 

Sa^^iniw,  Mich.: 

Kast  Siiii' 

^\^o.^l  Side 

Dniiith,  Minn 

Mln.u'anolis,  Minn 

81.  I'll' ! I,  Minn 

]Caiisasnty,  Mo.. 
St.  JoNciih,  Mo.... 

St.  l.oius,  Mo 

SpiiiiKrield,  Mo |  Dor.i  St  a'- v.' 

T^Mttp  UMit  /Catherine VomM. 3 

13 line,  MQiit •( ^larpvct  R  van.» 


K.  B.  Donofvan. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Loiigp^. 
W.  G.  Klrsehbanxn. 
Dr.  Francis  G .  Curtis. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Howard. 
Dr.  Wm.  McCaosland. 
Dr.  O.  K.  Tucker. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Towlc. 
Dr.  E.  II.  Guild. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Murphy. 
Dr.  E.  II.  Trowlwldge. 
Eli»abcth  Martin.* 
Dr.  Mary  Williams. 
Dr.  Jauies  W.  inches.* 
Dr.  W.  DeKlvine. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Slemons.« 

Dr.  Corwln  S.  Clarke. 
F.  EllKaboth  Barrett. 
Ina  M.  Taylor.* 

Dr.  Edit  h  Hunsbergcr. 
Dr.  J.  ){.  Powers. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Schrocder. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Mevordlng. 
Dr.  E.  II.  Bullock. 
Dr.  II.  l)e  Lainct»»r. 
Dr.  .lainos  Stovvurt. 


Lincoln,  Nebr 

()mah.»,  Nebr 

M»mhest«»r,  N.  H.. 

N.v^hua,  N.  II 

Atlantic  lity,  N.  J. 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Camden,  N.  J 

East  Orange,  N.  J 


Dr.  katherijie  If.  K.  Wolfe. 
Dr.  E.  T.  Manninif. 
Dr.  F.  r.  S«Tibner. 
Dr.  Mary  A.  Sweeney. 
Dr.  H.  t.  Ilarvev. 


Eli'.abeth,  N.  J.... 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Jer.ey  (Ity,  N.J... 

Newark,  N.  J 

Orange,  N.  J 

J'at'T^on,  N.  J  ... 
3VrHi  Am  boy,  N.J. 
Tronton,  N.J 


Dr.  Fredorlrk  Grav. 
Dr.  llenrv  II.  Davis. 
/Dr.  W.  L'  Harriujjton. 
••|\Dr.  Emma  O.  Gantz. 


Dr.  J.iiOl)  Kfiner. 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Londrigan. 
Dr.  II.  H.  Brlnkerhoff. 
Dr.  Geo.  J^  Holmes. 
Dr.  I.lla  A.  Coiighlan. 
Dr.  Wiilter  L.  Dunning. 
Dr  Wm.  H.  McCormick. 


Wvsl  lloboken,  N.  J,  Dr.  Wra.  A.  Drar-sel. 

Albany,  N.Y ^^     ^  ^.  .> 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.. 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Binghamton.N.  Y. 
BiilfiUo,  N.Y 

Elmlra,N.Y 


Jamestown,  N.  Y.. 

Kingston,  N.Y.._^ 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y 
Newburfh,N.Y... 
NewRochelU.N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y... 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y 
Pough keeps ie,  N.  Y 
KocKsttr,  N.  Y... 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Trov,  N.  Y.: 

Lanslngburgb 
District. 

Union  District. 


Dr.  Clinton  P.  McCord. 

Dr.  Julius  Sohilhr. 

Dr.  L.  Boll<»  Richens. 

Dr.  Edith  M.  Walker. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronctak. 
f  Dr.  John  A.  Bennett. 
iDr.  H.  W.  Fudge. 


/Dr.  F.  C.  Fmvell. 

tDr.  Wm.  M.8iil. 
Dr.  Henry  Van  HolvenbefS- 
Dr.  F.  A.  M.  Bryant. 
Dr.  Kmannel  L.  Falk, 
Dr.  Carol  T.  Stevens. 

Dr.  WaHer  A.  Scott. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Crf spell. 
Dr.  George  Goler. 
Dr.  John  E.  Burke. 
Dr.  Joseph  C.  Palmer. 


Dr.  Charles  B.  Sprague. 
Dr.  M.  D.  Diokinson. 


Utlca,  N.Y 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Yonkers,N.Y 

Charlotte,  N.C 

Wilmington,  N.C. 

AkrtnTOhio 

Canton,  Ohio 

Clncmn8ti,Obio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Coliunbus,  OWo..., 

Davton.OhIo 

Hamilton.  Ohio... 

Lorain,  Ohio 

Newark,  Ohio 

tSpringfleld,  Ohio.. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Youngstown,  Ohio 
Zancsville,  Ohio.. 
Muskogee,  Okla — 
Oklahoma,  Okla.. 

Portland,  Orog 

Allentown,  Pa 

.Utoona,  Pa 

Fasten,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

JohnstowTi,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

MoKeesport,  Pa.... 
Newcastle,  Pa 

Norristown,  Pa... 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
I'ittsburgh,  Pa.... 

Reading,  Pa 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

Shenandoah,  Pa. .. 
Wilkes-Barro,  Pa.. 
Williamaport,  Pa.. 

Newport,  R.  I 

Fawtucket,R.  I.. 
Providence,  R.  I.. 

Warwick.  R.  I 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.. 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn — 

Austin,  Tex 

T:1  Paso,  Tex.... 
(Jalv»*ston,  Tex.. 

Houston,  ToK 

Waco,  Tc.x 

Op.lon,  rtrth 

Salt     Lake     City, 
I  tah. 

Lvnchburg,  Va 

N'orfolk.Va 

I*orti>raouth.  Va.... 

Richmond,  Va 

Roanoke.  Va 

Seattl<*,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash..., 

Tacoma,  Wosh 

Huntington,  W.  Va 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.. 
La  Crosse,  Wis.. 
Madison,  Wis... 
Milwaukee.  Wis.... 

Oahkosh,  Wis 

Rachie,  Wis 

Superior,  Wis... 


Dr.  J.  W.  FUminc. 

Di.  A.  H.  AUeo. 

Dr.  PhiJUpS.  M^GaasML 

Dr.C.C.  HtidsoB. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Low. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Nisbvit. 

Dr.  I.  B.  Smock. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  P«tecB. 

Dr.  E.  A.  P^tersQiL. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Linhart. 

Dr.  Louis  P.  BucheiL 

Dr.  A.  L.  Smedlej. 

Dr.  C.  R.  M««»k. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Knauas. 

Dr.  E.  B.  SUOT. 

Dr.  Ralph  Stewart. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Welch. 

Dr.  G.  W.  McCormkJk. 

Dr  Emma  B.  Keith. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Ckwidman. 

(^) 

Dr.  Thomas  Weaber. 
/Dr.  L.  E.  McKee. 
\Dr.  Sarah  M.  Davj«4. 

Mary  Poore. 

Dr.  II.  R.  Steadman. 

Dr.  Chas.  S.  Rebuck. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Bancroft. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Blank'  rishipw 
Dr.  C.  H.Witmer. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Steele. 
Dr.  V.  C.  Wagner. 
Dr.  A.  R.  Gamer. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Read. 
Dr.  W.  R.  Roberta. 
Dr.  Bernard  Kohn. 
Dr.  Harry  B.  Bums^ 
Dr.  Hiester  Bucher. 
Dr.  W.  E.  KeUer. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Monahan. 
Dr.  Chas.  p.  Lewis. 
Dr.  P.  W.  Kunkl«. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  French. 
Dr.  C.  S.  Chapin. 
Dr.  C.  J.  Astle. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Barry. 
Dr.  Edrthe  Welbouma. 
Dr.  eTb.  Wise. 
Dr.  E.  L.  Roberts. 
Mrs.  N.  B.  Scott.* 
Dr.  Hu^h  White. 
Dr.  C.  T.  Stone. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Slataper. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Ferrrtl. 
Manr  A.  Williams. 
Dr.  8.  O.  Paul. 

Dr.  MosbT  O.  Peirow. 
Dr.  J.  L.  fetringfeUow. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Hatton. 
Dr.  N.  T.  Ennett. 
Dr.  W.  W.  8.  BuUeK 
Dr.  IraC.  Brown. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Drake. 
Dr.  £.  A.  I^ayton. 
Dr.  E.  R.  Rader. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Keesor. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Furstsiaa. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Stebbins. 
Dr.  G.  P.  Barth. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Broeha. 
H.  C.  Baker. 
Dr.  H.  A.  RtisselL 


>  Git  J  board  of  heaKh  has  ohaift. 
•  Nine  school  pbyslokyiB. 
i  Sebool  nurse. 


« City  health  officer. 

•  City  diEeotor  of  hjfieoflu 
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XVII. — UmvEBarms  and  CoLLBOsa^-PRxaiBBinrs  and  Hbads  ov  Dbpastmbn'to 

OP  EDUCATiOir. 


Loootiim. 


Uolvtrstly  € 


For 
for 


•roo«di»-^ 
(mtlooaL 


liVii0«f|VHidRil. 


Ntme  of  head  of  depart- 
iMait  or  school  of  edu- 
catioiL 


ALABAMA. 

Athens 

Auburn 

ftlmringtiMi 
Do 


Afheni  F«MliC9Qe(B. 


Alabama 
Institute. 

CollMe. 
Howard  Oottafa 


W«mai 
Cwd... 


Mftrioo 

MontevaUo.. 


Montgoimery. 
St.  Bernard.. 
Spring  Hill... 
University... 


ABBOKA. 
Tucson 


ATIKANSAS. 

ArkadAiphia. . . 
I>o 


Batetnrilla. . 
Clarksrille. 


JudsonCoUete 

Alabama  Girlg  Technl- 
cal  In&titute. 

Woman 's  College  of  Ala- 
bama. 

St.  Bernard  Collage 

Spring  HUl  College. 

UBlTenity  W  Alabama. . 

UnlTenity  of  AiSscna. . . 


Hendersco-Brovn  Oel- 

lege, 
OuadiltaOoUegp 


Conway. , 
Bo... 


Fayettevine*. 


Berkeley... 
Claremont.. 


Loks  Angelea.. 
I>o 


Mills  College. 


Oakland.. 
Pasadena. 


Bediands 

St.  Helena 

^n  Francisco 

Ban  Jose , 

Santa  Clara 

Stanford  Unirer- 

sity. 
Wliittier 


COLOBAAO. 


Colorado  Sprioct. 

Denver 

FortCoUina... 

Golden. 

Greeley 

Montclalr 

Univentty  Park  . 


Arlcansas  C<^]ege 

Arkansas    Cuatberlaad 
College. 

Central  CoHega 

Hendrix  College. 

U&lireralty  of  Arkansas . . 


UalTerBity  of  CalUomia. . 


Pomona  College. 


Occidental  Colle^ 

Univenity  of  Soathem 

California. 
MUls  College , 


St.  Mary's  College 

Throop  C(^ege  of  Tech- 

noloi^. 
UnlTersity  of  Redlands . 
Pacific  Union  College.... 
Bt.  fgnattuF  University. 
College  of  the  Pacific. . . 
Unirersity  of  Santa  Clara 
Leland  Btanliord  Junior 

University. 
Whittier  College 


University  of  Colorado. . 
Cdoeado  College 


College  of  tlie  Sacred 

Heart. 
Colorado     Apieultural 

College, 
Colorado  School  of  Mines 

State  Teachers  CoUege 
ofCok)rado. 

Colorado  Woman's  Col- 
lege. 

University  of  Denver. . . . 


Coed.... 

Women. 

WOXBOI. 

Women. 
Maa..... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Women. 
Coed 

Coed. 


Cood... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Women 

Men.... 
Men... 

Coed... 
Coed.. 

Men 

Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 

Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 

Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Women. 
Coed 


"I 


Banjamln  B.  Glasgow, 

D.  D. 
Ovaries    a    Tht^ 

LL.  D. 

~     aDanM^D.D. 


Jotm     0.     Dawson, 

PanlV.Boai^D.D.. 
Thomas  W.  Palmer, 

LL.  D. 
MUAn     W.     Swartx, 

Ph.  D. 
Beraard  Menges, 

O.  B.  B. 
Xdward    Onminlncit 

S.J. 
George    H.    Demiy, 

lAj.  D. 

Rufus  B.  von  Klete 
fimid^ScD. 

James  M.  Workman, 

LL.  D. 
Onuies    B.    Dickeo, 

D.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Laey,  A.  B . . . 
Hubert  S.  Lyle,  D.  D. 

John  W.  CQnger,LL.D. 
John    H.    RernolddL 

LLJ). 
John  C.FutraU,  A.M.. 


tti: 


[do    Wheeler, 


Jamee   A.    BlalsdelL 

D.D. 
8tlasBTaDe,LL.  D... 
George    F.     Bovard. 

LL.D. 
AurellaH.  Relnhardt, 

Ph.  D. 

Brother  Gregory 

James  A.  B.  Scherer, 

LL.  D. 
Victor  UDnke,  A.M. 
Charles  W.IrwinJl.M. 
PatHckJ.FootaJD.D. 
John  L.  Beaton,  Ph.D. 
Walter  Thornton,  S.  J. 
Ray  L.  Wilbur,  Xm.. 


Harry     N. 
Ph.D. 


Wright, 


Livingston    Farrand, 

LL,  D. 
Clyde  A.   Dooiway, 

LL.  D. 
J.J.  Brown,  8.  J 

Chas.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D. 

Victor   0.   Alderson, 

LL.D. 
John  G.  Crabbe,  LL.  D 

J.W.  BaUey,Ph.D.. 


Henry    A, 
LUD. 


Buchtel, 


Jane  E.  B.  Brown,  A.  M. 

Zebulon  V.  Judd,  A.  M. 

W.  R.  Boome,  A.  M. 

W.  B.  Bohaonon,  A.  M. 

Paul  P.  Keeton,  A.  M. 
Mary  M.  Brooke,  A.  U. 

Grace  Lyman,  A.  M. 


James  J.  Doster,  LL.  D. 


BGwbert  H.  Foster,  Ph. 
D. 


Mrs.  B.  M.  Blake,  A.  B. 
Sidney  Pidnns,  A.  B. 

Doak  S.  Campbell,  A.  B. 

James  R,  Jewell,  Ph.  D. 

Alexis  F.  Lange,  Ph.  D. 

Edwin  O.  Norton,  Ph.  D, 

George  F.  Cook,  Ph.  D. 
Thomas      B.      StowelL 

LL.  D. 
Kate  Brousseau,  Ph.  D. 


Herbert  B.  Wise,  A.  M. 
Wm.  O.  Wirth  A.  B. 
James  Hayes,  8.  J. 
J.  William  liarris,  Ph.  D. 
Oomellus  Buckley,  S.  J. 
Bllwood   P.   Ciibborley, 

Ph.D. 
Mrs.     A.     Rosenbor  "T, 

A.  B. 

Frank    E.    Thorn  pi^on, 

A.  B. 
J.  V.  Breltwieser,  Ph.  D. 


T.  0.  McCraoken,  Ph  D. 
Jay  P.  Treat,  A.  M. 


Daniel      S. 
UttD. 


Phillipi^ 
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XVII. — Universities  and  Colleges— Presidents  and  Heads  of  Depabtmknti 
OF  Education — Continued. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  defvt- 
ment  or  school  of  edo- 
catlon. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford 

Middlctown 

Kew  Haven 

New  London 

Btorrs 

DELAWARE. 

Newark 


n  STRICT  Of 
COLUMBIA. 


Washington. . 
Do 


Po 

Do 


Do.... 
Do.... 


Do. 
Do. 


Do.  (Takoma 

Park). 

FLORIDA. 

Deland 

Qainesville 

Lake  City 


Sutherland... 
Tallatmst-ee.. 

Winter  Park . 

GEORGLi. 

Athena 

Atlanta 

Do 

Do 

Do 


College  Park. 
Dahlonega... 


Decatur... 
Demorest . 


Forsyth 

Qain^ville.. 


Lagrange. 
Do.... 


Macon. 
Do. 


Trinity  College 

Weslcyan  University.. 
Yale  University 


Connecticut  College  for 
Women. 

Conne^ti^'ut  Agricultu- 
ral College. 


Delaware  College 


American  University — 

Catholic  University  of 
America. 

Hallaudet  College 

Georgetown  University. 

Cicorne  Washington  Uni- 
ver.sity. 

Howard  University  (col- 
ored). 

St.  John's  College 

Trinity  College 

Washltigton  Missionary 
College. 


John  B.   Stetson  Uni- 
versity. 
University  of  Florida. . 

Columbia  College 

Southern  College , 

Florida  State  College  for 

Women. 
RoUiiis  College , 


University  of  Georgia . . , 

Atlanta  University  (col- 
ored). 

Georgia  Sjhool  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Morehouse  College  (col- 
ored). 

Morrb  Brown  Univer- 
sity (col  »red). 

CoxColle^.-   

North  (io  ia  Agricul- 
tural Cue. 

Agnes  S      I  College 

Piedm:>"!  College 

Besslo  rift  College 

Brenau  College 

Lagrange  Female  Col- 
Ipfte. 

Soul  hem  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Mercer  Univorpilty 

Weslej-an  Female  Col- 
lege. 


Men.. 

Men.. 

Men.. 

Women. 

Coed... 

Coed... 


Coed..., 

Men 

Coed..., 
Men 

Coed.... 

Coed..., 

Men...., 
Women 

Coed... 


Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed. 


Coed... 
Women. 

Coed..., 

Men . 

Coed.... 

Men 

Men...., 

Coed..., 

Women 
Coed..., 

Women, 

Coed..., 

Women 
Women 

Women 

Women 

Men.... 
Women 


Flavel     8.     Luther, 

LL.  D. 
William  A.  Sfaanklin, 

LL.  D. 
Arthur    T.    Hadley, 

LL.D. 
Benjamin  T.  Marshall , 

A.M. 
Charles  L.  Beacb.B.S. 


Samuel  C.    Mitchell, 
Ph.  D. 


John  W.  Hamilton, 
L.  H ,  D.,  chancellor. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan, 
8.  T.  D..  rector. 

PercivalHall.M.  A... 

John  B.  Creeden, 
Ph.  D. 

Wm.  M.  CoUier,LL.D 

J.    Stanley    Durkee, 

Ph.  D. 

Brother  Edward 

Sister  Catherine  Alo- 

ysiiLs  S.  N.  D. 
Benjamin    F.    Mach- 

lan,  A.  M. 


Herbert  CamenMi,  Fh.  D. 


Theodora     H.     Satoii, 
Ph.D. 


George  S.  Comiti^  Ph.  D. 


ThomaA 
Ph.D. 


William    a 

Ph.  D. 
Lewis  B.  Mooca,  Fh.  JK 


Lincoln  Hulley,LL.D. 

Albert  A.  Murphree, 

LL.  D. 
Andrew  P.  Montague, 

LL.  D. 
R.  H.  Alderman,  A.  B. 
Edward     Conradl, 

Ph.  D. 
Calvin    H.     French, 

LL.D. 

David    C.    Barrow, 

LL.  D.,  chancellor. 

Edward  T.Ware,A.B, 

Kenneth  G.  Matheson, 

LL.  D. 
JohnUope,  A.  M 

William  A.  Fountain, 

D.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Cox.  B.  Arch. . 
Gustavus  R.   Glenn, 

LL.D. 
Frank     H.     Gaines, 

LL.D. 
Frank    E.     Jenkins, 

^■^' 
Joshua  H.  Foster.D.D 

Haywood  J.  Pearce, 

Ph.D. 

Daisey  Davies 


M.  W.  Hatton,  A.  M, 

Rnfus  W.  Weaver, D.D. 
C.  R.  Jenkins,  D.  D.. 


Daniel  J.  BkKter,  D.  D. 
H.  W.Oox,Ph.D. 


Nathaniel     M. 
A.  B. 


Thomas     J.     Wooftsr, 

LL.D.  ^   ^ 

George  A.  Towns,  A  M. 

Emmett  P.  Tracy,  C  K. 


E.  C.  MItciiaU,  A.  B. 

E.G.  James.  UttD. 
Gaorga  W.  Gamp,  All. 

8araP.Whita,Fh.D. 

Garl  G.  Golsa,  A.  M. 

T.  J.  SimmoDS,  LU  D. 

Roberta  Black,  A.  M. 

Peyton  Jacob,  A  M. 
LoisRog«%XM. 
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X\1I. — ^Universitibs  and  Colleges — Presidents  and  Heads  op  Departments  of 

Education — Continued. 


IxKation. 


GBOROIA— con. 

Oicletborpe  Unl- 
Tersity. 

Oxford 

Rome 

South  AUanU... 

IlAWAn. 

Honaliihi 

IDAHO. 

CaWweU 

MOGCOW 

ILLINOIS. 


Abinedon 

Aurora 

BloomingtOD. , 

Bourbonnajs. 
Cartbage 


Cbl?ago. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Decatur.. 


Eureka... 
Evanstoo. 


Ewlng 

Galesburg.. 


Do 

Greenville..., 
JacksooTille.. 

Do 

Lake  Forest.. 
Lebanon 


IJncoln 

Momnoutti. 

NaporviUe . , 
Rockford... 


Rock  Island.. 

Upper  Alton. 
Urbana 


Wheaton 

INDIANA. 

Bloomington.... 
CrawfordsvUle... 
Earlham 


University  or  college. 


Oglethorpe  University. 

^mory  University 

Shorter  College 

Clark  University  (col- 
ored). 


College  of  Hawaii. 


College  of  Idaho 

University  Of  Idaho. 


Heddlng  College. 
Aurora  College. 


Illinois  WesTeyan  Uni- 
versity. 

St.  Viator  College 

Carthage  College 


Armour    Institute     of 
Technology. 

De  Paul  University 

Lewis  Institute 


Loyola  University , 

University  of  Chicago . . , 

James  Millikin  Univer- 
sity. 

Eureka  College , 

Northwestem  Univer- 
sity. 

^wing  College 

Knox  College 


Lombard  College. . 
Greenville  College. 
Illinois  College 


Illinois   Woman's  Col- 
lege. 
Lake  Forest  College 


HcKendree  College.. 


Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  College . 


Northwestern  College . . . 
Rockford  College 


Augnstana  CoUege . 


Shurtleff  College 

University  of  Illinois .... 

Wheaton  College 


Indiana  University.. 

Wabash  College 

Earlham  College.... 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
orcoedu- 
cational. 


Men.. 


85371*--18- 


Men.... 
Women 
Coed... 


Coed. 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men.... 
Coed... 


Men.. 


Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Men... 
Coed.. 


Coed... 


Coed.... 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Women 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Women 

Coed.... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 


Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed.... 


Name  of  president. 


Thomwell      Jacobs, 

LL.p. 
James  E.  Dickey  ,D.D, 

A.  W.VanHoose 

Harry  A.  King,  D.  D.. 


Arthur  L.  Dean,  Ph.D. 


William    J.    Boone, 

D.  D. 
Ernest   H.    LIndley, 

Ph.  D. 


Walter  D.Agnew,D.D, 
OrrinR.  Jenk8.A.  B.. 
Theodore    Kemp, 

LL.  D. 
J.  F.Ryan,  C.  8.  v.. . 
Harvey   D.   Hoover, 

Ph.D. 
Frank  W.  Qunsaulus, 

LL.D. 
F.  X.  McCabe,  LL.  D. 
Oecn^e    N.  Carman, 

A.  M., director. 
John  B.Furay,  S.J... 
Harry  Pratt  Judson, 

LL.  D. 
A.  R.Taylor, LL.D.. 

H.O.Prltchard,LL.D. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


H.  M.  Tlpsword,Ph.D. 
James  L.  McConaughy, 

Ph.  D. 
Joseph     M.     Tllden, 

LL.D. 
Eldpn  Grant  Burritt, 

a:m. 

Charles  H.  Rammcl- 

kamp.  Ph.  D. 
Joseph    R.    Harker, 

Ph.D. 
Henry    W.    Wright, 

Ph.D. 
E.  P.  Baker,  A.  M. 

acting. 
M.  RTLalrd,  Ph.  D... 
Thos.  H.  McMichael, 

D.D. 
Edward  E.  RaU.Ph.D. 
Julia     H.     OulUver, 

LL.D. 
Oustav  A.  Andreen, 

D.D. 
George  M.  Potter,A.M 
Edmund    J.    James, 

LL.  D. 
Charles  A.  Blanchard, 

D.D. 


WilUam  L.  Bryan, 
LL.  D. 

Geo.  Lewes  Mackin- 
tosh, LL.  D. 

David  M.  Edwards, 
Ph.  D. 


IsaacH.Mmer,A.B. 


Payne  A.  Boulton,  A.  ML 
PhlUpSoulen,A.M, 

A.  J.  Bisslnger,  A.  M. 

John     W.     Henningv, 
B.  S. 

Letta  Simmons,  A.  B. 


Charles  H.  Judd,  LL.  Dt 

L.B.  Henderson,  A.M. 

Silas  Jones,  A.  M. 
Elmer  E.  Jones,  Ph.  D, 

Wm.  A.  Raub,  Ph.  D. 
Luther  J.  Pollard,  A.  M. 

J.  P.  McCoy,  A.  M. 
Jeanette  Benson,  A.  B. 

W.  C.  Walton,  Ph.  D. 

H.  D.  Rickert,  A.  B. 
Milton     M.     Maynard, 
A.B. 

Margaret   O.    Fitzhugh, 

A.M. 
Axel  R.  Wallln,  Ph.  D. 

W.  W.  Charters,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  F.  Rice,  A.  M. 

Henry  L.  Smith,  Ph.  D« 
George  H.  Tapy,  A.  M. 
Horace  F.  Martin,  A.  M. 
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FTankllii. 


Goshen 

GreeniastU. 
Hanover 


IndlunapoUs. 
Do 

La  Fa7«tU... 


Morora 

Notre  Dame . 


Do. 


Oakland  City.. 
Terre  Haute.... 


Upland 

Valparaiso.. 
Vincennes... 

IOWA. 

Ames....... 


Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapidi... 


Clinton 

DavenDort. 
Decorah.... 


Des  Moines.. 
Do 

Dubuque... 
Dubuque . . . 


Fairileld. 
Fayette.. 
Grinneli.. 


HopkintoB.. 
Indianola... 

lowaCltv... 
Iowa  Fafis.. 


Mount  Pleasant. 
Mount  Versdn.. 


Oskaloosa. 
Polla 


Sioux  ntT.... 
Storm  I^ke... 

Tabor 

University  Park. 

KANSAA 

AtchisoB 

Do 


FrankUmC«lkge. 


Qoslien  College 

De  Pauw  Unirerstty . 
Hanover  College 


Hurler  College 

Imdlana  Central  Univer- 
sity. 
Purdue  University 


Union  Christian  CoUege. 

St.  Mary's  College  and^ 
Academy. 

Univentfty     of    Notre 
Dame. 

Oakland  City  Cellege.... 

Rose  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

Taylor  University 


Valparaiso  University 
Vlncennes  University . . . 


lewa  State  College  of 
Agricalture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Iowa  SUte  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

Cee  CoUege 


Wartbivg  College.... 
St.  Ambrose  College.. 
Lather  College 


Des  Moines  CoUege. 
Drake  University.. 
Dubuque  College 


Dubuque  College   and 

Seminary. 
Parsons  College 


Upper  lovHL  University. 
Grinneli  College , 


Lenox  College. 


Simpson  Co ilfge 

State  University  of  Iowa 
Ellsworth  College 


Iowa  Wesley  an  College. . 
Cornell  College 


Penn  College. 


Central    University    of 
Iowa. 

Mominpide  College 

Bucna  Vista  College 

Tabor  College 


Cemtral   Holiness   Uni- 
versity. 


Midland  CoUege 

St.  Beaediot's  CoUege. 


Coed... 

Co«d... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Ceed... 

Coed... 
Woman. 

Men.... 


Coed... 
Men.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 


Men... 
Men... 
Men... 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Men... 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 


;] 


Ceed. 
Men.. 


Charles   B.    QoodnU, 

LL.  D. 
Oaorge  J.  Lapp.  A.  B . . 
Geo  .R.  Grose.  LL.  D.. 
WUUam    A.     MIUIs. 

LL.  D.  ^^ 

Thomas    C.    Howe, 

Ph.D. 
Irby  J.  Q—4,  A.  M... 

Winthrop  E.  Stone, 

LL.  D. 
C.B.Hershey^D.D... 

Mother  M.Paallne.... 

JohnCavmnaogh,  D.  D. 


Wm.  P.  Dearing 

Carl  L.  Mees,  Ph.  D.., 

Monroe  Vayhlnger, 

D.  D. 
Oliver     P.     Kinsey, 

AM 
Wiliiam  Hahion,  A.  M 


Raymond  A.  Pearson, 
LL.D. 

Homer    H..   Seerley. 

LL.  D. 
John     A.     Marquis, 

LL.D. 
JehnFritschel,  A.  M.. 
Wm.  L.  Hannon.  A.  M. 
Christian    K.    Preus, 

A.  B. 

John  A.  Earl,  D.  D 

A.  Helmes 

John  C.  Stuart,  S.T.L. 
C.  M.  Steflens,  D.  D.. 

R.    A.    Montgomery, 
LL.D. 

Cbauncey     P.     Cole- 
grove,  8c.  D. 

John    H.    T. 
LL.D. 


Main, 


James  W.  CampbeU, 

Ph.  D. 
WalterA.Jessup,Ph.D. 
Mo  F.Meyer,  A.M.... 

Edw'InA.Sehell.D.D. 
Charles     W.     Flint, 

LL.D. 
Henry    E.    McGrew, 

Milton'  J.    Hoffman, 

A  M 
Alli*d  E.  Craig,  D.D.. 
Stanton  dinger, 

Ph.  D. 
Nelson  Wehrhan, 

D.  D. 
J.  L.  Brasher,  D.  D... 


Rufns   B.    Peery, 

Ph.  D. 
Innocent  Wolf,  D.  D.. 


John  L.  Beyl,  Ph.  D. 

John  J.  Fisher,  A.  X. 
John  A.  Clement,  FIl  D. 

EUJah  Jordan,  Fk.  D. 
H.W.  Marshal],  A.  IC. 
Gaorge  L.  Roberta,  A.  M. 


L  B.  Peavy,  M.  Pd. 
OaorgeW.  Neet,Pa4.0l 
Sara  J.  Monlssey,  A.  M. 

Guy  M.  Wilson,  A.  M. 


O.  W.  Waltem,  M.  B, 
0. 


acting, 
ixander 


Ale: 
A.M 


Oscar     A. 

A.M. 

J.  P.  StepheosoD.  P^  D. 
Wm.  F.  Varr,  aTm. 
J.B.Herbers,A.M. 


John  E.  Winter,  A.  M. 

WuLCMongold,  A.M. 

L.  D.  Hartson,  Pb.  D. 

SlyV.LaoghUn.A.B. 
R.  A.  Cnmmins,  Ph.  P 

Wm.  F.  Russell.  Ph.  I 
Harold     C.     Bingt^o- 

A.M. 
Elmer  E.  Lymer  A.M. 
John  E.  Stout,  Ph.D. 

EUa  H.  Stokes,  Ph.  D. 

Frank  M.  PhilUps,  A.  M. 

E.  A.  Brown,  A.  M. 
Mrs.    F.    W.    Harrison, 

A.M. 
C.  W.  ghroeder,  A.  M. 

Boy  O.  Brown,  A.  U. 


Fred  S.  Sorretoon,  A.  M. 
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Lootton. 


Unlversily  tr  oolkgi. 


ForBMBr 
for 

women, 
•rooedu- 
tfttionsL 


Name  olprasldtot. 


Nftme  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


KJLNSAS— oantd. 
Baldwin  aty... 

Emporia 

Highland 

Kansas  City 


Lawrenoa.. 
lindsborg., 


McPherson.. 
Manhattan.. 
Ottawa 


St.  Marys. 
Salina 


Sterling.. 
Topeka.. 
Wichita.. 
Do... 
Winaeld. 


Georgetown... 
Hopkinsville.. 

Lexlni^ton 

D# 

LouisYiDa 

RusselMlla... 

St.  Mary 

Winchester.... 

LOVMLAJTA. 

Baton  Rooce.. 


Clintoa.. 


Convent 

New  Orleans. 


Do 

Da 

PtneviUe 

MAnrs. 
Brtmswiok. . . 
Lewistoo 


Baker  UniTWilty.. 
CoDesi  of  Emporia. . 
HlchlaDdCoUacB... 


Kansas    City    Unirep- 

sity. 
rniversitT  of  Kansas.... 
Bethany  College , 


McPhersonCallega. 


Kansas  Stata  Agxlool- 

turalCoUeee. 
Ottawa  University 


St.  Marys  CoDsfe 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 
Caoper  Collage 


Washburn  College 

Falrmount  Callage 

Friends  Unifecslty 

Seuthwesteni  College. . . 


Berea 

Bowling  Green., 
Danville , 


Berea  Collage.. 


OffdenroUage 

Central    UnlTersity    of 

Kentucky. 
Qeergetown  College 


Coed. 

Coed. 

Ceed. 

Coed. 

Ceed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Men.. 
Coed. 

Ceed. 

CO€<I. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Mpn.. 
Mm.. 


Bethel  Female  College.. 

Unlveraity     of     Ken- 

tiioky. 
Transylvania  College. . . . 

University  of  Louisville. 

BethelCoBege 

St.  Marys  College 


Kentucky       Wesley  an 
College 


Leidsiaoa  State  Unl- 
Tersity and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical 
College. 

Siniman  CeUegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Jefferson  GoUem 

H.  Sophie  Newoomb 
Memorial  College. 

Loyola  University 


Tulane    University    of 

Louisiana. 
Louisiana  College 


Bewdoln  College 

Bates  College .% 


Coed... 
WoDien 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Men.... 
Coed 

Coed... 

Women, 

Men 

Women. 

Men 

Men 

Coed... 

Men.... 
Coed..., 


Samuel    A.    Leug^, 
-Ph.  D. 
Frederick  W.  Lewis, 

D.  D. 
W.     Gilbert    JaMi, 

Ph  D. 
J.  H.  Lncas,  LL.  D., 

chsncellor. 
Frank  Strong,  LL.  D., 
&Bst    F.    Khlblad, 

D.  D. 
Daniel     W.     Kurta, 

D.  n. 
Wm.  M.  Jardine, 

LL.  D. 
Silas  E.  Price,  D.D... 

Wm.  J.  Wallace, A.M. 


Ross    T.    Oaoipbell, 

D.  D. 
Parley     P.     Womar, 

St.  D. 
Walter    H.     RoUlns, 

D.  D. 
W.    O.    Mendenhall, 

IMi.  D. 
Frank  £.   Mossbua, 

D.D. 


Wm.  a.  Froat,  D.  D., 

Wm.  M.  Pearce,  A.  B 
Wm.     A.     Ganfield, 

n.  I>. 
MiAl-lon    B.    Adams, 

O.  I). 
Clara  B.  Thompson, 

A.B. 
Frank  L.  MeVey, 

lA..  D. 
Richard  H.  Crossfleld, 

LL.  D. 
John  Patterson, 

LL.  D.,dean. 
Rol>ert  H.  Tandy, 

I).  i>. 
Muliael  Jaglowicc, 

C.  R. 
J.  L.  Clark,  LL.  D.... 


Lillian  Scott,  A.  M. 

Conrad   Vandervekle, 
A.M. 


Wm.  S.  Reese,  D.  D. 

F.  J.  Kelley,  Ph.  D. 
Anna  A.  Carlson. 

Amman  Swope,  A.  M. 

Edwin  L.  Holton,  A.  B. 

Forrest    A.    Kingsbury, 
A.  M. 

Albert  H.  Kin^.  M.  red. 

Altbea  E.  Montgomery, 

K.  Leigh  Mudge,  Ph.  D. 

W.  O.  Binnewies,  A.  M, 

H.  C.  Fellows,  Ph.  D. 

O.  B.  Baldwin,  A.  M. 


Cloyd     N.     McAllister, 
Ph.  D. 

Henry  Meier,  Ph.  D. 

A.  L.  Rhoton.  \.  M. 


J.  T.  C.Noe,  A   M. 
Wm.  C.  Bower,  A.  M. 


Thomas     D, 
LL.  D. 


Boyd, 


U.  B.Currie. 


R.  n.  Smith.  S.  M 

Brandt   V.  B.  Dixon, 

LL.  I>. 
Alphousus    E.     Otis, 

Albert  B.  Dhiwiddie, 

LL.  D. 
C.  Cottingham,  A.  M. . 


Kenneth  C.  M.  SUls, 

LL.  D. 
George     C.     Chase, 


Delmar  T.  Powers,  A.  M. 


John  M,  Fletcher,  Ph.  D. 
Michael  J.  Walsh,  S.  J. 


Robert  A.  F.  McDooiId, 
PIlD. 
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Location. 


University  or  ooDege. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
orooedu- 
oationaL 


Nameofpfeddent. 


Name  of  head  of  defwt- 
ment  or  ^fahool  of  edo- 
cation. 


MAiNK— contd. 

Orono 

Van  Buren 

Waterville 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis 

Do 

Baltimore 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ChestertowTJ 

College  Park 

EllicottCity.... 
Emmitsburg 

Frederick 

Lutherville 

New  Windsor... 

Westminister.... 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst 

Do 

Boston 

Do 

Cambridge 

Do 

Do 

Chestnut  HlU... 

Lowell 

Northampton... 

Norton...-. 

South  Hadley. . . 

Bpringfleld 

Tufts  College.... 

Wellesley 

Wllliamstown... 

Worcester 

Do 

Do 

Do 


University  of  Maine. . . . 

Van  Buren  College  (St. 

Mary'sJ. 
Colby  College 


St.  John's  College 

United    States    Naval 
Academy. 


Qoucher  College 

Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 

sitv. 
Morgan  College  (colored) 


Mount  St.  Joseph's  C^- 
lege. 

Notre  Dame  (College  of 
Maryland. 

Washington  College 

Maryland  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Rock  Hill  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege. 

Hood  College 


Maryl&nd    College    for 

Women. 
Blue  Ridge  College 


Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege. 


Amherst  College 

Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 
Boston  University 


Simmons  College 

Harvard  University.. 


Massachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology. 
Radcliffe  College 


Boston  College 

Lowell  Textile  School. 
Smith  College 


Wheaton  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College. . 

International  Young 
Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation College. 

Tufts  College 

Wellesley  College 

Williams  College 

Clark  University 

Clark  College 


College  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Worcester   Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 


Men.. 
Men.. 


Women, 
Coed... 

Coed.... 

Men.... 

Women 


Cood... 
Men...., 


Men. 
Men.. 


Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Men 

Cood.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 

Men 

Coed..., 
Women, 
Men 


Women, 
Women, 
Women. 
Men 


Coed..., 
Women, 
Men.... 
Men.... 
Men.... 


Men.... 
Men.... 


Robert  J.  Aley.LL.D. 
C.J.  Barth 


Arthur    J.    Roberts, 
A.M. 


Thomas  Fell,  LL.  D . . 

Capt.  Edward  W. 
Eberle  superin- 
tendent. 

Wm.W.auth,Ph.D. 

Frank  J.  Qoodnow, 
LL.D. 

John  O.  Spencer, 
Ph.D. 

Brother  James,  A.  B . 

Sister  Mary  Florentine 


Alfred  F.  Woods,  D 

Agr. 
Brother  Pius,  A.  B . . . . 
Bernard  J.  Bradley, 

LL.D. 
Joseclh     H.     Apple, 

LL.D. 
Beekman  O.  Rouse, 

A.B. 
F.      F.      Holsopple, 

L.H.  D. 
Thomas    H.    Lewis, 

LL.D. 


Alexander  Meiklejohn, 
Ph.D. 

Kenvon  L.  Butter- 
field,  LL.  D. 

Lemuel  H.  Murlin, 
D.D. 

Henry    Lefavour, 

ll:d. 

Abbott  Lawrence 

Lowell,  LL.  D. 
Richard  C.  Maclaurln, 

LL.D. 
Le  Baron  R.  Brlggs, 

LL.  D. 
Charles  W.  Lyons,  8.  J, 
Chas.  H.  Eames,  B.  S. 
William   A.  Neilson« 

LL.D. 
Samuel  V.(3ole,  LL.D. 

Mary     E.     WooUey, 

LL.D. 
La\%Tenoe  L.  Doggett, 

D.D. 

Hermon  C.  Bumpus, 
LL.D. 

Ellen  F.  Pendleton, 
LL.D. 

Harry  A.  Garfield, 
LL-D. 

Q.  Stanley  Hall, 
LL.D. 

Edmund  Clark  San- 
ford,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  N.  Dlnand,  S.J 

IraN.Hollis,8c.D... 


Wm.  E.  FnUer,  A.  IL, 
Ph.D. 


Agnes  L.  1 
Edward     F. 

Ph.  D. 
Wm.  Pickens,  litt.  D. 


H.  F.  Cotterman.  A.  M. 


BenJ.  W.  Daily,  A  M. 


Walter      F.     Chjim, 
Ph.  D. 


Wm.  R.  Hart,  A.  M. 
Arthur  H.Wlfcto.  Ph.  D. 
Sarah  LAntold,  AM. 
Henry  W.  Hohnas,  A.  M. 

Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.  M. 


Harvey   Q.    Townseml, 

Ph.D. 
Walter     O.     McInUivN 

Ph.D. 
CollnA.Scott,Ph.D. 


Earl  Schmidt,  PhD. 
Arthur  O.  Norton,  A.M. 


Wm.      H.     Boraliia. 

Ph.  D. 
Ladwic     R.     QtiaOtt, 

Ph.D. 

JamesA.  Mul]eo,8.1. 
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XVII. — ^UNivERsrnES  and  Collboes — Presidents  and  Heads  op  Dbpabtments 

OF  Education — Continued. 


Location. 


University  or  coUegt. 


For  men. 

for 
women, 
orooedu- 
oationaL 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  sohool  of  edu- 
cation. 


HICHIOAN. 

Adrian.. 

Albion 

Alma 

Ann  Arl>or 

Berrien 

Detroit 

Kast  i^ansing... 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Houghton 

Ealamoxoo 

Olivet 

MrKNESOTA. 

CoUegeviHe 

Minne^olis 

Do 

Northfield 

Do 

Bt.  PaoJ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

8t.  Peter 

Winona 

lOSSISSIPFI. 

Acricultural  Col- 
Tcgo. 

Bloc  Mountain.. 
Brookhaveu 

Clinton. 

Columbus 

Grenada 

Holly  Springs... 

Jackson 

Do 

Meridian 

University 

mssotmi. 
Cameron 

Qmton 

Cdumbia 

Fayette 

FoJton 

Lexington 

Liberty 

Marshall 

ParkviUe. 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan.. 

Emmanuel   Missionary 

College. 
University  of  Detroit... , 
Michigan    Agricultural 

College. 
Hillsdale  College , 

Hope  College , 

Michigan     College     of 

Mines. 
Ealamaioo  College 

Olivet  College 

St.  John's  University. . . 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Carletoo  College 

St.  Olaf  College 

College  of  St.  Catherine.. 
College  of  St.  Thomas. . 

Hamline  University 

Macalester  College 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Col- 
lege. 
College  of  St.  Teresa.. . . 


Ifississippi  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

Blue  Mountain  College.. 

Whitworth  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Mississippi  College 

Mississippi  Industrial 
Institute  and  College. 

Grenada  College 

Rust  College  (colored)... 

Belhaven  College 

Miilsaps  College 

Meridian  College 

Uni  versity.of  Mississippi. 


Missouri  Wesieyan  Col- 
lege. 
Culver-Stockton  College. 
University  of  Missouri. . 


Central  College 

Westminister  College. . . . 
Central     College     for 

Women. 
William  Jewell  College.. 

Missouri  Valley  College. 
Park  College 


Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed..., 

Men.... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Men.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Men 

Men 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Women, 
Men.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Women, 

Coed... 


Women. 
Women, 


Men 

Women. 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.,.. 


Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Men..... 
Women, 


Harlan   L.    Feeman, 

D.  D. 
Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D. 
Harry  Means  Crooks, 

Harry  B.  Hutchins, 

LL.  D. 
Frederick  Griggs. 

Wm.  T.  Doran,  S.J... 
Frank  S.  Kedzic,  Sc.D 

Joseph    W.    Mauck, 

LL.  D. 
Edward  D.  Dimnent, 
A.M. 
Fred     W.     McNair, 

Sc.D. 
Herbert  L.   Stetson, 
'  LL.  D. 

Theodore  H.  Wilson, 
A.M. 


PeterEngle,  Ph.  D... 

GcOTge  Sverdrup,M.A. 

Marion  Le  Roy  Bur- 
ton. LL.  D. 

Donald  J.  Cowling, 
Ph.D. 

L.  W.  Boe,A.B 

Sister  Antonia,  A.  M.. 

Humphrey  Moynihan, 

Samuel    F.    Kerfoot, 

D.D. 
Elmer  A.  Bess,  D.  D. . 

Oscar     J.     Johnson, 

B.  D. 
Mother  M.  Leo  Tracy. . 


W.  H.  Smith.. 


Men.. 


Coed... 
Coed... 


W.  J.  Lowrey,  LL.  D.. 
L  W.Cooper,  D.D... . 

John  W.  Provine, 
LL.  D. 

Henry  L.  Wliitfleld, 
LL.  D. 

J.  R.  Countiss,  A.  B.. 

George  Evans,  D.  D.. 

W.  H.  Frazer,  D.  D., 

Alexander  F.  Wat- 
kins,  D.  D. 

J.  W.  Beeson,LL.  D.. 

Joseph  N.  Powers, 
LL.  D.,  chancellor. 

Cameron  Harmon,  D. 

D. 
John  H.  Wood,  D.  D.. 
Albert  Ross  HiU,  LL. 

D. 
Paul  H.  Linn,  D.  D.. 

E.E.  Reed,  D.D 

Z.  M.  WUliams,  D.  D 

John  P.  Greene,  LL. 

D. 
Wm.  H.  Black,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  W.  Hawley, 

D.D. 


O.  R.  StUson,  A*.  M. 

Deles  Fall,  LL.  D. 
George      B.      Randels, 

Ph.  D. 
Allen  S.  Whitney,  A.  B. 


Simon  J.  Nicolas,  8.  J. 
Walter  H.  French,  M.  8. 

W.  H.  Mack. 

Carl  J.  Knock,  Ph.  D. 


Olga  O.  Latham,  A.  M. 


Kilian  Held,  A.  M. 

Lotus      D.       CofEmazw 

Ph.  D. 
Leal  A.  Headley,  Ph.  D, 

Julius  Boraas,  Ph.  D. 
Sister  Ste.  Helene.  A.  M. 
Joseph     A.     Schabert, 

George  S.  Innis,  Ph.  D. 

Andrew   W.  Andersoi^ 

A.M. 
S.  L.  Reed,  Ph.  D. 

MaryA.  MoUoy,  Ph.D. 


James  V.  Bowen,  Ph.  B. 


O.  G.  Davis,  B.D. 


Wm.    H.    Weathersby, 
Anne  L.  Fant,  A.  M. 


Emma  H.  Giflord,  B.  a 
Olive  M.  Jones,  A.  B. 
Stuart  G.  Noble,  Ph.  D. 

J.  A.  Smith,  A.  M. 
R.  W.  Rogers,  A.  M. 


Emily  Dexter,  A.  M. 

George  E.  Breece,  A.  M. 
Jesse  H.  Coursault,  Ph. 

D. 
RoyC.HoU,A.  B. 

Nelle  M.  Ward,  A.  M. 

W.  O.  Lewis,  Ph.  D. 

John  J.  Dynes,  A.  M. 
W.  A.  Cook,  A.  M. 
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XVII.— UNIVBRmXBft  AND  OoUJiOBS— PRBSIDBNTS   AND  HjiUlM  0»  DbTA 

ov  £DUGATiDif— Oontiniied. 


Location. 


U&iverstty  or  ooltogQ. 


FornMB, 
for 

orooedo* 
catioaiL 


oThaMlofdnvt- 


MISSOURI— oon. 


St.  Louia.. 
Do.... 


Springfield 

Tarkio 

Warrenton 

MONTANA.* 

Bozetnan. 


St.  Lonis University... 
Washington  UKlvenlty 


DmryCoUoce.. 
TaridoCoUefe.. 


M<a 


Cflntral  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege. 


Butte 

Missoula 

NEBRASKA. 


Montana  CoHeee  of  Agri- 
Mi  •      • 
Arts. 


ture    and    Mechanic 


Mantana  State  School  of 

Mines. 
University  af  Montana  . 


B«*llevue. 
Bethany. 


College  View. 


BellevueC/Ollege.... 
Cotner  University.. 

Union  College 


Cri^te 

Grand  island... 


Hastings. 
Lincoln.. 


Doane  ('oiieee 

Grand  Island  College. . . 


HutingsCaUege. 
Nel 


Omaha.. 
Do.. 


University  Place. 
York 

NEVADA. 

Reno 

KEW  HAMPSHiRB. 

Durban 


University  of  Nebraska  *. 

Crelghton  University 

University  of  Omaha. . . . 

Noliraska  Wesleyan  UnJ- 

vtrsity. 
York  College 


Hanover 

Manchester 

NEW  JERSET. 

Convent  Station. 

Hoboken. 

JcrsoyCity 


State  University  of  Ne- 
vada. 


New  Hampshire  C/ollf««» 
of  Atrriniltnreand  mp- 
diauk  Arts. 

Dartmouth  College 


St.  Anselm's College. 


College  of  St.  Elizabeth. . 

•teTens     Institute     of 

TocbnoJoRy. 
St.  Feter's  CoUegB 


K'liil  worth 

Nrw  Brunswick., 


Princeton , 

South  Orange.... 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque 

Bocorro 

Stau  College 


U|W3*larallej?ft.. 
Ruigt-rfC-ollege. 


Princeton  University... 
Beton  iiaU  Collego 


University  of  New  Mex- 
ico. 

New  Mexico  School  of 
Mhies. 

New  Mexico  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 


Ooed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Coed. 
Ooed. 


Coed.... 


FiedeiioA.S3,lX7 

D.,  ihanoellor. 
ThoBM   W.    Nwtel, 

D.  D. 
OttoE.  Kritce,D.  D. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Men.. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed. 


Mm., 

Men.. 


Women 


Coad. 
Men.. 


Men... 
Men... 


Coed.... 

Coed. 

Coed. 


J.  M.  Hamilton,  M.S.. 


Charlee  H.  Bowman, 

M.S. 
Edward    O.    Sisson, 

Ph.D. 


David  R.  Kerr 

Andrew  D.  Harmon, 

A.M. 
Harry   A.    Morrison. 

Wm.  O.  Allen,  Ph.  D. 
Edward    F.    Jorden, 

D.  D. 
R.  B.  Crane,  Ph.  B... 
Samuel  Avery, LL.D., 

chancellor. 
F.X.McM«uuny.S.J. 
Daniel    E.    Jenkins, 

Ph.  D. 
Isaac   B.    Schrecken- 

gast,  B.  T  B. 
M.    O.    McUughlin, 

D.  D. 


7.awflt,Ffe.D. 


JoMpk  «.  WfDJuif ,  Ph. 
P. 


Frank  O.  Spohrer,  B.  & 
M.  J.  Abbey,  A.  B. 


Walter  E.  Clark, 
Ph.D. 


Ralph  D.  Hetsel, 
LL.  B. 

Ernest  M.   Hopkins, 

LU  D. 
Abbot  Ernest,  O.S.B. 


Sister  Mary  PaoUne, 
LL.D. 

Alexandff  C.  Hum- 
phreys, LL.  D. 

James  F.  McDermott, 
S.J. 

Peter  Froebetg,  B.  D.. 

Wm.  H.  S.  Demareft, 
LL.  D. 

John  Grier  Hibben, 
LL.D. 

Jas.  P.  Mooney,  LL.  D. 


David  R.Boyd,Ph.D. 
A.  X.  Hlineki,  Met.  E 
Austin  D.  Crile 


>  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Montana,  Edward  C.  Elliol, 

>  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Q.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Ph.  D. 

Digitized 


Mrs.  A.  O.  'HioBiaf. 
M.  P.  Robinson. 

A.  O.  H«vhor,  A.  M. 
Ooorge  Sutherland,  D.  Dt 

F.  E.  Wever,  A.  M. 
Charles  Fordyoe,  Ph.  D. 

Robert  M.  Kelley,  S.  J. 
P.  R.  SteveosoD,  A.  M. 

B.  E.  McProud,  A.  M. 
Guy  Bnswell,  A.  M. 


J^unes  Reed  Young,  A. 
M..  acting 


Gharies  L.SimHMa,B.A 

SMerRegfaia  Clare,  B.& 
Ckafie9H.Elliott,Ph.D. 

CharleoE.Hodfln,B.Pd. 
John  H.  Vaoghan,  A-  ^ 
Ph.  IX 
byV^OOgle 
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XVII. — ^UNrVBRSlTIBfl  AND  CoLLB&BS— PBBSIDBNT8    AND  HSADS  OF  DePABTMBNTS 

OF  Education — Continued. 


Locatioii. 


UnlTcrafcty  or  ooUica 


Formtn, 

tor 
women, 
oroo«du> 
cationaL 


Name  of  presideiit. 


Namo  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  ofeda- 
catkm. 


NEW  YORK. 

Albany 


Alfred 

Annandale. 
Aurora..... 


Brooklyn. 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Baffalo-. 
Do.. 


New  York  State  CoUega 

for  Teachers.^ 
Alfred  University....... 

St.  Stephen's  College. . . . 

Wells  College 


Adelphi  College. 


Canton.. 
Clinton.. 


Elmira.... 
Geneva.-.. 
Hamilton. 


Ithaca 

New  Rochelle.. 
Kew  York 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Niagara  Unlvef^ 

sity. 
Potsdam 


Poughkeepele..., 


Bochester 

8t.  Bonaventore. 


Schenectady . 
fiyracoae 


Do 

Troy 

Do.r.... 

West  Point . 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

AfhevUle 


Behnont.... 
Chapel  Hill. 


College  of  St.   Francis 

Polytechnic  Instltate  of 
Brooklyn. 

St.  Pranels  Coltoge 

St.  John's  College 

Canislus  College 

University  of  Bnflalo. . . . 

St.  Lawnnee  UBirersity 

Hamilton  College. 


£lnira  College 

HobartCoIlcfe 

Colgate  University. 


Coed... 

Coed... 
Men.... 
WomflQ 


Coed. 
Men.. 
Men.. 


Men.. 
Men.. 

Ceed. 

Ceed...J 


WeaM 
Coed. 
Man.. 


CeraeUUmirersity... 

CoUege  of  New  Kochelle. 

Barnard  College. 

College  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 
Colombia  Umlversfty. . . . 

Fordham  Uaiveralty.... 
Banter  CoUege  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Manhattan 

New  York  Umivereity.., 


Teachers  College 

Niagara  University.. 


Clarksra  College  of  Tech- 
nology. 
VassarCoUeCB 


University  of  Bochester 

St.  Bonaventve's  Col- 
lege. 
Union  University 


New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  fat  Syra- 
cuse University). 

Syracuse  University 


Charlotte. 
Do.,., 


Rensselaer  l^olyteohaic 

Institute. 
Bussell  3af&  College  of 

Practical  Arts. 
United  SUtes  Military 

Academy. 

St.  Qeneviere's  Oellege 

and  Academy. 
Belmont  Abbey  College. 
fN«  ■  - 


University  of  N<»th  Car- 
olina. 

Biddle  University  (col- 
ored). 

Queens  College 


Coed..., 
Women 
Women, 

Men 

Coed..., 


Men..... 

Women, 


A.      R. 

Ph.D. 
Boothe  C.I>aTlSrLL.D. 
Wm.  C.  RodBBKi,  D.D. 
Keir  D.   lAoaiiOan, 

S.  T.  D. 
Frank   D.   Blodgett, 

LL.  D. 
Josenh  H.  ItookweUy 

Fred.'  W.   Atkteian, 

Ph.  D. 
Brethar  Da«^a8.F. 
John  W.Mene.  IXJD. 

aeo.J.  KtS/Ij 

Chas.  P.  Nortoa,  ohan- 

odhr. 
Edwin  L.Hale«t,A.M, 

aoCtnr. 
Frederick   C.    FeoT, 

LL.  D. 
Frederi*L«i^Th.D. 
Lyman  P.  Powal»  A.B. 
Bhner      B.      Brysn, 

LL.  D. 
Jacob  0.  Schnrman, 

LL.  D. 
Joseph    F.    Mooney, 

D.  D. 
Vicgtaa    C.     OHder- 

sleeve,  Pk.  D-  dean. 
Sidney  E.  M< 

D. 


•,  LL, 


Men.. 
Coed. 


Coed... 

Men...., 

Men 

Women. 

Coed.... 
Men 


Men.. 


Coed.... 

Men 

Women. 
Men 


Woman. 


Men.. 
Coed. 


Men.. 


Ni(^bo  M.    Ivtkr, 

LL.  D. 
J08.A.  Mulry,Ph.D.. 
Oeerge  S.  Davis,  LL. 

D. 
Brother  Sdward,A.  B. 
Elmer  Ellsworth 

Brown,LL.D.,ohan- 

eel  lor. 
James     £.     RusselL 

LL.  D.,  dean. 
Wm.  F.  Likly,  CM.. 

John  P.  Brooks,8c.D., 

director. 
HtmryN.  MacCracken. 

LL.  D.  ^^ 

Rush  Rbees.  LL.  D... 
Alexander  M.  Hickey, 

Ph.  D. 
Charles  A.  Richmond. 

LL.  D. 
Hu^  P.  Baker,  M.  F., 

dean. 

James  R.  Day,  LL.  D., 

chancellor. 
Palmer  C.    RfcketU, 

LL.  D. 
ElisaKellas,Ph.  B... 

Col.  Samuel  E    Till- 
man, supt. 

Mother  M.L.Lorin... 
LeoHaid,  D.  D 


H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D. 
Women .   Henry  C.  Evans,  D.  D 
iSee  Teachers  College. 


Leonard  A.  Blue,  Ph.  D. 
Ford  S.  Ctarke,  Ph.  B. 

Jamea  W.  Park,  A.  M. 


Mary  H.  Lewis. 

Charles  M..Rebert,  A.  M. 

WOliam  H.  Squires,  Ph. 

D, 
John  R.  Tnttle,  Ph.  D. 

Melbourne  S.  Read,  Ph 

D. 
Oeorfls  P.  Bristol,  A.  M. 

M.  M.  Xavier,  A.  M 


Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Ph. 
0) 

Janes  M.  Kieran,  LL.  IX 

F.  J.  Plattler^A.  M. 
Thomas  M.  Bailiet,  Ph. 
D. 


OeocfS  M.  Forbes,  LL.D. 


Mark  B.  Penney,  Ph.  D. 


Marraa  C.  8.  Noble,  Ph. 
D. 
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Location. 


NORTH    CARO- 
LINA—OOn. 


Davidson. 
Durham . . 


Elon  College. 
Oreonsboro... 


Guilford  College. 


Hickory . 
Raleigh . . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Red  Springs. 
Salisbury . . . . 


Wake  Forest.. 
West  Raleigh . 


Wilson 

Winston-Salem.. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

ACTicultural  Col- 
lege. 

Farpo , 

Jamestown 

University , 

omo. 

Ada 

Akron 

Alliance 


Aslilani, 
Athens... 
Berca.... 


Bluffton... 
Cedar\'ille., 


Cincinnati. 
Do 


Cleveland . 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Columbus., 
Do 


Dayton... 

Dofianco . . 
Delaware. 

Findlay. . . 
Oambior.. 
Granville. 

Blram.... 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
orooedQ' 


Davidson  College., 
Trinity  College.... 


Elon  College 

Greensboro  College  for 

Women. 
Guilford  College 


Ivcnolr  College.... 
Meredith  College. 


Peace  Institute 

St.  Mary's  School 

Shaw  University  (col- 
ored). 

Flora  Macdonald  College 

Livingstone  College  (col- 
ored). 

Wake  Forest  College 

North  Carolina  State 
College  of  Agriculture 
and  Endneering. 

Atlantic  Christian  Col- 
lege. 

Salem  Academy  and 
College. 


North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Fargo  College 

Jamestown  College 


University  of  North  Da- 
koU. 


Ohio  Northern  Univer- 
sity. 

Municipal  University  of 
Akron. 

Mount  Union  College 


Ashlan  1  College 

Oliio  University 

Baldwin  -  Wallace  Col- 


BlufltonC3ollogo... 
Cedarvllle  College. 


St.  Xavier  College.... 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

Case  School  of  Applied 

Science. 
8t.  Ignatius  College ..... 


Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University. . 

St.  Mary  College 


Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wcsloyan  Univer- 
sity. 

Findlay  College 

Konvon  College 

Deuison  University 

Hiram  College 


Men.... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Women 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Women 

Women 
Women 
Coed... 

Women 
Coed... 


Men.. 
Men.. 


Coed... 
Women 


Coed... 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 
Coed 
Coed, 

Coed. 

Cood. 

Men. 
Coed. 

Men. 

Men. 

Ck>ed. 

Men. 
Coed. 

Men. 

Cood. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Men. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Name  of  preddent. 


Wm.  J,  Martin,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  P.  Few,  LL  D.. 

Wm.  A.  Harper,LL.D, 
S.  B.  Turrentine,  D.  D , 

R^mond  Binford, 

R.  L.  Friti,  D.  D 

Charles    E.    Brewer, 

Pb.D. 

Mary  O.  Graham 

Warren  W.  Way 

Chas.     F.     Meserve, 

LL.  D. 

C.  G.  Vardell,D.D.. 

D.  C.  Suggs,  Ph.  D... 

Wm.  L.  Poteat,  LJL..D, 
W.  C.  Riddick,  LL.  D 

Raymond  A  Smith, 

Howard    B.     Rond- 
tbaler,  D.  D. 


Edwin  P.  Ladd,  LL. 

D. 
E.  Lee  Howard,  D.  D. 
Barend    H.    Kroece, 

D.  D.  ' 

Thomas    F.     Kane, 

LL  D 


Alberts.  Smith,  D.D. 

Parke  R.EQlbe,  Ph.D. 

Wm.   H.   MbMaster, 

D.D. 
Wm.  D.  Furry,  Ph.  D. 
Alston  Ellis,  Ll.D. 
A.  B.  Storms 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  8dK>ol  of  edu- 
cation. 


Samnel  K.  Mosiman, 

Ph.D. 
WUbert  R.  McChes- 

ney,  D  D. 
JamesMoCabe,  S.  J... 
Chas.     W.    Dabnoy, 

LL.D 
Charles  S.Howe, Ph.D. 

Wm.     B.     Sommer- 

houser,  S.  J. 
Charles   F.   Thwlng, 

LL.D. 

OttoMeeSjA.M 

Wm.  O.  Thompson, 

LL.D. 
Bernard  P.  O'RciUy, 

D.D. 
Alberto.  Carls,  LJtt.D. 
John  W.  Hoffman, 

LL.D. 
Wm.  H.  Guyer,  D.  D. . 
Wm.  P.  Polrce  ,L.H.D. 
Clark   W.   Chamber- 
lain, Fli.D. 
Miner  Xee  Bates, 

LL.D. 


Archibald  Cunie,  A  M. 
Eugene  C.  Brooks,  Ut 

W.  C,  Wicker.  Lttt.  D. 
David     F.     Nksholsoa, 
A.  M. 


S.  p.  Schneider,  A  M.  * 
Mary   Shannon   Smitii, 

AdaV.  Womble. 


W.  H.  Hammm,  A.  M. 

T.  E.  Coishnui,  A  M. 
Thomas     E.     Browaa, 
A.  B. 

F.  F.  Grim,  A.  M. 

EdwinJ.  Hoatb,B.D. 


Arland  D.  Weeks,  A  M. 

Anna  M.  TIbbets,  Ph.  D. 
Frands  B.  Taykw,  Fli.  D. 

Joseph  Kennedy,  LL.  D. 


John  Davison,  D.  Fed. 


John  B.  Bowman,  A  M. 

Edward  Byers,  A.  M, 
John  J.  Richeson,  D.  Fed. 
Fletcher  D.  Ward.  M. 

Harry  G.  Good,  Ph.  D. 

Arthur  St.  C.Sloan,  A.  B 

Wm.  P.  Burris,  L.  II  D. 


GeorgcW.Knight,Ph.D. 

E.  L.  Lawson,  A.  M.  ^ 
Arthur  R.  Mead,  AM. 

H.S.'Brinser,M.Pd. 

T.  A.  Lewis,  Pi  D. 

M.R.  Oabbcrt,-V.M. 
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XATI. — Universities  and  Colleges— Presidents  and  Heads  of  Departments  op 

Education — Continued . 


I.ocation. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


Nfttne  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


OHIO — continued. 
Marietta 

New  Athens 

New  Concord 

OberJin 

Oxford 

Do '. 

Do 

Painesville 

RIoOmndc 

SpringCcld 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Do 

Wostcrviile , 

Wilberforco 

Wilmington 

Woostcr 

Ycllo'.vsprin|?3 

OKLAHOBiA. 

Chickasha 

East  End 

Guthrie 

Kin^usher 

Norman 

Stillwater 

Tulsa 

OREGON. 

Albany 

Corvallis 

Eugene 

Forest  Grove 

McMjunvillo 

Ncwberg 

Portland 

Milem 

PrXK.SYI.VANIA. 

Allentown 

Do 

Annville 

Beatty 

Beaver 

Beaver  Falls 

Bethlehem 

Do 


Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Oxford  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

Western  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

I4ike  Erie  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Wittenberg  College 

ncidclberg  University.. 

St.  John's  University. . . 
Toledo  University 

Ottcrbcln  College 

Wilbcrforco  University 
(colored).        « 

Wilmington  College 

College  of  Woostcr 

Antioch  College 

Oklahoma   College   for 

Women. 
Phillips  University 

Methodist  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Kingfisher  College 

University  of  Oldahoma . 

Oklahoma  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

Henry  Kendall  College. . 


Albany  College 

Oregon  Agricultural 

College. 
University  of  Oregon. .. . 

Pacific  University. . . 
McMinnviUe  College.. 

Padflc  College 

Reed  College 

Willamette  University.. 

Allentown   College   for 
Women. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 

Beaver  College 

Geneva  College , 

Moravian  College 

Mom^  ian  Seminary  and 
College  for  Women. 


Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Women, 

W^omcn, 

W^omen 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Men.... 
Coed... 

Coed..., 

Coed..., 

Coed..., 
Coed... 

Coed.... 


Women 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed..., 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed  — 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Women. 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men 

Women. 

Coed.... 
Men 

Women. 


George  W.  Hinman, 

Ph.D. 
Will  M.  Hughes,  D.  D. 
J.    K.    Montgomery, 

D.D. 
Henry  C.  King  LL.  D. 
Raymond  M.  Hughes, 

Eleanor   N.    Adams, 

Ph.D. 
W.W.Boyd,  Ph.D... 

Vivian  Blanche  Small, 

LL.D. 
Simeon  H.  Bing,  A.  M. 
Charles  G.  Heckort, 

D.D. 
Charles   E.  Miller, 

LL.D. 
Francis  X.Buch,  A.M. 
A.  Monroe  Btowe, 

Ph.D. 
Walter  &.  Clippinger, 

D.D. 
Wm.  8.  Scarborough, 

LL.D. 
J.  Edwin  Jay,  A.M.. 
J.   Campbell   White, 

LL.D. 
George  D.  Black,  D.D. 


G.W.  Austin,  B.S.... 

Isaac     N.     McCash, 

LL.  D. 
Edward  HIslop,  D.  D.. 

Henry  W.Tuttle,  D.D 
Stratton  D.  Brooks, 

LL.D. 
James  W.  Cant  well, 

A.M. 

Arthur  L.Odell,  D.D. 


Wallace  H.I^,  LL.D. 
William  J.  Kerr,  Sc.D. 

Prince  L.  Campbell, 

LL.D. 
Robert  F.Clark. A.M. 
Leonard  W.  Riley, 

D.D. 
Levi  T.  Pennington, 

A.B. 
Wm.  T.  Foster,LL.  D. 
Carl  O.  Doney,  LL.  D. 


Wm.  F.  Curtls,Litt.D. 

John  A.  W.  Haas,D.D. 
George  D.  Gossard,  D. 

D. 
Lcander  Schnerr,  D.D. 
Horace    B.    HaskeU, 

D.  D. 
R.  n.  Martin,  B.D... 
J.   Taj'lor  Hamilton, 

D.  D. 
John  II.  Clewell,  Ph. 

D. 


Jesse  V.  McMillan,  A.M. 

W.  R.Cornetct,R.S. 
J.  O.  Lowery,  A.  M. 

Edward  A.  Miller  ,Ph.  D. 
Harvey     C.     Minnick. 
LL.D.  .  ^ 

Marian  A.  Bilk,  Ph.  D. 

JayG.Hickox,B.S. 

Esther  Crane,  Ph.  D. 

W.  O.Scarbcrry,  A.B. 
T.  Bruce  Birch,  Hi.  D. 

E.  LF.  Williams,  A.  M. 

Francis  P.  Kemper,  A.M. 
A.W.Trettlen,Ph.D. 

Edmund  A.  Jones,  Ph.D. 

nilbert  Jones,  Ph.D. 

udC.  Waters,  A.M. 
ju.artin  Romp,  A.  M. 

Stephen  F.  Weston, 
Ph.D. 

LE.  Mott,A.M. 
Samuel H.  Home,  A.  M, 
Edwin  G.  Green,  A.  B. 


W.W.Phelan,  Ph.D. 
John  H.  Bowers,  Ph.  D. 


Edwin  D.  Ressler,  A.  M. 

Henry  D.  Sheldon,  Ph.D. 

Henry  L.  Bates,  A.  M. 
Curtis  P.  Coe,  A.  B. 

R.  W.  LcwLs  Ph.B. 

Hoseph  K.  Hart,  Ph.D. 
Charles  L.  Sherman,  Ph. 
D. 


Isaac  M.  Wright,  Pd.D. 

8    O    r.rinim    A    M 
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XVII.— TJNIVEReiTIBS  ANX>  COLLBOBB— PrKSIDBNTS  AWD  HbADS  OF  DBPASnCSKTS  Of 

EoucATiaN— Continued. 


Ivocation. 


Unlvenliy  or  ooUege. 


Tor  moil, 

for 
women, 
orooedn- 


Namo  of  prasMent. 


Name  of  head  of  6ic  fo- 
ment or  Mlwol  of  cd:. 
catl<m. 


PENXSYT.VANU, — 

continued. 
Br>-n  Mawr 

Carlisle 

Chambersburg.. 

Chester.... 

ColIegeAille 

Ea>ton 

Gettysburg 

Grocnvllle 

Grove  Citv 

Haverford 

Huntiof doB 

Lancaster 


Bryn  Mawr  College... 

Dickinson  CXAlege 

WUsanCoUega 


Feonsylvania    Military 

College. 
Urelnus  College 


Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College.. 
Thid  College 


Grove  City  College. 
Haverford  College. . 


Women. 

Coed.... 

Women. 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men.. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Men.. 


I^wi-  ban? 

Lincoln  Univer- 


.Mtv. 
Mead  llle. 


Jnniata  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall 
CoUcge. 

BuotneU  TTirfrerslty 

Lincoln  Unl\  ersity  (col- 
ored.) 

Allegbcny  CoHego 


Mechanics  borg.. 
My  erst  own 


Irving  Female  College. 
Albright  CoUege 


N("    'Vilmingtoa 
P)ni:^i<'lphia 


t>0. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Westminster  College. . . 

Draxel  Institute. 

DrtBcue  College 

Labile  College 


St.  Joseph's  CoUege . 
Temple  UnlverFity.. 


Bolins  grove 

South  Bethlehem 
State  Col  lege 


Swarthmore.. 
Villnnovn. ... 
Wasliington.. 


University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Carae^e    Institute    •! 

Technolegy. 

Duquesne  University  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women, 

University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Susquehanna  University 

Lehigh  University . . . 


Wayneslnirf^. 


rt>RTO  RICO. 

San  Juan 


Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 

SwQjtlmiiOre  College 

Villanova  Collcpe 

Washinfrton  and  Jeffer- 
son College. 

Wn  y  uesburg  Coltego 


Coed... 
Men.... 


Coed. 
Men.. 


Coed... 

Women, 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Co«i... 
Coed... 
Men.... 


Men.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed.... 

Men.... 

Women. 

Coed... 

Co«i.... 

Men.. 

Coed.... 


Coed. 
Men.. 
Men  . 


Coed... 


Uni  versity  of  Porto  Rico    Coed . 


BnODE   ISL.VND. 

Kinj^ton 

Providence 


Rhode  Island  State  Col.' 
Brown  tnivorsity 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Misff  M.  Oarey  Thomas, 
LL.  D.  ^ 

JameaH.  MoFgan^LL. 

Bthelbert  D.  Warfleld, 

LL.  D. 
Clias.  £.  Hyatt,  LL.D. 

George  L.  Omwake, 

Pd.  D. 
John  H.  MacCracken, 

LL.  I>. 
William  A.  Granville, 

LL.  D. 
Henry  W.  Bison,  Ph. 

Weir  C.  Ketler,  A.  M. 
William  W.  Comfort, 

Ph.D. 
I.  Uarvay  Brumbaogh, 

A.  M. 
Henry  H.  Apple^  LL, 

John  H.  Harrtf,  LL.D. 
JohnB.Ren«aIl,D.D. 

Wm.  H.  Crawford, LL. 

D. 
B.  E.  Campben,  Ph. 

D. 
.  L.  Clarence  Hunt,  D. 

D. 
W.  C.  Wallace,  D.  D... 
HolllsGo<tt^Sc.I>.. 
CvTUS  Adler,  Ph.  D . . 
Brother  Riehard,  A. 

M. 
Redmond  J.  Wniah, 

a.  J. 
Rubsell  n.   Conwell, 

LL.  D. 
Edgar    Fahs    Smitli, 

LL.  D.,  provost. 
Arthur    A.    Ham«r» 

schlag,  L.L  D. 
Martin  A.  Hehir,  LL. 

D. 
John  0.  AchesoD,  LL. 

D. 
Samuel     B.     McCor- 

mick,  LL.I>.,  ciiaa- 

cellor. 
Charles    T.    AUmii, 

ly.D. 
Henry    S.     Drinker, 

LLTD. 
Edwin     B.     Sparks, 

D.  LL. 
Joaeph  Swain, LL.D.. 
James  J.  Dean,  A.  M., 
Frederick  W.  Hinitt, 

LL.  D. 
J.  W.  McKay,  LL.  D.. 


Paul  G.  MlBer,  Ph.  J>. 


Matilde  Ca  tro,  Ph.D. 
W.  B.  NorcroBS,  A.  M. 
Blsie  Murray,  Ph.  D. 


C.  P.  Sanders,  D.  D, 
C.  B.  Wakefield,  D.  9. 
Charles  A.  Piatt,  Ph.  9. 

C.  C.Ellis,  Ph.  D. 

H.  M.  J.  Zlefa,  PlL  1>. 

Llewellyn  PUlUpe.  D.D. 
George  Johnson,  Pn.  D. 

Frederick  G.  nmk%  Pk. 

C.  A.  Bowman,  Ph  D. 
John  A.  Shott,  A.  M. 


John  A.  Lcsh,  Ph.  D. 

Frank  P.  Graves,  LL.  D 

Walter  V.  Bingham,  Ph. 
D. 

George  B.  LawsoD,Ph.D. 
Will  G.  Chambers,  A.  M. 


Percy  Hughes,  Ph.  D. 

David  A.  Anderson,  Ph. 

D. 
Sturf^  B.  Davis,  A.  M. 
Joseph  A.  Hickey,  A.  M. 
Edward  M.  Woyor,  Ph. 

D. 
J.  H.  Edgcrton,  A.  M. 


BusKn    D.    nontingtoB, 
A.M. 


Howaird  Edwards,  LL.    Lester    W.     Boardman, 

l>.  A.M. 

W.    H.    P.    Faunoe,     Walter  B.  Jacobs,  A.  M. 

LL.  D.  i 
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XVII. — IlNTTSRgrnES  AKi>  CoixseEB — Presidents  AND  Heads  of  Depahtmbnts  ow 

Editcation — Continued . 


Location. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
orcoedt> 
catioDAL 


Niam*  of  pTMf  dent. 


Name  of  head  of  dcpart- 
ment  or  school  of  cdu* 
cation. 


SOUTH  CA&OUNA. 

Chartestcn 

Do 


Clerason  Colleg*. 
Clinton 


College  Place. 
Columbia 


Do. 
Do. 


Due  West. 
Do.... 


Green  viUe... 

Do 

Greenwood. 
Hartsville... 


Newberry 

Spartaaburf . 
Do 


aOJTTU  DAKOTA. 

Brookings. 


Huron . . . 
MitcbeU.. 


Rapid  City.. 

Sioux  Falb.. 

Vermihon. . . 


yankton 

TEKKESSBK. 


Bristol 

Cbattanooca.. 


Clarksvllle. 
OreanTiDe.. 
Harrogate.. 


Ja:lcson 

JeHersonCity... 


KnoxTille. 
Do 

Lebanon... 


IfcKenzie. 
Maryville. 

Memphis.. 


College  ofClMriestQD.  ... 

The  Citadel,  tlie  Military 
CoUece  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Cleni50B  Agneottnral 
College. 

Presbyterian  College  of 
South  Carolhia. 

Coliunbia  Collcfo 

Benedict  College  (col- 
ored). 

Chicora  College  for 
Women. 

rniverslty  of  South 
CarofajM. 

Krskine  College 

Woman 's  College  of  D  ue 
West. 

Purraan  Vaiversity 


Greenville  Female  Col- 
lege. 
Lander  College. ..••••... 


Ceker  College  for  Wonea 


Newberry  College . 
Converse  Collcgf^ . . 
Wofford  College... 


Soath  Pakota  State  Col- 
lege of  A  griculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Huron  College 

PakoU  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

State  School  of  Mines . . , 


84oux  Falls  College 

University  of  South  Da- 
kota. 
Yankton  College . . . . 


King  College 

University  of  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Southwestern  Presby- 
terian University. 

Tusculum  Collega 


Men.. 


Men.... 
Coed». 


Women 
Coed... 


Women 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Women 


Men-... 

Women 

Women 

Wom^n 

Coed... 
Women 


Lincoln  Memorial  Uai- 
versity. 

Union  University 

Cars«>n  and  Newman 
College. 

Knoxville  Coile^  (col- 
ored). 

University  of  Tennessee. 

Cumberland  UnlversHy. 


Bethel  College 

Maryville  College.. 


Milligan 

Murtreesbofo.. 


Christian  Brothers  Col- 
lege. 
Milligan  Coll^ 
TenneaeeeCol 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed... 


Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed. 


Men.... 
Coed... 

Men.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed-.., 

Men..... 


HaiTlsaB    Randotph, 

LL.  D. 
Col.  O.J.  Bond,  A.M., 

superintendent. 

Walter  M.  Riggs,  LL. 
D. 

Davison  MoD.  Doug- 
las, 1>.  D. 

O.  T.  Pugh.  Ph.  D.... 

B.W.Valentine,  A.  M. 


8.C.  Byrd,  D.  D 

Wm .  8.  Currell,  LL.  D 

James  S.  MofTatt,  P.  P 
Richard  L.  Robinson, 

P.  I). 
Edwin  McNeUPoteat, 

LL.  P. 
Pavid    M.    Ramsey, 

P.  P. 
JohnO.WiUson,D.D. 

Howard    Lee    Jcmes, 

P.P. 
S.  J.  Perrick.A.  M.... 
Robert  P.  Pell,  Litt.  D. 
Henry     N.     Snyder, 

LL.  D. 


Ellwood  C.   Perisho, 
LL.  P. 

Harry  M.  Gape,  LL.  P. 
W.  D.  Schcrmcrhom, 

D.  D. 
Cleophas  C.  Onara, 

Ph.  P. 

D.  F.  Charles 

Robert  L.  Slasrel,  Ph. 

D. 
Henry    K.    Warren, 

LL.  P. 


TlldenScherer,  P.  P... 
Frederick  W.  Hlxon, 

».  P. 
Chas.E.PiehI,D.D... 

Cha3.0.Gray,D.D... 

George   A.    Hubbell, 

Ph.D. 
G.  M.  Savage,  LL.  P.. . 
Wm.L.  Gentry,  B.  8.. 

J.K.Glffln,A.B 

Brown  Ayres,  LL.  P . . 

Edward    P.    Chllds, 
A.  M. 

N.J.nnney.A.M 

Samuel    T.     Wilson, 

D.  D. 
Brother  John,  A.  M 


Coed..., 
Women. 


H.  J.  Perthick,  A.  M.. 
Ueo.  J.  Burnett,  AM.^ 


Verd  Peterson,  A.  B. 
Daniel  J.  Brimm,  D.'  D» 
J.  P.  Patton,  A.  M. 


Marv     E.     Armstrong 

A.  B. 
Patterson  Wardlaw,  LU 


Orlin  O.  Fletcher,  D.  D. 


EUzabeth  Alexander,  A; 
B. 


M.  A.  Martftt,  Ph.D. 
Arthur  G.  Rembert,  LI* 

P. 


Charles  H.  Brady,  A.  M. 


Walter  L.  ITarrb;,  A.  K. 
H.  P.  Patterson,  Ph.  D. 


A.  W.  Fauquet,  A.  M. 
W.  F.  Jone<.  Ph.  P. 

M.  A.  Stewart,  Ph.  D, 


K.  A.  Hagy,  A.  M. 
W.W.  Hooper,  P.P. 

Wm.  Dinwiddie,  LL.  D, 

Edward  A.  Hits,  hnian. 

Ph.  B. 
Thomas  B.  Ford,  A.M. 

A.T.Barrett,  LL. P. 


John  A.  Thackston,  Ph. 
P. 


Jasper  C.  Barnes,  Ph.  D, 


Willis  B.Boyd,  A.M. 
CM.  Faithful!,  A.  M. 
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XVII.— Universities  AND  Colleges—Presidents  and  Heads  of  DsPARTitKimor 

Education — Continued . 


Locatioo. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
orcoedo- 
cationaL 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  dcpui 
ment  or  school  of  f<!" 
caUoo. 


TENNESSEE -con. 

Nashville 

Do 

Do 


Ruskin . . 
Sewanee.. 


8nen;*er , 

Washington  Col- 
lege. 

TEXAS. 

Abilene 

Austin 


Flsk  University  (col- 
ored). 

George  Peabody  Ck)llege 
forTeachers. 

Vanderbilt  Uni  veraity . . . 

Ruskin-Cave  College 

University  of  the  South.. 


Burritt  ColH^e 

Washington  College. 


Simmons  College 

University  of  Tejtas. 


Be'iton 

Brown  wood. 


Do 

College  Station.. 


DaMas. 


Denton 

Fort  Worth. 
Do 


Georgetown. 
Houston.... 


San  Antonio. 
Sherman 


Tehuacana. 
Waco 


Baylor  Female  College. . . 
Daniel  Baker  College 

Howard  Payne  College. . 

Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of 
Texas. 

Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

Texas  Woman's  College. 

Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity. 

Southwestern  University 

Rice  Institute 


St.  Ix)uis  College. 
Austin  College 


Wuxahachie.... 

UTAH. 

Logan 

Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT. 

Burlington 


Westminster  College. . 
Baylor  University.... 


Trinity  University. 


Aerlcultural  Colloge  of 

IHah. 
University  of  Utah 


Middlebury.. 
Northnold... 
Winooskl.... 

VIROINU. 

Abingdcm.... 

Ashland 

Blacksbiu'g... 


University  of  Verm  wit 
and  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Middlebury  College 


Norwich  University.. 
St.  Michael's  College. 


Bridge  water 

Charlottesville. . 


Martha  Washington  Col- 
lego. 

Randolph- Macon  C  o  1- 
lege. 

Virginia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege and  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Bridgewater  College 

University  of  Virginia... 


Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Men.... 


Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed... 

Coed.... 

Women, 
Coed..., 

Coed.... 

Men 


Coed... 

Women 
Women 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 


Men.. 
Men.. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Women. 

Men 

Men 

Coed.... 
Men 


Fayette  A.  McKenxIe, 

Ph.D. 
Bruce  R.  Payne,  Ph. 

D. 
James  H.  Kirkland, 

LL.  D.,  chancellor. 

Albion  W.KnigJ»t.D. 

D..  vice  chancellor. 

W.S.Graves,  A.M.... 

James  T.  Cooter,  D.  D 


Jefferson  D.  Sandefer, 

Ph.  B. 
Robert    E.    Vinson, 

LL.D. 
John  C.  Hardy.  LL.  D . 
Tinsley    P.    Junkin, 

LL.D. 
Judson    A.    Tolman, 

Ph.D. 
Wm.  B.  Bitrell,  D.  C 

L. 

Robert  S.  Hyer,  LL.  D. 

F.M.Brafley.A.B.... 
J.D.YouBg,LL.B.... 
W.  B.  Parks,  Ph.  D., 

acting. 
Charles    M.    Bishop, 

D.  D. 
Edgar  O.  Lovett,  LL. 

D. 

A.  Frische,  8.  M 

Thomas  aClyce,LL. 

D. 
John  C.  Williams,  D.  D 
Samuel    P.    Brooks, 

LL.D. 
Samuel  Lee  Hombeak, 

LL.D. 


E.  G.  Peterson,  Ph.  D, 

John   A.    Widtsoe, 
LL.  D. 


Guy  P.  Benton,  LL.D. 


John  Martin  Thomas, 

LL.D. 
Herbert  R.  Roberts, 

D.  C.  L.,  acting. 
E.  M.  Sahnon,  D.  D.. 


Samuel  D.  Long,  A.  B . 

Robert  E.  Blackwell, 

LL.  D. 
Joseph  D.  Eggleston, 


Johns.  Flory,  Ph.  D.. 
Edwin  A.  .\lderman, 
LL.  D. 


Belle  R.  Pannenter,  b 
Ped. 


Wm.  J.  WiUdnscHi,  B.L. 

Oscar  H.  Cooper,  LL.D. 
Wm.  8.  Sutton,  LL.D. 
Payton  Jacobs,  A.  M. 

Martin  L.  Hayes,  A.  M. 

Paul  W.  Terry,  A.  M. 

R.J.Turrentine,A.M. 
Eliyp.  JennijiM,  A.  M. 
W.H.Batson,Fh.D. 

Claude  A.  Nichols,  Fk. 

R.A.Tsanofr,  P1».D. 

J.J.Delaney,A.M. 

A.J.HaU,Ph.D. 
W.M.  Liggett,  A.  M. 


Milton  Bennion,  A.  M. 


James  F.  Messenger. 
Ph.D. 

Raymond  McFarland, 
A.M. 


P.  n.  Bowman,  D.  D. 
W.  H.  Heck,  Ph.  D. 
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XVII. — UmvBRaiTiES  and  Collbobs — Presidents  and  Heads  of  Dbpartmbnts 

OF  Education — Continued. 


Location. 


University  or  ooOege. 


For  men. 


orooedu- 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation.   . 


TIBQIKIA— eOO. 

Emory 

Hampden-Sld- 

nol^iia 

Lexington. 

Do 

Lynchburg 

Do 

|l^^|ft»cvS 

Richmond 

Do 

Salem 

Do 

Sweet  Briar 

Williamsburg... 

WiLSUINOTON. 

Pulhnan... 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tocoma 

Walla  WaUa.... 

▼1ST  ^IBQINIA. 

Bethany 

BtKkhannon 

Elkins 

Morgantown.... 

macovsof. 
Apoletao 

Madison 

HUton 

Ifilwaukoe 

Do 

Plymoath. 

Prairie  dnChien. 
Rlpon. 

SinsiDawa. 

Watcrtown 

Woukosha 

Vli'OMlNG. 

Laramie 


Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege. 
Hampden-Sidney    Col- 

HcSans  College 

Virginia  MiUtary  Insti- 
tute. 
Washington   and    Lee 

University. 
Randolph-Macon  Wom- 
an's College. 
Virginia  Christian  Col- 
Eastern  College 

Richmond  College 

Virginia  Union  Univer- 

^ty  (colored). 
Roanoke  College 

EUMbcth  CollMM 

8  woot  Briar  College ..... 

CoUege  of  WilUam  and 
Mary. 

State  College  of  Wash- 
ington. 

University  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Oonzaga  University 

College  of  Puget  Sound.. 

Whitman  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
College. 

Davis  and  EUdns  Col- 
lege. 

West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity. 

Lawrence  College , 

Beloit  College , 

University  oi  Wisconsin, 

Milton  Colleee , 

Marquette  University. . . 

Milwaukee-Downer  Col- 

MiSon  House 

Campion  College 

RipoD  College 

St.   Clara  College  and 

Academy. 
Northwestern  College... 

Carroll  College 


University  of  Wyoming, 


Men 

Men 

Women, 
Men 

Men 

Women. 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed... 

Men...., 

Men 


Women 
Women, 

Men 

Coed... 
Coed.... 


Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed.... 
Coed. 
Coed.... 


Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Men.... 

Women 

Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 

Women 

Men.... 

Coed... 


Coed... 


Chas.  C.  Weaver,  Ph. 

D. 
A.   W.    McWhorter, 

Ph.  D.,  acting. 

Matty  L.Cocke 

Edward  W.  Nichols, 

supt. 
Henry  Louis  Smith, 

LL.D. 
Wm.A.Webb,LL.D. 

J.  T.T.Hundley,  A.  B. 

Hervin     U.     Roop, 

LL.D. 
P.    W.    Boatwright, 

LL.D. 
Qeoree     R.     Hovey, 

John    A.    Morehead, 

D.D. 
John  C.  Pecry,  A.  M. . . 
Emille    W.    McVea, 

Litt.  D. 
Lyon  G.  Tyler,  LL.D. 


Ernest   O.    Holland, 

Ph.D. 
Henry  Sutzallo,  Ph.  D. 

James  M.  Brogan,  S.  J 
Edward  H.Todd,  D.D 
Stephen  B.  L.  Pen- 
rose, D.  D. 


Thomas  E.  Cramblet, 

LL.  D. 
Wallace  B.  Fleming, 

D.D. 
James  £.  Allen,  A.  B . 

Frank    B.     Trotter, 
LL.D. 


Samuel  Plantz,  LL.  D, 
Melvin  A.  Brannon, 

LL.  D. 
Edward     A.    Birge, 

LL.  D. 
Wm.C.Daland,D.D., 
Herbert  C.   Noonan, 

S.J. 
Ellen  C.Sabin,  LL.D. 

E.  A.  Hofcr,  D.  D 

Albert  C.  Fox,  S.  J.... 
H.     C.     Culbertson, 

LL.D. 
Mother  Mary  Samuel . 


Auj 


ugust 


F.  Ernst,  Ph. 


Herbert  P.  Houghton, 
Ph.D. 


A\en  Nelson,  Ph.  D... 


E.  B.  Crooks,  Ph.  D. 


D.  B.  Bryan,  Ped.  D. 
M.  P.  Robinson,  A.  B. 
F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Utt.D. 
Irene  B.  Palmer. 

C.  H.  Hatt,  Ph.  D. 


Alfred     A.     Cleveland* 

Ph.D. 
Frederick     E.     Boltoiv 

Ph.D. 

O.  E.  Reynolds,  A.  M. 


W.  H.  Cramblet,  Ph.  D. 
B.F.Haught,A.  M. 
Florence     A.     Kellogg. 
Jasper  N.  Deahl,  PIl  D. 


I^ester  B.  Rogers,  Ph.  D. 
Ahnon  W.  Burr,  A.  M. 

V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  Ph.  D. 


Mlna  Kerr,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  J.  Mutch,  Ph.  D. 
Sister  M.  Ruth,  Ph.  D. 

8.  B.  Ray,  L.  H.  D. 

J.  E.  Bullern. 
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XVIII.— UNnrsBBmBS  and  Collbobs— Dbaka  ob  Dirbciobb  or  Coixbobs  oi 
Schools  ob  Enoikbbbin«. 


LocaUoB. 


Nameoriastttation. 


or  director. 


Auburn,  Ala..*... . 
University,  Al»... 

Tucson,  Alls 

Favottovllle,  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Gal 


Los  Angeko,  Gal. . .«», 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Banta  Clara,  Gal 


Stanford  UnlTenity,  Gal. 


Bouldar,  Colo 

Colorado  Sprinfs,  Cola. 

Fort  Collina,  Cirfo 

Ooldeo,  Colo 

New  Havea,  Coaa 

Newark,  Del 

Washington,  D.  0 

Do 

Do 

OalnesvlUe,  Fla 

Athens,  Ga 

AtlanU,  Ga 

Moscow,  Idaho 

Chiiv.po,  111 

I'o 

Evanstea.  Ill 

Urbana,nl 

La  Fayette,  Ind 

Notre  Dame,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Valparaiso,  Ind 

Ames,  Iowa 


Iowa  City,  Iowa. . , 
Lawrence,  Kans.. 
Manliattan,  Kans. 

Lexington,  Ky 

BalouRou£e,  La. 


Now  Orleans,  La.... 
Orono,  Ma 

Baltimore.  Md 

College  Park,  Md... 
Cambridge,  Mass.... 

Lowell.  Ma,*w 

Tufts  Col leco,  Mass., 

Worcester,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich... 

Detroit.  Miiih 

Eikst  I/Ansln*.  Mich . 
Houjiliton,  MiPh . . . . 
MiuiMapoUa,  Mina.. 


Agricultural  Collef a,  Miss 


UniTorsity.MIas. 
Columbia,  Mo.... 


8t.  Louis,  Me.... 
Bo2oman,  Mont.. 


Butte,  Mont... 
Lincoln,  Nebr.. 


Reno,  Not 

Durham,  N.  H... 


Hanover,  N.  H 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Princeton,  N.  J 


Alabama  Polytedmie  _ 
University  of  Alabama. 
University  o(  Aritona. . 
Uaiversity  of  Arkansas. 
University  of  Califoraia, 


University  of  Southern  Oalifomla. 

Throop  CoUeee  of  Technology 

University  of  Santa  Clara 


Leiand  Stanfisrd  Jtmtor  University. 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

Colorado  An-icultural  CoUep 

State  School  of  Mlaea 

SheffleW  Scientific  School  (Yale  Uni- 
versity). 

Delaware  College 

Catholic  Unlvcreity  of  Amerioa 

George  Washington  University 

Howard  Uoiveraity  (colored) 

ITniver^'ty  of  Flonda 

University  of  (Seonda 

Georgia  School  of  Tedmology 

University  erf  Idaho 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Lewis  Institute 

Northwest^»m  University 

UniventtU  of  Illinois 

Purdue  University 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

\  alparaiso  University 

Iowa  State  CJoUego  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Stati'  Tnivorsity  of  Iowa. 

riiivorsitv  of  Kansas 

K anstis  State  Agricultural  CoUege 

Tni  \  t  r.sit  y  of  Kentucky 

Ix)'ihiaua  State  University  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanioal  College. 

Tulme  University  of  Louisiana 

University  of  Maine 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Maryland  State  College  of  Agricolture. 

Ma-ssachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Lowell  TexUle  School 

Tufts  College 

W  orcester  rolvtechnic  Institute , 

University  of  Mlclilgan 

UiUv^rsltyof  Detroit 

Michitran  Agricultural  College 

MicUgan  Cellese  of  Mines 

University  of  MiBnesota ^.. 

Mississippi  Agriooltural  and  Mechani- 
cal Cxulege. 

University  of  Mississippi 

University  of  Missouri 


Washington  University 

Montana  Coiiege  of  Agrioultare  and 
M»chanic  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Minoe , 

Uaiversity  of  Nebraska 


University  •£  Nevada.. 


New  HamnshireCollegeof  Agilculturo 
and  Mecnanic  Arts. 

Dartmouth  College ,.... 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Rutgers  College , 

Princeton  University 


JolmJ.Wilmor«;M.E. 
George  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  C.  B. 
Gordon  M.  Batter.  E.  M. 
Wm-  N.  Oladsoo,  Ph.  D. 
C3iarles  Derlath,  Jr.,  C.  1S.I 
Andrew  C.  LaWaoo.  Ph.  D.* 
CIcrenoe  L.  Cory,  v.  TnfJ 
Oiarles  W.  Lawranea,  CTB. 
atom  A.  Damon,  E.  E. 
Joaapk  L.  Donovan,  C.  S.* 
George  L.  Sullivan,  Ph.  Dji 
caiaries  D.  Marx,  C.  E.« 
Harris  7.  Ryan,  M.  E.* 
William  F.Dnrand,  Ph.  D.v 
Mi]o8.Ketduun,C.B. 

L.D.'Craa^M.  M.E. 
Victor  G.  Araerseo,  Sc  D. 
Russell  n.  Chittenden,  Se.  D. 

Allen  B.  CulUmore,  B.  S. 
Aubrey  E.  Landry,  Ph.  D. 
Howard  L.  Hodgkins,  Ph.  D. 
Harold  D.  HatOeld,  M.  B. 
John  B.  Benton,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  M.  Strataan,  So.  D. 
WilliaHi  H.  Emerson,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  N.  Little,  Ph.  D. 
Howard  M.  Raymond,  B.  & 
P.  B.  Woodworth,  mTb. 
John  F.  Hayford,  C.  £. 
C.  Russ  Rid:ttrds.  M.  E. 
Charles  H.  Benjamin,  D.  Bag. 
Martin  MoCua,  C.  E. 
C^l  L,  MeeTPh.  D. 
Frank  Tharoux,  C.  E. 
8.  W.  Beyer,  Ph.  D. 

WlUam  G.  Raymond,  LL.D. 
Perley  F.  Walker,  M.  M.  E. 
Audrev  A.  PotUr,  B.  S. 
Frederick  P.  Amlersoo,  M.B. 
Thomas  W.  Atkinson.  C.  B. 

WUliam  H.  Crel^ton,  U.  a  B 
Harold  S.  Boardman,  C.  £. 
John  B.  Whitehead,  Ph.  D. 
T.  H.  TaUaferro,  Ph.  D. 
Alfred  E.  Burton,  Sc.  D. 
Herbert  J.  BaU.  B.  B. 
Gardner  C.  Anthony,  Sc  D. 
Ira  N.  HolUs.  Sc.  D. 
Mortimer  E.  Coolev,  D.  Bog. 
Jay  R.  MoColl.  B.  S. 
Goorge  W.  Btssall,  M.  E. 
Fred  W.  McNair,  Sc.  D. 
John  R.  Allen,  M.  E. 
William  R.  Apploby,  A.  M« 
B.  M.  WaUcar,  Ph.  D. 

John  H.  Dorroh,  C.  E. 
Klmar  J.  Md^itistland,  M  C.  £. 
Austin  L.  McRae,  Sc.  D.» 
Alexander  S.  Langsdorf .  M  M  E. 
Arthur  W.  Richter,  M.M.  E. 

Charles  H.  Bowman.  M  9. 
Olte  J.    Feifuson.    M  B.  E^ 

aeiiBf. 
James  G.  Soragham.  M  £. 
Francis  C.  Uncohi,  Ph.  D.» 
Charles  B.  Hsfwett.  M.  M.  B. 

Charles  A.  Holden,  C  St«^' 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  Lul'* 
Alfred  A.  Tltsworth,  Sc.  D. 
Frank  H.  Constant.  So.  D. 


>  Dean  of  the  college  of  civil  engineering. 
'  Dean  of  the  college  of  mines. 

*  Dean  of  the  college  of  mechanics. 

*  Profc:>iJor  of  civil  engineering. 

*  Professor  of  mechanlcal-electrioal  i»t»g«njiorf»»g 


•  Professor  of  el  ectrical  engineering. 

T  Professor  of  medianical  engtneeiuig. 

•  Dean  of  the  school  of  mines. 

•  Director  ol  Maokay  School  of  Mines. 
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XVril. — IJNIVBRamBA    AND    COLLSQKS — DbANS    OB    DlRBCTOfiA    OF    COLLEGES    OR 

Schools  of  Enoineering — Continued. 


LOQBtlaiL 


Dean  or  dlreet<N'. 


Albaquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Socorro.  N.  Mex 

State  CoUasft,  N.  Mex . . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Ithaca.  N.Y 


New  York,  N.Y... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Potsdam,  N.Y 

Rochester,  N.Y.... 
ScbeoeetadypN.Y., 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
troy,  N.Y. 


Chapel  Hm,N.C... 
West  Raleich,  N.  C. 


LewisburgT  P« 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Do 

Pfttsbmili,  Pa 

Do 

Booth  BetkMiem,  Pa. 
State  CoUec«.  Pt 


Swarthmore,  Pa 

Villanova,  Pa 

Kingston,  R.  I........ 

Providence,  R.  I.../.. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


acmsoQ  Collefe,  S.  C. 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Brookfaigs,  S.  Dak.... 


Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.. 
Vermilion,  8.  Dak.... 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Nftshvilte,  Tann. 

Austin,  T^x. 

College  Station,  Tex.. 


Ileusten,  Tax... 
Salt  Lake  City,  I 
Bm-lington,  Vt. . 


Northfield,Vt... 
Biacksburg,  Va. 


ChjyIottesvlUe.Va... 

Lexington,  Va 

Do 

Pullman-Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Maq^antofvn,  W.  Va. 

ICadison,  Wis 

Mflwaokeo,  Wis 

Laramie,  Wyo 


University  of  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Schoel  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 

MedMuilc  Arts. 
Polytechnic  Institate  of  Brooklyn — 
Cornell  Unirentty 


College  of  the  aty  of  New  York. 

Colombia  University 

Manhattan  Celiege 

New  York  Unlveraky 

Clarksoo  Collef^e  of  Te< 
University  of 
Union  University 


Syracuse  Universltr 

Rensselaer  Polyte<^nicIn8tltute. 


Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak. 

University,  N.  Dti 

Ada,  Ohio 

Akron,  Ohto 

Cincinnati,  Ohia •. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Columbus.  Ohto 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Norman,  Okkk 

Stillwater,  OkhL 


Corvallis,  Oreg.. 

Chester,  Pa 

Eaifiton,  Pa. 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 


University  of  North  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agrl- 
oulture  and  Engineering. 

Narth  Dakota  Agrienltural  Cdlege . . . . 
UBlrersity  of  North  Dakota.. 


Ohia  Northern  University 

Municliml  University  of  Akron. 

University  of  CinciunatL 

CMe  School  of  Applied  Sdenoe 

Ohio  State  University 

St.  Marv  College 

University  of  Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Maehanl- 
calColtaga. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

Penosytranla  Military  College 

Latoyette  College 

Peonsytrania  College 

BuokneU  University 

Drexel  Institute /. 

University  of  Pennsyhranla 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Lehigh  University 

Pennsylvania  Stata  College 


Swarthmare  Collega 

Vilhuiova  CoUege 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Brewn  University 

The  Citadel,  the  MiUtary  College  of 
South  Carolhia. 

Clemsofo  Agricultural  CoDege 

University  of  South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  State  Callege  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

South  DakoU  SUte  School  of  Mines.. . 

University  of  South  Dakota. 

University  of  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  of  Texas 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texw. 

Rioe  Institute 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agr^ 
caltural  College. 

Norwich  University 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  and  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Univofaity  of  Virginia 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

State  ( wlege  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington 

West  Virgfaiia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Marquette  University 

University  of  Wyoming 


W.  L.  Ray,  A.  M. 
Alexis  Xnimeki,  Met.  E. 
Arthur  F.  Barnes,  B.  S. 

Trtd  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D. 
Bufisoe  E.  Haskell,  C.  B.i 
Dexter  S.  Kimball,  M.  E.* 
David  B.  Steinman^h.  D. 
George  B.  Pegram,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Thomas,  C.  B. 
Charles  H.  Snow,  So.  D. 
John  P.  Brooks,  Sd.  D. 
MiUard  C.  Ernsberger,  M.  E. 
A.  B.  M^Daniel,  B.  S.< 
Bmst  J.  Berg,  Sc.  D.« 
William  P.  Graham,  Ph.  D. 
Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  LL.  D. 
Andrew  H.  Patterson,  A.  M. 
Howard  B.  8ittt««eld,  M.  B.i 
Carroll  L.  Maui,  C.  £.• 
William  H.  Browne,  A.  B.« 
Edward  S.  Keene,  M.  E. 
Barle  J.  Babcock,  Sc.  D. 
Charles  A.  Miller,  C.  E. 
Fred  B.  Ayer,  C.  E. 
Herman  Schneider,  Sc.  D. 
Charles  S.  Howe,  Sc.  D. 
Edwhi  F.  Coddington,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Adam  Hofmann,  S.  IJL 
James  H.  Falgar.  M.  £. 
Alfred  Boyd,  C.  E. 

Grant  A.  Covell,  M.  B. 
Harold  0.  Bird,  C.  E. 
Edward  Hart,  Ph.  D. 
F.  H.  Ctatr.  Ph.  D. 
CSiarles  A.  Liademann,  A.  M. 
Arthv  J.  Rowland,  Sc.  D. 
John  Fraser,  Ph.  D. 
W.  E.  Mott,  C.  E. 
Frederic  L.  Bishop,  Ph.  D. 
N.  M.  Bmery,  Litt.  I>^  acting. 
Robert  L.  Sackett,  C.  E. 
Elwoed  8.  Meore,  Ph.  D.« 
George  F.  Blewfaig,  Ph.  D. 
FYancls  A,  DriscoU,  A.  M. 
Royal  L.  Walw,  B.  S. 
William  H.  Kenorson,  A.  M. 
Robert  0.  Thomas,  C.  E. 

Pamucl  B.  Earle,  M.  E. 
Marshall  O.  Holmes,  C.  E. 
Hal V or  C.  Solberg,  M.  E. 

Cleophas  C.  O'Harra,  Ph.  D. 
Lcwb  E.  Akelev,  LL.  D. 
tliarles  E.  Ferris,  B.  8 
W.  U.  Schuerman,  C.  E. 
Thomas  U.  Taylor,  M.  C.  E. 
James  C.  Naglc,  M.  C,  E. 

Herbert  K.  Humphrey,  E.  E. 
Ray  B.  West,  i\  E. 
Joslah  W.  Votey,  So.  D. 

Arthur  W.  W inflow,  C.  E. 
Samuel  R.  Pritchard,  A.  M. 

William  M.  Thornton,  LL.  D. 

T.  A.  JoneS;  B.  8. 

David  C.  Humphreirs,  C.  E. 

H.  U.  Carpenter,  M.  8. 

Carl  E.  Magnusson.  Ph.  D. 

Clement  R.  Jones,  M.  M.  E. 

Frederick  E.  Turaeaure.  D.  Eng. 


I  Daan  of  the  eoUeea  of  oivil  engineering.  *  Professor 
«  Aoting  dean  of  Sibley  College.  *  Professor 
raffltvflingiwwrlng.  •Deanoftl 
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XIX. — Univeksities  and  Colleges — Deans  of  Women. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  women, 
orcoedo- 
cationaL 


Name  of  dean. 


Athens 

Auburn 

Birmingham.. 

Do 

Marion 

Montevallo... 
Montgomery.. 
University.... 


Tucson 

ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphia. 

Do 

Batesvitle 

Clarksx-iUe... 
Conway 

Do , 

Fayette  ville.. 


CAUrORNlA. 


Borke'ey 

Claremont 

Loa  Ange!es 

Do 

Mills  College 

Rodlands 

St.  Ilo'ena 

San  Jo-e...* 

Stanford  University 

Whlttier 


COLORADO. 


Boulder 

Colorado  Springs.. 

Fort  Collins 

Oreeley 

Montofair 

University  Park-. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New  London. 
Blorr^ 


DELAWARE.  ^ 


Newark 

DISTRICT  OF  COLX7MBL4. 


Washington.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do.  (Takoma  Park). 


Do  T^and 

Lake  City.... 
Sutherland... 
Tallahassee... 
Winter  Park. 


Atlanta 

Do 

j,oUege  Park 

»  Dean  0/  Woman's  College  of  Delaware. 


Athens  College  for  Young  Women 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.... 
Birmingham— Southern  College.., 

Howard  College 

Judson  College , 

Alabama  Girls  Technical  School... 
Woman's  College  of  Alabama.... .. 

University  of  Alabama 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 


University  of  Arizona . 


Coed. 


Henderson-Brown  College . 
Ouachita  College. 
Arkansas  Col  l€>ge. 
Arkansas  Cmnb 
Central  College. 


Hendrlx  College.. 
University  of  Arkansas.. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


University  of  California 

Pomona  College 

Occidental  College 

University  of  Southern  California.. 

Mills  College 

University  of  Redlands 

Pacific  Union  College 

College  of  the  Pacific 

Leland  Stanf(Mxl  Junior  University 
Whittier  CoUege. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Cood.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College , 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Colorado  State  Teachers  CoUege. 

Colorado  Woman  s  C<)llege 

University  of  Denver , 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
C<>ed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Connectlcnt  College  for  Women. . 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.. 


Women. 
Coed.... 


Delaware  College. 


Coed. 


American  University 

Qallaudet  College. 

Oeorge  Washington  University.. 
Howard  University  (colored).... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Trinity  College 

Washington  Missionary  College. 


Women. 
Coed.... 


John  B.  Stetson  University 

Columbia  College 

Southern  College 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. 
Rollins  College 


Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Atlanta  University  (colored) . . . 
Morris  Brown  University  (colored) 
Cox  CoUege , 


Coed 

Coed .... 
Women. 


Nannie  M.  Hideo. 

Mary  G.  StaUvorth. 

Lena  J.  Hawks. 

Mrs.  James  8.  Tbamaa. 


Anna  A.  Fisher. 


Annie  R.  Storts. 

Caroline  B.  Phelpfl. 
Mary  Davis. 


Lucy  M.  StebMnB. 
Grace  E.  Berry. 
Irene  T.  Myers. 
Mrs.  MoJTette  MaeE^f. 
HettleB.  Ege. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Redden. 

Marlam  Barr. 

Harriet  Bradford. 

Ida  B.  Llndley,  edTlMr. 


Irene  P.  McEeehAn, 
Marlon  ChurohilL 
Virginia  H.  Corbett. 
Helen  Qilpln-BrowB. 

Anne  MoEI.  Shuler. 


Irene  Nye. 
M.  E.  Sprague. 


Winifred  J.  BobiiisoiL> 


Charlotte  Weiss. 

Mary  I.  Hardwlok,  precep- 
tress. 
Sister  Mary. 


Mrs.  S.  L.  Cawthon. 
LllyW.Roberts,PreceptreB.> 


Junia  M.  Jordan.' 
Alva  B.  Jameson. 


«  Adviser  of  women.     •  Preceptress,  School  of  Economlak 
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Location. 


GEORGIA— continued, 
nahkmcga 


Oecatur 

I>emoiTSt 

Forsyth 

Gaineaville.... 

I^agrange 

Do 

Macon 

Rome 

8oath  Atlanta. 


-HAWAH. 

Honolulu 

IDAHO. 


Caldwell.. 
Moscow.. 


Abingdon 

Aurora 

Bloomington. 

Carthage 

Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Decatur 

Eureka 

Evanston 

Ewing 

Galesburg. . . . 

Do 

Greenville.... 


Jacksooville.. 

Do 

Lake  Forest . . 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Monmouth.... 
Nai)erviUe.... 

Rockford 

Kock  Island . . 
Umyer  Alton.. 

Urbana 

Whcaton 


Bloomington.. 

Earlham 

Franklin 

Goshen 

Oreencastle... 

Hanover 

Indianapolis.. 

Do 

U  Fayette... 

Merom , 

Notre  Dame... 
Oakland  aty.. 

Upland 

Valparaiso...-. 
Vincennes..... 


Ames.. 


Cedar  Falls... 
Cod^  Rapids.. 


University  or  college. 


North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Piedmont  College 

Bessie  Tift  College 

Brenau  College 

Lagrange  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Wesleyan  Female  College 

Shorter  College 

Clark  University  (colored) 


College  of  Hawaii. 


College  of  Idaho 

University  of  Idaho. 


Hedding  College 

Aurora  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

Carthage  College 

De  Paul  University 

Lewis  Institute 

University  of  Chicago 

James  Milllkin  University. . . . 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University 

Ewing  College 

Knox  College 

Lombard  College 

Greenville  College 


For  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed.... 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Women . 
Women . 
Women . 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Illinois  College Coed. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Women . 

Lake  Forest  College Coed . 

McKendree  College Coed . 

Lincoln  Col  lege Coed. 

Monmouth  College Coed . 

Northwestern  College Coed. 

Rockford  College Women . 

Angus  tana  College '  Coed 

Shiu-tlell  College Coed 

University  of  Illinois '  Coed 

Wheaton  College Coed 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed , 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Cwd. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Name  of  dean. 


Nannette  Hopkins. 
Bertha  A.  Hastings.* 

Eva  F.  Pearce. 
Jule  H.  Tucker. 
Miss  Black. 

Virginia  Wendell. 


Indiana  University 

Earlham  College 

Franklin  College 

Goshen  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Indiana  Central  University 

Purdue  University 

Union  Clwistian  College 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy . . 

Oakland  City  College 

Taylor  University 

Valparaiso  University 

Vincennes  University 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed .... 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women . 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Permeal  J.  Frenclu 


Grace  D.  Taylor. 


Letta  Simmons. 

Helen  D.  Street. 
Marion  Talbot. 
Lillian  M.  Walker. 
Lvdia  Wampler. 
Mary  R.  Potter. 

Grace  A.  Ptayt. 
Nelle  Miller. 

Mrs.   Amanda  M.  GarloQ^ 
Preceptress. 

Margaret  Taylor. 
Mary  Hamilton, 
lieatrice  U.  Cooper. 

Sarah  F.  Brownlee. 

Clara  Blc?k. 

Jiiliu  H.  Gulliver,  president 

G.  Esther  Chapln. 
Rubv  E.  C.  Mason. 
Mrs.  Martha  T.  Garlough. 


Ruby  E.  C.  Mason. 

Martha  Doan. 

Mrs.  Bertlia  D.  Smith. 

Katherine  S.  Alvord. 

Katherine  M.  Gruydon. 

Coroline  E.  Shoemaker. 


Mrs.  Ella  C.  Wheatley. 
Sadie  L.  Miller. 
Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Kinsey. 


Mrs.  Marion  McF.  WiUcm:. 
Maria  Leonard. 


I  Director  of  college  women. 


85371'— 18 8 
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LoCfttiOD. 


IOWA— (xm  tinned. 


Unfvanfity  or  college. 


Dos  Moines Des  Moines  GoUege. 

Do ,  -..-,. 

Dub':que... 


Drake  University 

Dubuque  CoUeg*  and  Seminary  . . 

Fair»leld- Parsons  Colleg» 

Fayette Upper  Iowa  Uirfverslty 

<'.rinnell .,•««..,    GruHieU CoUece 

I'opkinton ^ 1  Lenox  Collegt 

Inilanola Simp^^on  Coltog*. ....^ 

Iowa  City 1  State  Unl verity  of  Towa... 

Iowa  Falls — i  KUsworth  CoUa« 

Mount  Pleasant '  lown  Wesleyan rotlege ..^... 

Moijnt  Vernon '  Cornell  College 

0-:  loose 

FnlU 

Si<-iXCit 

bl 

lal 


Lake.. 


Penn  Col  lego. 
Central  College  of  Iowa. 

Morningside  ColleKe 

IJiicoa  vista  ColleSB 

Tabor  College. 


University  Park I  Central  Holinc«fi  University. 

KA2ISAS. 


Atchison Midland  College 

BeMwinCity l  Baker  University 

Eniuorii - j  CoUeKeol  Kmporia 

Highland |  Highland  CoUege« 

Kansas  City.... I  Kansas  City  University . 

Lawrence ;  University  of  Kansas.... 


I  iral  -hort-'.. 
M  rh-r!?on. 
i.aiiiii'ltan . 

Ott  iwi 

S;l!iU'l 

BttTling 

Topeka 

WichiU.... 


Coed , 

Coed 

Coed 

Cowl 

Cowl 

Coed 

Ceed..,..,.. 

Ceed 

Coed 

Coed 

C<)ed 

Cood 

Coed 

( ^oc<l 

Coed 

CocA 

Coed 

Coed 


Name  o£  dean. 


1 


CiMriene  F.  Sperry. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Criig. 

Christine  Umne. 

Otfrie  L.  De  Nise. 

Juttia  L.  Todd. 

Mn.  Nellie  D.  AoziMr. 

Harriet  L.  Barber. 
Mary  L.  MacCIeod. 
Edith  Furnas. 
Elizabeth  A.  Graham. 
LUIian  E.  Dimmitt. 


'o. 


Winlield. 


Bcrea 

(icorpetown. . 
Hopkinsville. 
L«xingtOD. ... 

Vo 

Louisville. ... 
Whichestw... 


LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge 


Bethany  CollsKa. 

MoPherson  College 

Kansas  State  Aijrlcultural  College 

Ottawa  UniTeraity 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  College 

Washburn  Collefia. 

Fainnount  College 

Friends  University 

Southwestern  CoUege 


Coed LydiaL.  Dietol. 

Coed Anne  O.Wirt. 

I  Coed Susan  M.  Ghiild. 

Coed , 

I 

Cti^ ,.,l 

^  Coed.!I].riIi  Mrs.  Eustace  ff.  Brovs^i 
I     viser. 

Coed — I 

Coed. I 

Coed Mra.  Mary  P.  Van  ZU*, 

1  Coed.  "  " 

;  C^ed. 


Johanna  M.  Pirscher. 
Carofine  Matson. 
Cood.... ...J  Atthea Montgomery. 


Coed. 
Coed.. 

Cued. 


Coed Ella  £.  Bemstorf. 


BercaCoHepe....^ '  C4)ed. 

Georgetown  Colk«e i  Coed 

Bethel  Woman's  College ..i  Women  ... 

University  of  Kentucky Coed 

Transylvania  College i  Coed. 

University  of  Louisville i  Coed «. 

Kent«icky  Weeleyan  College J  Coed 


Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural    and    Mechanical 
I     CoUege. 

Clinton I  SlUiinan  CoIIeeiate  Institute. 

New  Orleans i  IT.   Sophie   Newoomb    Memorial 

College. 
Pineville Ix)uislana  College 


MAINE. 


Lewiston '  Bate,-*  Collece 

Orono I  University  of  Maine.. 

Wat«rvUle I  Colby  College 


HAKYLAJVD. 


Baltimore Gonthor  College. 

l>o "  "         ■     ■  ■      - 

}\i....^ 

l»o 

Che  terlowu 

Frwlerirk «••- 

Lutherville • 

New  Windsor 

Westminster 


Johnrt  liopkins  1  nivensity 

Morpan  College  (colored > 

Notre  I^amo  College  of  Maryland. . 

Washington  College 

Hoed  College 

Marv'land  College  for  Women. .. 

nine  nidge  College 

Western  Maryland  College..... 


Coed. 


WoBien.. 

WOflMO... 


Coed. 


Co«].. 
Coed.. 


Women , . 

Coed 

C-iied 

Women.. 

Coed 

Women.. 
Women, , 

Coed 

Q>ed 


Florence  E.  WilUanL 
Flora  C.  Cloughu 
No  dean. 


Katherlne  8.  Bowersoac. 
Mrs.  M.  D.  McFerran. 

Anna  J.  Hft"iiitnn 

Mery  B.  Jones,  adviav. 


Antoinette  8.  Tucker. 


Mra.  Jonta. 

Clara  L.  BnswelL 
Mn.  Mieury  C.  Coepcr. 

Eleanor  L.  Lord. 

Minnie  McA.  Pickens. 
Bister  Mary  Immacolatt. 

Mrs.  Ida  C.  Fleming. 

Emma  S.  Baker,  precepti^ 
Margaret  M.  Robinson. 
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TJnkvenkby  tr  ooUegt^ 


For  women, 
oroocdu- 
oaftionAL 


Nameo(<ie<ui. 


MASSACHUSSTTfl. 

Amherst....*..*..*.. 

Boston 

Do 

Cambridge ....«.., 


Do 

LrOwelJ 

N'orthampton. 

Nortoa 

South  Hadlay. 
Tuit^Coll«g«.. 
Wellflsley 


Masgachusetto  Agriooltuial  College 
Boston  Univ«CBity 


Simmons  College. . . 
MMBachuBeUs  mstitate  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Radclffle  College 

L«well  Textile  School 

Smith  College ^ 

Wheftton  College 

Mount  Holyoike  College 

Tufts  Colloee 

Wellesley  College 


Coed 

Coed 

Women.-... 
Coed 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
W^omea. 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 


Mxs.Ames  K.  Black,  ad  visir. 
Sarah  L.  Arnold.' 
No  dean  of  women. 

Bertha  M.  Boody. 


Ada  L.  Comstock. 
4  Ida  J.  Everett. 
Ptoroncp  Purington. 
Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Davies.^ 
Alice  V.Waite. 


Adrian 

AlbiOTi 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor... 
Kast  I^ansing. 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Kalamazoo... 
Olivet 


MINNSSOTA. 


Mlnneapolia. 
NorthAald... 

Do 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

St.  Peter 

Winona 


Agricultural  CoUei 
Blue  Mountain. .. 


Brookhaven. 
ColomlKiB. . . 


Grenada 

Holly  Springs. 

Jackson 

Do 

Meridian 

University 


Cameron 

Canton 

Columbia 

Fayette 

Lexington Ontral  Female  C^Hlege 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College.. 


University  of  Minnesota 

Otfleton  College 

St.  Olaf  College 

College  of  St.  Catherine 

Hamlhie  University 

Macalester  Collage 

Oustavus  Adolpnus  College. 
Ceilege  of  St.  Teresa 


Com.. 
Coed.. 
Coed*. 
Co^d.. 
ColhI.. 
Coad.. 
Coed.. 
Co  id,. 


OUvetCoUege Coed 


ippi  Agricultural  and 
<dianioiaC«nege. 
Blue  Mountain  CoU( 


Me- 


Uege. 


Whltworth  Female  College 

Mfasissippi    Industrial    institute 
and  College. 

Grenada  College 

Rust  Callege  (colored) 

Belhaven  College 

MiUsaps  C^Uege 

Meridian  College 

Unirarsity  af  Miasissippi 


ManOiaU 
ParkvUle... 

St.  Louis 

Springfield . . 

'mrkio 

Warrenton.. 


Boteman. 

Butte 

Missoula... 


Missouri  Wetleyan  College. 

Culver-Stockton  College 

University  of  Missouri 

Central  College. 


Missoun  Valley  College. . . . 

Park  College 

Washington  University . . . 

Dmnr  College 

Tarkio  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College.. 


Coed 

Coed.... 
Co»d.... 
Women . 

Coed 

Coed.,.. 
Coed..-. 
Women. 


Coed.... 
Women. 


Mrs.  C^ra  Davis. 

Mrs  Jlelcn  Kni^pen-Scripps. 

C«nelial.  Buswell. 

Mrs.  Mvra  B.  Jordan. 

Annie  Howard,  adviser. 

Cora  A.  Pickett. 

MfB.  Winnifred  H.  Durfeft. 

Lucile  Powell. 

Mrs.  K.  R.  Latham. 


Gertrude  Beggs.* 
Mary  L.  Bentou.* 
Gertrude  M.  Hilleboe. 
Sister  Antonia. 

C.  W.  Williams. 
ClaraTederst  rom.preceptpBSi 
Mary  A.  Malloy. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Beery,  lady  prlo- 
dpal. 


Woman 
Women..... 

Women.. 

Coed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Cotxl Mrs.  L.  B.  Haynes. 

Coed Mis.  E.  B.  Eatman. 


Mary  L.  Brayman. 
Saliie  McLean. 


Montana  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Montana  State  School  of  Mines.... 
University  of  Montana 


("'^>ed 

Cvoed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Ciwd.... 

Coed 

Coed..... 
Coed 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Mrs.  Sarah  C.  De  Bra. 
Mrs.  K.  R.  Redd. 
Eva  Johnston,  adviser. 


Francis  B.  Jones, 
Martha  G.  McCaulley. 
Luella  C.  Can>on. 


Una  B.  Herrick. 


Mrs.  K.  W.  Jameson. 


I  On  leava;  Karion  £.  Park,  acting  dean. 
*  Dean  of  Jackson  College  for  Women. 


*  Katharine  Ball,  vocational  advisor  for  women. 

*  On  leave;  Edith  Denise,  acting  dean. 
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Location. 


\ 


University  or  college. 


For  women  I 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  dean. 


NKBRASKA. 


BellovMe 

Betlmny 

College  View 

Crete 

Grand  Island 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

University  Place . 
York 


NEVADA. 


Reno. 


NEW  HAMPSmBE. 


Durham 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Convent  Station. 
Kenilworth 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque . 

Socorro 

State  College.. 


Albany. 


Alfred 

Aurora 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Canton 

Eimira 

Geneva 

Ithaca 

New  Rochelle . 

New  York 

Vo 


Do. 
Do. 


Rochester 
Syracuse. 
Troy 


NORTH  CABOLINA. 


Chapel  HiU. 


Charlotte 

Durham 

E  Ion  College 

Greensbwo 

Guilford  College. 

Hickory 

Raleigh 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Red  Springs.... 

Salisbury 

Wilson 

Winston-Salcm. 


Bellevue  College 

Cotner  University 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Grand  Island  College 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

Umversjty  of  Omaha .■ 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University . 
York  College 


State  University  of  Nevada. 


New  Hampphire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 


College  of  St.  Elizabeth., 
Upsala  College 


University  of  New  Mexico , 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 


New    York    State    College    for 

Teachers. 

Alfred  University 

Wells  College 

Adelphi  CollcM , 

University  of  Buffalo 

St.  Lawrence  University , 

Elmka  College , 

Hobart  College , 

Cornell  University 

College  of  New  Rochelle , 

Barnard  College 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 
New  York  University 


Teachers  College . 


Vassar  College 

University  of  Rochester 

Sjrracase  university 

Russell  Sage  College  of  Practical 
Arts. 


University  of  North  Carolinn. 


Queens  College 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

Greensboro  College  for  Women .. . 

Guilford  College 

Lenoir  College 

Meredith  College 

Peace  Institute 

St.  Mary's  School 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed- 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed.... 
Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed  — 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Women . 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women . 


Coed. 


Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Women. 


Shaw  University  (colored).. Coed 

Flora  Macdonald  College Women.. 

Livingston  College  (colored) Coed 

Atlantic  Christian  College Coed 

Salem  Academy  and  College '  Women 


Mhmie  L.  Carter. 
Oraoe  E.  Young,  acting. 
Lilian  Danielson. 
Helen  Meston. 
Elixabeth  A.  HaU. 
Mayme  I.  L^gsdon. 
Amanda  H.Heppiier,actinc. 


Mrs.  Sadie  Rector. 
Margaret  E.  Mack,  aetlBf, 
Helen  Knowltoa. 
Sister  Mary  P.  Kelligar.i 


Mary  F.  Winnlngham,  ad- 
viser. 


Anna  B.  Pierce. 

Mabel  I.  Hart,  adviser. 
Mrs.  Anna  A.  Pluttl. 
Anna  E.  Harvey. 

Sarah  DeM.  Plalsanoe. 
M.  Anstloe  Harris. 
Anne  D.  BUts.t 
Georgia  L.  Wliite,  adviser. 

Virginia  C.  Oildorsleevs. 
Annie  E.  Hickinbottom. 

ArLstine  P.  Ifunn-Recbi^ 
adviser. 

Lucetta  Daniell,  sodal  di- 
rector. 

Ella  McCaleb.* 

Annette  G.  Munro.* 

Jean  M.  Richards. 

Katherine  M.  KcUas.  . 


Mrs.    Thomas 
adviser. 


W.    Llngle. 


Martha  Buchanan. 
Jean  Demuth. 
Mrs.  Frank  Slier. 
H.  Louisa  Osborne. 

Rosa  C.  Paschal. 

Lucy  0.  Hester,  lady  prin- 
ts pal. 
Charlotte  Murray. 
Mary  Johnston. 


Ellen  Yonington. 


» President. 

>  Dean  of  William  Smith  (Mlege  for  Women. 


>  Jean  C.  Palmer,  head  warden. 
« Dean  of  the  College  for  Women. 
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XIX. — ^Universities  and  Colleges — Deans  op  Women — Continued. 


Agricaltural  College. 

Fargo 

Jamestown 

University 


OHIO. 


Ada 

Akron 

.\lliance 

Ashland 

Athens 

Berea 

Blumon 

Cedarville 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Findlay 

Granville 

Hiram 

Marietta 

Xew  Athens- . . 
New  Concord. . 

Oberlin 

Oxford 

Do 

Do 

Paincsville 

Rio  Grande 

Springfield 

Toledo.'.*.!!!.!! 
Westerville.... 
Wilberforce.... 
Wilmington . . . 

WooBter 

Yellowsprings. 


Chickasha.. 
East  Enid.. 

Guthrie 

Kingfisher., 

Norman 

Stilhvater.. 

Tulsa 


Albany 

Corvaus 

Eugene 

Forest  Grove. 
McMinnville.. 

Newberg 

Portland 

Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown. . . . 

Annville 

Beaver 

Beaver  Falb.. 
Bethlehem... 


Bryn  Mawr.. 


North  D&kota  Agricultural  College 

Fargo  College 

Jamestown  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 


Ohio  Northern  University 

Municipal  University  of  Akron.. . 

Mount  union  College 

Ashland  Col  lege 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin-Wallace  College 

Bluffton  College 

Cedarville  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Western  Reserve  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Weslevan  University 

Findlay  College 

Denison  University 

Hiram  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  Colleee 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

Western  College  for  Women 

lake  Erie  College 

Rio  Grande  Col  lege 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Toledo  University 

Otterbein  University 

Wilberforce  University  (colored) . 

Wilmington  College.  .*. 

College  of  Wooster 

Antioch  College 


Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

Phillips  University 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College 

University  of  Olvlahoma 

Oklahoma  Aericultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 
Henry  Kendall  College 


Albany  College 

Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

McMinnville  College 

Pacific  College 

Reed  College 

Willamette  University 


Allentown  College  for  Women 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Beaver  College 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  Seminary  and  College 

for  W^omen. 
Bryn  Mawr  College • 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women.. 
Women . . 
Women . . 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Women. 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Women. , 

Coed 

Women. 

Coed 

Women. 

Women., 


Katherine  Jensen.* 
Clara  J.  Emerson. 
Eva  .v.  Parslow. 
Ella  L.  Fultcm. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Thompson. 

Florence  Nicholson. 

Mary  M.  Billman. 

IrmaE.  Voigt. 

Mrs.  Mame  A.  Condit. 

Edith  McPeake. 

Mary  Ervin. 

Loueen  Pattee. 

Helen  M.  Smith. « 

Caroline  M.  Breyfogla. 

Adelia  Wilson.  * 

Cyrus  B.  Austin.' 

Ethel  Fox. 

Clara  M.  Brumback,* 


Maud  Elder. 
Anna  K.  Moore. 
Florence  M.  Fitch.* 
Elizabeth  Hamilton. 

Mary  A.  Sawyer. 
Lilian  A.  Brownfield. 


Mary  L  Park. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  HiUliday. 

Cora  A.  McFaddcn. 

Utb.  Josephine  Washington. 

Faith  Austin. 

Amelia  Doddridge. 


Beulah  B.  Boggess. 
Alberta  B.  Jones. 

Elizabeth  Jordan,  adviser. 
Ruth  Michaels.  * 


Winslow  Hutchinson. 
Mrs.  Marv  E.  Fawoett. 
Louise  Ehrmann. 
Mary  F.  Famham. 
Isabel  M.  Grover. 


Alice  Mae  Roberts. 


Mrs.  Julia  B.  Hensel. 
Reba  F.  Lehman. 
Alta  M.  Bailey. 
Helen  E.  McCUntock. 


Helen  H.  Taft.« 


1  Head  of  department  of  home  economics. 

*  Dean  of  OoUeee  for  Women. 
"Kathryn  8.  licLean,  associate  dean. 

*  Acting  dean  of  Shepardson  College. 
•Anna  B.  Doerschuk,  associate  dean. 

■  Dean  of  college  and  adviser  to  undergraduates;  Isabel  Maddison,  adviser  for  graduate  studenti. 
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XIX.— UxZYBBfllTXBS  AND  C0M»«8H»     D»AM0  OF  WoiOV— CoDtilUied. 


Uairvnity  tr  edUflftw 


NaiD»flid«B. 


PENNSYLVANIA— ««Bt<L 


Carlisle 

Charabersburg.. 

CollpRpville 

Cottysburg 

Greenville 

fJrovoOity 

Huntingdon.... 

LewisbiiTf 

Mwidvill* 

Mpchaniwbnrg. 
Mycrstown 


N«nv  Wlhnlngton. 
Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Do: 

Pittsbur^i 

Do 

Do , 

SelinsCTOV* 

FtatcroBeK© 

Swarthmore 

"W'aynesburg , 


PORTO  noo. 
Ban  Juui 


RHODE  mujm. 


Kln?;ston . . . 
Providence . 


soxnv  cABouirA, 


Clinton 

Collesio  T'laoe. 

Col"nibia 

Do 


Due  Wpst..., 

1^0 

Croon  vllle.... 
Greenwood... 
TTfirt^ville.  . 
NculxTry ..., 
Bpartanburg.. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Brookings 


Huron 

Mitclioll.... 
Rapi'irity. 


Sioux  I': 

Verniilion. 

Yankton 


TENNESSEl. 


Chattanooga. 


Croon  vill# 

Harrof,Mte 

Ju  kson — ... 

Joifersun  City 

Knoxville «••... 

Ho 

Lebanon —  .•...... 

McKenzie 


Dickinson  CoUege 

Wilson  College..- 

Ursinns  College 

Pennsylvania  Coilcge... 

ThielCoUege 

Grove  City  Collegi 

Juniata  College 

Buoknell  University. . . 

ABeghcny  College 

Ir\1ng  Female  College.. 
Albright  C«ltog» 


Om4.... 

WonMD. 
Catd.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed-.. 
Cowl.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 


l&rziet  R.  GongdML 
Mm.  C.  B.  Towir. 

Signe  I.  Swenaaon. 

Mrs.  Lois  Cory>Th«mp9oi). 

Anna  R.  Ctoey. 
AUcp  H.  SpaldftJg. 
K&thcrlne  O.  Wlieelof^. 
Mrs.  LoeUa  D.  Mohn.  pn> 


Westmtester  College 

DrexeJ  Institute 

Dropsie  College 

Temple  University 

Uai  veralty  of  Pcnn^Wanla 

Camt'pio  Institute  of  Teehndogr. 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

8us(|u^anna  University 

Pennsylvania  State  CoUega. 

S  wart  hmare  Coflc  ge 

Waynesborg  College 


Coed..,. 
Co«i.... 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed..-. 
Coed.... 
C^jod..*. 
Coed.... 


University  of  Porto  RJeo. 


Coed ►. 


Rhode  Island  State  CoHoga.. 
Brown  University 


Coed-.. 
Coed.. 


^resbvterian    Oolega  o<   Sooih 
CM^Mna, 

Cohnabia  CoUoge. , 

Benedict  College  Coolored) 

Chioora  College  for  Women 

Univerjdtv  of  South  Carolina 

Krskine  College '. . . 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West 

Green %11l«  Woman's  College 

Lander  College 

C'okor  CoIIeeo  for  Women 

Newljerr>'  College 

Converse  College..... 


Cood 

WoBm*. 

Coed 

Women., 

Coed 

Coed..... 
Women. , 
Wamen. 
Women.. 
Woman., 
Coed.... 
W« 


South    Dakota   State  College   of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Huron  C^Uen 

Dakota  Weeleyan  University 

staff  Sobool  of  >fln«s 

Sioux  Falls  Collego 

Ura  versity  of  South  Dakota 

Yankl<>n  C  ollege 


Coed. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Co«d 

Cood 

.Coed 


University  of  Chattanooga. 


Tus'^uUira  College 

I>iaf^oin  \femoriai  University. 

I  man  University 

(arson  and  Nowman  College.. 
Kn<»XMlIe  College  (colored>..., 

rni\«'r-ity  of  Tennessee 

Cnmb^rlaud  University 

Bethol  College 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Cood. 
Coed. 
Coed., 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


J.  Knott. 
MabeJ  D.  Cherry. 

Latira  B.  Cornell. 
Frank  F.  Grtves.i 
Mary  B.  Breed.* 
Flbrenoe  K.  Root 
Fiarl  Marshall. 


Lncretia  V.  T. 
Edna  H.  Rhrhards. 
Sarah  B.  Martin. 


Bessie  E.  Berafu 
Lida  S.  Khig.« 


Loeile  Johnaoa. 
Frances  Schnykr. 

Mrs.  B.L.PvklaMO,Bttn«. 


Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Habtf. 


Miriam  Qerlaeh,  adrtsei. 

Mary  B.  8eruby. 
MamoL.  Ogin. 

Cecil  Stoae. 
Amio  Henley. 
Ruth  P..  Reed. 


Mrs.  Flora  O.  Hart,  pwcep- 

troas. 
Edith  L.  SteUon.* 
VryMng  W.  Buffum. 

Marnrot  Beveridge.* 
Caroline  Carpenter. 


>  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education;  no  dean  of  women  appointed  iof  tbo  anlv«iitf. 

*  Dean  of  Mur^'aret  Morrison  Carnegie  School. 

*  Head  of  home  economics  course. 

*  Dean  of  the  Women's  College  in  Brown  University. 

*  Director  oX  home  economics. 
*8operintendent  farm,  woman's  division. 
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XIX.— UrnvBRsmEs  AjMd  Gollbgbs — Dbaws  of  Women— Continiiod. 

1 


TENK  EssBB— caatliiued: 


Miirf  reesboro 

Nashville 

Do 

Do 

Spen'^r 

Washington  Colkse. 

Abilene 

Austin 

Belton 

Brownwood... 

Do 

Dallas 

Denton 

Ton  Worth.... 

Uo 

GeiiFsetown. . . 

Houston. 

Tehuftcana 

Waco 

Waxahachia... 

UTAH. 

Logan 

Salt  LakeCitj 

▼Km 

Bariingtoa. 

Middlebury 

vrxonciA. 

Abingdon 

Bridge'^atar 

Ho.'lins ^ 

Lynchburg ..^. 

Manassas 

Richmond 

SaJem 

Bwetn  Briar 

W.VSBINOTQM. 

Pullman 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Walla  Walla 

wEsrt  vnuaiNiA. 

Bethany 

Bnckhannon 

Elkina 

MorgantowB 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton 

Beioit 

Madison 

Milt.n 

Miiwmikat 

Plymouth. 

Ri'pon 

Binsinawa ......... . 

Wauxesha 

WTOMINO. 

Laraiiiie 


IfiftryTihia  College 

Tennessee  College 

Flak  University  (colored) 

Geoige  Peabody  College  lor  Teach- 
ers. 

VandarWlt  U«Iverslty 

Bnrritt  College 

Washington  College 


Simmons  ColleM 

University  of  Texas 

Baylor  Female  College 

Daniel  Baker  College 

Howard  Parne  Colle^ 

Soathem  Methodist  university. 

CoUecB  of  Industrial  Arts 

Texas  Woman's  C^jllege 

Texas  Christian  University 

Soathwtetem  University 

Rice  Institute 

Westminster  College 

Barter  University 

Tr&ity  University 


Agricultural  College  of  Utah. 
UoiveraltyofUtab 


University  of  Vermont  and  State 

Agricoltural  College. 
Middlebury  CoUege 


Mwtha  Washington  Colkge 

Bridgewater  College 

HolUns  College 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lege. 

Eastern  College 

Richmond  College 

Elizabeth  College 

Sweet  Briar  Cofiege 


SUU  College  of  Washington.. 
University  of  Washington.... 

College  of  Pnget  Sound. 

Whitman  College 


Bethany  College 

West  Vlrzinia  Wesleyan  College... 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 

West  Virginia  Urn versity 


Lawrence  College 

Beioit  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Milwaukee- Downer  College 

Mission  House 

Ripon  C^oHoge 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy. . . 
Carroll  College 


University  of  Wyoming. 


Coed.... 
WoniMt. 

Coed 

Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed.... 
Cood..,. 
Women. 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women., 
Cood.... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Women.. 
Coed.... 
Women.. 
Women. 


Coed 

Coed 

Women... 
Women... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed., 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Coed 

Coed..., 

Coed 

Coed 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Mary  E.  CaldweD. 
Mrs.  Ella  W.  Brown. 


Rosa  B.  Breedlove. 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Kirby. 
E valine  Campbell. 


Mrs.  B.  H.  Gullbean. 

Ltaa  PerHti. 

Ada  B.  Stapleton. 

E.  W.  McDlamud. 

Laura  Kaykendalf. 

Mrs.  Sara  Stratford,  adviser. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Claypool. 


Mrs.  Qeoree  R,  Hill,  adviser. 
Lacy  M.  Via  Cott. 


Mrs.  Mary  B.  Stetson,  ad- 
viser. 
Eleanor  S.  Ross. 


Mary  WHliamsoik.' 
MeU  Glass.' 


May  L.  Keller.* 
Irene  B.  Palmer. 
Emilie  W.  McVe*.* 


RhodaM.WUte. 
Ethel  M.Coldwell. 
Mrs.  Stella  T.  Patterson. 
Helen  M.  Burr. 


Mrs.  Anna  R.  Bourne. 
Edna  Smith. 

Susan  M .  Moore. 


Maud  Caerkler. 
Mrs.  Gladys  Sleeper 
Louise  P.  Nardin. 

Mina  Kerr. 

Josephine  King,  adviser. 

Sister  M.  Clementina. 
Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Tucker,  act- 
ing. 

Mrs.  r.mma  XL  Knight,  ad- 
viser. 


1  r.h«tirtna»»  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Qoveri 
*  On  leave. 


*  Dean  of  Wee**- 
•President 
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XX.-^UNiOR  Colleges. 


I 


Location. 


Marion,  Ala 

Kureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Auburn,  Cal 

Azusa,Cal 

Bakorsfield,  Cal 

Fresno,  Cal 

Fullerton.Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Palo  Alto,  Cal 

Pomono,  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal 

8an  Diego.  Cal 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal, 

Santa  Ana,  Cal 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal... 

Yreka,Cal 

Cuthbert.Ga 

McRaejia 

Young  Harris.  Ga — 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

Aledo.IU 

Carlinvllle.lll 

CTiicago.  ni 

(io'ifrey.  Ill 

Joliet.in 

Mount  Carroll,  111 

Peoria,  III 

Laraoiii.Iowa 

Holton,  Kans 

Danville,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Ru-?'?ellville,  Ky 

Mansfield,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hibbing,Mfnn 

Rochester,  Minn 

Holly  Springs,  Miss.. 

Albany,  Mo 

Colilmbia,  Mo 

Columbia,  Mo 

Fayette,  Mo 

Fulton,  Mo •. 

Fulton,  Mo 

Glasgow,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Mexico.  Mo 

Morrisvllle ,  Mo 

Nevada,  Mo 

St.  Charles.  Mo 

St.  Louis  Mo 

Lenoir,  N.  C 

Louisburg,  N.  C 

Wcavervillc.N.C... 

Milton,  Oreg 

Jackson ,  Tenn 

Ma;li^onville,  Tenn. . 

Pulaski,  Tenn 

riaredon,  Tex 

DecAtur.  Tex 

Greenville,  Tex 

Greenville,  Tex 

Jacksonville,  Tex. . . . 

Meridian,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Shermm,  Tex 

Stamford.  Tex 

Terrell,  Tex 

Thorp  Springs,  Tex. . 

Abingdon,  Va 

Blackstone,  Va 

Bristol,  Va 

Bristol,  Va 

Daleville,  Va. 

Danville,  Va 

Marlon,  va 

Petersburg.  Va 

Roanoke,  Va 

Btaunton,  Va 

Everett,  wash 

BarboursvUle,  W.  Va, 
Louisburg,  W,Va.... 


Name  of  mstltution. 


Marlon  Institute 

Crescent  College 

Junior  College  i 

Junior  College  1 

Junior  College  I 

Junior  Col  lege  I 

Junior  College  1 

Junior  College  (Hollywood  H.  S.) 

Junior  College  (Polytechnic  H.  8.)  •• 

Junior  College! 

Junior  College  1 

Junior  College  I # 

Junior  College  I 

Junior  College  I 

Junior  College* 

Junior  Col  lege  I 

Junior  College  1 

Andrew  (College 

South  Georgia  College 

Young  L.  G.  Harris  College 

Idaho  Tochnlcallnstltute 

William  and  Vashti  College .  * 

Blackburn  College 

Crane  Junior  College 

Monticello  Seminary 

Junior  College  1 

Frances  Shlmer  School 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Graceland  College 

Junior  College » 

Kentucky  College  for  Women 

Hamilton  College  for  Women 

Sayre  College 

Logan  Female  College 

Mansfield  Female  College 

Jimior  College ! 

Junior  College  I 

Junior  College  I 

Junior  College  J 

Mississippi  Synodlcal  CJollcge 

Palmer  College 

Christian  College 

Stephns  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Synodlcal  College  for  Girls 

William  Woods  College 

Pritchett  College 

Kansas  City  Polytechnic  Institute . . . 

Hardin  College 

Scarrltt- Morrisvllle  College 

Cottey  College 

Lindenwood  College 

Forest  Park  College 

Davenport  College 

Louisbiu-g  College :.. 

Weaver  College 

Columbia  College 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute 

Hiwassee  College 

Martin  College 

Claredon  College 

Decatur  Baptist  College 

Burleson  College 

Wesley  College 

Alexander  College 

Meridian  College : 

W^estmoorland  College , 

North  Texas  College 

Stamford  College .- 

Texas  Military  College 

Thorp  Springs  Christian  College , 

Stonewall  Jackson  College 

Blackstone  College  for  Girls 

Sulllos  College 

Virginia  Inter mont  College 

Daleville  College 

Averette  College 

Marion  College 

Southern  College 

Virginia  College , 

Mary  Baldwin  College 

Junior  College  * 

Morris  Harvey  College , 

Louisburg  Seminary 


President. 


Hopson  O.  Murfee,  LL.  D. 
Ridlard  R.  Thompson. 
J.  F.  Engle,  Ph.  D. 
E.  R.  Hulblrt,  dean- 
Paul  Vandereike,  dean. 
Walter  O.  Smith,  \ .  M. 
W.  T.  Boyce,  A.  M.,  dean 
W.  H.  Snyder,  D.  8c. 
WIUisA.Dunn,  A.  M. 
Roy  L.  Wilbur,  A.  M. 
W.  A.  Bartlett,  A.M.,  dean. 
E.  J.  Berrioger,  M.  L. 
Mott  H.  Arnold,  A.  M. 
Richard  H.  Piatt,  A.  B.,  deao. 

D.  K.  Hammond.  A.  B. 
Eldon  Ford.  A.  B.,  dean. 

E.  L.  Van  Dellen.  A.  M. 

F.  G.  Branch,  B.  S. 

G.  W.  Hutchison,  A.  B. 
John  L.  Hall,  A.  B. 
Miles  F.  Reed,  A.  M. 
Roy  F.  Swift,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  M.  Hudson,  D.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Bartholf. 
Harriet  R.  Congdon,  A.  M. 
Stanley  Brown,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  P.  McKce,  A.  M. 
Theodore  C.  Burgess,  Ph.  D. 
George  N.  Brlggs,  A.  B. 
Emery  W.  Learner,  A.  B. 
M.  M.  Allen.  D.  D. 
Thomas  A.  Hendrick,  A.  M. 

A.  8.  Venable,  A.  B. 
George  H.  Crowcll,  Ph.  D. 
R.  E.  Bobbltt,  B.  b. 
David  MacKenxie,  A.  M. 
JesscB.  Davis,  A.  M. 

O.  W.  WiUett.A.M. 

James  B.  Mact,  A.  M. 

T.  W.  Raymond,  D.  D. 

E.A.Watkins.D.D. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  St.  Claire-Mo«,  A.  B. 

James  M.  Wood,  A.  M, 

Henry  E.  Stout,  A.  B. 

John  James,  A.  B. 

Joseph  A.  Serena,  A.  B. 

Oscar  Dahlane,  M.  8. 

B.  M.  Stigall,  A.  M. 
Z.  J.  Edge,  D.  D. 
A.  M.  Norton,  A.  M. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard,  A.  M. 

John  L.  Roemer.  D.  D. 

Mrs.  Anna  S.  Cairns. 

James  B.  Craven. 

Franklin  S.  Love,  A.  M. 

Eugene  Blake,  D.  D. 

H.  S.  Shangle. 

E.  R.  Naylor,  A.  B. 

J.  E.  Lowry,  A.  M. 

Wm.  T.  Wynn,  A.  B. 

O.  S.  Slovo",  A.  M. 

J.  L.  Ward,  A.  M. 

Basil  E.  Masters,  A.  B. 

S.  B.  Green,  A.  B. 

R.  G.  Boyer,  A.  M. 

Q.  P.  Winfield,  A.  M. 

J.  W.  Repass,  A.  M. 

Edwin  Kldd. 

Louis  C.  Perry,  Ph.  D. 
W.  F.  Ledlow,  A.  M. 
John  R.  Dobyns,  LL.  D. 
W.  Asbury  Christian.  D.  D. 
W.  E.  Martin,  Ph.  D. 
H.  G.  Noffslnger,  A.  M. 
T.  S.  Moherman,  D.  D. 

C.  E.  Crosland,  A.  B. 
C.  Brown.  Cox,  A.  M. 
Arthur  K.  Davis,  A.  M. 
Mattie  P.  Harris. 
Marianna  P.  Higgins. 
W.  J.  Marquis. 

U.  V.  W.  DarUngton,  D.  D. 
Robert  H.  Adams,  A.  M. 


>Part  of  public  school  system. 
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XXI. — Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  Boards  of  Trustees  of  Universities  and 

Colleges. 


Athens 

Auburn 

Dkmingham. 

Do 

(•reenslKM'O 

Marion 

Montff)mcry 

St.  Bernard. 

Spring  Hill 

Tuscaloosa 

University 

AKBONA. 

Tucson 

ABKANSAS. 

Arkadclphia. 

Do 

Ratcsville 

ClarksvUle 

Conway 

Do 

Fayetteville 

CALIFORNIA. 

Berkeley 

Clare  mont 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

Do 

MDteCollege 

Oakland 

Pasadena. 

Redlands 

St.  Helena 

San  Franc^io 

San  Jose 

Santa  Clara. 

Stanford  University. . 

Whittier 

COLORADO. 

Boulder 

Colorado  Springs 

Denver 

Do 

FortColUns 

Golden 

Greeley 

Montchto^. 

CONNECnCTTT. 

Hartford 

Middletown 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Btorrs -•.-... 

DKLAWAKK. 

Newark 


Athens     CoUogo     for     Youngs 

Women. 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.. 


Birmincham  College 

Howard  College 

Southern  University 

JudsonCollM^ 

Women's  College  of  Alabama.. 
St.  Bernard  College 


Spring  Hill  OoUeee 
Central  Female  College. . 
University  of  Alabama. . 


University  of  Arizona. 


Henderson-Brown  College. 


Ouachita  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkimsas  Cumberland  College. 

Central  College 

Hendrix  College 

University  of  Arkansas 


University  of  California  > . 


CaU- 


PomonaCoUege , 

Occidental  College , 

St.  Vincents  College 

University   of  Southern 
fomia. 

Mills  CoHege 

St.  Mary's  College 

Throop  College  of  Technology . . , 

University  of  Redlands , 

Pacific  Union  College 

St.  Ignatius  University , 

College  of  the  Pacific 

University  of  Santa  Clara , 


Leland   Stanford   Junior 

versity. 
Whitticr  College 


Uni- 


University  of  Colorado' . 


Colorado  Coll^ 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

University  of  Denver 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College. 
Colorado  Woman's  College 


Trinity  College 

Wealeyan  University.. 
Yale  university 


Connecticut  College  for  Woman. . 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College 


W.T.Sanders 

Gov.  Charles  Hender- 
son. 

B.S.  Munger 

James  B.Ellis 

J.  S.  Frazer 

Ernest  Lamar 

M.  W.  Swartz,  Ph.  D. 

Bernard  Menges.  O.S.B 

E.  Cummings,  S.J 

H.B.Foster 

Gov.  Charles  Hender- 
son. 


William  V.  Whitmore. 


Rev.  James  M.  Work- 
man. 


James  P.  Coffin 

Wiley  L.Harie 

J.  P.  Runyan,  M.  D.. 

James  Thomas 

Hon.      Charles      H. 
Brough. 


Hon.  William  D.  Ste- 

phens. 
George  W.  Marslon, . . 
D.  B.  Gamble 


Bishop      Adna      W. 

Leonard. 
George  C.  Edwards.... 

James  E.  Curran 

Arthur  H.  Fleming. . . 

Mattison  B.  Jones 

E.  E.  Andross 

PatrickJ.  Foote,  S.J.. 

RollaV.  Watt 

Walter  F.  Thornton, 

S.J. 
William  M.Newhall.. 

WUliamV.  Coffin 


George  Norlin,  acting 
president. 


J.J.  Brown 

William  G.  Evans.. 

A.  A.  Edwards 

F.G.Willis 

H.  V.  Kepner 

A.  H.  Stockham... 


FlavelS.  Luther 

John  C.  Clark 

Arthur  Twining  Had- 

ley. 
Benjamin  T.  Marshall. 
Gov.  Marcus  H.  Hoi- 

comb,  ex-offlcio. 


Delaware  College Henry  B.  Thompson. 

>  Board  of  regents 


H.  B.  Malone. 

Lucile  Burton. 

E.  M.  Glenn. 
W.  J.  Waldrop. 
E.  A.  Dannellv. 
T.  T.  Daughdrill. 
J.  M.  Donnelly.  D.  D. 
Charles  Fries,  O.  8.  B, 
John  J.  Navin,  S.  J. 
John  T.  Bealle. 
Robison  Brown. 


William   Jei 
Bryan,  jr. 

Leslie  Goodloe. 


J.  L.  Boggs. 

W.  H.  hT Shibley. 

J.  F.  Jones. 

V.  D.  HUl. 

W.  H.  Cravens. 


Ralph  P.  Merritt. 

Charles  B.  Pumner, 
W.  S.  Young. 

A.  E.  Pomeroy. 

Louisa  P.  Johnston. 
A.  A.  McKinnon. 
Edward  C.  Barrett, 
J.  W.  Curtis. 
Claude  Conard. 
D.  J.  Mahoney,  S.  J. 
II.  E.  Milnes. 
Joseph    W.    RiordaiL 

S.J. 
Leon  Sloss. 

Lydia  J.  Jackson. 


Frank  H.  Wolcott. 

Willis  L.  Armstrong. 
W.  J.  Fitzgerald. 
Frost  Craf  I . 
L.  M.  Tavlor. 
James  T.  Smith. 
A.  J.  Park. 
Rufus  O.  Gentry. 


Edgar  F.  Waterman. 
David  G.  Downey. 
Anson  Phelps  Stores. 

Elizabeth  C.  Wright, 
O.  F.  King. 


Charles  B.  Evani. 
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XXI.— PrBSIDBNTS  and  SsCRXTARIBB  QW  BqABDS  of  TbUSTSSS  OV  UKT7S8SmS0  AK9 

CoLLBOBB — CoDtinued. 


Washington. 
Do 


Do.... 
Do.... 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


De  I^nd 

Oainosville . , 
lAkenty... 

Sutherland.. 
TallAlia^^see. 


Winter  Park.. 


Athens- . 
Atlanta.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


C«Ue^  Park.. 


Cuthbert... 
Dahlonega., 


Decatur 

Demorest... 

Forsvfh 

Gain  sville. 
Lagringe... 


I'o. 


Macon. . 

J>o 

Oxford 

Rome 

South  Atlanta. 

HAWAH 

Honolulu 


IDAHO. 

OaklweU 

Moscow 


LLINOia. 


Abingdon. 

Akvlo 

Alton 

Aurom . 


Amerlcaa  UniTersttv ^ 

Catholic  University  of  America. 


Gallaudet  College 

Georgetown  ITnivcrsity. 


George  Washington  Unirersity. 

Howard  University  (oolored)... 

St.  John's  College 

Trinity  College 


John  B.  Stetson  University. 

University  of  Florida » 

Columbia  CoOoge 


Southern  College , 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

Rollins  College 


Univeraitv  of  Georgia , 

A  tlanta  0  niversitv  (colored) . . . , 
Georgia  School  of  Technology . . . 


Morehouse  ( oUege  (colored) 
Morris  Brown  University  (col- 
ored). 
Cox  College „ 


Andrew  College , 

North  Georgia  Agricultuzal  Col- 
lege. 

Apies  Seott  College , 

Pied  mont  ( 'oUege 

Bessie  Tift  College , 

Bnniiu  Collece 

La^ranfe  College 

Scut J»em  Female  College 

Meroer  University , 

Wasle5'an  Female  College 

Emory  Uniwrslty 

Shorter  (  oUcge 

Clark  L  niversity  (colored) 


College  of  Hawaii.. 


College  of  Idaho 

University  of  Idaho «., 


Hivi  d  ing  College 

William  an  I  Vashti  College 

ShurtlcirColloiTB 

AiTora  ("olleffe 

Bloo:  lin/ton III;nois  Wcslovan  University 

Bomi><)miais St.  Viator  ColleRe 


Carlinville. 

Caril  :i:;c.... 

Chi<*:VU'0 

J)o 

Do 

Do 

J'o 

Decntiir 

Emvka 


Blaokbum  ( 'oUege 

<  art  1  aw  <  0J|r-i;e 

.Armour  In  titute  of  Technology. 

De  Paul  Iniversify 

Lewis  Institute 

Loyol:\  Inivorsity 

I  niversitv  of  (  h ioago 

Jame^  MilUkin  I  niversity 

Euro  Ira  College 


loardof 


Benjamiii  V.  Leiglitoii 
James  Cardinal  Qib- 
bons. 

PerclvalHaU , 

JohB  B.  Oeeden,  S.  J., 


John    Bell 
chaimuun. 

StantonJ.  PeeBe , 

Brother  FhiUp 

James  CardlBal  Gib- 
bons. 


John  B.  Stetson, Jr... 

J.  L.  Earman 

Hon.  J.  S.  BUteb 


J.B.  Mltchel 

Joe  L.  Farman,  chair- 
man. 
C.  H.  French 


Henry  D.  MeDani«l.. 

Edward  T.  Ware 

N.  B.  Harrifl 

JohnF.  Purser 

William  A.  Fountain. 

H.  M.  Wiltett,  ehaii^ 
man. 

J,  a  Wight 

W.  B.  Mct^ants 


J.  K.  Orr,  chairman.. 

Philip  F.  Moxom 

O.  H.  B.  Blood wortJi. 

H,H,  Perry 

JohnM  Barnard 

L.  J.  Render 

W.  B.  HaMman 

W.  N.  Ainsworth 

Asa  O.  Candler 

J.  P.  Cooper 

F.  D.  Leete 


W.  R.  Farrln^don 


David    A.    Clemens, 

cliairman. 
Evan  Evtms 


C.  F.  W.Smith 

Henry  E  Burgess 

A.  A.  Curry 

James  R.  .Singleterry. 

Sain  Wclty 

J.      r      O-'Malioney, 
C.  S.  V. 

Ira  W.  AUen 

C.  H.  Boyor 

J.  (^den  Armour 

F.  X.  McCabe,  C.  M.. 

La  Verne  Xoyes 

John  B.  Furay,  S.  J.. 
Martin  A.  Ryerson... 

W.J.  Darby 

T.  J.  MeGuiro 


Ghailes  W.  Baldwin 
Rieht  Rev.  J.  F.  R-z 

Canevin. 
Ulysaes  G.  B.  Pjeree. 
Sdmund    A.    WaUi, 

8.J. 
Efaner  Louis  Kayaar. 

George  W.  Cook. 
Brotner  Denis. 
Sister  GertTDdfl. 


SiJas  B.  Wright. 

Bryan  Mack. 

Rev.    Dr.    W.    I*    a 

Mahon. 
L.  W.  Mooro. 
Bryan  Mack. 

W.  R.  O'NeaL 


T.  W.  Reed. 

William  B.  Mattbswvi 

James  S.  .\kers. 

E.  R.  Carter. 
William  D.  Jcdunon. 

E.  C.  James. 

C.  W.  Curry. 
R.       Baker. 

F.  '1  Gaines. 
0.      Butler. 
Samuel  Rutherlud 
J.  :;  Hosch. 
Frank  Harwell. 

R.  L.  Rcnicr. 
E.  S.  Davis. 
George  B.  Jewett. 
W.  D.  Thomson. 
W.  M.  Harbin. 
W.  H.  C  rogman. 


A.  L.  Dean. 


L.  S.  Dille. 
J.  .\.  Keefer. 


W.  H.  (  rune. 
David  A   HebeL 
John  Leveret  I. 
William  J.  Wiiison 
F.  M.  Austin. 
W.  J.  Ber^Un.  C.  S.  V. 

Thomas  Rinaker. 
H.  C.  f?prick. 
Frederick  U.  Smith. 
D.  J.  McHugh.  C.  M. 
Charles  S.  Cutting. 
Albert  Esterman.  .S.  J. 
J.   Spencer  Dukerson. 
H,  E.  Starkcy. 
L.  O.  Lehman 


*  Board  of  control.  » State  board  of  education  an  J  board  of  regents  of  University  of  Idaha 
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Locatkm. 


TJniwBtty  or  oolleflt. 


Priiidtfit  of  board  of 
tnutees. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
tnuteeff. 


ii>i- FN  ois—contlmied . 


Kvnn^ton.. 
(3<il  •sborjf. . 


NortbwMtevm  Univanfty.. 

Evdn^  roDege 

KnoxCoHetJB 


Do 

(Tolft^y 

Greenville 

Jurk?onviBie... 

Do^ 

K'loxvillp 

Lake  Foreat... 

J^cbancm 

Liiv'olii 

IfAomootb. . . . 
Moant  Carroll. 

Naper\'illB. 

Pooria 

R(K'Uord. 
Rot^k  r ' 
rrbana... 
Wlieatan. 


Lombafdi 
MootfeeB»e 

Greenville  College 

UttDolaGoltege 

nUoois- Woman's  Cothm. 

84.  Mary's  School 

Laka  Forest  CoUfeg». ^... 

MoKaadree  CoHagai 

li&eoln  College. 

Mamoeuth  College ^ 

Frances  Shimer  School 

NorthwaafcernColl^... 

Bradley  Petytechioc  Instltate. . 

Rookford  Co 

AncustaaaC 


JaxnaaA. 

J.D.Hooker 

W.  E,  SImon49^actiBf 
{resident 

Lymaa  MoCarl 

Edward  P.  Wade. 

Prankllu  H.  Ashcraft. 
Andrew  Kosni 
T.J.  Pitner.... 
M.  Edward 
Clayten  Mark 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Deaetti 

J,E.  Mlfler 

Thomas  H.)iel0siMial 


Frank  FhiUp  rrandoa 
F.  L,  Earn. 
AlTah  a.  < 


.vanity  of  ntfi 
eatOQ  College, 


anfUniL. 

Bloomfauftao,... 
CoUegeTlBi^.... 

Crawfordsrinii. .. 

Earlham .. 

Fort  Waysa. — . 


FrankDn 

Goalm 

Greencastfak.. 

Hanover. . 

Indianapotti.. 

Do.... — 

LaisTett*. 

Herom....... 

MooreeHHl... 
Notre  Darae.. 

Do 


WheatOQ 


Indiana  Uai  varsity.. 
St.  Joseph's  College. 


Watiash  CMege. 

Farlfaam  Col]^. 

►...  Concordia Colfogp 


Oakland  Clly., 
Terre  Haute... 

Upland ... 

Valparaiso..... 
VincemMa..... 


Franklin  CoUiQip*.; 

Goshaa  CoOejEe. 

De  Pauw  CJnfyer^Cy 

Hanover  CeltefO. 

Butter  CollBie , 

Indlaaa  Ccn&al  Uniyerslty 

Pnr  due  U  niToraity 

U  nien  Christian  CfoUegp 

Koores  TTill  College 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy. 
Uai versity  of  Natre  Dame 

Oakland  aly  College 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute »...., 


Taylor  University. 
_   Vali)oralso  U  ni  versity. 
-  Vincennes  Uatversity. 


G.  HeinmtOar....... 

JohuM.  NkfMms... 
Kdward  P.  Lathrop^. . 
Joseph  A.  Anderson... 
Wiiaam  L.  Abbott.... 
Chartof  A.  Blaaekard.. 


Theodore  F.  Rose 

Georgeinnrielang. ... 

Albert  D.  Tftnmas  ... 
Amos  E.  MoUowelL... 
Rev.  A.  Langa,eiiair- 
mau. 

Grafton  Johnsoo 

H-F.  Reist 

TTiixh  Dougherty. 

Ja^r  W.  La  Granea. 

Hilton  XT.  Brown. 

J.  \V.  Lake 

Joseph  D.  Oliver 

C.  B.  Hershey 

K.  V.  HawkijB 

Mother  M.  Perpetua.. 
Andrew      Morrissey, 

Ph.D. 

D.  B.  Montgomery... 

W.  r.  Ball 

JataiC.  White,  D.D. 

rToiirv  B.  Brown 

W.  I/.  Hlndman , 


Cedar  1  _  . 

Cedar  Rapids.. 

Clinton 

Decorah 

DesMolnav — • 
Do 


Iowa  State  CoBege  of  Agrlcnl- 

trav  and  Meehoiie  Arts. 
Iowa  State  Teaeken  College. . . . . 

Coe  College 

WarCburg  College 

Luther  CoUeje 

Deo  KoineB  O^nega. 

Drake  University 


D.  D.  Horpby. 
do.. 


E.  R.  Burkhalter..... 

G.  A.  Fandrey 

C.  K.  Prcus 

J.  R.  Vanghan 

Keith  Vawter,  chaii^ 


Ihiba<i 
Fair  3 

Favette 

GrfoneU 

Hopdnlon 

looianete.. ...... . 

lowadty 

Iowa  FalK 

Lamonl 

Moont  Pleawit. 
MounCVeraott... 
Ostaifowa 


SioujcCity.. 

Stiena  Lns.**... 

TMwr 

Teledo. 

UniverAyPtek.. 


Daboqne  College 

Parsons  College 

Upp<*r  Iowa  University 

Gnnnell  College 

Lenox  Coilege 

Bittpsoci  Cewge 

State  University  of  Iowa. . . . 

ESswertllCotlege.... 

Oraeeluid  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  CoHege 

Cornell  CoBege 

Peon  College 

central  U^m  versity  o«  Iowa. . 

Momingside  College 

Biiena  V^a  CoUeie 

Tabor  College , 

LeandarClarkCoOege3 

GBBfenl  Boftness  Umerslty. 


Arehi bold  Cardie,  D. D . 

N.  A.  Mershon , 

JohnlL  T.  Main 


A.  V.  ProwKoot 

I).  D.  Murphy 

Silas  M.  Weaver , 

Albert  Carmichael 

Hugh  A.  Cole 

Charles  W.  FTiBt 

William  A.  Johnson.. 

B,  F.  Brinlcmftn..... 

L.  C.  Hdlman 

W.  C.  Edson 

Nehon^V.  Wehrhan., 
J.  H.  Y 
W.  M. 


Ralph  M.  Atterbory 
rharlas  A.  taldwefi. 
S.  W.  Andrews,  jr. 
Carl  E.  Black. 
Joseph  R.  Hsrker. 
Chartoa  W.  LcffingweB. 
John.  H.  8.  Lee. 
James  C.  Dolley. 
J.  H.  Boyd. 
Ivory  Quinby. 
William  P.  MvKea. 

E.  M.  Spreng. 

W.  W.  Hammond. 
Oeor^  O.  Forbes. 
Theodore  Ekblad. 
H.  E.  Cunnln 

F.  W.  SmUh. 


John  W.  Cravens. 
Ignathifl  Wagner. 

C.  PP. ». 
TfaeodiQre  H.  RtsttoK 
Mary  A..  Stnbbe. 
Rev.  W.  R.  KolL 

Wfil  A.  Burton. 
D.  D.  Mttler. 
H.  H.  Hornbrook, 
R.  8.  Lawrence. 
Barton  W.  Cole. 
A.  D.  Smith 
Edward  A.  Kils-^/ortJl 
Gault  W.  Pleasant. 
K.  A.  Farr. 
Mother  M.  A^iiina. 
William  Conner. 

J.  P.  Cox. 
Paul  N.  Bo^rt. 
H.  T.  Connelly. 
Ji^in  B.  Rops^ter. 
W.  B.  Robinson. 


W.  H.  GemmilL 

Do. 
John  S.  Ely. 
H.  Breuffknar. 
O.  L.  Olson. 
Nelson  Royal. 
George  A.  Je\rett. 

Albert  S.  Pettmrt. 
Charles  J.  It  it  on. 
C.  11.  CarfK'nler. 
H,  W.  Somers. 
W.  11.  Kr.^-a. 
J.  H.  IIi'na.TMia. 
W.  H.  (UMumill. 
F.  D.  pp*tt. 
J.  F.  Garver. 
Thomas  Osborn. 
llamliiu'  II.  i-^reer. 
L  W.  IJook- 
John  \W:iseliak. 
F.  O.  Hur-s. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Storer. 
Mary  AnuaRceo. 
E.  A.  llenson. 
H.  E.  Rosenberger. 


>  Board  of  manaeers. 


■  Hasdkaooiftlaiied  sessions  for  tlM  perio^^^|be  war. 
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-Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  Boards  op  Trustees  of  UNiVBRsmKa  and 
Colleges— Continued. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Atchison..,. 

Do 

Baldwin 

Emporia 

Highland.... 
Kansas  City. 


Lawrence... 
Lindsborg.. 
MoPherson. 
Manhattan. 


Ottawa 

St.  Marys.. 


Sallna 

Stcrlbig.. 
Topeka. . . 
Wichita.. 
Do... 
Winflold.. 


Berea 

Bowling  Green. 
Danville 

Do 

Georgetown 

Hopkins  ville... 
Lexington 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Louis  vUle 

Rus3?llville 

Do 

St.  Mary 

Winchester 


LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge — 


Clhiton 

Convent 

MansQeld 

New  Orleans. 


Do... 

Do... 

PineviUe. 


Brunswick. 
Lewiston... 

Orono 

Van  Buren. 
Watervllle.. 


UABYLAND. 

Annapolis 

Do 


Baltimore. 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Chester  town.. 


Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College. . . 

Baker  Uni  versltv 

C-oUege  of  Emporia 

Highland  College 

Kiuisas  City  University. 


University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  College 

McPherson  College 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Ottawa  University. 

St.  Mary's  College 


Kansas  Wesleyan  University . 

Cooper  College 

Washburn  College 

FairmountCollcge 

Friends  University 

Southwestern  College 


E.  E.  Staofter _ 

Innocent  Wolf,O.S.B.. 

Nelson  Case 

William  Foulkes 

William  M.  Boone 

Bishop  Cyrus  J.  Kep- 

hart. 
Gov.  Arthur  Capper. . . 

Alfred  Bergin 

J.J.Yodcr 

Gov.  Arthur  Capper, 

chairman. 

A.  8.  Olin 

WiUiam  J.    WaUace, 

S.J. 

T.W.Roach 

R.  T.  CampbeU 

P.  P.  Womer 

H.W.Darlime 

L.  Clarkson  Uenshaw., 
A.O.Ebright 


Berea  College 

Ogden  College 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 
Kentucky  College  for  Women. . 

Georgetown  College 

Bethel  Woman's  College 

Hamilton  College  for  Women..., 

Sayre  College , 

University  of  Kentucky , 

Transylvania  College , 

University  of  Louisville , 

Bethel  College 

Logan  Femsile  College 

St.  Mary 's  College 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 


Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Silliman  Collegiate  Institute 

Jefferson  College 

Mansfield  Female  College , 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College  for  Women. 

Loyola  university , 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. . 

Louisiana  College , 


William  O.Frost... 

MaxB.  Nahm 

A.  J.  A.  Alexander... 
John  A.  Qulsenberry 

Q.H.Nunnelly 

C.M.Thompson... 

J.  S.  Botts 

Clifton  B.Ross 

Hon.  A.O.Stanley 

W.  Hume  Logan 

A.Y.Ford 

W.  C.  Nourse 

F.F.  Gibson,  D.D.... 
Michael  Jaglowicx,C .  R 
E.G.B.Mann,D.D... 


Hon.  R.O.  Pleasant.. 
D.F.Wilkinson 


R.T.Moore 

R.M.Walmsley 


A.  E.Otis,  S.J 

Robert  Sharp,  Ph.  D . 
Z.  R.  Lawhon 


Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

University  of  Maine 

Van  Buren  College  (St.  Mary's). . 
Colby  College 


Kenneth  C.M.SUls.... 

George  C.  Chase 

Samuel  W.Gould.. 
C.J.Barth,S.M.... 
Leslie  C.  Cornish... 


St.  John's  College 

United  States  Naval  Academy. 


Gov.  Emerson  C.  Har- 
rington. 

Rear  Admiral  E.  W. 
Eberle,  chainnan  of 
Academic  Board. 

Summerfield  Baldwin. 

R.  Brent  Keys«r 

Jos.  A.  MoEneany,  S.J. 

University  of  Maryland^ Dr.  Thos.  Fell,  provost 

Morgan  College  (colored) John  F.  Goucner 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  College Brother  Isadore,C.F.X 

Washington  College J  Lewin  W.  Wickea., 

>  Board  of  regents. 


Ooucher  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Loyola  College 


R.  B.  Pcery. 
Damian  La  very  ,0  .S.  B . 
Charles  E.  Beeksu 
H.  C.  Culbertaon. 
Tobias  Larson. 
Judge  F.T.WoodbuHL 

W.  N.  Mason. 
Andrew  MoQSon. 
H.  J.  Hamly. 
Lee  Harrison. 

W.  A.  Elliott. 
Simon  A.  Rymn,  S.  7. 

C.  W.  Stevens. 
W.  E.  Currie. 
Ella  May  ^ley. 
Robert  L.  Holmes. 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Cartet. 
T.  E.  Hinshaw. 


A.  E.  Thompson. 
D.W.Wright. 
J.  A.  CheeL 

Do. 
J.W.Thacker. 
T.  W.  Blakey. 
Mxs.(}harlesA.Tb<xnai. 
E.  D.  Veach. 
WeUington  PatridL 
HogMi  Yancey. 
wTh.  Bradbury. 
•H.  L.  Trimlde. 
A.P.Lyon. 

Ignatius  Perins,  C.  X. 
J.  P.  Strothcr. 


A.T.Prescott. 


D.  M.  Plpet. 

R.  E.  Babbits. 
L.A.Wogan. 

Michael  J.  Walshes.  7. 

L.A.Wogan. 

C.  Cottingham. 


Barrett  Potter. 
Franklhi  M.  Drew. 
Thomas  V.  Dohcrty. 
Henry  Seilhr,  cm; 
Charles  E.  Owen. 


L.  Dorsey  Gassaway. 

Com.  J<rfm  Downes, 
secretary  of  Academ- 
ic Board. 

George  A.  Soiter. 

Henry  D.  Harlan. 

Richard  A.  Fleming, 
S.J. 

Dr.  Wm.  S.  Gardner. 

Joseph  H.  Lockermao. 

Brother  Phillp,C.F.X 

H.W.VIckera, 
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XXI. — Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  Boards  op  Trustees  op  Universities  and 

Colleges — Continued.  « 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


MARTLAND— COntd. 


College  Park.. 

EUicott  City.. 
Emmltsburg.. 


Frederick 

Lutherrille.... 
New  Windsor.. 
Westminster... 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst.. 
Do.... 


Boston , 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge.. 
Do 


Do.. 


NorthamptonJi. , 

Norton 

South  Hadley... 

Tufts  College 

Wellealey 

WiDiamstown.. 
Worcester 

Do 

Do 

Do 


MICHIGAN. 

Adrian. 

Albion 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

East  Lansing 

HiU.sdale 

Holland 

Hou{^ton 

Kalamazoo 

Olivet 


Collegeville.. 
Minneapolis.. 

Do 

Northfield... 

Do 

Bt.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bt.  Peter 

Winona 


Blue  Mountain. 
Brookhaven.... 

Clinton 

Do 

Columbus 


Grenada 

Holly  Springs.. 

Jackson 

Do 

Meridian 

Pontotoc 

University 


Marvland  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Rock  Hill  College.. C 

Moimt  St.  Mary's  Ct>llege 


Hood  College 

Maryland  College  for  Women ». 

Blue  Ridge  College 

Western  Maryland  College 


Amherst  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Simmons  College 

Harvard  University « 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Radcllffe  College 


S.  M.  Shoemaker, 
chairman. 

Brother  Philip,  F.S.C. 

Right  Rev.  Mn-.  Ber- 
nard J.  Bradley. 

William  C.  Schaefler. . 

Ezra  K.  Bell,  D.D.... 

Charles  D.  Bonsack... 

Charles  BllUngslea 


George  A.  Plimpton... 
Charles  A.  Gleason 

C.  W.  Lyons,  S.  J 

John  L.Bates 

Henry  Lefavour 

Robert  Grant 

Richard  C.  MacLaurin 


Smith  College 

Wheaton  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Tufts  Collie. 

Wellesley  College 

WUliams  College 

Clark  University 

Clark  College 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 


an*.. 


il  College, 
iilines 


Ve  Baron  R.  Briggs... 

William  Allan  Nellson. 

Samuel  V.Cole 

Joseph  A.  Skinner 

Austin  B.  Fletcher 

Edwin  F.  Greene 

Harry  A.  Garfield 

A.  George  Bullock 

do 

Joseph  N.Dlnand.S.  J. 
Charles  G.  Washburn. 


Mvron  W.  Hoislntgon. 

E.'J.  PhelTO 

James  M.  Barkley 

Harry  B.Hutchlns.... 
WilliaraT.Doran,8.J. 

Frank  S.  Kedzle 

W.E.  Ambler , 

Edward  D.  Dlmnent. 

William  Kelly 

R.  E.  Olds,  cnalrman 
Theodore  H.  Wilson.. 


Peter  Engcl,  O.  8.  B . 
Rev.  E.  E.  OynUd... 

Fred  B.Snyder 

David  P.  Jones 

e.H.  Holstad 


MISSISSIFPI. 

Agricultural  College . . 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Bhie  Mountain  College 

Whltworth  Female  College 

HUlman  College". 

Mississippi  College... 

Industrial  Institute  and  College. 


Grenada  College 

Rust  University  (colored) 

Bellhaven  College 

MUlsaps  College 

Meridian  College  (Conservatory) 

Chickasaw  Female  College 

University  of  Mississippi 


Benjamin  F.  Nelson.. 

Thomas  Shaw 

Henry  Benson 

Mother  M.  Leo  Tracy. 


Hon.    Theodore     G. 

Billx). 

W.T.Lowrey 

Thad.  B.  Lampion... 

W.T.  Tvowrey 

W.T.  RatcUff 

Hon.     Theodore    G. 

Bilbo. 
Judge  J.  O.  McGowen 

John  E.  Anderson 

W.C.Wells 

W.  B.  Mumih 

L.  P.  Brown 


Hon.     Theodore     O. 
Bilbo. 


W.W.  Skinner 

Brother  Julius,  F.  B.C. 
Rev.  Edward  B.  Jor- 
dan, S.  T.  D. 
Frederick  A.  Rupley. 
James  8.  Nussear. 
Herbert  G.  Englar. 
T.  H.  Lewis. 


Willlston  Walker. 
WUlred  Wheeler. 

John  S.  Keating,  8.  J, 
George  S.  Butters. 
John  W.  Bartol. 
Wlnthrop  H.  Wade. 
James  P.  Munroe. 

Anna  Wellington  Wol> 

bach. 
Charles  N.  Chirk. 
Annie  M.  iriiham 
Frands  Parsons. 
Edmund  W.  Kellogg. 
Miss  Sai^ih  Lawrenotb 
WUlard  E.  Hoyt. 
G.  Stanley  HaB. 

Do. 
James  A.  Mullen,  8.  7. 
Charles  Baker. 


Ely  D.  MUler. 
Samuel  Dickie. 
Albert  P.  Cook. 
Shirley  W.  Smith. 
Henry  W.  Otting,  8.  J. 
Addison  M.  Browub 
Lorenio  E.  Dow. 
Gerrit  J.  Diekema. 
F.  W.  McNair. 
C.  W.  Oakley. 
Edward  M.  Wyble. 


KiUan  Held,  0. 8.  B. 
Fred  Paulson. 
George  H.  Hayes. 
Harlln  W.  Page. 
0.0.  Erllng. 

V.  Rev.  Jas.  C.  Byrne. 
Frank  A.  Cone. 

B.  H.  Schrlber. 

C.  E.  Benson. 

Sister     M.     Anastasia 
Ryan. 

O.  F.  Lawrence. 


H.  B.Watklns. 

Do. 
W.  A.  McComb. 
O.  F.  Lawrence. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Tucker. 
F.  H.  Henry. 
C.  A.  Alexander. 
J.  B.  Streater. 
T.  C.  Harmon. 

O.  F.  Lawrence. 


>  Board  of  control. 


*  Board  of  overseen. 


'The  regents. 
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Locat&oo. 


XyntTtwtty  «r  oollti*. 


Fdflildciil^biMBd  of 


S«cretaiT»^  board  of 

tnist«es. 


Albany.... 
CameroQ.. 

CftDton 

GolumbU.. 


FtfiB«rC6n«g* 

Misaoari  Westoyan  OoU«c»  • 
Culvw^Stockton  OoUegs — 
CMsdAnCoDocs 


Do 

Do 

Fayette 

Do 

Fulton 

Do 

Do 

Glasgow ...«», 

Lexin^on 

Liberty 

Marshall 

Mexico 

Morris  vllle 

Merad* 

Parkvllle 

St.  Charles ». 

St.  Louis 

Do 


Do 

SprinG:fleld. 

•rtu-kio 

Warrentott. 


MONTANA. 

Doseman 


Butte..... 

Missoula.. 


ne; 

Belle  vue 

Bethany 

CX)lle\'eVlew- 

Crete 

Grr^nd  Island. 

BaslinSB 

Lincoln 


Omaha. 


Do 

University  Place. 
York 


Reno. 


otefdHnfl  Oelieco*  .........••>•.. 

Universiiyof  Missoorii 

Central  CoUese 

Howard  Payne  Oolleee , 

Westminster  College 

Synodleal  College 

William  Weods  CoUeee 

PrltcheUCellege, 

Central  College  for  Women 

WiiUam  Jewell  College , 

Mlssaori  Valley  College 

Hardin  Colleo 

Searritt-MorrisTille  College 

Cottey  College 

Park  College 

Undeawood  CoUegi  foe  Women 

Forest  Park  College 

St.  LouUUoiTeraity 


Washingtwi  University  *.. 

Drury  College 

Tarkio  College 

Cehtral  Wesleyan  CoUeee.. 


Montana  College  of  Agricultitre 

and  Mechanic  Arts.'  ' 
Montana  State  School  of  ICines . . . 
State  University 


J.  W.  Piper 

W.  F.  Burris 

W.  B.  McRobcrti.... 
D.  A.Robnett 

W.W.  Charters 

Davtd  R.  Francis — 

John  A.  Rich 

A.W.Walker 

B.  F.  Edwards 

A.D.Smith 

W.  B.  Jameson,  Chair 
M.  L,  Johnsoa. . ..... 

P.P.Lewis 

J.  S.  Maior 

W.  P.  Stark....^ 

C.  F.Clark 

C.J.  WlDdns. , 

F.  H.Glenn 

Homer  Mann 

Dr.  John  L.  Roemer. . 

B.  F,  Edwards 

Bernard  J.  Otting.  S.J, 

Robert  8.  Brookinei . 
Thomas  W.  Niadal... 

A.  L.  Davidson 

Franz  Fiehla- , 


Hon.  S.V.Stewart.... 


E.  A.  Watktds. 

Ben.  F.  Jones. 

Ed.  N.  C^iaoa- 

BfVs.  L.  W.  St.  Oair- 

Moss. 
J.  E.  Thnmtoa- 
J.  G.  Babb. 
L.  W.  Jacobs. 
H.  K.  Olvens. 
B.  ILCfaarle*. 
8.  O.  Wood. 
J.  H.  AtkixHOOL 
B.  W.  U«imaa. 
E.  N.  Hopkins. 


D.  F. 

W.  B.  Sappiostmi. 

J.  J,  Orten. 

J.  M.  Hall. 

D.  M.  Knight 

M.  Rhodes. 
Matthci* 

S.J. 
Ludwig  EotaiiT* 
Q.  W.  N. 
John  P.  Stevi 
D.  W.  Smiths 


MayTrompar. 


.do., 
.de.. 


Bellevoe  CoHegB 

Cotner  University 

Unien  Collei;e 

Doane  College 

Grand  Island  College.... 

Hastings  College 

UBiversity  of  Nebraska  * 

Crelgbten  University.... 


University  of  Omaha 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University, 
YorkCoUege 


C.  M.  WUhelm 

E.  F.  S»vely 

R.  A.  Underwood:..., 
William  A.  Selieek.... 

Rev.  A.  J.  Monrlf 

A.  H.  Jones 

Bdwartl    Provost 

Bronvn. 
F.X.MoMNttaiy,8J. 

Archie  W.  Carpenter. 

A.  L.  Johnsen 

W.  O.  Joaas — 


Durham ». 

Hanover 

Manchester 

NSW  JxaasT, 

Convent  Station. 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

Kenilworth 

New  Brunswick. 

Princeton 

South  Oranca.... 


University  af  Nevada  < 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Ifochanlc  Arts. 


J.  F.  Abrt.. 


Dartmouth  College.. 
St  Anxefan's  College . 


Oellegeof  St.  Elisabeth 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 
St.  Peter's  CoUeee 


Upsala  College.. 
Ratters  CoUege. 


Princeton  University.. 
Seton  Hall  CoUege 


H.  L,BoatweU 

Ernest  Marion  Ho^ 

kins. 
Ernest    Helmstetter, 

O.  S.  B. 


Sister  Mary  Panlioe 
KelUssr. 

Alex.C.  Hmuphreys.. 

James  F.  McDermott, 
S.J. 

Mauritt  Stolpe 

William  H.  8.  Dona- 
rest 

JohnambboB* 

Right  Rev.  John  J. 
O'Connor,  D.  D. 


Do. 
Do. 


H.  B.  MazwBiL 
John  H.  BtoknelL 
H.  A.  Morrison. 
George  W.  MltehaH. 
EUas  F.  Starr. 
P.  L.  Johnson. 
James  S.  Dates. 


Wmian   f 

S.J. 
W.  T.  Oraham; 
N.  A.  Martin. 
R.  E.  Tewnaend. 


Mrs.  Louise  BlaiMCp. 

7.  A.  Tufts. 

Jtohn  Elac  Lord. 

Aloysius  Bradtey,   ( 
S.  B. 


Sister     Mtery 

Sharkey. 
S.  A.  Stevens,  Jr. 


J.  E.  Chester. 
J.  Preston  Searle. 


Wilson  Fanand. 
JamesJ.  Sheehaa. 


1  Board  of  curators. 
>  Board  of  dlrsotors, 
*  State  board  of  education  has  oontroL 


*  Board  of  r^ents. 

•  Ttie  governor  of  the  State  of  New  Janey  Is  < 
ofQoio  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
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CoLLBOB»— Gantinued. 


Loc&Uon. 


TFniysrslty  orooUcg*. 


Prtaidaot  of  board  of 
tmstMS. 


Secretvy  of  board  of 
trustees. 


KEW  MEXICO. 


AlbuquK-qnft. 
Socorro 


State  CoDege 

NrW  TOBK. 

Albany... ....... 


Alfred 

AnnandaloKiD- H  u  d  • 
son. 

Aurora 

Brooklyn 

Do « 


UniTersity  of  Mew  Meacfeo  i 

New   Mexioo  Stale   School   of 

Mines.! 
New  Meoice  CoUeae  of  Afficol- 


New  York  State   CoUefie   for 
Teachers. 

Alfred  University 

8t.  Stephen's  College ^  . 


Po.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bu.alo. 

iro. 


Canton ..»•... 

Clinton...-. 

Elinira 

Geneva. »...-. 


Weils  College 

Adelpiii  College 

Polytedmic  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn. 
Bt.  Prands  College 


College  of  St.  Frai^  XaTier. 

St.  John's  College 

Canislus  Colleee 

University  af  Buffalo  « 


Hamilton 

Ithaca 

Keuka  Park... 
New  Rocl»ne. 
Now  York..... 


St.  Lonvrenoe  Unifersity. 

Hamilton  CoHege. 

Klmira  College .,.. 

Hobort  GoUe^B........ 


Colgate  Univwalty 

Cornell  University 

Keuka  College 

College  of  New  Rodielle. 
Barntird  College 


Do. 
Do. 


College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Columbia  University 


Do 

Do 


Do. 


Fordham  Unlveraity 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of 

York. 
Manhatttfi  College 


Do 

Do 

Niagara  University. . . 

Potsdam 

Poughkeepsie 


Rochester 

St.  Bona  venture.. 


New  York  University 

Teachers  College 

Niaara  University 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology. 
Vassar  College 


SchenMtady.. 


Syracuse. 
Troy 


Uulveisitjf  of  Rochester 

St.  Bonaventure's  College. 

Union  University , 


West  l^oint. 


KOBTB  CAROUKA. 


Belmont. 


Chapel  Hill 

Chariot  to...  .^.^. 

Do 

Davidson 

Durham 

Elon  College 

Greensboro 

Guilford  College.. 

Bickory...: 

Ralei^i — 

Do......-  — • 


Do. 
Do. 


Sy  racuse  University 

Jtensselaer    Pyrotechnic    Insti- 
tute. 
U.  6.  Military  Academy 


Belmont  Abbey  College 

University  of  North  Carolina. . . 
Biddle  University  (colored). . . 

Queens  CoIIcko 

DiiWdson  Collepo 

Txiiiity  Crilot;© 

KlonCollegt". 

Grteasboro  College  for  Women. 

Guilford  College 

Lenoir  Colk^t* 

Meredith  College.. ....h*—...... 

Peuce  iDstitute ....• 


St.  Mary's  School 

Sbaw  Cmrersity  (colored). 


George  L.Bn 
P.HTArgaU. 


C.L.  Hie. 


JohnH.  Fhsley 

Vernon  A.  Baggs 

David  H.  Greer,  chair- 
man. 
N.  Lansine  Zabrlakla.. 
James  H.  Post ........ 

Fred  W.  Atkinson.... 

Right  Rev.  Mons. 

George  Kaupert. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Rock- 

woll.  S.  J. 
John  W.  Moore,  C.  M. 
George  J.  Krim,  3.  J.. 
Charles    P.    Norton, 

chancellor. 

Vasco  P.  Abbott 

ElihnRoot 

H.  C.  ManUevine 

Dongjas  Merritt, 

chRcinnan. 

Sidn<»Y  M.  Colgate 

Hon.  Frank  N.  Hlsoock 

W.T.Morris. 

Adrian  l8elin,Jr 

Silas     B.     Brownell, 

chairman. 
John     G.     Milbnm, 

chainnan. 
Wilttam  Barday  Par^ 

sons. 
JobPphA.Mulry.S.J.. 
Edward  J.  McQulra, 

chairman. 
Strother     Henry 

Au^ast,  F.  S.  C. 

George  Afozander 

V.  Everit  Macy 

William  T.LUly,  CM.. 

Oeorce  H.  Sweet 

Charles     M.     Pratt, 

chairmaa. 

John  P.  Mimn 

Edward    J.    Bleeke, 

O.  F.  M. 
George      AJexandar, 

Charl*  Andrews 

PahnerC.  Ricketts... 

None 


Right  Rev.  Leo  Haid, 

().  S.  B. 
Hon.  T.  W.Bickett... 

.  R.  P.  Wyche 

A.  A.  McGeathy 

W.  L.  Mn'Mf^ 

Josi^ph  (J.  iiiown 

W.  A.  HtriKT 

J.  B.  HIades 

J.  KIwood  Cox 

J.  B.C.  Iluitt 

W.  N'.  Jones 

WUliam  McC.  White, 

chairman. 
Ja.LHh  B.  Qieahire... 
W.H.  Tanner 


J.  A.  Rddy. 
C.  T.  Brown. 

Louis  A.  HcBae. 


Erastus  Gomlnf. 

D.  S.  Burdick. 
WilUam  Harison. 

Robert  L.  Zabrlskia. 
H.  K.  Twitchell. 
Richard  L.  Russell. 

Brother  Vincent, 
O.  8.  F. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Mur- 
phy, S.  J. 

E.  L.Carey. CM. 
Frederic  J.  Bimse.  S.  J. 
PhiUp  B.  Goetz. 

Frank  N.  CleavefauuL 
George  E.  Dunham. 
Arthur  Clinton. 
P.  N.  Nicholas. 

James  C  C(dgate. 
Chas.  D.  Bostwick. 
Charles  A.  DowdelL 
Edward  J.  MeGuire. 
Frederic  B.  Jenninp^ 

clerk. 
James  W.  Hyde. 

John  B.  Pine. 

Joseph  T.  Keating,  S.  J. 
Ernest  C.  Bunt. 

Brother  Jasper,  F.  S.  O. 

Oeerae  A.  Strong. 
Dunfevy  Milbank. 
John  J.  O'Byme,  C.  M. 
Hugh  A.  Grant. 
Henry  V.  Pelton. 

Charles  M.  Williams. 
Alexander  M.  Hickey, 

O.  F.  M. 
Edgar  S.  Barney. 

De  Witt  B .  Thompson. 
John  Squires. 

None. 


Thomas    Oestrcich, 

O.  S.B. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor. 
S.  F.  Wcntz. 
William  Anderson. 
W.J.  McKay. 

D.  W.  New-<om. 
P.  H.  Fl*Miuu.'. 

( luirlc^  U.  Ireland. 
David  Wliite. 

E.  J.  Sox. 

J.  D.  Bou8hall. 
Mary  Uvren  Graham. 

K.  P.  Battle,  jr. 
Albion  H.  Brainard. 


>BaardofngH«i. 
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Red  Springs 

Salisbury 

Wake  Forest 

Weaver  ville 

West  Raleigh 

Wilson 

Wins'.  oa-8alem 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  Col'.egc. 

Fargo 

Jaraeitown 

University 

Do 

OHIO. 

Ad.i 

Akron 

Alliiinc? 

Ashland 

Athens 

licrea 

Bluffton 

CVdarville 

Cincinnati 

Do 

Cleveland 

1)0 

Do 

Columbus 

Do 

Dayton 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Findlay 

Ganibir 

Gnuiville 

Ilirain 

Marietta 

New  Athens 

New  Co-icord 

OI)erlin 

Oxford 

Do 

Do 

Painesvllle 

Rio  Grande 

Springfield 

llffln 

Toledo. 

Do 

Westerville 

Wll  borforce 

Wilmington 

Wooster 

Yellow  Springs 

OKLAHOMA. 

Chlekasha 

Guthrie 

Kingfisher 

Norman 

etlllwater 

Tulsa 

>  Board  of  regents. 


Flora  Macdonald  College , 

Livingstone  College  (colcved).. . . 

Wake  Forest  College 

Weaver  College 

North  Carolina  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering. 

Atlantic  Christian  College , 

Salem  Academy  and  CoUege 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 

lege.i 
Fargo  College 

Jamestown  CoUege 

University  of  North  Dakota ^.. 
Wesley  College 

Ohio  Northern  University 

The   Municipal   Univeraty   of 
Akron. 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  College 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin- Wallace  College. 


BlufTt on  College 

Cedar  ville  College 

St.  Xavier  College 


University  of  Cincinnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 
St.  Ignatius  College 


Western  Reserve  University. 

Capital  University 

Ohio  Stat*  University 

St.  Mary  College 

Defiance  College 


Ohio  Weslevan  University. 
Findlay  Collogo 

Kenyon  College 

Denison  University 

Hiram  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College 


Oberlln  College 

Miami  University 

O  xford  College  for  Women 

Western  College  fpr  Women 

Lake  Erie  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Ueidelberg  University 

St.  Johns  University 


Toledo  University 

Ottcrbeln  University 

Wilberforce  University  (colored) 

Wllmlngt on  College 

College  of  Wooster 

Aotioch  College 


Oklahoma  College  for  Women «.. 

Methodist  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Kingfisher  College 

University  of  O klahoma « 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College.* 

Henry  Kendall  College , 


A.  W.  McLean 

J.  W.Hood,  D.D.... 
James  M.  Parrott .... 

H.  A.  Dunham 

Hon.  T.  W.  Bickett, 
ex  officio. 

George  Hackney 

Edward  Rondthalcr... 


Lewis  F.  Crawford . . . 

E.  Lee  Howard,  D.D, 

H.  M.  Taber,  chairman 

Lewis  F.  Crawford 

Frank  Lynch 


S.  A.  Bowman 

Frank  M.  Cooke 


Walter  M.  EUett 

WilUam  Kolb,  jr 

Alston  Ellis 

CarlF.  Strecker 

J.  F.  Lehman 

William  Conley 

Rev.  James  McCabe, 

S.J. 

RufusB.  Smith 

John  M.  Henderson... 
WilUam  B.  Sommor- 

hauser,  S.  J. 
Charles  F.  Thwing.... 


C.  F.  W.  Allwardt... 
Benjamin  F.  McCann. 
George  Meyer,  S.  M. . . 

D.  M.  McCXillough.... 

Davids.  Gray 

William  Harris  Guyer. 

Bishop    WUUam    A. 

Leonard. 

Charles  T.  I^ewls 

Frederick  A.  Henry. . 

O.  W.  Hlnman 

W.  H.  McFarland.... 
D.   W.   McClenahan, 

D.  D. 

Henry  C.King 

Walter  L.  Tobey 

Eleanor  N.  Adams. . .' 

J.  S.  Crowell 

James  R.  Garfield 

Benner  Jones 

N.  S.  Everhard 

George  F.  Baries 

Francis  X.  Busch,  6.  J. 

William  H.  Tucker.... 

G.  A.  Lambert 

C.  T.  Shaffer 

David  E .  Dunham 

John  T.Stone 

George  D.  Black,  D.D., 
acting  president. 


R.H.Wilson 

William  M.  Short. 


George  L.  Bowman... 

R.H.  Wilson 

F.  M.  Gault 

E.  Roger  Kemp 


Dr.  S.  Is.  McMUlaii. 
James  E.  Mason. 
Carey  J.  Hunter. 
C.  E.  Chambers. 
C.  W.  Gold. 

S.  O.  Newborn. 
Howard     E.     Rood- 
thaler. 

Charles  E.  Brewer. 

Edwin   H.    Stfekaay, 

D.  D. 
S.  E.  Elsworth. 
Charles  E.  Brewer. 
Thomas  A.  Geneghfr, 


8.  D.  Haslett. 
C.  R.  OUn. 

R.  H.  Carr. 

R.  R.  Teeter. 

Israel  M.  Foster. 

Davton  C.  MiUer. 

L.  J.  Lehman. 

8.  C.  Wright. 

Rev.   Oeoree  A.    !!»• 

Govern,  8.  J. 
Daniel  Leureaoe. 
Eckstein  Case. 
Francis  J.  Hacgeoey. 

Wilfred  O.  Leotoetb 
acting  secretiry. 

L.  H.  Burry. 

Carl  E.  Steeb. 

George  N.  Saner.  8.  M. 

ElUabeth  F.  Wcba. 

WilUam  G.  Honnaa. 

A.  O.  HamlltOD,  fiiia» 
dal  secretary. 

Francis  W.  BIsJdb. 

Millard  Brelsfard. 
James  O.  Newcomb. 
W.  W.  MJns. 
Lorain  Johnson. 
W.  J.  Grimes. 

George  M.  Jones. 
Wallace  P.  Roadebiub. 
WilUam  H.  Stewart. 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Richardaoo. 
Frank  J.  Jerome. 
John  M.  Davis. 
A.  H.  Smith. 
J.  Calvin  Roycr. 
William    J.    Engelen, 

S.J. 
J.  Gazsam  Mackenxie. 
E.  L.  Weinland. 
Carl  C.  Jenkins. 
Laurenna  H.  Farquhar. 
Judge  R.  L.  Adair. 
J.  Peery  MUIer. 


LesUe  T.  Hufbnan. 
W.  R.  Johzuon. 

Charles  W.  Flak. 
LesUe  T.  Hoflmaa. 
N.  H.  Ungenfelter. 

Rev.  L.  0.  Walter. 


>  State  board  of  education  has  control.     *  State  board  of  agriculture  his  contrd. 
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Location. 


Alhanv 

t'orvaflis. 

F.tie<*ne 

Forest  Grove. 
McMinnviUe.. 

Newborn 

Portland 

Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.. 

Do 

Annville.... 
Bcatty..... 


Beavw 

Beaver  Falls.. 

Bethlebem . . . 

Do 


Do. 


Bym  Mawr 

Carlisle 

Clnmbersbar;. 

Cluster 

Colle$;enlle 

Kaston 

Gettysburg 

Greenville 

QroveCltv 

Haverforrf 

Hnntinjtdon 

Lancaster 

LewisbuTE 

Lincoln  Lniveraitv. 

Meadville 

Meehanicsbiirg 

Mjrerstown 

New  WilmingCm 

Philadelphia 


Do, 
Do. 


Po 

Do 

PiUsburgh. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

8elins«rove... 
Slate  College.. 
Swart  hm  ore.. 

Villanova 

Wasliington.. 

Wayncsburg.. 


PORTO  uco. 


BioPiedras 

KHODE  ISLAND. 


Kingston... 
Providence. 


sotrnr  TZsouna. 


Charleston., 
Do 


University  or  college. 


Albany  College .-. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  Oregon. 

Pacific  University 

UcMinnviUe  College 

Pacific  C-ollege 

Reed  College 

WUlamette  University 


Allentown  College  for  Women. . 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebannon  valley  College , 

St.  Vincent  College 


Beaver  College 

Geneva  College 

Lehigh  University 

Moravian  College  and  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Moravian  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege for  Women. 

Bym  Mawr  College 

Dickinson  College 

Wilson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  College.. 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

ThlelCoUege 

Grove  City  College 

Haverford  College 

Juniata  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Bncknell  University 

Lincoln  University  (colored) . . . 

Allegheny  College 

Irving  Female  College 

Albright  College 

Westminister  College 


Drexel  Institute.. 

Drqpsie  College.. 
La  Salle  College.. 


Temple  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania .... 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Duquesne  University  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Susquehanna  U  ni vcrsity , 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

6warthmore  College , 

Villanova  College , 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege. 

Wayncsburg  College 


University  of  Porto  Rico. 


Rhode  Island  State  College.. 
Brown  University 


College  of  Chariest  on., , 

The  Citadel,  The  Military  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


85371'— 18 9 


Frank  J.  Miller 

J.  K.  Weatherford.... 

R.  S.  Bean 

Harris<aiO.  Piatt.... 

B.  F.Rhodes 

Fzra  H.Woodward.. 

Thomas  L.  Eliot 

B.  L.  Steeves 


Webster  Grim 

Reuben  J.  But« 

A.  8.  Krelder 

Leander    Schnerr, 

O.  8.  B. 

W.  F.Connor 

R.  C.  Wylie 

Henry  R.  Price 

Right  Rev.  Charles  L. 

Moench. 
Abraham  8.  Schropp, 


Rufus  M.Janes..., 

E.W.Biddle 

J.  RiU^hloSmith... 

John  Wanamaker.. 

H.  E.  Paisley 

Israel  P.  Pardee.... 

John  F.  Dapp 

W.E.  Frey 

F.  R.  Babcock 

Asa  S.  Wing 

H.  B.  Bnimbaugh.... 

B.  F.  Fackenthaljr... 

Harry  S.  Hopper... 

JohnB.  Rendall... 

Arthur  W.  Thompson 

A.  R.Steck 

W.  E.Detwiler 

W.  Charles  Wallace, 
D.  D. 

Alexander  van  Rensse- 
laer. 

Cyrus  Adler 

Rev.  Brother  Richard 


Russell  H.  Conwell... 

EdcarF.  Smith 

William    McConway, 

chairman. 
Martin  A.  Ilehlr 


Oliver  Mcaintock.. 


G eorge  H.  Clapp 

Charles  T.Aikens.... 
II.  Walton  MitcheU.. 

Robert  M.  Janney 

N.  L  Vasev.  O.  S.  A  . 
John  It.  Dickey,  vice 

president. 
Nathan B.  Evans.... 


Paul  G.  Miller.. 


Walter  E.  Ranger 

WUliam  H.  P.  Faunce 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


William  FortralUer. 
Jefferson  Myers. 
L.  H.  Johnson. 
Napoleon  Davis. 
Walter  P.  Dyke. 
Evangeline  Martin. 
William  P.  Olds. 
I.  H.  van  Winkle. 


F.  H.  Moyer. 
J.  H.  WafdeUch. 
W.  H.  Weaver. 
Gerard  Bridge,  O.  S.  B. 

Robert  Darragh. 
E.  K.  Patton. 
Warren  A.  Wilbor. 
Albert  G.  Rau. 

E.  A.  Rau. 

Anna  Rhoads  I.add. 
Charles  W.  Straw. 
Thomas  J.  Breretoo. 
Frank  G.  Sweeney. 
8.  L.  Messinger. 
David  Bennett  Kinc. 
H.  C.  Picking. 
W.  H.  Shepfer. 
WilUam  8.  McKay. 
Morris  E.  Leeds. 
J.  A.  Myers. 
George  F.  Mull. 
A.  J.  Rowland. 
William  C.  RobinsGB. 
Paul  Sturtevant. 
Charles  R.  Trowbcidn. 
J.  II.  Shirey. 
W.  T.  Pleroe. 

Herman  Dcrcum. 

Ephraim  Lederer. 
Brother    D.    Aloysiuf 

F.  8.  C. 
George  A.  Welsh. 
Edward  Robins. 
W.  Luden  Scale. 

John  E.  Kane. 

WilUam  H.  Rea. 

Samuel  B.  Llnhart. 
R.  L.  Schroyer. 
Edwin  K.  Sparks. 
Hetty  L.  MUler. 
T.  C.  Middleton,  O.SJL 
James  I.  Brownson. 


J.  W.  Ray. 


Henry  B.  Moore. 


Robert  8.  Burllngamiu 
Thomas  D.  Andersoo. 


Harrison  Randolph...  J.  C.  Bait  ^ 

Col.  O.  J.  Bond,  gupt.      ^^fii^L^ 

LbyGoosle 
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n  mson  Coltog*. 
Cli.itoQ 


Collojo  Place. 
Colninbla 


Do. 
l>o. 


Pur  \Vc>t . 

Do-... 
GrcoM.ille. 

Do.... 


l»o. 


Gifotiwood . . . 
ITart     ille.... 

Ni'.vhctry 

bpHrlaiibiirg.. 
Do 


sonn  DAKOTA. 

Bro<«'  inga 


Huron.. 


Mltoholl.... 
Rapid  City. 
ISioiix  Falia. 
Vermilion.. 
Yankton... 


TCNNK8SES. 


Bristol 

Do 

Chattanooifa.. 
Clark.s\iUe.... 


Grcenoville . 
Harroj^ate . . 
Jackson 


Do 

Jefferson  City.. 
Knowille 

Do 

I.cbaTion 

Mr-Kciuie 

Jlirvville 

Meiaphis 


Millicau 

^^utfrt•^'^boro. 

Nvi  h\ille 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Wu-^linii'on  Collfige... 


TICXAS. 


Abilene 

Austin 

IJclton 

Bnnvnwood 

l>o 

Col'»«'c  ^tafiou. 


Dalhv- 

Fort  Worth. 
Do 


Clcmson  Agrisoltiml  CoBege 

PirsbytMittB  CoUe^ge  tf  ^uth 
Carolina. 

Columbia  CoDega. 

Allen  Univws^  (oolond) 


Benedict  Collen  (colored) 

University  of  Sootli  Carolina. . 


Ersklne  College 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West. 

Chicora  College 

Furman  Cniversity 

Green\  ille  Woman's  Caliege.. . 

Lander  CoHego 

Coker  College 

Newbcrrv  Collei^e 

Converge  College , 

Wofford  College 


South  Dakota  State  CoHege  of 
Agricultural  and  Mechanic 
Arts.i 

Huron  CoUflgift. 


Dakota  Weslevan  University.. 

State  Sobool  of  Mines 

Sioax  Falls  College 

University  of  South  DakotA... 
Yankton  College 


KingColiegv 

SiUlins  CoUege 

Uni  verrity  of  Chattanooga 

Southwest  em   Presbyterian 
I^niv  encity. 

Tuflculum  College 

Lincoln  Memorial  Uiriversitv.... 
Memphis    Conference    Female 

lUJJtitUte. 

Union  rniver5lty 

CarsoD-Newman  College 

Knox  vil  le  Col  lege  ( colored ) 

Tlifi  Unl ven  it  v  of  TennesBee 

Cumberland  l^ilverslty 

nethel  College 

Marvv  ille  College 

Christ  ian  Brot  hers  College 


Mil  liean  College 

Tcniic  'ce  College 

Boscobf;!  College 

Fisk  I  iiiversitv  rcolored). 


Peabody  College  for  Teachers.. 


VanderWlt  University... 
I'nixer^itT  of  the  Smith. 

Hiirritt  College 

Wa  biiigton  College 


Simmons  College 

T'niver  Ity  of  Texas  ' 

Baylor  Fomalc  College 

Da»iel  Maker  Col  lege 

Howard  I'aTne  C-ollege , 

Apricnlfiiral     and     Mechanical 

Colletre  of  Tcxa''. 
Soutbeni  Methodist  University. 
Te  X  as  Christ  ian  U  ni  versi  ty 


illiiii  TiilBiHimiiii 

Alexander  MarU  A.... 


E.  O.  Wataon 

Bishop  W.  D.  Cliap- 

pelle. 

William  H.  Lyias 

Gov.  RkshardLMan^ 

ning. 
G.  R.  White.  D.  D.... 

A.  S.  Kennedy 

J.P.Marion 

J.J.  LMTton 

T.  T.  Hyde 

George W.  Snlliran... 

James  L.  Coker 

George  B.  Cromer 

J.  B.  Cleveland. 

J.  LyleeOlean 


T.  W.  I>wjgtot., 
H.M.GagB.... 


S,  E.  Morris.... 
T.  W.  Dwlght.. 

S.  P.  Sha^ 

T.  W.  Dwight.. 
H.K.  Warren.. 


JohnH.CahlweU. 
A.  D.  Reynoida... 
T.  S.  Henderson.. 
CharleeE.  Dfehl... 


H«iry  B.  Brown 

F.  A.  SelberUng 

J.  W.  Blackard 


O.C.  Barton 

J.  Pike  Powers 

D.  A.  McClenahan . . . 

Brown  Avre^* 

A.  B.  Martin 

D.  M.  McAnultT 

Edgar  A.  Elmore , 

Brother  John,  F.  S.  C 


C.  C.  Tavlor 

C.  n.  Bvm 

W.  M.  Limfrford 

L.      Hollingsworth 

Wood,  vice  ohairman, 
Fdward   T.   Sanford, 

cliairman. 
Wliitefoord  R.  Cole... 
Bi-hor  T.  F.  GaUor... 

W.  S.  (Jraves 

James  T.  Cooter 


George  L.  Paxton. 

F.  W.Cook 

A.  J.  Jarrell 

A.  F.  Carr,  D.  D.. 

T.  C.  Yantis 

John  I.  Gnion 


Bishop  E.  D.  Mouion. 
S.J.  McFarland 


Texas  Woman':.  College j  Ocie  Speer . 

*  Board  of  regents. 


Samnel  W.  E-wt. 
A.  £.  Spencer. 

A.  N.  BrmuoK. 
Greene  JacJcfOo. 

B.  W.  Vatentina. 
Sarah  F.  FScklinc 

E.  L.  Reid! 
8.  C.  liyrd. 

A.  G.  Furman. 

B.  F.  Martin. 
M.  W.  Hook, 
J.  J.  Lawton. 
J.  B.  Himter. 
H.  L.  Bomar. 
James  W.  Kiiflii 


Irwin  L.  Aldrieh. 


J.  L   Pa?^, 

manager. 
Lewis  Shii.«iter. 
I.  D.  Aldrieh. 
A.  E.  Godfrey. 
I.  D.  Aldrieh. 
M.  A.  Stewart, 

secretary. 


Tilden  Schercr. 
T.  F.  Staler. 
Herman  Fergcr. 
M.  Savage. 

R.  J.  I^xter. 
J.  H.  S.  Morison. 
Alva  W.  Taylor. 

\,  M.  Alexander. 
J.  N.  Ellis. 
R.  W.  Mc<>ranahaiL 
William  Rule. 
A.  W.  Hooker. 
J.  W.  Smith. 
Fred.  L.  Proffitt. 
Brother    Uilarion, 

F.  S.  C. 
Waltor  Price. 
John  William?^. 
WilUam  Hume. 
Dr.     Thonaas    Jesit 

Jones. 
\Dharles  E.  Little. 

Claude  Waller. 
James  G.  Class. 
J.  l»RaH  Malloy. 
J.  W.  Whiilock. 


D.  H.  Mansell,  buisar. 

E.  J.  Man  bewM. 
Rev.  S.  K.  Tull. 
Brooke  Smith. 
J.  L.  King. 

S.  G.  Bailey. 

Prank  Reedy. 
E.  M.  Waits. 
P.  G.  Dedmon. 
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Oeoreetown.. 

TIOlibtOZL. 

San  .\iitoiilo.. 

Sherman 

1)0 

Tehiiacan*... 

"Waro 

VTaxatechto.. 


VZAH. 


BaJtLal 


LakaCtty Univwattj of  Utdi ' W.  W.  Rittr 


TBRMONT. 

BurJington 


Middlebnrf. 
Northfleld... 


Winooskl  , 


Abingdon... 

Ashland 

Blacksbar^.. 


Bridgswatar 

Bristol , 

ChariotteSTillB. 

Dan  villa 


Emory 

Hampden  8Ldnaj.. 

Hollins 

Lexingtoa 

Da 


Lynchbarf . 


Do 

Manassas. . 
Richmond. 

Do 


Roanoke.. 


SaJfm.. 
Do. 


Bwe(5t  Briar . . . 
Williamsburg.. 


WAAEHN&TQK. 


Pullman 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Do 

Do 

Tacoraa 

Wala  Walla., 


WEST  YlEXinnA. 


Bethany 

Buokbannon.. 

Elkins 

liorgontown... 


South weetecn  University 

Rice  Institute 

St.  Louis  Colleso 

Austin  College 

North  Texas  Female  College. 

Wastmtnster  College 

Barlor  University 

Trihity  UniTereity 


Ajpdcitttaral  CoIIen  of  Utah. 


UniTertlty    of    Vermont    a 
Slate  Agrlcaltural  College. 

MiddlebtUT  College 

Narwich  University 


St.  Michael's  CoUege.. 


Martha  Washington  College 

Stonewall  Jackson  College 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  and  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Bridgewater  College 

Virginia  Intennont  College 

University  of  Virginia 


Averett  (Jiinior)  College  for 
Young  Women. 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden-Sidney  College 

HdUns  College 

Virginia  ifilitary  Institute 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College. 

Virginia  Christian  CoUese 

Eastern  College 

Richmond  Coilego 

Virginia  Union  University 
(colorod). 

Virginia  College  (Junior)  for 
Young  Womfu. 

ElieabethCoilege 

Roanoke  College 


Sweet  Briar  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary . . . 


State  College  of  Waslun^ton » . 
University  of  Washington  » . . . 

Gonraga  University 

Spokane  College 

Whitworth  College 

College  of  Puget  Sound 

Whitman  College » 


Bethany  College , 

West  Virginia  Weslevan  College 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 

West  Virginia  University,. ..-., 


W.  L.  Dea& 

James  A.  Baker 

James  P.  Panning 

A.  L.  Randell 

JohnMarshalL 

W.M.Moody 

PatM.  Neff 

F.  N.  Dnae 


LorenaoN.  Stohl.. 


George  H.  Perkins, 
a-'tinr  president. 

John  M.  Thomas 

H.  R.  Roberts,  acting 
president. 

F.  M.Salmon, S.S.E., 


M.  H.  Honaker 

J.  A.  Buchanan 

E.  D.  Newman 

J.    Thompson  Brown, 

rector  of  board  ol 

visitors. 

Hiram  O.  Miller 

John  R.  Dickey 

R.  TatR  Irvine,  rertor 

of  botard  of  visitors. 
H.  L.  iioalT^Tight 


M.H.  Honalcer 

Paulas  \.  Irving 

Lurian  n.  Co?ke 

R.  A.  James 

Willi.im  A.  .Anderson, 

rector. 
E.  D.  Ne\%Tnan 


T.  rt.nobbs 

Hervin  U.  Roop... 
J.TavlorEllyson.. 
A.  Binga,jr.,  D.  D. 

MatfieP.  Harris... 


R.  W.  Kime 

Rev.  A.  D.  R.  Ran- 
cher,  vice  president. 

Carl  V .  Graiiuner 

Dr.  James  H.  Dillard. 


}  Board  of  regents. 


FMwinT.  Coman 

William  T.  Perkin.s... 
James  M.  Brogan,  S.J 
Rov.  A.  M.Skinlov... 

Jay  P.  (Iraves 

K.  L.  Blaine 

Hon.  Miles  C.Moore.. 


Thomas  E.  Cramblet., 

Charles  W.  Lynch 

Howard  Sutherland... 
M.  P.  Shawkey 

»  Board  of  overseers. 


Rev.  R.  O.  Mood. 
Benjamin  B.  Rice. 
John  F.  Rvan. 
WiUiam  F.  Galbraith. 
P.  C.  Arclier. 
J.  A.  Miller. 
W.  H.  Jenkins. 
H.  L.  WilliamsoB. 


John  L.  Co  bum, 
E.  D.  Thomas. 


Guy  W.  Bailey. 

John  A.  Fletcher. 
Henry  W.  Orser. 

E.  AUlot,  S.  S.  E. 


L.  T.  Cosby. 
J.  R.  Dobyns. 
S.  C.  Hatcher. 
Charles  I.  Wade. 


Sidney  L.  Bowman. 

S.  r.  JFlodgos. 

E.  I.  Carnithers,  bu^ 
sar. 

D.  B.  Gardner. 

G.  E.  Penn. 

F.  T.  McFaden. 
M.EstM  Cocke. 
L.  E.  Steele. 
PaulM.Ponick. 

S.  C.Hatch«»r. 

W.  a.  Sha  kelford. 
Thomas  H.  Lion. 
B.  West  Tabb. 
William  C.James. 


Charles  K.  H  tint  on. 
Robert  W.  Kiiiie. 

Arthur  P.  (iray. 
L.  W.  Lane,  jr. 


E.  O.  HoMnnd. 
William  .Markham. 
Paul  P.  Sauer,  .S.  J. 
P.  O.  Floan. 
R.  E.  Porterfield. 
Dix  H.  Rowland. 
Dorsey  M.HilL 


M.V.  Danford. 
John  A.  Barnes. 
Frederick  H.  BarroB. 
J.  F.  Marsh. 
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XXI.— Presidents  and  Secretaries  op  Boards  of  Trustees  op  UNTVERSRiBa 
AND  Colleges — Continued. 


Location. 

University  or  college. 

President  of  board  of 
trustees. 

Secretary  of  board  of 
tnisteesL 

WISCONSIN. 

AnolBton  ............ 

Lawrence  College 

L.M.Alexander 

MeMn  A.  Brannon . . . 

Charles  H.Vilas 

Fred  C.Dunn 

Rev.  Ed.  Albredit.... 
Herbert  C.   Noonan, 

S.J. 
W.W.Wight 

Herman  Saecfcer. 

He'oit        ............ 

Beloit  Colleffe        

Bdward  B.  KiRKnim. 

Afaiiisoii 

University  of  Wisconsin » 

Milton  Colleffe 

M.  E.  McCaffrey. 

Miiton 

Allen  B.  West. 

Milwaukee 

Concordia  College 

B.  Sievers. 

Do           

Marauette  Uni versit v 

James  D.  Foley,  8. 1. 

Do     

Milwaukee-Downer  College 

Mission  House. 

Charles  H.  Palmer. 

Plymouth 

D.  Hagelskamp 

Albert  C.  Fox 

E.  A.  Hofer. 

Prairie  du  Chlen 

Campion  College 

James  J.  Daly. 
Samuel  M.  Pedrick. 

RipoQ               .     ,  ... 

Rinon  Collese 

Henry  C.  CulberUon.. 
Mother  M.Samuel.... 
Rev.  Jul.  Klingmann.. 
WUUam  W.  Perry 

Mrs.  Mary  B.David... 

Biusinawa 

8t.  Clara  College  and  Academy . . 
Northwestern  College 

W*  at**rtowii        ....... 

H.  MachmueUer. 

Waukesha 

Carroll  College 

Henry  M.  Youmana. 
F.  S.  Burrage. 

WTOMLVO. 

Laramie 

University  of  Wyoming 

*  Board  of  regents. 
XXII. — Presidents  or  Deans  of  Propession.\l  Schools. 

I.  SCHOOLS  OF  theology. 


Location. 


Name  of  Institution. 


President  or  dean. 


Bt.  Bernard,  Ala 

Selma,  Ala 

TaMadega,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Argenta,  Ark 

LitteRock,  Ark-.... 

Do 

Berke'oy,  C^l 

Do 

Do 

Loi  Angeles,  Cal 

Mcn'o  Park,  Cal 

San  Auselmo,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 

Do 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conn 

Middletown,  Conn . . . 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . 

Washington,  D.C.... 

Do 

St.  Leo,  Fla 

At-anta,  Ga , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aurora,  III 

Bourbon nals,  Dl 

Chicago,  lU 

Do 

Chicago    (Maywood), 

Chicago,  III , 

Do ...•••.. 

Do 


St.  Bernard  College  and  Abbey  (R.  C.) 

Payne    University    Theological   Department 

(A.  M.  E.). 
Talladega  College  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.)... 

Stillman  Institute  (colored)  (Presb.) 

Shorter  College  Theological  Department  (A.  M.  E.). 

Arkansas  Baptist  College  School  of  Theology 

St.  John's  Diocesan  Seminary  (R.  C.) ^ . 

Berkeley  Baptist  Divinity  School 

Pj._.o-  ^{-v„,  _,  ,.-«_.„  ,.._. inatlonal) 

Pi  Istry 

U  aclay  College 

St 
Sfl 
Cs 
CI 
111 
H 


(Presb.)... 

lcYp.'e!).'.". 

i^.y.'.v.v.'M 

Berkeley  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Yale  University  School  of  Religion  (nonsectarian). 

Catholic  University  of  America,  School  of  Sacred 
Sciences  (R.  C). 

Howard  University  Theo'.ogical  Department  (col- 
ored) (intordenomlnatioual). 

St.  Leo  College  and. \bbey(R.C.) , 


Atlanta  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

Emory  University,  Candler  School  of  Theology 

(M.  E.  Church  8outh)r 
Gammon  Theo'.ogit^l  Seminary  (colored)  (M.  E.).. 
Morehouse  College  Divinity  School  (colored)  (Bapt.) 
Morris   Brown   University,    Turner   Theological 

Seminary  (A.M. E.). 
Aurora  College    Biblical    Department   (.\dvcnt 

Chris). 
S.  Viator  College  Theological  Seminary  (R.C.)... 

Bethany  Bible  School 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Thool(^lcal  Seminary  at 

Chicago. 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 


Uni  versit  V  of  Chicago  Duinlty  School  (Bapt )-. ... 
Western  Theological  Seminary  (P.  E.) 

Digitized  by  V^jOOQlC 


Bernard   Monges,  D.  D^ 

O.  S.  B. 
Robert  Ernest  Brooks,  D.  D. 

Frank  S.  Brewer,  B.  A. 
Rev.  R.  K.  Timmons. 
J.N.Camjpbell,  B.D. 
Joseph  A.  Booker,  D.  D. 
Winand  H.  Aretx,  8.  T.  D. 
Claiborne  M.  Hill.  D.D. 
Charles  Sumner  Nash,  D.  D 
Earl  Morse  Wilbur.  D.  D. 
Ezra  A.  Healy,  8.  T.  D. 

Henry  A.  Avrinhac,  S.  8. 
Warren  Hall  Land(»i.  D.  D. 
Dennison  A.  Russell.  I).  D. 
WilUam  F.  Nichols,  D.  D. 
James  A.  Beebe,  D.  D. 
William  Douslas  Mackenzie, 

D.D.,  Ll!d. 
William  Palmer  Ladd,  B.  D., 

dean. 
Charles    Reynolds    Brown, 

D.D. 
Edmund  T.  Shanahan,  D.  D. 

Davie  Butler  Pratt.  D.  D. 

Charles  H.  Mohr,  O.  8.  B., 

D.D. 
E.  Lvman  Hood,  Ph.  D. 
Plato  T.  Durham,  D.  D. 

PhiUp  M.  Wattors,  D.  D 

C.  C.  Smith,  D.  D. 

P.  W.  Qrcatherat,  D.  D. 

Orrin  R.  Jenks,  D.  B. 

J.  P.  O'Mahonev.  C.8.V. 
Albert  C.  Wieand,  D.  D. 
Ozora  Stearns  Davis,  D.  D. 
Elmer  F.  Krauss,  D.  D. 

James  G.  K.  McClure,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Shailer  Mathews.  D.  D. 
WUUam  C.  De  Witt,  8.  T.  D. 
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XXII. — Presidents  or  Psans  op  Professional  Schools — Continued. 
1.  SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOOY-Continiied. 


Location. 


Name  of  institutioii. 


President  or  dean. 


£vanston»  Hi 

Do 

Do 

GrecnviUe,n 

Naperville,  m 

Rock  Island,  D 

Springfield,  Dl 

Merom,  Ind 

6t  Meinrad,  Ind 

Upland,  Ind 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. ... 

Do 

Dubaque,  Iowa 

Do 

Atchison,  Kans 

Kansas  City,  Kans. . . 
Do 

Topeka.Kans 

Kingswood,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ey 

LouisvUVe,  Ky 

Do 

Do 

Bangor,  Me 

Balttmore,  Md 

Emmitsburg,  Md .... 

Westminster,  Md 

Woodstock,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston  (Brighton), 
Mass. 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Do 

KewUm  Centre,  Mass. 

Tufts  College,  Mass... 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Holland,  Mich 

Hancock,  Mich 

OwossOfMich 

CoOegeTiUe,Minn.... 

Faribault,  Minn....;. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. .. . 
8t.Paul,Mhm 

Do 

Do 

Do 

fit.  Paul  (St.  Anthony 
Park),Mlnn. 

Columbia.Mo 

Canton,  Mo 

Bt.  Louis.  Mo 

Do... 

Do 


Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity (M.  E.). 

Norwegian-Danish  Theological  Seminary,  North- 
western University  (M.  E.). 

SwedLsh  Theological  Seminary,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versltv  (M.  EOT 

Greenville  Coll^,  Department  of  Theology  (Free 
Meth.}. 

Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  (Ev.  Asso.) 

Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 
Luth.^. 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.  Synod 
of  Missouri.  Ohio,  and  other  States). 

Union  Christian  (Allege  Biblical  Department 
(Chris.). 

St.  Meinrad  Seminary  (Ecclesiastic)  (R.  C.) 

Reade  Theological  Seminary,  Theological  Depart- 
ment of  Tayior  Universitv. 

Drake  Un  verslty  College  of  the  Bible  (Chris.) 

Grand  View  College  Theological  Scheol  (Luth.) . . . 

Dubuque  (3ollegd  and  Seminary  (Presb.) 

Wartburg  Theological  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 

Western  Thoolodcal  Seminary  of  Ev.  Luth. 
Church,  Midland  College. 

Kansas  City  Baptist  Theological  Serainarv 

Kansas  City  Umverbity  College  of  Theology  (Meth. 
Prot). 

Kansas  Theoloelcal  School 

Department  of  Theology,  Christian  Ethics  and 
Metaphysics,  Kin^wood  Ck>11ege. 

CoUege  of  the  Bible.Transylvania  College  (Chris.). . 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Kentucky.. 

Soutbero  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

State  University  Theological  Department  (colored) 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

St.  Mary's  Senilnary  (R.  C.) 

Mount  St.  Mary  CoUcge,  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 

(R.C.). 
Westminster  Theological  Seminary  (Meth.  Prot.).. 

Woodstock  CoUege  (R.C.) 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology  (M.  E.) 

St.  John's  Boston  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  (H.  C). 

Andover  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.)... .* 

Episcopal  Theological  School 

Harvard  University  Divinity  School  (Nonsect.)... 
New-Church  Theological  School  (Ch.  of  N.  Jem.). . 
Newton  Theological  Institution  (Bapt.) 

Tufts  Collefie,  Crane  Theological  School  (Univ.)... 
Theological  School  and  Calvin  College  (Chris.  Ref. 

Ch.). 
Western  Theological  Seminary  (Ref.  Ch.  in  Amer.). 
Suomi  College  Theological  Seminary  (Finnish  Ev. 

Luth.). 

Bible  Holiness  Seminary  School  of  Theology 

St.  John's  University   Ecclesiastical  Seminary 

(R.  C). 
Seabury  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Augsburg  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 

Bethel  Theological  Seminary  ( Bapt.) 

Luther  Seminary 

Evangelical  Norwegian  Lutheran  Seminary 

St.  Paul  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Luther  Theological  Sen^inary 

Bible  College  of  Missouri 

School  of  Religion  in  Culver-Stockton  College 

Concordia  Theoloelcal  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 

Eden  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical 

Church  of  North  America. 
St.  Louis  University  School  of  Divinity  (R.  C.).... 


Charles  M.   Stuart,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Ne!s  £.  Simonsen,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Carl  O.  Wallenlus. 

John  La  Due,  A.  M. 

8.  J.  Gamertefelder,  D.  D. 
Gustav    Andreen,    D.    D.. 

R.  N.  0.,  K.  V.  O. 
Rev.  R.  D.  Biedermann. 

Charles  B.  Hershey,  D.  D. 

Very^Rev.   Albert  Klebcr, 

^O.S.B.,  rector. 

Newton  Wray,  B.  D.,  D.D. 

Jesse  C.Caldwell,B.D.,LL.D. 
Carl  P.  Hoibjerg,  president 
Cornelius  M.  Steffens.  D.  D- 
M.  Fritschel,  D.  D. 
Hobnes   Dysinger,   D.    D^ 

PhiUp  W.  Crannell,  D.  D. 
Herbert  T.  Stephens,  D.  D. 

James  Wise,  8.  T.  D. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Dunkum. 

Richard  H.Crossfleld.LL.D. 
Charles  R.  Hemphill,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Edgar  Y.  Mullins,  D.  D., 

MarsliallB.  Lanier,  B.  D. 

David  N.  Beach,  D.  D. 
E.  R.  Dyer,  S.  S^  D.  D. 
B.  J.  Bradley,  LL.  D. 

Hu^    Latimer    Elde^dic^ 

Joseph  F.  Hanselman,  S.  J. 
L.  J.  Blrney,  D.  D. 
John  B.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 


George  Hodges,  D.  D., 

d.c.l.,ll:d.  • 

William  Wallace  Fenn,  D.  D, 
Rev.  William  L.  Worcester. 
George  Edwin  Horr,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Lee  S.  McCollester,  D.  D. 
Professor  Samuel  Volbeda, 

rector. 
James  F.  Zwemer,  D.  D. 
John  K.  Nikander,  D.  D. 

Rev.  C.  O.  Taylor. 
Rt.Rev.  Peter  Engel,  O.S.  B. 

Frederick  F.  Kramer,  Ph.D., 
D.  D.  ' 

George  Svcrdrnp,  M.  A. 

G.   Arvld   Hagstrom,  D.  D. 

H.  Ernst,  D.  D. 

Jobs.  Ylvisaker. 

Francis  J.  Schaefer,  D.  D. 

Marcus  Olaus  Bookman, 
D.D. 

Rev.  Granville  D.  Edward*. 

Henry  B.  Roblson,  Ph.  D. 

Francis  Pieper,  D.  D. 

William  Becker. 

Francis  J.  O'Boyle,  S.  J. 
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XXIL*— PRnuoBires  om  Dsavs  of  PsonMSiaNAi*  Sckool*— OoBtinuBd. 


L  iOHOOLS  OF  TSBCfVO^Y'-KkmOiamd. 


Name  of 


lYeeident  <r  4eHL 


WfRTentoft,  M«». 

Webster  Oroms.. 

Blair,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr.... 


Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 


Madison,  N.J 

New  Bnmswfek,  N.  J. 

PriiioetoB,  N.  J.„ 

SouUi  Orange,  N.  J. — 

Alfred,  N.Y 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.... 


Buffak),  N.  Y. 
Canton,  N.  Y.. 


BsopuB,  N.  Y... 


Geneva.  N  Y..., 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.. 


Hartwick   Seminary, 

N.Y. 
Houghton,  N.Y 


New     York     (City), 
N.Y. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Niagara      University, 

N.Y. 
North  Chili.  N.Y. . 
Rochester,  N.Y... . 
Do 


St.  Uona venture,  N.  Y. 

Yonkors,  N.Y 

Ayden,  N.  C , 

Belmont,  N.C , 


Charlotte,  N.  C 

Raloiph,  N.  C 

Salisbury,  N,  C 


Ashland,  Ohio. 
Berea,  Ohio 


Carl  hacena,  Ohio. 

CinclnBati,  Ohio.. 

Do 


Cincinnati  (Mt.  Wash- 
ington Station,  1). 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Columbus,  Ohio.. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Do 

Fhi'llay,  Ohkj.... 


Gambler,  Ohio. 
Oberlin,  Ohio.., 


Central  WeateTan  Oolie^i  Oentttfi  Itwnlflttml 
Seminary  (M.  E.). 

Kenrlek  Theok«ioal  Seminarr  (R.  C.)» •». 

Dana  College,  Trinity  SemhH^  (By.  Lolifa.) 

Prefbytedan  Tbeotogleal  Qtrnmuej 

BkMOdMd  TheoAockml  SeiBiauy  (FnbIk) 

Dfew  Ttaeok«feAl  SemlBWj  (M.  £.). 

Theological  ^minarj  of  the  Relbrmed  Cluiroii  tn 

America. 
Prinraton  Thedogioal  Seminanr  of  tba  Piesfaf^ 

terian  Church. 
Dkicesan  Seminary  of  the  Innnaoaiata  CoBontioo, 

Seton  Hall  College  (R.  CX 
School  of  Religion  at  Aibed  Unftvecaity  (7th  Daj 

Bapt.). 
Auburn  Theologloal  Seminary  (Praeb.) 

St.  John's  OoUege  DIoessaa  Tbeelogleal  SenUnaiy 
(R.  C). 

(}«nnan  ICarthi  Lutker  Seminary 

Canton  Theolacical  SclKxd  of  Si.  Lawrence  Unft* 
verslty  (Univ.). 

Mount  St.  Alphonsus  Theok>gical  Seminary,  Ra- 
demptorist  College  (R.  C). 

De  Lanoy  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Theological  Seminary,  Colgate  University  (Non- 
sect.). 

Hartwiok  Seminary  (Ev.  Lottu) 

Houghton  Wesleyaa  Methodist  Theelogicti  Sraii- 
nary, 

Bible  Teachers'  Training  School  (Interdenomi- 
national). 

Qenoral  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
KpLsoopal  Chnrdi. 

Jewish  Tneological  Seminary  of  America 

Union    Theological    Seminary    (Interdenomin^ 

tienal). 
Niagara  University  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of 

Angels  (R.C.). 

A.  M.  Chesbrough  Seminary  (Chris.) 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary  r  Bapt.) 

St.  Bernard's  Theological  Seminary  ( R.  a) 

St.  Bonaventure  Seminary  and  Collew  ( R.  C.) 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Cathedral  College  (R.  a).. 

Ayden  ftenUnary  (Free  Will  Bapt.) 

Belmont  Abbey  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Biddle  University  School  of  Theology  (eolor^) 
(Presb.) 

Shaw  University  Theological  School  (colored) 
(^Bapt.) 

Hood  Theological  Seminary  of  Livingstone  Col- 
lege (A.  M.E.  Z.}. 

Ashland  College,  Theological  Seminary  ( Brethren). 

Baldwin- Wallaoe  College,  Nast  Theological  SeniP 
inary  (M.  E.). 

St.  Charles  TheotogiflftI  Seminary  (R.  U) 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Lane  Theological  Seminary  ( Presb.) 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  West  (R.  C.) . . 

St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.) , 

Evangelical    Lutheran    Theological     Seminary, 

Capital  University. 
Bonobrake  Theological  Seminary  (U.  Breth.) 

Contra!  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 

Church  in  the  United  States. 
Findlav  College,  Department  of  Theology  (Oraroh 

of  God). 

Kenyon  College  Divinit v  School  ( P.  E.) 

Graduate  School  of  Theolog>'  of  Oberun  Ck;dlege 

(Nonsect.). 


S.8;  Havlghnrrt,  D.  D. 

M.  B.  Ryan.  C.  M.,  D.  D. 
Bay.  L.  A.  Lanrsen. 
AOert  B.  Marshall.  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Heavy  J.  Webv,  Ph.   D., 

D.  D.,  dean. 
Bxra  Squier  Tinptov  D.  I>. 
J.  Preston  Seade,  D.  IX 

J.  Boss  8teveiiiQ%  IX  D.. 

LL.  D. 
Mfr.  James  F.  Moooey. 

Arttaur  E.  Maio,  2>.  D. 

Oeofge  B.  Stewart,  D.  IX,. 

S.  L.  Cai«y,  C.  M. 

Rudolph  Grabaa. 

John  Murray  Atwood,  D.  D. 

Florian  J.  Reichert.  C.  SS.  R. 


John  F.  Vlchert,  D.  D.,  de«ii. 

Alfred  Hiller,  D.  D.,  cfaakw 

mam 
Jamas  S.  Luckey,  priafclfnt 

William     Hoge     Marqoess, 

D.  D..  LL.  D^  dean, 
HughoU  E.    W.    Fosbroke, 

D.  D. 
Cyrus  Adter,  Ph.  D.,  acting 

president. 
Arthur  C.  McGllIcrt,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.,  praeideot. 
William  fTLlkly,  C.  M. 

William  Hoffman,  prinoipal. 
Clarence  A.  Barboor,  D.  D. 
James  J.  Hartley,  D.  u.,  pr». 

rector. 
Alexander  M.  Hlckev,O.F.M. 
John  P.  Chidwlck,  1>.  D. 
J.  E.  Sawyer,  A.  B. 
Rt.  Rev.  I>eo  Haid,  O.  S.  B., 

D.  D. 
H.  L.  MoCrorey,  D.  D. 

Nicholas  F.  Roberts,  D.  D., 

dean. 
WUliam  O.  Cardngton,  D.  D. 

J.  Allen  Miller,  D.  D. 
Frederic  Cramer,  D.  D. 

Boniface  Russ,  C.  PP.  S. 
Kauftnann  Kohier.Ph.  D. 
WUliam  McKibbra,  D.   D.. 

LUD. 
Verv  Rev.  Frank  J.  L.  Beck- 
man,  S.  T.  D. 
Very  Rev.  James  A.  McFad- 

den,  rector. 
F.  W.  Stellhom,  D.  D. 

Josiah  P.    Landis,  Ph.  D., 

D.  D. 
Henry  J.  (^Istman,  D.  D. 

WlUiam  Harris  Quytt,  D.  D^ 

IHBsident. 
George  F.  Smythe,  D.  D. 
Edward  Increase  Bosworth, 

D.     D.;     George     Walter 

Flake,  D.  B. 
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Loefttkn. 


Sprii^field^OUa^ 

Wflbcrlor<»,  QMu... 

XeniA,  Ohlo...^....^.- 

EuKene.Oreg 

Satom,  Ortg. 

B«atty,  Pa 


Bethelhem,  Pa. . 
Chester,  Pa 


Gettysburg,  Fa 

Lancaster,  Fa^ 

LlncQln     xrnJaranlty^ 

Meadvflte,Pii 

Ov«rbrocd^  Pa^ 


PhUadelpMa  (Mount 
KPa. 


Airy),  ,  •. 
FhOadeipliia^  Pa 
Fhlladelphja  (Qermao- 

lown).  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pi 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Do. 


J^ 

tieliosgrove,  Pa. 

VIlIanoTa,Pa... 
Columbia,  S.C. 


Do 

Do 


Du»  W69t.S.C 

Jackson.  Tenn 

Kimtieriln     HelghU. 

Tcnn. 
BjioxvUle,  Tenn 


Nashville,  Tenn.. 
Sewanee,  Tenn... 
Austin,  Tex.«... 


Dallas,Tox 

Fort  Worth,  Tex., 


Do 

Marshall,  T«,. 


Pcniel,  Tex.. 

SegTiln.Tex., 


Tyler,  Tex 

Waco,  Tex. ^..«» 


DridKewatcir,  Va... 
Lyoohburg,  Va. .  „ 

Petersburg,  Va 

Richmond,  Va....«« 


Do. 


Theolegieal  Seoynary, 

Va. 
Brthany,  W.Va. 

Nashotah,  Wla ^ 


Name  oliDStUutlflBk 


WJitenhaw  Calkge,,  Hamma   Divlnltjt   School 

CEv.  £u«i.). 
Wufeerforoe  Vniveraity,  Payne  That^ogteri  Semi' 

nary(A.  m:E.). 

TTniied  Presbyterian  Theoloclcal  Semlnacy. 

Eugene  Bl?»le  University  t Chris,  or  Disc.) 

Kimbatt  Sehoel  of  Theofegy 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary  (U.  C.) 1... 


Moravian  College  Theological  Seminary. . 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary  ( Bapt. ) 


ThMlocioal  Seminary  ol  the  Oenaral  Synod  of 

Ev.  Luth.  Church  in  United  States. 
T&eolocical  Seminary  of  the  ReforoMd  Cbnroix  in 

tkb  United  States. 
Lioootai    Untveralty     TheoloKloai    Department 

(Presb.). 
MeadviUs  l^eQlasical  Sdieol  (Unita^ ^. 

St.  Cbarles  Borromeo Seminary  (B.  C.) ....•«•»» 

Lutheran  Thelogical  Semhiary  at  Philadelpbia 

Dlrinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episoepal  Church 
St.  Vincent  Seminary  (R.  C.) 


Temple  University  TheotogiealSchool  ( Nonsect.) . 
Pittsburgh  TheologicalSemlnacy  (United  Presb.). 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

West  omTheologleal  Seminary  (PresbO 

Susquehanna  University  School  of  Theology  (Ev. 
Luth). 

Vlllanova  CJolIege.  AugUBtinian  Sebelaftiie  De- 
partment (R.C.). 

Allen  University,  Dickereon  TbeologioalSemlnary 
(A.  M.  E\ 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.). 


Lutheran  Theological  vSemi'iary  of  the  United 
Synod. 

Ersklne  Theological  Seminary  (A.  R.  Prosbw) . 

Lane  (College  Theological  School  (Colo.  M.  E.) 

Johnson  B  ible  Col  lego 


Knoxvillc  College  Theological  School  (colored) 

(Un.  Presb.). 
VanJerbilt  University  School  of  Religion  (nonseo- 

tarian). 
University  of  the  South  Theological  Department 

(P.E^ 
Austin  Presbyterian  Theologleal  Seminwy 


School  of  Theology,  Southern  Methodist  University 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  iSeminary . . . 


Brite  College  of  the  Bible,  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity. 

Bishop  College  Theologlcai  Department  (colored) 
(Bnptj. 

PenielCollpgo  O^'piirtrapnt  of  Theology  (Naxarine). 

Goftdahipe  College,  Department  of  Theology  (col- 
ored) (Bapt.  J. 

Teotas  College,  Theological  Depertmenl  (colored 
M.  E.). 

Paul  Qulim  College,  Department  of  Theology 
(A.  M.  E.). 

Bridgewater  College  Bible  Department  ^Breth.).. 

Virginia  Theological  Semlaary  and  College  ( Bapt.  \ . 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  (F.  F.i 

Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virgiiim  (Presb.).. 

Virginia  Union  University  Theological  Depart* 

ment  (colored)  i  Bapt.). 
Thmlogjoal  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church  in  Virginia. 
Bethiiny  College,  Department  of  ifinisteriai  Edu^ 

cation. 
Nashotah  House  (Episcopal)......*— •— »• ^ 


Prcsldentor  dean. 

David  H.  Bawlin. 

Oeorgc  F.  Woodson,  D.  D. 

Joseph  KWej  D.  D.,  LL,  D. 
Eugene  c.  Sanderson,  D.  D. 
Henry  J.  TalboM,  1).  D. 
Lcandcr  Schnerr,  O.  S.  B., 

president. 
J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  D.  D. 
HUtob    0.    Evans,    D.    D« 

LL.  D.  ^ 

J.  A.  Singniaater,  D.  D. 

John  C.  Bowman,  D.  TK 

J.  B.  Rendall^D.D. 

Fraalciin     C.     Sootbworth. 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Rt.    Rev.    Mq;.    Henry   T. 

Dmmgoole,  D.  D.,  rector. 
Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.  D. 

CleoFge  a.  Bartlett,  S.  T.  B^ 
Frederick  J.  Maune,  C.  M. 

Walter  B.  Shuraway,  D.  D. 
John   McNaogher,.  D.   D.. 

LL.  D.  ^^  • 

Richard    Cameron    WvUe. 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Kelso.  Ph.  D.,D.D. 
Frantelln  P.  Slanhart,  D.  D. 

dean. 
Jeeeph  A.  Hlckey.  O.  S.  A., 

J.C.  D.,  regent  of  stodles. 
L  H.  Alston,  B.  D. 

Thornton  Whaling,  D.  D. 
Andrew   O.   Voigt,   D.   D., 

LL.  D. 
F.  Y.  Pressly,  D.  D. 
J.  F.  Lane,  Ph.  D. 
Aahiey     Sidney     Johnson. 

LL.  D. 
R.  W.  McOranahan,  D.  D. 

Wilbur  F.  Tillett,  D.  D. 

Cleveland   Keith   Benedict. 

D.  D. 
Thomas  W.  Cnrrie,  B.  D., 

chairman  of  faculty. 
Hoyt  M.  Dobbs,  D.  D. 
fienajah  H.  Carroll,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Colby  D.Hall,  A.M. 

Charles  H.  Maxson,  B.  Di. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  MeConnell. 


Rev.  D.  C.  Fowler,  theologi- 
cal teacher. 


John  S.  Flory,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  C.  Woods.  D.  D. 
C.  B.  Bryan,  D.  D. 
Walter   W.   Moore,   D    O, 

LL.  D. 
George  Rice  Hovey,  D.  D. 

Berryman  (Ireen,  D.  D. 

H.  L.  Calhoun,  Ph.  D. 

Edward  A.  Lanrabee,  D.  D* 
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Loeation. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


Oconomowoc,  Wis 

Plymouth,  Wis... 
St.  Francis,  Wis... 
Wauwatosa,  Wis.. 


College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Theolocical 
School  (R.  C). 

The  Mission  House  of  the  Reformed  Church 

Provincial  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  (R.C.). 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 


Thomas  P.  Brown,  C.  S 

rector. 
E.  A.  Hofer,  D.  D. 
Joseph  Ralner,  V.  0. 
John  Scfaaller. 


^R. 


2.  SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 


University,  Ala 

Tucson,  Arix 

Little  Rock,  Ark..... 

licrkeley,  Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Do 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Do 

Do 

I>o 

Santa  Clara.  Cal 

Slinford   University, 
Cal. 

Boulder,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo 

New  Haven,  Conn... 
Washington,  D.  C... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Delmd,  Fla 

C.-.unesville,  Fla 

Atln'Hs,  «ia 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Do 

Mvon,  Ga 

Most'ow,  Idaho 

Bloorulngton,  111 

Chir.igo,  111 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Url>iu»e,  111 

liluoniinglon.  Ind 

DanviJle,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind . . . . 

Do 

Noire  Dame,  Ind 

Valp  iraiso,  Ind 

Do.-.  Moinos,  Iowa 

lov/u  C^ty,  Iowa 

La  wronce,  Kans 

Toj)oka,  Kans 

Lexington,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Do 

Do 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Do 

Orono,  Me 

BalUmore,  Md 


University  of  Alabama,  Law  Department 

University  of  Arizona,  Department  of  Law 

Arkansas  Law  School 

University  of  California  School  of  Jurisprudence. 
University  of  Southern  California  College  of  Law. 

Southwestern  University,  School  of  Law 

Hastings  College  of  Law,  University  of  California. 

Law  Department  of  St.  Ignatius  University 

San  Francisco  Law  School 

San  Francisco  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Law  School. 

University  of  Santa  Clara  Institute  of  Law 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Law  School. 

University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Law 

University  of  Denver  Law  School 

Yale  University  Law  School 

Catholic  University  of  America  School  of  Law 

Georgetown  University  School  of  Law 

George  Washington  University  Law  School 

Howard  University  School  of  Law  (colored) 

National  University  Law  School 

Washington  College  of  Law 

John  B.  Stetson  University  College  of  Lew 

University  of  Florida  College  of  Law 

University  of  Georgia,  Law  Department 

Atlanta  Law  SchooL 

Emory  University,  Lamar  School  of  Law 

Mercer  University  Law  School 

University  of  Idaho  College  of  Law: 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomlngton  Law 

School. 
Chicago  Law  School,  Law  Department,  Midland 

University. 

Chicago-Kent  Law  School 

Do  Paul  University  Law  School 

Hamilton  C/ol lege  of  Law 

John  Marshall  Law  School 

Loyola  University  College  of  Law 

Northern  Illinois  University  Law  School 

Northwestern  University  iJaw  School 

University  of  Chicago  Law  School 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law 

Indiana  University  School  of  Law , 

Central  Normal  College  School  of  Law 

Benjamin  Harrison  Law  School 

University  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  Law  School 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Law  Department , 

Valparaiso  University  Law  School , 

Drake  University  College  of  Law , 

State  Universitv  of  Iowa  College  of  Law 

University  of  KAnsas  Law  School 

Washburn  College  School  of  Law 

University  of  Kentucky  College  of  Lai^ 

Je  fferson  School  of  Law 

State  University  Central  Law  School  (colored) 

University  of  Louisville,  Law  Department , 

LouL«^lana  State  University,  Law  Department 

Loyola  University  Law  School 

TuJane  University  of  I>oiIisiana  College  of  Law — 

University  of  Mame  College  of  Law 

University  of  Maryland  Law  School •*, 


Albert  J.  Farrah,  LL.  B. 
Samuel      Marks       Fegtiy, 

LL.B.,  professor. 
John  H.  Carmichael,  LL.  B. 
William  Carey  Joum,  M.  A. 
Frank  M.  Porter,  LL.  M. 
Arthur  J.  Abbott,  J.  D. 
Edward  R.  Taylor.  M.  D. 
Matt.  I.  Sullivan,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Ballentine,  A.  B. 
J.  E.  White,  acting  dean. 

James  H.  Campbell.  Ph.  D. 

Charles  A.  Huston.  J.  D. 
8.  J.  D. 

John  D.  Fleming,  LL.  D. 

George  C.  Manly,  LL.  B. 

Thomas  Walter  Swan,  LL.B. 

Thomas  C.  Ctarigan,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D 7.77. H 

George  E.  Hamilton,  LL.  D. 

Merton  Le  Roy  Ferson,*  act- 
ing dean. 

Benjamin  F.Leighton,LL.I>. 

Charles  F.  Carusi,  LL.  M. 

Emma  M.  GiUett,  LL.  M. 

Richard  A.  Rasco.  LL.  B. 

Harry  R.  Trusler,  LL.  B. 

Sylvanua  Morris.  LL.  D, 

Hamilton  Douglas,  Ph.  M., 
LL.  B. 

William  D.  Thompson,  act- 
ing dean. 

Emory  Speer,  LL.  D. 

James  J.  Gill,  LL.  B.,  acting 
dean. 

Charles  L.  Capen,  A.  M. 

John    J.    Tobias,    LL.    B, 

chancellor. 
Edmund  W.  Burke,  A.  M. 
Francis  X.  Busch,  LL.  D. 
John  H.  Cummlngs,  LL.  B. 
Edward  T.  Lee,  LL.  B. 

Frederick  JuchholT,  LL.  D. 
John  H.  Wigmore,  LL.  D. 
James  Parker  Hall,  LL.  B. 
Henry  W.  Ballantine,  LU  B. 
Charles  M.  Hepburn,  LL.  D, 
Jonathan  Rigdon,  rb.  P., 

president. 
Theophilus  J.  Moll,  LL.  M. 
James  A.  Rohbach,  LL.  D. 
WUllam  Hoynee,  LL.  D. 
M.  J.  Bowman,Jr..  LL.  B. 
Edward  Baker  Evan8,LL.K. 
DudleyO.  McGovney.LL.B. 
James  w.  Green,  A.  M. 
Albert  J.  Harno,  LL.  B. 
WllUam  T.  Laffertv,  A.  M. 
Judge  Thomas  R.  Oordoa. 
WUBam  C.  Brown. 
Charles  B.  Seymour.  LL.  B, 
Robert  L.  TulUs.  LL.  B 
Hugh  C.  Ctage/LTL.  B.      , 
Charles  Payne  Fanner,  LL.B. 
Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  D. 
Henry  D.  Harlan,  LL.  P. 
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Boston,  Mass.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Cambridge,  Mass. . 

Atm  Arbor,  Mich.. 
Detroit,  Mich 


Do 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Do 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Jackson.  Miss 

University,  Miss. . . 
Columbia,  Mo 


Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  ilo 

Do..-. 

Do 

Do 

MLssoula,  Mont... 
Lincoln,  Xebr 


Omaha,  Nebr 

Do 

Newark,  N.  J 

Albany,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Now  York,  N.  Y., 

Do 

Do 

Do 


8yr»?iise,  N.Y 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C.... 

Durham,  N .  C 

Wake  Forrest,  N.  C. 
University,  N.  Dak- 
Ada,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Do. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Do 


Columbus.  Ohio.. 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Do 

Norman,  Okia — 

Eugene,  Oreg 

Salem,  Oreg 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Do 

Manila,  P.I 

Rio    Piedras,     Porto 
Rico. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

VermiUon,  8.  Dak 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.... 

KjwxvUle,  Tenn 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Charlottesville,  Va.... 

Lexington,  Va, 

Richmond ,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash 


Boston  University  School  of  Law. . . 

Portia  School  of  Law 

Suffolk  LawSchool 

Northeatem  College  School  of  Law. 

Howard  University  Law  School 


University  of  Michaigan  Law  School 

Detroit  College  of  Law  (conducted  by  Detroit 
Young  Meu^s  Christian  Association). 


University  of  Detroit  Law  School 

University  of  Munne^ota  College  of  Law 

Minnesota  College  of  Law  (Inc.) 

St.  Paul  College  of  Law 

Millsaps  C^Uece  Law  School 


University  of  Mississippi,  Department  of  Law., 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  I 


f  Law.. 


Kansas  City  School  of  Law 

Benton  College  ot  Law 

City  CJoUegejof  Law  and  Finance 

St.  Louis  University  Institute  of  Law 

Washin^rton  University,  St.  Louis  Law  School... 

University  of  Montana'  College  of  Law 

University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Law 


Creighton  University,  Creighton  College  of  Law.. 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha  School  of  Law 

New  Jersey  Law  School 

Union  University,  A Ibany  Law  School 

St.  Lawrence  Universitv,  Brooklyn  Law  School.. 

University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo  Law  School 

Cornell  University  College  of  Law 

Columbia  University  School  of  I-aw 

Fordham  University  School  of  Law 

New  York  Law  School 

New  York  University  Law  School 


Syracuse  Universit  y  Collejje  of  Law 

bniversity  of  North  Carolma  Law  Department.. 

Trinity  College  Law  School 

Wake  Forrest  College  Law  School 

University  of  North  Dakota  School  of  Taw 

Ohio  Northern  Universitjr.  College  of  Law 

University  of  Cincinnati,  College  of  Law , 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Night  Law 

School. 
Baldwin-Wallace  C-ollege,  Cleveland  Law  School. 
Western  Reserve  University,  Franklin  T.  Backus 

Law  School. 

Ohio  State  University  College  of  Law , 

St.  John's  Universitv  College  of  Law , 

Toledo  University  CTollege  of  Law 

University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Law 

I>aw  School,  University  of  Oregon , 

Willamette  University  College  of  Law 

Dickinson  College,  Dickinson  School  of  Law 

Temple  University  Law  School 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School 


Duquesne  University  School  of  Law 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  Law  School 

University  of  the  Philippines,  College  of  Law 

University  of  Porto  Rico  College  of  Law , 


University  of  South  Carolina  Law  School 

University  of  South  Dakota  College  of  I>aw 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law 

The  University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Law 

Cumberland  University  Law  School 

Vanderbilt  University  Law  School 

University  of  Texas,  Department  of  Law 

University  of  Utah  College  of  Law 

University  of  Virginia,  Department  of  I^w 

Washington  and  Lee  University  School  of  Law.... 

Richmond  College  School  of  I.,aw 

University  of  Washington  Law  School ,„, 


Homer  Albcrs,  LL.  B. 

Arthur  W.  McLean,  J.  M. 

Gleason  L.  Archer.  LL.  B. 

Frank  Palmer  Speare,  presi- 
dent. 

Roscoe  Pound,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  M.,  LL.  D. 

Benjamin  D.  Edwards,  Ph. 
B.,e.xecutive  director;  Wil- 
liam Krichbaum,  LL.  B., 
dean. 

Judge  George  8.  Hosmer. 

WilRara  R.  Vance,  LL.  D. 

George  T.  Simpson. 

Judge  George  L.  Bunn. 

A.  H.  Whitfield,  LL.  D. 

I^eonard  J.  Farlev,  LL.  D. 

George  L.  Clark,  S.  J.  D., act- 
ing dean. 

Edward  D.  Ellison. 

George  L.  Cx)rlls,  LL.  B, 

Eustace  C.  WTieeler,  LL.  B. 

Paul  Bakewell,  LL.  D. 

Richard  L.  Goode,  LL.  D. 

Albert  N.  Whitlock,  LL.  B. 

William  Granger  Hastingi^ 

Paul  L.  Martin,  LL.  B. 
Judge  Alexander  C.  Ttoup. 
Richard  D.  Currier,  LL.  B. 
J.  Newton  Fiero,  LL.  D. 
WilliamP. Richardson,  LL.D. 
Carlos  C.Alden,  J.  D. 
Edwin  H.  Woodruff,  LL.  B. 
Harlan  F.  Stone,  LL.  B. 
John  Whalen,  LL.  D. 
George  Chase,  LL.  B. 
Frank  H.  Sommer,  LL.  D. 

Frank  R.  Walker,  LL.  B. 
Lucius  Polk  McGehee,  A.  B. 
Samuel  Fox  Mordecai,  LL.  D. 
Needham  Y.  Gulley,  LL.  D. 
George  F.  Wells,  LL.  D. 
Jay  P;  Taggart,  LL.  B. 
Alfred  B.  Benedict,  LL.  B, 
dean. 


Willis  Vlckery,  LL.  D. 
Walter   Thomas    Dunmore, 

LL.  B. 
John  Jay  Adams,  LL.  D. 
John  P.  Manton. 
Aaron  B.  Cohn,  LL.  B. 
Juljon  C.  Monnot,LL.B. 
Edward  W .  Hope,  Ph.  D. 
ML  Van  Winkle,  LL.B. 
William  Triokett,  LL.  D. 
Fran  is  Chapman,  LL.  D. 
William    E.   Mikell,    B.   S., 

LL.  M. 
Judge  Joseph  M.  Swearingen. 
John  Douglas  Shafer,  LL.  D. 
George  A.  Malcolm,  LL.  B. 
Louis  W.  Rapeer,  Ph.  D. 

Jno.  Peyre  Thomas,  jr. 
Marshall  McKusick.  LL.  B. 
Charles  R.  Evans,  A.  M. 
Charles  W.  Turner,  A.  M. 
Nathan  Green,  LL.  D. 
John  Bell  Keeble,  LL.  B. 
John  Charles  Townes,  LL.  D. 
William  H.  Leary,  J.  D, 
William  Minor  Life,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  R.  Ltong,  LL.  B. 
F.  W.  BoatwrighL  LL.  D, 
John  T.  Condon,  Lh.  M. 
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XXII.— PUBaoxMTs  o»  I>xAii»  (Mr  PBOVBaaiosAii  SeHOoxj»— CbatiBusd. 
a.  BCSOOL8  aw  uli 


Spokaiw,  Wash. — 
Madison,  Wte. 


UniTtfsU3C,»J)tpvt]Bait  td  Lttv.. 
WMt  ViEgiiuft  Univwatty  College  o(  Law.. 
UniTeraUy  ol  WiaconaiD  Law  School...^. 

MilwaokM,  Wis Mkrqiiette  University  College  of  Law » 


I 


Bdvard  J.  Cannon^  LI*.  Ol 
Borffj  Czaig  Jones,  LL.  B. 
BtfTY      Bulger      BltfaArd> 

LL.D. 
ICaz  Schoetx,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 


S.  SCHOOLS  OF  MKBlCINir. 

[(H)  designaUB  the  medical  sdiool  as  Homeopathic  and  (B)  as  Eolectic.1 


Birmingham,  Ala.^ 


Mobiles  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Loma  Linda  and  Lob 

An^edes,  Cat. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Do 

San  FranciBOo,  Cal.. 
Do 


Do 

Boulder  and  Denver, 

Colo. 
New  Haven,  Conn. . . 
Washington,  D.C.... 

To „. 

Do , 

Atlanta,  Ga .^.. 

Augusta,  Ga. ....... 

Chicago,  111 «.... 

Do 


University  of  Alabama,  flnidnate  Sohocd  of  Hedl- 

eine. 
University  of  Alabama,  Department  ofHttficiBB., 
University  of  Arkansas,  ITedlcal  Departments^., 
College  of  Medkal  Evangelists 

Los  Angeles  Medical  Department  of  6ie  University 

of  California. 
University  of  Southern  CaUfomia,  Colfefe  of  Pby- 

sidans  and  Surgeons. 

College  of  PhysicianB  and  Sitfgaans 

Leiand  Staniofd  Junior  UmvendAy    Sdiaol   of 

Me^irine. 

University  of  California,  Medieai  SchooU „, 

Uni  vanity  of  Colorado,  School  of  Medidne , 


Do 

Do 


Do.... 
Do, . . . 


BloominfTton  and  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

lowTi  Cit V ,  I  owa 

]»o.; 


Law- 


Rfi;*.lalo    and 
mux?,  Kans. 


Loni.svillc,  Ky 

New  Orlfniis,  La 

Brunswick  and  PcHt- 
l:ind,  Me. 

Bultimorc,  Md 

Do 


Boston,  Mass.. 


Do 

Jo 

Ann  Arbor,  Mieb., 
Do 


Detroit,  Mich 

M  innoai^olis.  Minn . 

University,  Miss 

Columbia,  Mo 

St.  I  ouis,  U(K 


Yale  University,  Department  of  Medkina 

George  Washington  University,  Medical  ScfKXd.. 

G€orj:etown  University,  School  of  Medicine 

Howard  University.  Medical  College  (colored). .„. 
Atlanta   Medieal   CoUege^    Sehoof  of  IfwUdni, 

Emory  University. 
Medical  Department,  University  of  Georgia 


Chicago  College  of  Medicine  and  Snrgeiy*  Sebool 

of  Mcdicinp  of  Loyola  University. 
Chicago  Hospital,  and  Jenner,  Medical  College 

Hahnemann  Medlcall  CoUege  and  Hoapitai  (H). . . 
Northwestern  University,  Medieal  Sehool 


Rush  Medical  Colle^,  University  of  Chicago 

University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Medinine, ....«..., 

Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine 


State  University  of  Iowa,  College  <rf  Medicine 

Stato  University  of  Iowa,  Homeopathic  Medkal 

r>«partment, 
Uni  veniity  of  Kansas,  School  of  Medicine 


University  of  Louisville,  Medical  Department 

Tiilane  ITniversitj  of  Louisiana.  School  of  Medicine, 
llowdoin  Medical  School 


J<*n3  Hopkins  University,  Medical  Department. . 
Uidvcrsity  of  Marvland,  School  of  Medicine  and 

C-oUcKo  of  Physicians  imd  Surgeons. 
Harvard  University,  Medical  School 


Jo 

Lincoln  and  Omaha, 
Nobr. 


Tufts  College,  Medical  School _ 

Botiton  Tniversitv,  School  of  B£ediciiie  (H) 

University  ol  Michigftn,  Medical  School , 

Uiiiv.-r?ity   of  MicmKan,    Homeopathic  Medical 
.School. 

Detroit  College  of  Medidne  and  Surgery  ^ «... 

University  of  Minnesota,  Medical  School .^«, 

University  of  Mississippi,  School  oi  McdiciDa..««.M 

Univorsity  of  Missouri,  School  of  l^fodicina 

St.  Louis  College  of  Phvslclaais  and  Sui^eons 

St.  Louis  University,  ^hool  of  Medtdne 

Washin^on  University,  Medical  School 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Medidne, 


Lewis  C.Morris,  M.D. 

Tiiekar  H.  Fracoi,  H.  D. 
Moiigan  Smith.  M.  D. 
Newton  G.  Evans,   M.  D., 

president. 
George   H.    Kress,    M.   D^ 

deaa. 
Cbarlas  W.  Bryson,  M.  D. 

H.  D'Aicy  Power,  M.  D. 
WnHam  Ophuls,  If.  D. 

Herbert  C.  MofEltt,  tf .  D. 
Charlv  K.  Meader^  K.  D. 

George  Bhimer,  M.  D. 
WUttam  C.  Borden,  M.  D. 
George  M.  Koher,  M.  D. 
Edward  A.  Balloch,  M.  D. 
W.  S.  Eftln,  M.  D. 

Wnfiian   H.    Doni^ity,    ]r, 

M.D. 
Lawrence  Ryan,  M.  D. 

Ezeklel  P.  Mtirdo<^,  ff.  D, 

dean. 
Jos.  P.  Cobb,  M.  D. 
Arthur  Isaac  Kendall,  M.  D, 

aetingdeaa. 
John  Milton  Dodson,  M.  D. 
Albert     C.      Eycleahymtr; 

M.D. 
Charles  P.  Emerson,  M.  D. 

Lee  W.  Dean,  M.  D. 
George  Royal^  M.  D. 

Samuel  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D, 
dean;  Merwin  T.  Sadler^ 
M,  D^  associate  dean. 

Henry  Fnos  Tulev,  M.  D. 

Isadore  Dyer,  M.  1^.   • 

Addison  S.  lliayer,  M.  D. 

J.  Whitridge  Williams,  M.  D. 
J.  M.  H.  Rowland,  M.  D. 

Edward  H.  Bradford,  M.  D. 

dean. 
Charles  F.  Painter,  M.  D. 
John  P.  Sutherland,  M.  D. 
Victor  C.  Vaughan,  M.  D. 
Wilbcrt  B.  Hinsdale,  M.  D. 

J.  Henry  Carstens,  M,  D. 
E.  P.  Lyon,  M.  D. 
WaUer  S.  Leathers,  M.  D. 
Qwr  L.  Noyes,  M.  D. 
WaWo  Bri&s,  M.  D. 
Hanau  W.  Loeb,  M.  D. 
Philip  A.  Shaffer,  M.  D. 
Irvtog  S.  Cutter,  Ifc  SX 


I  Incliides  electives  in  homoeopathy  in  the  curriculum  of  the  medieal  school. 
*  Became  a  part  of  edncation  system  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  July  1, 1918. 
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3.  SCHOOLft  OF  ICBDICINg-OanttoiMid 

[C^)  designates  the  medical  school  as  Homeopathic  and  (E)  as  Eclectic.) 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Brosident  or  dean. 


UiKoln,  Nebr , 

Otoah%  Nebr „ 

HacovaftN.  H 

Albany,  N.Y .., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Nerv  York,N.Y 

New  York  and  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y , 

rH) 

Do «. 

Svracuse.  N.  Y 

Cbaoel  Hill,  N.  O 

B-!.>Uh,N.C 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C. . . 
Viiivefsity,  N.  Dak,.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Do 

Clerelaad,  Ohio , 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

I>o 

Norman    and    Okla- 

boon  City,  Okia. 
Portland,  Orog 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ^ 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Manila,  P.  I 

Charleston,  8.  C 

VeradUon,  8.  Dak 

Meoiphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Do , 

Dallas.  Tex „. 

Galveston.  Tex , 

Sail  I^oke  CUv,  Utah. 

Burlington,  Vt 

Charlottesvine.  Va . .. . 

Richmond,  Vo 

Moraantowu,  W.  Va.. 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 


Lincohi  Medical  College  (E) 

JohnA.  CreuditanMedioBiCoHefB 

Dartmouth  Medical  School 

Albany  Medical  College,  Union  University 

Long  Island  CoUeee  HoepitaL 

Unirersity  of  Buualo,  Medical  Department 

Colamibia  Uniyenity  College  of  Physidaoa  and 


Comeu  Uniyersity,  Medical  College 

Fonlham  University,  School  ci  Medicine 

University  and  BeUevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

Neir  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and 

Fkmer  Hospital. 

Syracuse  University,  College  of  Medicine 

u  nlyersity  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Medicine. . 
6hav  University.  Leonard  Medical  School  (colored) 

Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Medicine 

Uniyersity  of  North  Dakota.  School  of  Medioine. . . 

University  of  Cincinnati,  CoUege  of  Medidna 

Eclectic  Medical  College. 

Western  Beserve  University,  School  of  Medicine. . 

Ohio  State  University,  Collage  of  Medicine 

Ohio  Stata  University,  College  of  Homeopathic 

Medicine. 
University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Medicine^ 

University  of  Oregon,  Medical  School.  .••. 

Jeffw^on  Medical  College ••»•»••... 

Medico-Chirurgica]  College  and  Hospital,  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Teniple  University,  Department  of  Medicine 

Medical  flohool  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. . 

Woman's  Medical  Collega  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ita 
Hospital. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Pliilap 
deipbia  (H). 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  the  Philippines,  College  of  Mediciqe 
and  Surgery. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota,  CoUege  of  Medicine... 
University  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Medicine 


P.  L.  Wnwoth,  M.  D. 
James  R.  Clemens,  M.  D. 
John  M.  Gilo,  M.  D. 
Thomas  Ordway,  M.  D. 
Otto  V.  Huffman,  M.  D. 
C.  Snmner  Jones,  M.  D. 
Samael  W.  I^ambect,  H.  D. 

Walter  L.  Nfles,  M.  D.,  act- 
ing dean. 

Joseph  Byrm.  M.  D.,  dean. 

Samuel  A.  Brown,  M.  D.; 
doan. 

Royal  S.  Copeland,  M.  D. 

John  h.  Hoffron,  M.  D. 
Issac  H.  Manning,  M.  D. 
George  H.  Stoddard,  M.  D. 
William  L.  PoU^at,  il.  D. 
Harlev  E.  French,  M.  D. 
Christkn  R.  Holmes,  M.  D, 
Rolla  L.  Thomas,  M.  D. 
Carl  A.  Hamann,  M.  D. 
E.  F.  McCampbell,  M.  D. 
Claode  A.  Burrett,  M.  D. 

Le  Roy  Long,  M.  D. 

Kenneth  A.  J.   MackenzlaL 

M.  D. 
Ross  V.  Patterson,  M.  D^ 

dean. 


Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.  D. 
William  Pepper,  M.  D. 
Martha  Tracy,  M.  D. 

W.  A.  PearsMi,  M.  D. 

Ogden  Methias  Edwards,  jTi, 


Jgden 
M.  D 


Vanderbilt  University,  School  of  Medicine 

Meharry  Medical  College  (colored) 


Baylor  University,  Medical  Department 

Urn  varsity  of  Texas,  School  of  Metlicine 

University  of  Utah,  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  Vermont,  College  of  Medicine.... 
University  of  Virginia,  Medical  Dep^tment... 

Medical  College  ofVlrglnia 

West  Virginia  University.  School  of  Medicine. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Medical  School 

Marquette  University,  School  of  Medicine 


Fernando  Calderon.  M,  D^ 

dean. 
Robert  Wilson,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
Christian  P.  Lommen,  M.  D, 

A.  Uermsmeier  Wittenbort 
M.  D. 

B.  F.   Hambleton,   M.   D., 
acting  dean. 

G.  W.  Hubbard.  M.  D.,  presl- 

dent. 
Edward  H.  Gary,  M.  D. 
WUliam  8.  Carter.  M.  1). 
Porry  G.  Snow,  B.  A.,  M.  D. 
Henry  C.  Ttokham.  M.  D. 
Theodore  Iloii!;li,  M.  D. 
Stuart  MeGuiri'   M.  D. 
John  N.  Simp^'.ii   M.  1>. 
Charles  II.  liuntoo.i    M.  D. 
Louis  F.  Jormum,  M.  J). 


4.  SCHOOLS  OF  DENTISTRY. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 

San  Francisco.  Cat . . 

Do 

Denver.  Colo 

Washington.  D.  C 

Do «... 

Do « 

Atlanta,  Qa. ..••«..•. 
Do 


University  of  Southern  California.  CoIIcto  of  Den- 
tistry. 

CollogB  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Department  of 
Deatistry. 

University  of  California,  College  of  Dentistry 

Colorado  College  of  Dental  Surgery  University  of 
Denver. 

Geort^  Washington  University.  Department  of 
Dentistry. 

Georgetown  University,  Dental  Department 

Howard  University,  Dental  College  (colored) 

Atlanta  Dental  College 

Southern  Dental  College '••• 


Lewis  E.  Ford. 

Charles  Boxton. 

Guy  S,  Millberrv. 
H.  A.  Fynn. 

Oscar  B.  Uunlpr.  M.  D. 

Shtrloy  W.  Bowles  D.D.  a 
Edward  A.  Balloch,  M.  D. 
Claude  Hughes. 
Sheppard  W.  Fostor. 
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4.  SCHOOLS  op  DENTISTRY-Contlnued. 


Chicago,  111 . 


Do. 
Do., 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Valparaiso,  Ind . . . 
Iowa  City,  Iowa... 
Louisville,  Ky.... 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Do , 


Baltimore,  Md 

Do 

Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Ann  Arbor,  Ml^h... 
Minneapolis,  Minn.... 
Kansas  City,  Mo 

Do 

Bt.  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Kcw  York,  N.  Y 

Do 

Do 

Cinciauali,  Ohio 

Do 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg 

rhiladelphia,  Pa 

Do 


Pitt>bun;h,  Pa... 

Memphis,  Tonn.. 

Kashville,  Teun.. 

Do 


Dalla?,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex.. 
Kichraond,  Va. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.. 


Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Valparaiso 
University. 

Northwestern  University,  Dental  School 

University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Dentistry 


Indiana  Dental  College,  University  of  Indianapolis 

Valparaiso  University,  College  of  Dentistry 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Colleco  of  Dentistry 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry,  Central  University 
of  Kentucky. 

Loyola  School  of  Dentistry,  Loyola  University 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery 


University  of  Maryland,  Dental  Department 

Uarvard  university,  Dental  School 

TuftsCoUege,  Dental  School 

University  of  Michigan,  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Colleje  of  Dentistry 

Kansas  City  Dental  College ^ 

Western  Dental  College 

St.  Louis  University.  School  of  Dentistry 

Washington  University,  School  of  Dentistry 

Lincoln  Dental  College 

Crelghton  University,  College  of  Dentistry 

College  of  Jersey  Ci  ty,  Department  of  Dentistry . . 

University  of  Buffalo,  College  of  Dentistry 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of  New  York. 

C-olumbia  University,  Dental  School 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry 

Cincinnat  1  CoUckc  of  Dental  Surgery 

Ohio  College  of  l>ental  Surgery, 

Western  Reserve  University,  Dental  SchooL . 


Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Dentistry 

North  Pacific  College  of  Dentl-^try 

Philadelnhia  Dental  College,  Temple  University . . 

Thomas  w.  Evans  Museum  and  Dental  Institute, 

School  of  Dent  istry.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pittsbiirgh,  School  of  Dentistry 

College  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Dental  Department 

Meharry  Dental  College  (colored) 


College  of  Dentistry,  Baylor  University 

Texas  D«ntal  College 

School  of  Dentistry,  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

Marquette  University,  Dental  Department 


Truman  W.  Bropby,  LL.D. 

Thomas  L.  Gilmer,  M.  D. 
FrMierick     B.    Moonhewi. 

M.  D. 
Frederic  R.  Henshaw. 
Truman  W.  Brophy. 
Frank  T.  Breene. 
William  E.  Grant 

Jules  J.  Sarrasin. 
Wallace  Wood,  jr. 

W.  G.  Foster. 
Timothy  O.  Heatwole. 
Eugene  Hanes  Smith. 
William  Rice. 
Marcus  L.  Ward. 
Alfred  Owre. 
Charles  C.Allen. 
R.  J.  Rinehart. secretary. 
James  P.  Harper. 
John  H.  Kennerly. 
Wallace  Clyde  Davis. 
A.  Hu^  Him>le. 
Herbert  S.  ^tpbeo. 
Daniel  H.  Squire. 
William  Carr,  M.  D. 
James  C.  Egbert,  director. 
Alfred  R.  Stan. 

0.  S.  Junkerman,  M.  D. 
Henry  T.  Smith. 
Frank  M.  Casto. 
Harry  M.  Semans. 
Herbert  C.  Miller. 

1.  Norman  Broomell.  D.  D.& 
Charles  R.  Turner,  M.  D. 

H.  Edmund  FrteseU. 
Joseph  A.  Gardner. 
Henry  W^.  Morgan 
G.  W.  Hubbwd,  M.  D,,pi«l- 

dent. 
J.  8.  Wright. 
O.  F.  Oambati. 
J.  A.  C.  Hoggan,  chairmufli 

faculty. 
Henry  L.  Banihaf ,  D.  D.  8. 


6.  SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY. 


Auburn,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . , . 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal .... 

Do 

BmilJer,  Colo 

Wfi.>hiii..;ton,  D.  C 

Do 

Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Do 

Chira-o,  lU 

Do 

Angola,  Ind 

lnditiruipoli«5,  Ind.. 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Notre  I  )ame,  Ind . . 
Valpiiraiso,  Ind. ... 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pharmacy  De- 
partm('nt. 

University  of  .Mabama,  Department  of  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Southern  California,  College  of  Phar- 
macy, 

California  College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Call* 
fornia. 

Colicce  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Department 
of  IMiarmacy. 

Uuivtrsity  of  Colorado,  College  of  Pharmacy 

Georse  Washington  University,  National  College 
of  I'harmacy. 

Howard  University,  Pharmaceutic  College  (col- 
ored). 

University  of  Georgia,  School  of  Pharmacy 

Atlanta  College  of  Pharmacy 

Southern  College  of  Pharmacy ..., 

Central  States  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Illinois.  School  of  Pharmacy. ....... 

Tri-State  College  of  Pharmacy 

Indianapolis  College  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Purdue  University 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  School  of  Pnarmacy . . , 
Valparaiso  University,  Department  of  Pharmacy . 


L.  S.  Blake,  M.  S. 

Tucker  H.  Fraier. 
La^d  J.  Stabler,  U.  8. 

Franklin  T.  Green. 

John  Henry  Flint. 

Francis  Ramaley,  Ph.  D^ 

actinq  dean. 
H.  £.  KalusowskL 

Edward  A.  Ballocfa,  MP. 

Robert  C.  Wilson,  besd  of  dt- 

partment. 
George  F.  Payne. 
R.  C.  Hood. 

George  Louis  Seoord,  Ph.  0. 
WiUfim  B.  Day,  acting  diift 
C.  C.  Sherrard. 
Ferd.  A.  Mueller. 
Charles  B.  Jordan,  IC  8. 
Robert  Lee  Green. 
O.  D.Tinimons,B.& 
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XXII. — Presidents  or  Deans  of  Professional  ScHooLS-^ontinued. 
6.  SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY— Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


r>es  Moines,  Iowa. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,.. 
I-awrence,  Kons.. 

Louts  *'lllc,  Ky 

Kcw  Orleans,  La.. 


Do. 


Orono,  Me 

Baltimore^  Hd 

Boston,  Mass. 

Ann  .\rbor,  Mich . . 
Bi<;  Rapids,  Mich.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn . 
University,  Miss. . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo... 


St.  Louis.  Mo 

Missoula,  Mont . . . . 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

JpFfsey  Citv,  N.  J... 

Newark,  N.J 

Albanv,  N.  Y 

Brookivn,  N.  Y.... 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

New  York,N.Y.,. 


r>o 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C.. 


Raleigh,  NO 

Agricultural    College, 
N.  Dak. 

Ada,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Colunnbus,  Ohio.. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Norman,  Oida..., 
Cor.allis,  Dreg..., 
Portland,  Oreg..., 
~ ,  Fa. 


I'hiladelphia, 

Uo 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Rio  riodras,  Porto  Rico 
Providence,  R.  1... 


Charleston,  S.  C — 
Brookings,  S.  Dak. 
Memphis,  Tenn 


Nashville-  Tcnn., 
Do 


Dallas,  Tex. 


Galveston,  Tex 

Fait  Lake  Cit^,  Utah. 
Richmond,  \a 


Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Madison,  Wis 


Highland  Park  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry 

State  Universitj  of  Iowa,  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Kansas.  School  of  Pharmacy 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy 

New  Orleans  College  of  Pharmacy  (affiliated  with 

Loyola  University). 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 
University  of  Maine,  Department  of  Pharmacy... . 
Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Maryland 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacv 

University  of  Michigan,  College  of"  Pharmacy 

Ferris  Institute.  Pharmacy  Department 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Pharmacv 

University  of  Mississippi,  School  of  Pharmacy 

Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Natiu-al 

Sciences. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Montana,  School  of  l^harmncv 

University  of  Nebraska.  College  of  Pharmacy 

Croighton  University,  Department  of  Pharmacy. . 
College  of  Jersey  City.  Department  of  Pharmacy  .. 

New  Jersey  College  of  Pharmacv 

Albany  Colloee  oif  Pharmacy,  Union  University. .. 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy 

Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy,  tJniversit  v  of  Buffalo. 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  Kew  York 

Columbia  University. 

Fordham  University,  Collepo  of  Pharmacv 

University  of  NDrth  Carolina,   Department  of  l 

Pharmacy. 
I^eonard  School  of  Pharmacv,  Shaw  I^nivcrsitv. .  .1 
North   Dakota  Agricultural   College,  School  of 

Pharmacy. 
Ohio  .Vorfhem  University,  College  of  Pharmacy... 

Cincinnati  College  o  1  Pharmacy 

Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy,  Western  Kc^crve 

University. 

Ohio  State  i'nl%ersity,  College  of  Pharmacy 

Toledo  University,  College  of  Pharmacy 

State  TTniversity  of  Oklahoma.  School  o  f  Ph.irmacy 
Orepon  Agricultural  Collcjre,  School  of  rharniacy.. 

North  Pacific  College  of  Pharmacy 

Philadelphia,  College  of  Pharmacy 

Temnle  University,  Department  of  Pharmacy 

PiltsDurgh  Collei,e  of  I'harmacy,  University  of 

Pittsburgh. 
T-ni^ersit  v  of  Porto  Rico,  College  of  Pharmacv — 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Allied 

Sciences. 
Medical  College  of  State  of  South  Carolina,  Dcfart- 

ment  of  Pharmacv. 
South  Dakota  .^tate  Cx»llege  of  Aericulture  and 

Mechanic  Arts,  Department  of  Pharmacy. 
School  of  Pharmacy  of  The  University  of  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University,  School  of  Pharmacy 

Meharry  College  of  Pharmacy  (colored) 

Baylor  University,  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Texas,  School  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Utah,  School  of  Phannacy 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Medical  College  of  Vlrpinia..i 

State  College  of  Washington.  School  of  Pharmacy. 
UniverMty  of  Washington,  College  of  Pharmacy.. 
Department  of  Pharmacy,  West  \irgima  Um\cr- 

sity. 
University  of  Wisconsin  course  in  Pharmacy 


Elbert  O.  Kagy,  Ph.  C,  di- 
rector. 
Wilber  J.  Teeters,  M.  S. 
Lucius  E.  Sayre,  M.  S. 
Oscar  C.DUly. 
Philip  Asher. 

Isadore  Dyer. 

William  A.  Jarrett. 
Daniel  Base,  Ph.  D. 
Theodore  J.  Bradley. 
A.  B.  Steven?;,  dean. 
M.  A.  Jones,  principal. 
Frederick  J.  WuUing,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  M.  Faser. 
David  V.  Whitney. 

Henry  M.  Whelplev,  M.  D. 
Charles  E.  Mollet,  <^can. 
Rufus  A.  Lvman,  A.  M, 
Howard  C.  Newton. 
Joseph  Koppel. 
William  O.  Kucbler. 
William  Mansfield. 
William  C.  Anderson. 
Willis  G.  Oregorv. 
Henry  H.  Rusby. 

Jacob  Diner,  dean 
Edward  V.  Howell,  A.  B. 

George  II.  Stoddard,  A. M. 
E.  F.  Ladd,  LL.  D. 


Walter  R,  Gricss. 
Edward  Rpeasc,  dean. 

Clair  A.  Dye,  actir^g  dean, 
William  McKendrc  Jlcod. 
Howard  S.  Browne. 
Adolph  Zeide,  B.t«.,  dean. 
Herbert  C.  Miller. 
Howard  B.  French,  Ph.Q. 
John  R.  Minehart,  M.  D. 
Julius  A.  Koch. 

I^vi-?  W.  Pnrocr,  Ph.  D. 
Edwin  E.  (alder. 

Robert  Wilson,  jr. 

Earl  R.  Series,  professor. 

A.  Hermsmeior  Wittcnborg, 
M.  D. 

J.T.McGill. 

O.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  presii 
dfint. 

Edward  H.Cary,  M.D.  (act- 
int'dean). 

William  S.  Carter. 

lAi  Rov  Dey  Swingle,  Ph.  D. 

A.  Bolenlmugh,  B.  S.,  chair- 
man of  faculty. 

P.  11.  Dustine.  actinphcad. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 

John  N.  Simpson. 

Edward  Kremers,  director. 


6.  SCHOOLS  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 


Auburn,  Ala 

San  Francisco,  Cal- 
Fort  Collins,  Colo . . 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

San  1"  ranci-ico  Veterinary  College 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Division  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 


C.  A.  Cary. 

M.  J.  O'Rourke  president. 
George  H,  Glover. 
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Washington,  B.G- 


I>o 

Chicago,  ni 

no 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Tcrrc  Haute,  Ind.- 

j\nics,  Iowa ,. 

Manhattan,  Kans. 


Fast  Lansing,  Midi... 
Oiand  Rai^dai  Mich. 
Columbia,  Mo.^ 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.« 
Reno,  Nev 

Ithaca,  N.Y...... 

New  York,  N.Y.. 


Agricultural    CbUefli, 

N.  I>ak. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio..... 
Columbus,  Ohio...... 


Corvallis,  Oreg «, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pullman,  Wash 


Oeorge^W^ulilngtaB  Uni«iMCitt7>  OaOafBol  Viatel^ 
nary  Medicine. 

United  States  CoHetsei  of  VeteBbmy  SiizfeoiD. 

Chloara  Veterinary  CoUegv* ,.r.^,»....... 

MoKiiJip  Veterinary  CoDoge: .^•^. ••—.«..... 

Indiana  VeterinaiyCoUm^^ »....^ 

Terre  Haute  Veterinary  College 


Ioi»«.  State  Collm,  DivisioBof  Veterteuj  Medicine 
Kansas  State  Apicultural  College,   veterinary 

Department. 
Mlohigan  Aoloaltuna  Collage,  VetoiiDBy  IMvlaton 

Grand  Rapids  VeterinMy-  Ooliege  * -. 

UniveBsity  of  MIssoiiii,  tiepartoient  of  Vetarfaiary 

Science. 

Kansas  City  Vetarinary  College 

St.  Joseph  Veterinary  College. 

Unlt«raty  of  Neyada,  Stata  VetarHiary  Control 

Service. 
New  York  State  Veterinary  CoHegB  at  Camell 

University. 
New  York  State  Veterinary  CoUega  at  New  York 

University. 
North   Dakota  Agricuitoral  College^  Sdiool  of 

Veterinary  Medldne  and  Surgery. 

Cincinnati  Veterinary  CoUege 

Ohio  State  University  CoDegeof  Veterfaary  Hedl* 

cine. 
Oregon  Agrlonltural  CoUege,  Department  of  Veteri^ 

TMTj  Medicine. 
Univereity  of  Pennsyhvnla,  School  of  VetMinsry 

Medicine. 
Washington  State  CoUege,  Veterinary  Departmait. 


David  £.  BufffcinghanL 

BaAert  Youiq;: 
Joaenh  Bu^hea. 
Chanee  Frader,  dean. 
Oeone  H.  Puibertfc 
C.L  Fleming,  dean. 
CSarieiH.  Stonga. 


RiflhanlP.  Lyman. 

C.  S.  McGulze. 

John  Waldo'  Oosmawiy,  D. 

V.S.,  cbairDUBL 
Albc^rt  T.  Kinsley. 
R.  C.  Moore. 
Kdwaid  Reocnds,  y.U.IK 

director. 
Veraaus  A.  MooMi 

W.  Horace  Hosldm. 

A.  F.Schalk. 

LotdsP.  Cook. 

Oaoar   V.   Bmmley,  teliiff 

dean. 
Bennett  T.  Sinuns.  Gtaiil  ia 

Veterinary  Medldne. 
Louia  A.  Klein. 

Sofiis  B.Nelson. 


1  Has  dlsconttnoed  sessions  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
XXIII. — Peincipals  of  Normal  and  KiNDBB<}AiiTE7r  Training  Scboom. 

1.  PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.^ 


Location. 


Nome  of  instltutiOD. 


For  men, 
»     for 
women, 
oroocdu* 
oationaL 


Principal. 


ALABAMA. 


Dai'hnc 

Florence «. 

Jacksonville.... 

Li,  in^ston 

Mont'^oiiipry.,.. 
Mound  Wile....- 
Normal 


Troy 

Tuskcfjee. 


ARIZONA. 


FlapslaJT.. 
Tempo  *., 


Conv'fiv 

Pico  B;iiff.. 


Areata 

Chico 

Fresno - 

Los  Angeles.... 

San  Dfego 

Sail  Francisco.. 

San  Jose 

&anta  Barbara.. 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


-do., 
.do.. 


State  Colored  Normal  School 

Stat4»  Normal  Si'hool 

Aerii  ultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Ni»groes. 

St  a  tf*  Normal  School 

Tu>kp?ee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (colored). 

Northern  Arlaona  Normal  School... «.. 
Tempe  Normal  School  of  Arizona....... 


Arkansas  State  Normal  Scho<rf. .. 
Branch  Normal  College  (colored). 


iniiiilx.ldt  State  Normal  School- 
Stale  Normal  School 


.do., 


....do.* 

do 


.do.* 


.do." 


Statp  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and 
Home  Economics. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed- 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Hilary  H.  Hobnes. 
Henry  J.  Wfflln^haai. 
C.  W.  Daueette. 
Oeorge  W.  Bra*. 
J.  W.  Beverly. 
Raieigh  W.  Orecna. 
Walter  S.  Buchanan. 

E.  M;  ShackelibnL 
Robert  R.  Moton. 


G.  E*  ComeUus 
Arthur  J,  MatthMff 


Borr  W.  Torreyssn. 
L  O.  Ish,  Jr. 


N.  B.  Van  Matm. 
C.  M.  Osenbaugh. 
C.  L.  MrLane. 
Ernest  C.  Moore. 
Edward  L.  Hardy. 
Frederick  Bark. 
Morris  Ehnerl  Daikf. 
Clarence  L.  Phelps. 


>  InstJtutlous  starred  {*)  have  kindergarten,  training 
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XXIII. — Pbincik&ls  o»  'SUmuki^AJiD'  IB^OBBOARTBir  TBAiNiNCt  Schools — Gontd* 
L  PUBLIC  NOBI£Al.  SCBQOL&-Caniliitted. 


Location. 

NameofinsUtntloa. 

For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 

PrIncipaL 

COLORADO. 

Ounnlson « 

Oetorado  State  Normal  School  .^     .^ 
BridfireDort  Citv  Normal  School...    .... 

Coed...- 

coed,... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Cx)ed.... 
Coed.... 

Cwd,... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
C<kh1.... 
Women. 
Women. 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Cood.... 

Coed.... 

CoM... 
Coi'd.... 

r^K'd.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coe^l.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Cx)ed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

James  H.  KeUey. 

Brii;report...>.^. 

Dan  burr .„..•..-. 

NVw  Britain 

New  Haven 

Willimantic 

Edward  E.  Cortright. 
John  R.  Perkiiiv 

State  Normal  Training  School 

do.* : 

do 

do 

Marcus  White. 
Arthur  B.  MorrilL 
George  H.  Shafor. 

DBTRICT  OF  OOLUMBLl. 

Washington 

Do 

GEOSGIA. 

AtbwM      ...■•....••.■• 

J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School  * 

MjTtlHa  Miner  Normal  8chool*(coterod). 

Anne  MT.  Oodfng. 
Lucy  E.  Moten. 

Jpre  M.  Ponnd 

.Ula-'ta 

Milk'di.eville 

Atlanta  Normal  Traintaj?  School 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  ColHpRe. . 
Southern  Georgia  State  Normal  College.. 

State  Normal  School 

Mary  W.  Postoll. 
Mar\  In  M,  Parks. 

Va)d<^ta 

Richard  H  PoavoIL 

rOAHO. 

Albion 

George  A,  Axllne. 
Oliver  M.  EUlott. 

Henry  W.  Shryock. 
Uvini^ston  C.  l^ord. 

Wni    ii    OwPTi 

Lcwiston 

ILUNOia. 

Carbondale  ............ 

.....do *• 

Southern  IllinoJs  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity. 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. . . . 
ChU-afo  Normal  School  * 

rii:.re..ton...... 

Df  Kalb 

Northern  IDlnoie  State  Normal  School... 
Wtisteru  imnois  State  Normal  School. . . 
Illinois  St«te  Normal  University  *., 

Fort  Wayne  Normsd  School 

John  W   Coot 

Ma>jmb    

JValter  P.  Morgan. 
David  Felmley. 

V 

Flora  WilbcT 

NutTtial •.••.....•.. 

INDUNA. 

Fort  Wayne 

IndLmapolis 

IndlanapoMs  Normal  School  

Vf'irion  Loa  Wch^^tiy 

Muniie..^ 

Torre  Uante.*. 

Division. 
Indiana  State  Normal  School  . 

IJ.  F.  Moore,  dean. 

IOWA. 

Shenandoah 

Weatem  Normal  CoUege: 

Chfi,rle<t  V   GArrett 

KAK8AA. 

Emporia 

State  Normal  School  ♦ 

Hays 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal  ScbooL 

State  Jianoal  I^alning  Normal  School  ♦. 

WoBtcm  Kentucky  State  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
for  Colored  Persons. 

Louisville  Normal  School  ♦ 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal  School. 

Louisiana  State  Normal  School 

William  A    T.«wi<; 

Pittsburg. 

W.  A.  Brandenburg. 

H.  H.  Cherry. 
Green  P   Ru««U 

KENTUCrr. 

Bowling  (tfeen     ....... 

Frankfort 

Loaidrille 

Elisabeth  Breckinridge. 
T  J  Coatee 

LOTTWAWA. 

Natchitoches 

Victor  L.  Roy. 
Margaret  C.  Hanson. 

AlTwrt  F.  Richardson, 
WiU)ert  0   Mallott. 

NcwOrleona 

New  Orleans  Normal  School  * 

UAons. 
Coatine ^ 

Eastern  State  Normed  SdiooL .    ...... 

FarminjTton   ,,    ....x.x. 

Facmington  Stat©  Normal  ScbooL..... . . 

Madewaska  Training  School 

FortKort 

Mnry  P.  Nowland. 
Walter  E   Ra»eil 

Oorfaam 

Weetom  Stato  N  ormal  8chool 

Loiristoa 

Lewlstou  Normal  Training  School 

Waehixigton  State  Nonmtl  School 

Aroostook  State  NormatSchooL. 

Adelaide  V.  Finch 

Machias 

Prewjuelile 

SMiLoranwMvF^ 
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XXIII. — Principals  op  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training  Schools— <V)iild 
1.  PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Ballinioro 

Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Colored  Training  School 

Ho 

Bonie     

Maryland  State  Normal  and  Industrial 

School  (colored). 
Maryland  State  Normal  School 

Fro^tburg •. 

Towson        

^0 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Boston  Normal  School  *     

Do 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 

State  Normal  School  ♦ 

Bridge  water 

ritchburg 

Framingbam 

Hvannis 

..^.do.* 

do 

do 

Lowell         

.....do 

North  Adams 

Balom  

do 

do 

\Vc«itfleld  

do        

Worcester  

do.* 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Detroit  City  Normal  School  ♦ 

Ivuhimazoo  ...>.••■.... 

Western  State  Normal  School  ♦ 

Marquette 

Northern  State  Normal  School  ♦ 

Woiint  Pleasant 

Ontral  State  Normal  School  ♦ 

Ypwilunti 

Michigan  State  Normal  College  • 

State  Normal  School* 

MINNESOTA. 

Dnliith 

Marikiito 

M<H)rhPad 

Bt.  Cloud 

do* 

do.* 

do 

\N  iuoua            ....... 

State  Normal  School  *         

.MLSSIS5IPri. 

Ilat  I  ici;biu"g 

Mississippi  Normal  College 

MISSOUBI. 

Cftne  Girardeau 

State  Normal  School 

JefTor-on  City 

Lincoln  Institute  (colored) 

Kirksvillo 

State  Normal  School 

Murvvillo 

St.  Louis 

Ilarris  To.R-liors  College* ,,', 

ST»rin^nold 

State  Xormal  School* 

Warren  sbiirg 

do* 

MONTANA. 

Dillon 

Montana  State  Normal  School 

NEBRASKA. 

Chadron 

State  Normal  School 

Kearney •.... 

do* 

Peru 

...do* 

Wayne 

do* 

NEW  HAMPSraRE. 

Keonf^ 

State  Normal  School 

Plymouth 

do 

NEW  JERSEY. 

JcrseyCity 

Tcaclicrs'  Tralni  n?  School 

MoDtolair.. ...... ....... 

Newark •.••...... 

New  Jersey  Slate  Normal  School* 

do* 

Paterson ......,., 

Paterson  Normal  Training  School 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School* 

Spanish- American  Normal  School 

New  Mexico  Normal  University , 

Trenton 

NEW  MEXICO. 

ElRlto 

East  Las  Vegas 

BUverCity 

New  Mexico  Normal  School 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

C>oed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Co^d. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed..., 


Coed.... 
Coed . . . 

Coed 

Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed.... 
Coed. 


Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed-. 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 


Copd.... 
coed.... 
Coed..., 


Norman  W.  Cameron. 
Joseph  H.  IxKkermao. 
D.  8.  S.  Goodloe. 

James  Widdowsoo. 
Henry  S.  West. 


Wallace  C.  Boyden. 
James  F.  HopUna. 
Arthur  C.  Boyden. 
John  G.  Thompsoik. 
James  Cbalmera. 
Wm.  A.  Baldwin. 
John  J.  Mahoney. 
Frank  F.  Murdock. 
Joeeph  Asbury  PitmML 
Clarence  A.  Brodeor. 
Wm.  B.  AspinwaU. 


John  F.  Thomas. 
Dwight  B.  WaWo. 
James  H.  Kave. 
Eugene  C.  WarriMf. 
Charles  Mc  Kenny. 


Eugene  W.  Bohsnaoft 
Chas.  H.  Cooper. 
Frank  A.  Weld. 
Joseph  C.  Brown. 
Guy  E.  Maxwell. 


Joe  Cook. 


W.  ft.  Dearmont. 
Clement  Richardson. 
John  R.  Kirk. 
Ira  Richardson 
E.  Geon^  Payne. 
Cl.vde  M.  HIII. 
Eldo  L.  Uendricks. 


Joseph  E.  Monroe. 


Robert  I.  Elliott. 
George  8.  Dick. 
E.  L.  Rouse. 
U.  8.  Conn. 


Wallace  E.  Mason 
Ernest  L.  Silver. 


Joseph  H.  Brensinco: 
Chas.  8.  Chapln. 
W.  8.  WUlls. 
Frank  W.  Smith. 
Jerohn  J.  SaviU 


Roeicoe  R.  HUl. 
Frank  H.  H.  Robflrtl 
£.  L.  Enloe. 
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XXTII. — Principals  of  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training  Schools — Contd. 
L  PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS-Continaed. 


Albany 

Brockport . . . . 

Brooklyn 

BufTalo 

Cohoes 

rortlau'd 

Frpdonia...., 

O^nesco 

Jamaica 

New  Palte.... 
New  Vork.... 

On-xmta , 

Oswego , 

PlattebuTg..., 
Potsdam...., 
Rochester..., 
Schcnactady. 

Syracuse , 

Watertown... 
Yonkers , 


NORTH  CAROUNA. 


Cullowhec 

Elizabeth  City.. 
Fayette  ville.... 

Greenville 

Oreenttboro 

Pembroke 

Winston-Salem. 


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


EUendale 

MayviHe 

Minot 

Valley  City 

OHIO. 

Akron 

Athens 

Bowling  Oreen. 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

D|t>i;on 

Kent 

Oxlbrd 


OKLAHOMA. 

Ada 

Alva 

Durant 

Bdmond.  ..••..••  • 
Langston 


Tahlcquah.... 
Weatherford.. 


OBEOON. 

Monmouth 


PBNKSTLVANIA. 


Bloomsburg 

California 

Clarion 

East  Stroudsburg.. 

Edinboro 

Ene 

Harris  burg 

Indiana 

Katztown 

Lock  Haven 

Mansfleld 

MlUersviUe 

Philadelphia 

Do. 


Shippensburg.. 


Rock 
Chester. 


Teachers' Training  School* 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Training  Schoolfor  Teachers  * 

Stete  Normal  School  * 

Cohoes  Training  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School  * 

do* 

Genesee  State  Normal  School  ♦ 

Training  School  for  Teachers 

State  Normal  School  * 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers  * 

State  Normal  School  ♦ 

.....do* 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  an  1  Training  School  * 

aty  Normal  School  * 

Teachers'  Training  School 

Syracuse  Training  School  for  Teachers*. 

Watertown  Training  School 

Yonkers  Training  School  for  Teachers. . . 


CuUowhee  Normal  ani  In  lustrial  School. 
State  Colored  Normal  School 


.do., 


East  Carolina  Teacliers'  Traininc  School. 

State  Normal  an  1  InJustrial  College 

In  lian  Normal  Coliege 

Slater   InJustrial   and    State   Normal 
School  (colored). 


State  .Vormal  and  Industrial  School. 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

....do.* 


Perkins  Normal  School 

State  Normal  College 

do 

Cleveland  Normal  Training  School . 

Columbus  Normal  School 

Davton  Normal  School 

State  Normal  College* 

Teachers  College 


East  Central  State  Normal  School 

Norih western  State  Normal  School 

Southeastern  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

Northeastern  State  Normal  School 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School.. 

State  Normal  School , 

do.. 


State  Normal  School 

Erie  Normal  Training  School... 

Teachers'  Training  School 

State  N ormal  School 

Keystone  State  Normal  School. 
Central  State  Normal  School* ., 

State  Normal  School 

do.. 


Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls*., 

Philadelphia  School  of  Pedagogy 

Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

...do 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed..., 
Coed..., 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed..., 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed..., 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed.... 

Coed. 

Coed.... 

Women 

Men.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 


Thomas  8.  O'Brien. 
Alfred  C.  Thompson. 
Emma  L.  Johnston. 

H 
H 
M 

Ja 
A 
Je 
H 
P< 
Ja 
Qi 
Je 
E( 
Oi 
J. 
El 


A,  C.  Reynolds. 
P.  W.  Moore. 
E.  E.  Smith. 
Robt,  H,  Wriiht. 
Juhus  I.  FoustT 
H.  A.  Neal. 
S.  G.  Atkins. 


Ryland  M.  Black. 
Thos.  A.  Hillyer. 
A.  G.  Crane, 
Goo.  A.  McFarland. 

W .  J.  Bankes. 
John  J.  Kicheson. 
Homer  B.  WiDiams. 
Ambrose  L.  Suhrie. 
Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 
Grace  A.  Greene. 
John  E.  McGilvrey. 
Harvey  C.  Mianidb. 

J.  M.  Gordon. 
A.  8.  Faulkner. 
T.  D.  Brooks. 
J.  W.  Graves. 
John  M.  Marquess. 

O.  W.  Gable. 
James  B.  P^skridge. 


John  H.  Ackerman. 


D.  J.  Waller,  jr. 
Walter  S.  Ilerttog. 
Clyde  C.  Green. 

E.  L.  Kemp. 
Frank  E.  Baker. 
Celestia  J.  Hershoy. 
Anne  U.  Wert. 
John  A.  H.  Keith, 
A.  C.  Rotbermel. 
Charles  Lose. 
Wm.  R.  Straughn. 
C.  H.  Gordinicr. 

J.  Eugene  Baker. 
Frauds  B.  Brandt. 
Exra  I.<ehman. 
J.  Linwood  Eisenberc. 
George  M.  PhUips. 


85371*— 18- 
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XXIII.— Fringxpaia  of  Normal  axd  Eihdsbgabisn  Trainimo  Sghooxs— Contd. 
1.  PUBLIC  NOUIAL  aCHOOLB-ConttBiwd. 


ProvideoM Rhod«l8laBdSt8le7foniialMiool*....  Ooed... 


SOUTH  CABOUIU. 


RoekhilL. 


SOUTH  DAJLOftJL. 


Al>erdeen... 

Madison 

Spearfish... 
Sprin^eld. 


TKMNZaSEK. 


Johnson  City. 

Memphis 

Murfroosboro. 
NashviUe 


Canyon 

Commcroe 

Denton 

nuntsville.... 
Prairie  View.. 

San  Marcos... 


Castleton. 

Johnson . . 


vmoiNU. 


Kost  Radford... 

Farmville 

Fredericksburg. 


EamptoDu..... 
Harrisonburg. . 
Petersburg — 


WASHINOTOH. 


Bellingham.. 

Cheney 

'  EUcnsburg... 


WEST  VIROmiA. 


Athens 

Fairmont.... 

Glenviile 

Huntington. 
Institute 


Shopherdstown. , 
WcstLibt-rty..., 


WISCONSIN. 


Algoma., 

Alma 

Antij?o 

Berlin 

Columbiis....- 

Eau  Claire 

Do 

Gays  Mills , 

OranU  Rapids., 

Janesville , 

La  Crosse 

Ladysmith 


Colored  Normal,  Indnstital,  Ajgdeol- 
tuDd,  and  Mlechaoical  CoUeee  of  Bootb 
CaroJiDa. 

Wintfarop  Normal  and  IxMiiutrial  Odnaea* 


Northern  Normal  and  Isdostrial  School 

Btate  Normal  Siiiool* 

do. 


.do.. 


Bast  Tennessee  State  Nonnal  School.... 
West  Tennessee  State  Nonnal  SchooL... 
Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. . 
State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Not^ 
mal  amool  far  Nepoea. 


West  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Fast  Texas  Normal  College 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Sam  Houston  State  Nonnal  Institute*. . 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Collie  (colored). 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School.. 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


State  Normal  School  for  Women 

do.* 

State  NornamTand  Industrial  School  for 
Women. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute (colored). 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for 
Women.* 

Virginia  Normal  and  Indostrial  Insti- 
tute (colored). 


State  Normal  School . . 

....do 

....do.*... ..»••• 


Conc<vd  State  Nonnal  School . 
State  NonmU  School 

do.. 


Marshall  College,  State  Normal  School.. 
West  Virginia  CoUegiate  InstKute  (col- 
ored). 
Shepherd  College,  State  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  School 


Coed... 


Women, 


Ooed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed.... 


Women. 
Women 
W 


Coed.... 

Women. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


«d..., 
i«d... 
»ed... 
«d... 
►ed... 
«d..., 
led..., 
led.... 
ed.... 

«d.... 
ed.... 


Jblm*t.  Alger. 

Roberts.  WilkiiBdn. 
David  B.  jQhcs<m. 


Btfaribert  C.  Woodbm. 
John  W.  Heston. 
Payette  L.  Co<*. 
Qtntava.  WensteC 


Sidney  G.  Qilhre«tk. 
A.  A.  KincaunoiL 
R.  L.  Jones. 
William  J.  Hidic 


R.  B.  Cousins. 

R.  B.  Binnidi. 

W.  H.  Bruoe. 

H.  F.  Estill. 

J.  O.  Osborne,  otting^ 

C.  E.  Evans. 


Charles  A.  Adams. 
Bessie  B.  Goodrich. 


John  P.  McConitca. 
Joseph  L.  Jarmsik 
E.  H.  Russell. 

James  E.  Gregg. 

Julian  A.  Burrees. 

John  M.  Gondy. 


George  W.  Nash. 
Noah  D.  Showalter. 
George  H.  Black. 


L,  B.  Hill. 
Joseph  Rosier. 
E.  G.  Rohrboiigh. 

g.  I,  Woodley. 
yrd  PrHlerman. 

Thomas  C.  Miller. 
John  C.  Shaw. 


MUlard  Tufts. 

B.  F.  Oltman- 
W.  E.  Smith. 

C.  D.  Lambertoa 
M.  C.  Palmer. 

F.  E.  Jaastad. 
Harvey  A.  SchofiekL 
B.  W.  Weenink. 
M.  H.  Jackson. 
Grank  J.  Lowth. 
Fassett  A.Cotton. 
B.  Mack  DffewtaB. 
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XXIII. — Pbikoipai^  op  Normal  and  EiiiDJutOA&XBJK  Trainino  Sghoous— Contd. 
1.  PUBLIC  NOBMAL  gG^OOLfr-Cootimied. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
orcoedu- 
catifloaL 


Principal. 


WI9CON8TN— oontfntiad . 


Manitowoc.. 
Marinette.... 

M«Hlfard 

Menomonla.. 

Do 

Merrttl 


Monroe 

Vmwljamdim 

Oahkosh 

Phillipe 

Platt«viUe. 

Reedsbure 

Rhinelaodflr. 

Rice  Lake 

Richland  Center.. 

RiTcr  Falls. 

St,  Croix  Pans.... 
South  Kankaima. 

Stevens  Point 

Superior 

Viroqua...*. 

Waasau 

Wautoma 

Whitewater 


ManilQfwoe  Covnty  Traininfr  Sohool. . 
Marinette  County  Training  Schooi. . . 

Tajlor  County  Training  Sefaool 

I>unn  County  Training  School 

Stou t  Institute. « . . 

Lincoln  County  Traiping  School . .  ^ . . . . 

State  Merma)  school* 

Green  County  Training  School 

Waupaca  C/Oontv  Trahiing  School — 

State  Normal  Soiool 

Price  Cormty  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Sauk  County  Training  School 

Oneida  County  Trainmg  School 

Barr*»n  C/Oonty  Training  School 

Richland  County  Traimng  School 

State  Noraal  Sfliod 

Polk  County  Training  Sdiod 

Outagmiie  Comity  Training  Sehool . . 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School* 

Vexnon  County  Training  School 

ManlftKra  Comity  Training  School . . . 
Waushara  County  Training  School. .. 
State  Normal  S<^boQl 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

COCHI. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Fred  Christiansen. 
A.  M.  Olson. 
J.  H.  Whcelock. 
4  O.  L.  Bowman. 
L.  D.  Harrpy. 
E.  W.  McCrary. 
Canoll  O.  Pi-azML 
0.  H.  Deltt 

Er    -  ■  - 

H. 
W 
As 

M( 
M. 

O. 

L. 

lee 

C. 

Xohn  K.  Hale. 

John  7.  Sims. 

V.  B.  McCaskfU. 

A.  E.  Smith. 

Randall  Johnson. 

G.  E.  Dafoe. 

Alhert  H.  Yoder. 


2.  PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL& 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIBECTORY,  1918-19. 


XXIII. — Principai^  of  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training  Schools— Contd. 
3.  kindergarten  training  schools. 

[For  kindergarten  departments  in  normal  schools  see  names  of  institutions  starred  (*)  in  list  1.] 


Locatloi 


Principal. 


Berkeley,  Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Gal 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Greeley,  Colo 

Bridgeport,  Conn ; 

Do 

Hartford,  Conn 

Washington,  D.C 

Do 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Columbus,  Ga 

La  Grange,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

Honolulu ,  Hawaii 

Chicago,  111 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Des  Mofaies.  Iowa 

Baltimore ,  Md 

Do 

Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge ,  Mass 

SpringQeld,  Mass 

Alma,  Mich 

Big  Rapids,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . . 
Mimieapous,  Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Fremont,  Nebr 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

University  Place,  Nebr 

East  Orange,  N.  J 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Herkimer,  N.Y 

New  York  (Brooklyn). 

NewYork,  N.  Y 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  York,  N.Y 

Athens,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Do 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Oberlin,  Ohio., , 


Barnard  Kinderg;arten  Training  School 

Miss  Fulmer's  School 

Broadoaks  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Deportment,  the  State  Teachers 
College. 

Froebei  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Train- 
ing School. 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith  Froebei  Kindergarten 
Training  School. 

Culver-Smith  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Columbia  Kindergarten  Training  School , 

Kindergarten  Department,  Howard  University 
(colored).  * 

Kindergarten  Department,  State  College  for 
Women. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Atlanta  University 
(colored). 

Free  Kindergarten  Association  Training  School . 

Kindergarten  Department,  Training  School  at 
La  Grange  Settlement. 

Kate  Baldwin  Free  Kindergarten  Association 
TrainingSchool. 

Honolulu  Free  Kindergarten  Training  School . . . 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute 

Kindergarten  Department,  School  of  Education, 
Chicago  University. 

National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College. 

Pestalozii- Froebei  Kindergarten  Training  School 

The  Teachers'  College  of  Indianapolis 

The  South  Bend  Trahiing  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Drake  University. . . 

Affordby  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Kindere&rten  Department,  Goucher  College. . 

Miss  Ntel's  Traimng  School  for  Kindergartners.. 

The  Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Training  School . 

Susan  E  .Blow  Training  School  for  Kindergartners. 

Lesley  Normal  School 

Springfield  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Alma  College 

Kindergarten  Department,  Ferris  Institute 

Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Training  School.... 

Minneapolis  Kindergarten  Association,  Normal 
School. 

Kindergarten  Trainhig  School,  5460  Delmar  Blvd. 

Kindergarten  Department^  Fremont  College 

Kindergarten  Department,  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Kindprtjarten  Department,University  of  Omaha. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University. 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet's  Kindergarten  Normal 
Training  School. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Teachers  Training 
School. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Folts  Mission  Insti- 
tute. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Adelphi  Normal 
School  for  Kindergartners. 

Kindergarten  Normal  Department,  Ethical  Cul- 
ture School. 

Training  School  (rfthe  Froebei  League ^ 

Jenny  Hunter  Kindergarten  Trainhig  School — 
Harriette  M.  Mills  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Kindergarten  Department,  Hunter  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 
Kindergarten  Department,   Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Ohio  University 

Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association  Traming 

School. 
Kindergarten  Department,  Cincinnati  Mission- 


Grace  Everett  Barnard. 
Grace  Fulmar. 
Ada  Mae  Brooks. 
Mildred  Julian. 

Mary  C.  Mills. 

Fannie  A.  Smith. 

M.  Lima  Culver  and  LooiBi 

Smith. 
Misses  Lippinoottand  Bakv. 
Martha  li^Lear. 

Mabel  Wheeler. 

Gertrude  H.  Ware. 

Edwfaia  W^ood. 
Marguerite  Murphy. 

Hortense  M.  Orcutt 

Frances  Lawrence. 
Mrs.  Macy  B.  Page. 
Alice  Temple. 

Elizabeth  Harrison. 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Hegner. 
Mrs.  EUzaA.Blaker. 

C^rinne  Brown. 

Irene  Hirsch. 
EUzabeth  SUkman. 
Stella  A.  MoCarty. 
Harriet  Niel. 
Mrs.  Harriot  H.  Jooef. 
Lucy  Wheelock. 
Laura  Fisher. 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  WoUard. 
Hattle  TwicheU. 
Caroleen  Robinson. 
Flora  Sawtelle. 
Clara  Wheeler. 
Stella  L.  Wood. 

Mabel  A.  Wilson. 
Eva  Mixer. 
Clara  O.  Wilson. 

Emma  Ghering. 
Lilian  Beach. 

Cora  Webb  Peet. 

Ella  C.  Elder. 

Amy  Quackenbush. 

AnnaE.  Harvey. 

Jessica  E.  Beers. 


Mrs.   Marion  B.  B. 

settel. 
Jenny  Ilimter. 
Harriette  M.  Mills. 
Marie  Bell  Coles. 

Patty  Smith  Hill. 

Constance  T.  McLeod. 
Lilian  H.  Stone. 

Lottie  M.  Sinnetfc. 


Lang- 


...   NettaFaris. 
•••1  Clara  May. 
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XXIII. — ^Principals  or  Normal  and  Ejndbroarten  Training  ScHooLs—Contd. 

3.  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS-Continued. 


Location. 


Nam«  of  institution. 


Principal. 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Portland,  Orog... 
Harrisburg,  Pa... 
Pbiladelphia,  Pa. 

Do 

PittsbuT]^,  Pa... 


Do 

Greenville,  S.C. 

Dallas,  Tex 

Dentoo,  Tex 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Frovo,  Utah 


8alt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Richmoiid»  Va 


Law  Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Deportment.  St.  Helen's  Hall 

FroebelKindergarten  Traming  School 

Miss  Hart's  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Temple  Unlversitv.. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Training  School  for 
Teachers.  Colfax  School  No.  1. 

School  of  childhood,  University  of  Pittsburgh... 

Kindergarten  Department,  Greenville  Female 
Colle^. 

Dallas  Free  Kindergarten  Training  School  and 
Industrial  Association. 

Kindergarten  Department,  College  of  Indus- 
trial Arts. 

Fort  Worth  Kindergarten  Training  School 

San  Antonio  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 

Kindergarten  Department,  University  of  Utah.. 

Kindergarten  Association  Training  School 

Richmond  Training  School  for  Kindergartners  ^ 


Mary  E.  Lew. 
Mhmie  M.  Glfdden. 
Evelyn  Barrington. 
Adelaide  T.  Illman. 
Lucinda  P.  MacKenzie. 
Alice  Parker. 

Meredith  Smith. 
Kitty  T.  Perrto. 

Mary  K.  Drew. 

Bfabel  M.  Osgood. 

Mary  G.  Waite. 
Elizabeth  Moore. 
Ida  S.  Dusenberry. 

Rose  Jones. 
Lilian  Wadsworth. 
Mary  E.  Pennell. 


1  Absorbed  into  Richmond  City  Normal  Trahiing  School. 
XXIV. — Vocational  Education. 

1.  STATE  officials  IN  CHARGE   OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


States. 


Alabama., 

Arizona... 
Arkansas. 

California. 


Colorado 

Comiecticut 

Delaware.. - 


Florida. 


Division  designation. 


State  dcfiartment  of  public 
instruction,  Montgomery. 


State  department  of  voca- 
tional education,  Phoenix. 

State  board  of  education, 
Little  Rock. 

Division  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. State  department  of 
public  instruction,  Sacra- 
mento. 


State  board   of  ogriculture, 

Denver. 
State    board    of    education, 

HarUord. 


State    board    ol    education, 
Dover. 


State  board  of  education,  Tal- 
lahassee. 


Staff. 


V.  P.  McKinlcy.. 

J.  B.  Ilobdy 

IsadoreColodny.. 
N.  M.  Whaley..., 


Connie  Bonslagel. . 
Edwin  R.  Snydor. 


J.  B.  LUlard 

J.  C.  Beswick 

Charles  L.  Jacobs. 


G.  W.  Galbraith. 
W.  G.  Hummel.. 


S.  H.  Dadisman... 
Maude  I.  Murchie. 


C.  G.  Sargent 

Frederick  J.  Trinder. . 
Henry  C.  Morrison. 


T.  H.  Eaton. 


A.  R.8poid 

L.  C.  Armstrong. 


J.T.Ryan 

H.  T.  Ruhl 

8.  Helen  Bridge.. 

W.  N.  Sheets 

Shelton  Phillips.. 
Edith  Thomas... 


Official  position. 


State  director  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

State  supervisor  agricultural 
education.. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

State  director  vocational 
agriculture. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

Commissioner  of  vocational 
education. 

State  supervisor  agricultural 
instruction. 

State  director  vocational  war 
work. 

State  supervisor  of  teacher 
training    for    trades    and 
industries. 
Do. 

State  supervisor  of  teacher 
trahiing  for  agriculture. 
Do. 

Stat  J  supervisor  of  teacher 
training  for  home  econom- 
ics. 

State  director  of  vocational 
education. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Assistant  secretary  and  su- 
pervisor agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

A^istant  supervisor  agricul- 
tural edticatioB. 

Commissioner. 

State  supervisor  agricultunil 
education. 

In  charge  of  training  teachers 
of  trades  and  industries. 

In  charge  of  training  teachers 
of  agriculture. 

In  charge  of  training  teachers 
of  home  economics. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

State  supervisor  agricultural 
education. 

State  supervisor  home  eoo> 
nomics. 
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XXIV.— YocATKUTAL  Emjca^oh— Oonthmed. 

1.  8TATB  OFFICIALS  IH  CHARQB  OF  VOCATIONAL  BDUCATION— Continued. 


8ta 


Georgia....  M. 


Hawaii. 


Idaho.. 


nUnois....*.. 


Indiana.. 


Iowa...., 
Kansas. 


Kentucky., 
Louisiana.., 


Maine. 


Maryland.. 


MaasachiiscUs. 


State   txMitl   Ibr   ToeBtfaaial 
education,  Atlanta. 


State    board    of   edooatlfm, 
Boiaa. 


State    board    for 
edueaUoo,  flivingAeld. 


State    board    of    education, 
Indianapolis. 


State    board    for    vocational 
education,  Dee  Moines. 

State    board    of    education, 
Topeka. 

State  department  of  education, 

Frankfort. 
State    board    of    education, 

Baton  Rouge. 


State    board    for    vociitional 
education,  Aucusta. 


State  department  of  educa- 
tion, Baltimore. 


Dcpanment  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. State  board  of  educa- 
tion, Boston. 


J.aBtewwt.. 
B.  P.  Tracey.. 


B.  D.  Maltby.. 


EdaLordMnrphT.... 
Edna H.  Randall..... 
JuBaRobertaon.... 
Ken  C.Bryan 


Lester  Hon..  ..^.... 

R.  Allen  Creerey 

R.  C.  Bowman. 

Enoch  A.  Bryan 

C.  B.  WfisoQ 


Amy  Kelly , 

Freneifl  w.  Bhepiird- 

E.  A.  Wreldt 

A.  W.Nolan 

OoraLDavii. 

LO.CoUicott , 

Z.M.  Smith 


Bertha  Latta... 
W.  H.  Bender.. 


H.  L.  Kent. 


Mc Henry  Rhoades... 

P.  U  Guilbeau. 

CleoraC.  Helblng... 
Augustus  O.  Thomas.l 

Paul  H.  Smiley 

Herberts.  Hill 

Bemardine  Cooney.. 

G.  H.  Reavis 

L.  A.  Kmerson 

H.  F.  Cotterman 


A jmes  Saunders.. 
Robert  O.  Small. 


Charles  R.  Allen 

Rufus  W.  Stimson... 


Chester  L.  Pepper.. 

Louisa  I.  Pryor 

Caroline  R.  Nourse. 
M.  Norcross  Stratton.. 
Franklin  E.  Heald... 

AnnaM.  Kloss 

AnnaC.  Hanrihan.... 


Official  position. 


Inspeetor  Toeationai  scfaoob. 

Banerviaor  industrial  ednuip 
tlon. 

SnperrlBor  agricaltural  edu- 
cation. 

Bopei  f  isut  home  ecanoniics. 
^o. 
Do. 

Vocational  eoperriaor  for 
Oahu, 

Vocational  supei  visor  for 
Hawaii. 

VoeeitiODal  supervisor  for 
Kauai. 

Vocatlonsl  soperrlsor  for 
MMd. 

Gttate  director  Tocational  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  acrleoltiirftl  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  home  eoonomioBL 

Secretary. 

State  supervisor  industrial 
education. 

State  supervisor  agricultoxal 
education. 

State  supervisor  home  eoth 
nomics. 

Deputy  State  supeiluteudeul 
lor  vocational  edncsEtioo. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Supervise  home  eoonomirs. 

State  director  vocational 
education  and  supcrviMT 
agricultural  education. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation and  supervfsoragil- 
cultural  education. 

State  director  of  vocational 
edncftUon. 

State  supervisor  of  agil- 
cult  oral  education. 

State  .supervisor  of  home 
economics. 

Chairman  and  State  director 
for  vocational  ediiciition. 

Supervisor  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  of  agricultural 
education. 

Supervisor  of  home  econom- 
ics. 

State  director  vocational 
education. 

Supervisor  industrial  educa- 
tion. 

Supervisor  vocational  agri- 
culture. 

Si  oroics. 

D  T     fer 

A  atlon. 

A  educa- 

A  ttionai 

A  sakin; 

Assistant  agent,  in  chsrge  of 
evening  practical  arts  work. 

In  charee  of  training  teachers 
of  trades  and  indnsirics. 

In  charge  of  training  agricul- 
tural teachers. 

In  charge  of  training  house- 
I    hold  erts  teachers. 

Assistant  in  cliarge  of  train- 
I    Ing  household  arts  teacbecs. 
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1.  8TATB  OVflGIALS  IK  CfiAROX  OF  VOCATIONAL  BDUCATION--C<»timied. 


Btmtm. 

DivMondeeigBstion. 

Staff. 

Offlcialpoaltton. 

Miehlf^aii 

tete  board   for  iFoeational 

Stirt*  hl|:h  school  board,  St. 
Paul. 

Stato  board  for  yooationaleda- 
eatloti.Jaokaon. 

State  board  of  edooatlon,  J^ 
teraonaty. 

eoa. 

State  board  forToeattonaleda. 
cation;  I  Jncoln. 

80D  City. 

State  boaRl  for  vocatlowU  €d«- 
calion,  Concord. 

DiTiaion  oX  vocational  educa- 
tion, Stato  department  pub- 
lie  iastruotion,  Trenton. 

DiTisioB  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, State  department  of 
education,  Santa  Fe. 

Division  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  education,  State 
departraent    of  education. 
Altoiy. 

cation,  Raleigh. 

State  department  of  public 
iiBtmction,  Bimarek. 

State  board  of  education,  Col- 
nmbna. 

State  board  of  education,  Ok- 
labama. 

George  W.Myen 

£  E  Qallup 

State  supervisor  industrial 

education. 
Supervisor  agricultural  ein- 

cation. 
Supervisor  liome  erono'vcs 
State4lirector vocational''  iu- 

Minn  esotA  .......  • 

Martha  H.Freiidi.... 
i:   M  T%ilMpK      .     .    . 

lllflsissippi 

0.  A.  McQarvey 

1.  M.  OUe 

Mildred  Welgley 

F.J.Hubbard 

S.J.  Greer 

eation. 
Supervisor  iniustrlal  eduvii- 

Supervisor  agricultural  etiu- 

cation. 
Supervisor  home  economics 
Director  vocational  ukticuI- 

tural  education. 
Assistant  director  vocati<;n.il 

Hlssouri ..... 

J.  D.  EUifl 

agricultural  education 
State  director  vocational  edu- 

IfnntanA        

L.  R.  Foote 

cation  and  siipervi'^or  agri- 
cultural education. 

State  supervisor  iniur^trial 
education. 

Supervisor  a-^ricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Home  demonstration  agent. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 

M.J. Abbey 

Nefavaskm 

Luclle  Reynolds 

C.  A  Fulmer 

C.  W.  Watson 

cation. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Super\'lsor  home  economics. 

State  director  vocational  edn 

NeradA - 

Alice  M.  Loomis 

I^ertieB.  Brigham.... 

George  H.Whltcher... 

Wesloy  A.  O'Leary... 

Arthur  K.Getraan... 

J.  Gould  Spoflord 

IrisProutyO'Iveary,. 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.Miller... 

A.  B.  Anderson 

E.  D.  Smith 

N«W  KKDpSlllfB.. 

Kevr  Jerssj....... 

NtwMoxioo 

cation 

Deputy  State superintcn lent 
for  vocational  education. 

Assistant  commissioner  of 
education 

Assistant  for  agricultural 
education. 

Assistant  for  training  of 
teacliers. 

Assistant  tor  home  eco- 
nomics. 

cation      and      supervisor 
homP  economics. 

Super\isor  industrial  educa- 
tion. 

Suptifxlsor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Director  of  division. 

Specialist  in  in  Uistrial  edu- 
cation. 

Specialist  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 
Do. 
Do. 

Specialist  In   drawins^   and 
indiistrfal  irainint,'. 

Specialist  in  vocational  edu- 
cation for  girls. 

State  direotor  vocational  edn> 

New  York 

North  r«roHim . . . 

l^wls  A.  Wilson 

Rojral  B  Farnum 

Arthur  K,  Oetman 

CarlE.  I.add 

Arthur  P.  Williams... 
Leon  L.  Wimlow 

Eleanor  D.  Toaz 

T.  E.  Browae 

North  Dakota.... 
Ohio 

ifinnfe  L.  Jamison.... 
N.  C.  Macdonald 

E  L.  Heusch 

cation. 
State  superintendent. 
State  director  vocational  cdU' 

OtrhibmK^*  -  —  ^ . . . 

Dean  Alfred  Vivian... 

W  F.Stewart 

Mrs.  Maud  G.Adams.. 
S.M.Barrett 

cation. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Assistant  sui)er visor  a:n-icul. 
tural  aducation. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

Secretary  and  State  director 
vocational  education. 

State  supervisor  agricultural 
education. 

State  supervisor  home  eco- 
nomics. 

State  dlreetw  vocational  edu- 

W, R.Curry 

Avis  Oulnn .  •• 

OiMrfa 

J.  A.  Churchill 

Frank  H.8lMp6rd.... 

cation. 
State  supervisor   indiutrtal 
•doeatiao. 
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XXIV.— Vocational  Education— Oontinued. 

1.  STATE  OFFICIALS  IN  CHARGE  OF  VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION-CooUmiad. 


States. 


Division  dflsigiia^n. 


Staff. 


Official  poiitioii. 


Oreffon 

(Continued.) 


Pennsylvania.. 


State   board    of   education, 
Salem. 


Vocational  division,  State 
board  of  education,  Harris- 
burg.  ^ 


Philippine  Is- 
lands. 


Porto  Rico. 


Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 


South  DakoU.... 


Tennessee. 
Texas 


Bureau  of  Education,  Manila. 


Division   of  education,    San 
Juan. 


State  board  of  education.  Prov- 
idence. 

State  l>oard  of  education,  Co- 
lumbia. 


State  tioard  of  education,  Pierre 


State  board  of  education,  Nash- 
vUle. 

State  board  of  education,  Aus- 
tin. 


Utah State  board  of  education.  Salt 

Lake  City. 


Vermont. 


Virginia 

Washington. 


West  Virginia.... 


Wisconsin. 


Wyoming. 


State    board    of    education, 
IContpelier. 


State    board    of    education, 

Richmond. 
State    board    of    eduoation, 

Seattle. 


State     board     of     regents, 
Charleston. 


State  board  for  vocational  edu- 
oation, Madison. 


State    board    of    education, 
Laramie. 


H.  P.  Barrows... 
Hattle  Dahlberg. 
Millard  B.  King.. 


William  P.  Loomis... 

Wallace  E.Hackett.. 

J.  K.  Bowman 

Llndley  H.  Dennis.. 


H.  C.  Fetterolf 

Miss  Anna  O.Green. 

AnneC.  Perry 

W.  W.  Marquardt... 

H.E.  Cutler 

S.  J.  Rowland 

North  H.  Foreman.. 


Grace  J.  Ferguson. 


A.J.Sykes 

Walter  E.  Ranger. 


C.  S.  Doggett 

Verd  Peterson..... 
EdnaF.Colth.... 

E.C.  Stivers 

EvaR.  Robinson. 
Albert  WilUams... 
N.  S.  Hundson.... 
J.  D.  BlackwelL... 


R.O.Bressler.... 

NlnaCreigler 

F.  W.  Klrkham.. 


Lon  J.  Haddock. 
I.  B.  Ball 


Jean  Cox 

Leon  H.  Beach.. 


H.  H.  Gibson. 


Julia  Hurd 

Thomas  D.  Eason.. 


C.  R.  Frasler 

H.  M.Skidmore.. 
J.  F.  Marsh 


B.  T.  Leland., 


C.  H.  Winkler.. 
A.C.CaUen.... 


Rachel  H.  Col  well.. 
John  Callahan 


W.S.  WeUes.... 
James  R.  Coxen., 


State  supervisor  agrieiiliaal 
education. 

State  supervisor  home  eco- 
nomics. 

State  director  industrial  edo- 
oation. 

Supervisor  industrial  educa- 
tion. 
Do. 
Do. 

State  director  agricultizral 
education. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  home  eoonomios. 
Do. 

Director  of  education. 

Chief  of  industrial  divisf on. 

Assistant  chief. 

Inspector  of  school  gardens 
and  grounds. 

Supervisor  of  manual  arts. 

Supervisor  of  home  ecooom- 
ics. 

Supervisor  of  agriculture. 

State  commissioner  of  edo- 
cation. 

State  supervisor  industrial 
education. 

State  supervisor  agricultural 
education. 

State  supervisor  home  eoono- 
mies. 

State  supervisor  agricultural 
educatioo. 

Supervisor  of  home  eoooom- 
Ics. 

State  director  vocational 
education. 

State  supervisor  industrial 
education. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 
Do. 

Supervis<M-  home  econcHnlcs. 

State  director  vocational 
education. 

Supervisor  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

State  director  of  vocational 
education. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Secretary,  and  acting  State 
director  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  industrial  educa* 
Uon. 
Do. 

Supervisor  educatioa  for 
miners. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

Executive  secretary,  and 
State  director  of  vocational 
education. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 
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XXI V . — Vocational  Education— Continue^!. 

%.  DIRECTORS  OF  TEACHER-TRAININQ  COURSES. 

(a)  Manual  Arts  and  Trades  and  IndiLStriet. 

This  t*b)e  contains  tbe  names  of  persons  reported  as  in  charee  of  courses  for  the  preparation  of  special 
tescters  or  directors  or  supervisors  of  the  manual  arts,  or  of  trades  and  industries. 


Locatioo. 


Institution. 


Director. 


Anbum 

Fiorenoe 

JidcaooFiDe.. 
Livingston... 
Montevollo. . . 
Montgomery. 

Normal 

Troy 

Tuscaloosa... 
Tuskegee 


Flagstaff. 
Tempe..., 
Tuscoo..., 


ARKANSAS. 

Fayetteville 

CAUrORNU. 


Berkeley 

Chico 

FreaoDO 

LosAn^eleiL. 


Do.. 


San  Diego. 

San  Francisco. . 

SuJose 

Eanta  Barbara. 


Btenford  University. . 

COLORADO. 

Fort  Collins 

CONNICTICUT. 


HartJord 

Bridgeport , 

Boutn  ifandiester. , 

Storrs 

Torringtoo 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

....do 

Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute 

State  Normal  School  for  Negroes 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes, 

State  Normal  School 

University  of  Alabama. 

Tuskegee    Normal    and    Industrial    Institute 
(colored). 


State  Normal  School . . 

....do 

University  of  Arizona. 


University  of  Arkansas.. 


University  of  California . 
State  Normal  School . . . . 

....do 

....do. 


.do. 
.do.. 


California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and  Home 

Economics. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 


State  Agricultural  College. 


Hlllyer  Institute 

State  Trade  Education  Shop 

do. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
State  Trade  Sdiool 


DELAWARE. 

Newark 

DBHUCT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Waihir^ton. 

BAVAIL 

HoDdalu 


Delaware  College. 

Howard  University  (colored) , 

Territorial  Normal  School • 


IDAHO. 


Albion.... 

Mo«o\. . . . 
Pocatello-. 


State  Normal  School 

do 

University  of  Idtdio 

Idaho  Technical  Institute. 


M.  T.  FuUan. 
R.  W.Sharpe. 
A.  L.  Young. 
T.  B.  Ray. 

J.  W.  Beverly. 
W.  S.  Buchanan. 
W.  B.  Speer, 
V.  P.  McKinley. 
R.  R.  Moton. 


O.  O.  Morgan. 
A.  B.  dark. 
W.  W.  Henley. 


H.  C.  Givens. 


Charles  L.  Jacobs. 

Eva  M.  Ealand. 

W.  B.  Givens. 

G.  W.  Galbraith,  fbrtradflf 

and  industries. 
Harold  W.  Mansfield  (aot* 

ing),  for  manual  trainmg. 
Mary  i^enton. 
George  A.  Merrill. 
Willkm  S.  Marten. 
N.  Dana  Cook. 

E.  P.  Lesley. 


L.  D.  Crain. 


H.  F.  Stuart.  ^ 
Herbert  J.  Hanson. 
James  C.  Tucker. 
Charles  L.  Beach. 


J.  T.  Ryan. 
H.  D.  Hatfield. 
Harlan  V.  Roberts 


E.  A.  BaU. 
Mary  W.  McGahey. 
C.  B.  Wilson. 
A  C.  Gough. 
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XXIV. — VocATioMAL  Education — Continued. 

S.  DTRBCTCMlfl  OV  TEAOHSflt-VBAININO  OaURSSfr-'Ooiitiiiued . 
(*a)  Manual  ArU  and  Traek$  and  ItM^ut^riei— Ccmtinued. 


Location. 


iDstUutkn. 


I>lrcicU3r. 


Carbondale., 
Charleston . , 
Chicai'O 

i^'O 

Do 

Tift. 


Po 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Macomb... « 
Moosoheart., 

Kormal 

Peoria 

Do 


Blooming  ton.. 
Indianapolis.. 


Lal'iyette  ... 

Mimcie 

Terre  Haute  . 


Cedar  Falh . 
Pes  Moines. 
Iowa  City ... 


Shpnandooh., 


Emporia... 

Hays 

Lawrence . . 
Manhattan, 
rittsburg.. 


REXTUCKY. 


Bcrea 

Do.... 
Frankfort. 


Lexington 

Lincoln  Ridire. 


Corlmm., 
Orono.... 


MARYLANT). 


College  Park 

MASSACnUSFTT'?. 

Ba«5ton 

I>0 

Cambridge 

Fltchburg 


Kalam;izoo 

Mount  Pleas.mt. 


MlN^::jOTA. 


Mankato 

Minneapolis.... 

Moorhoad 

St.  Cloud 

Si.  Taul 

f>o 

St.  leter ,. 

Winona 


Southern  BUDois  State  Nannal  UnlvMsity 

State  Normal  School 

Lewis  Institute,  Madison  and  Robey  Streets — 
.do. 


University 

Chicasol 

Francis  W.  Parker  I 

Chicago  Technical  CoUefe 

James  MUUkin  University 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Mooseheart  Vocational  and  Indufltrfal  Institate. 

minois  State  Normal  University 

Bradley  Polytedmic  Institute 


.do.. 


Indiana  State  University 

Indiana  SUte  University,  11 16  Merefaants  Bonk 
Building. 

Purdue  University 

State  Normal  School  (branch) , 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 


State  Teachers  College „ 

Des  Moines  College 

State  University  of  Iowa  (Department  of  Manual 

Arts). 
Western  Norma?  Coflege 


State  Normal  ColloKe 

Fort  TTavs  Kansas  Normal  Seliool 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege 

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School.. 


Bcrea  College 

do 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (col- 
ored). 

University  of  Kentucky 

Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky  (colored) 


State  Normal  School 

State  Agricultural  College. 


State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Massachasctts  Normal  Art  School. . 

Franklin  Union , 

Harvard  University 

State  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School. 
....do..." 


State  Normal  School 

Universifv  of  Minnesota.. 

Suto  Normal  Schwl 

do. 


Macalest4?r  (  ollptje 

TTnivorsity  of  Minopsoti  (College  of  Agriculture)! 

Gustavtis  Adoh)hus  Collogo 

State  Normal  School ^1111 


LooieC. 
L.  F.  Ashlev. 
C.  E.  Hoyt. 
G.A.Ross. 
Emory  T.  PSbey. 
Oscar  L.  McMtirry. 
Leonard  W.  WaUstrara. 
Charles  W.  Morey. 
L.  M.Cole. 
OynnH.  fTafl.^  ^ 
E.  Wayne  WetacL 
J.  A.  HoBdthater. 
A.  C  NeweB. 
Charles  A.  Bennett. 
Albert  F.  Sicpert. 


Edwin  A.  Lee. 
Oeorge  F.  Boxtaa. 

O.  L.  Roberts. 
O.  E.  Sink. 
M.  L.  I^aoboeh. 


C.  H.  Bailey. 
Thomas  McMflln. 
R.  E.  Wilcox. 


F.  O.  Baker. 


U.  U.  BTMicbar. 

A.  G.  Scbaad. 
W.  W.  CarlsoB. 
A.  H.  Whitesett. 


A.  E.  Gladdhig. 
A.  N.  May. 
O.  P.  RusseB. 

Frank  L.  McVoy. 
A.  Eugene  Thompson. 


Paul  H.  Smiley. 
Bert>ertS.IIil 


L.  A.  Emccson. 


J.  F.  Hopkins. 
W.  B.  Russell. 
H.  W.  Uohnea. 
W.  B.  Anthony. 


M.  J.  Sherwood. 
O.  W.  Troutman. 


C.  W.  Cooa. 
G.  A.  McOarvey. 
J.  W.  Eck. 
L.  A.  WiUiams, 
H.  S.  Alexander. 
Geo.  M.  Brace, 
narry  Hedberg. 
J.  U.  Sandt 
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XXIV. — ^Vocational  BDUGATiOK--Contniued. 

S.  DUIXOTORS  OF  TBAGSXB-9BAXNINO  COUR8£8-G<mtInHe4. 
(a)  Manual  Am  and  Trades  and  Induiirie9--eaDtimied. 


Locatkai. 


InsUtutksL 


Director. 


mSSISEUFPt. 


BUrkville. 
Do.... 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
do ^ ..„ , 


MISSOUBI. 


Cdombia....,, 

Do 

Do.......« 


UoiTenity  of  MissouzL ..^. 

•  •••UO..«..«a  ...........  •••»««•.•«•«« 

I  s«  •  a  GO.  a  «•••••*•*••••••«••»«.■  a  ss  ••  a  •  . 


Bocemazu. 
Do.... 


State  College  of  Agriculture. 
do. 


msBiuaKA 
Lincoln 


Reno.. 


VoiTecstty  of  Nebraska 

UnLversity  of  Nevada 


Durham.... 

Keene 

Plymouth.., 


State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts . . 
State  Normal  School 

..a.dO 


New  Brunswick.. 
Trenton .. 


State  Agricultural  CoDege. a «.  a 
State  Normal  School 


NEW  icsnoo. 


Albuo  oergiie. .  a . 
East  Las  vegaa. 
Silver  aty 


Piiblic  High  School 

atate  Normal  University.. 
State  Normal  School 


mew  TOBK. 


Albany ^ 

Alfred 

Brooklyn ^ 

Buflalo........a 

New  York  aty. 

Do 

Do 

Oswego :a. 

Rochester •. 

Do. 
Syracuse. 


State  College  for  Teachers 

Alfred  University 

Pratt  Institute 

State  Normal  School 

Teachers  College  (Columbia  University) 

New  York  Unureralty 

H«nter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

State  NormafSchool 

Extension  Class  ( Buflalo  State  Normal  School). . . 

Mechanics  Lutitute 

Syracuse  University « 


VOBTH  CABOUVA. 


Greensboro. . . 

Baleigh 

Do 

WestRaWlgh. 


MOBTH  DAXOTAa 


EUendala 

Fargo 

Grand  Forks.. 

Mayvillo 

Wnot _. 

Valley  City.  a. 


State  Normal  CoDege 

Shaw  University  (colored) 

St.  Augustines  School 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering . . . 


State  Xormal  School 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  North  Dakota 

StateNormal  School 

.  •  .  .  .UO.  m mm »m» •»»»»*'»»••»»» m»m9»»mm 

do 


oao. 

Athens 

Bowling  Green.. 

Cincinnati 

(Heveland 

Columbus , 

Davton „, 

Dmware....— . 

Kent mm,, 

Oxford. 

Totodo 


Ohio  Unlversftv 

State  Normal  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Cleveland  School  of  Education.. 

Ohio  State  University 

St.  John  Normal  School 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

StateNormal  Coflego 

Miami  University a.. 

Toledo  University 


J.  V.  Bowon. 
M.  D.  BroadfooL. 


JesM  H.  Coursault. 
L.  6.  Orifflth. 
WnUam  K.  Roberts. 


J.  M.  Hamilton. 
B.  X.  Ghallendor. 


C.  A.  Fulmer. 
Walter  E.  Clark,  pres. 


R.  E.  Chandler. 
C.  H.  C.  Dudley 
C.  A.  King. 


C.  H.  ElUott 
C.  A.  Burt. 


John  Milne. 
C.  D.  WUUams 


W.  n.  Douglas. 
C.  F.  Bluns. 
S.  S.  Edmands. 
Oakley  B.  Fumey. 
Arthur  D.  Dean. 
C.  J.  Pickett. 
M.  C.  W.  Rcld. 
Joseph  C.  Park. 
Oakley  B.  Fumey. 
James  F.  Barker. 
J.  R.  Sweet. 


Miss  Stephens  Corrick. 
0.  A.  Edwards. 
J.  W.  Uohnes. 
T.  E.  Browne. 


L.  n.  Fields. 

E.  8.  Keene. 

V.  E.  Savre. 

H.  P.  Butterfield. 

Harland  W.  Cortina, 

Frank  H.  Selden. 


Q.  E.  McLaughlin. 
L.  L.  Winslow. 
D.  J.  MaoDonald. 
A.  P.  Fletcher. 
Eklon  L.  Usry. 
George  Deck. 
W.  ().  Horraell. 
Clinton  8.  Van  Deusan. 
Fred  C.  Whitcomb. 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 

1.  DIRECTORS  OP  TBACHER-TRAININO  COURBE8-€ontmu©d. 
(a)  Manual  ArU  and  Trades  and  Industries— Continued. 


Location. 

InsUtution. 

Director. 

ORSOON. 

Corvallia  

Oreeon  Agricultural  Colletfe    

E.  D  Ressler 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bloomsbiirg. 

State  Normal  School 

0.  A   Chr Ionian 

Edinboro 

Indiana 

do 

do ..;. 

0.  B.  Frost. 
E.  M.  Jackson. 

Lowlsburg 

Bucknell  University 

F.  E.  Burpee. 
L.  8.  Green. 

Mansfield 

State  Normal  School 

rhiladelphia 

Philadelphia  Trades  School 

William  C.  Asheu 

Do ..":..;...;;:.. 

Temple  tJniversity 

C.  E.  Karl^en. 

Do 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet 
CorporaUon. 

University  of  Philadelphia ^ 

Camegi^  Institute  of  Technology 

Egbert  E.  MacNary. 
William  C  Ashe. 

Do 

Pittsburgh 

C.  B.  Connelley. 
A.  S.  Hurrell. 

Do 

tJniversity  of  Pittsburgh T.\ 

State  CoUeige. 

Pennsvlyania  State  C<ul^e.. 

A.  C.  Davis. 

Williamson 

WiUiamson  Trade  School 

James  A.  Pratt. 

PORTO  wco. 
RioPledras 

Normal  College 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Clenison  College 

Clemson  College 

C.  S.  Doggett. 
T.  A  M  Cook. 

Columbia           

Universitv  of  South  Carolina    . » .  . 

Orangeburg ••••.... 

Colored  Kormal.  Industrial.  Agricultural,  and 

Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina. 
do 

M.  F.  Whittaker. 

Do 

R.  S  Wilkinson. 

Do 

Clafllin  University  (colored) 

W.  .W.  Wilkins. 

TENNESSEE. 

Johnson  City 

East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

W.  C.  Wilson. 

Knoxville 

KnoxvilleCoUefije  (colored) 

0.  W.  Kurd. 

Do       

University  of  Tennessee 

Memphis 

West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

C.  n.  Wilson. 

Miirfreesboro..  ,.,,.,, 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

Clark  Woodward. 

Nasliwlle 

State    A^icultural    and    Industrial    Normal 

School  for  Negroes. 
.  ..do 

A.  M.  Moeks. 

Do 

F.  B.  Wilson. 

Do 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Robert  W.  Selvidgo. 

TEXAS. 

Austin . . 

University  of  Texas. , 

CaiiNonCltv 

State  Normal  ColleRe 

R.  A.  Terrill. 

College  Station 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. ... 
East  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Martin  L.  Havs. 

Commerce ..••... 

H.  H.  Coxeo. 

Denton 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

Do 

North  Texas  State  Normal  School 

Hugo  J.  P.  Vitt. 

nimts  ille 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute 

Arthur  B.  Majrs. 

Prairie  View ..!*! 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  (colored). . . 
.do 

T.  H.  Brittain. 

Do      

W.  P.  TcrrcU. 

San  Marcos... 

State  Normal  School 

State  Agricultural  College 

F.  Fuller. 

UTAH. 

Lojran 

F.  S.  Harris. 

Salt  La'ieCity 

University  of  Utah 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
(colored), 
.do 

J.  H.  Tipton. 

VIRGINU. 

Hampton 

H.  J.  DeYarmett. 

Do         

John  H.  Jinks. 

Vi'illlamsburg 

College  of  Wiiluim  and  Mary 

State  Norma!  School.. 

R.  M.  Crawford. 

WASHINGTON. 
Dolliiicham 

A  Oebaroff. 

do 

F.  E.  Barr. 

Kllensburg      ,,  .••«.... 

do 

H.  J.  Whitney. 
George  H.  Jensen. 

Seattle '. 

Universitv  of  "Washington 

Public  School  I>cpartment 

Do 

R.  W.  Moore. 
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XX I V . — Vocation  al  Edu cation  —Continued . 

2.  DIRECTORS  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING  COURSES-Contliiued. 
(a)  Manual  Arts  and  Trades  and  Industries — Continued. 


Location. 

Institution. 

Director. 

WKST  VXEGDOA. 

Morgan  town 

West  Vlndnift  Unlvorsitv 

B.  T.  Lcland 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison 

University  of  Wisconsin    ,                 .  

Thomas  Diamond. 

Meaomonie 

Stout  Institute.. 

Robert  H.  Roduers. 

Oshkosh 

State  Normal  School . .                  

Hans  W.  Schmidt. 

"WYOMINO. 

Laramie 

tlnlVPrSity   of  Wyoming         .       .......... >>««-r-r--r-'r- 

James  R.  Coxcn. 

(6)  Agricultural  Education, 

This  Vable  contains  the  names  of  persons  reported  as  ta  charge  of  courses  for  the  preparation  of  special 
teachers  or  directors  or  supervisors  of  af^ncultural  education. 
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XXIV. — VoG^ROivAL  Edboatkhi — Ckmtmiied. 

3.  DIBECTORS  OF  TEACHKR-TRAINnVO  COITRSKB— Continued. 
(6)  Agricultural  Education — Contmued. 


I^ocatioQ. 

lr^1;itn%}^rn 

DizectflT. 

Blacksborg,  Va , 

Hampton,  Va 

Virginia  Aipicultnral  and  Mechanical  CoOaeB 
and  PolTtwhoicInstitate. 

(eofored). 

StAiA  r^llMm  of  Wa«b*Tllrton...,r,rr -.r 

T.D.Eaaon. 

C.  K.  Graham. 

PuUnian,  Wash  

H.  U.  Skidmon. 

MX'n^wf.T;!'!:::: 

WestVMblaUBiws^ 

University  of  Wisconsin. ^.. 

TTTifvwiitT  of  W^ffminr 

C.  H.  Wlnktar. 
J.  A.JaBMa. 

Laraniie,  Wyo.. •••••.•■ 

(c)  Home  economics. 

This  table  contains  the  names  of  persons  reported  by  the  institutions  designated  as  in  charge  of  ooarsoi 
for  the  preparation  of  special  teachers  of  lume  economJos. 

StATR   NORMAL  BGHOOLB. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 

Florence , 

ABIZONA. 


Flajjstall.. 
Tempe.... 


AB1LAN8A8. 

Conway 

CALIFORNU. 


Chico 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles.... 

Pan  Diego 

Ban  Francisoo.. 

San  Jose 

Santa  Barbara. 


COLOEAIXI. 

O  unnison .........  < 

OKOBOIA. 


Athens 

Milledgeville. 
VaWosta 


BAWAO. 

Bonolulu 

IDAHO. 

Lewiston 

ILLINOIS. 

Carbondale.. 

De  Kalb 

Kucomb 

Komial 


INDIAKA. 

Terre  Haute.  ..•••—... 


Institution. 


State  Normal  School. 


Northern  Ariiona  Normal  School.. 
Tempe  Normal  School  of  Ariwma.. 


State  Nonnal  School. 


.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


State  NormaLSchnol  of  Manual  Arts  and  Homa 
Ivconomics. 


State  Normsl  School. 


.do.. 


Geor^  Normal  and  Industrial  CoOege. 
Georgia  State  Nonnal  College 


Torritorial  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School. 


Southern  IlUnois  Normal  University 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  SchooL.. 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  SchooL.. , 
Illinois  SUte  Normal  University 


State  Normal  School. 


Director. 


Cbrimie  Neely. 


EUiabeth  Ryui. 
Wiane  B.  DebaO. 


Jes^Boome. 


Sadie  B.  Starfc. 
Ifrs.  Blanche  W.  Tkit 
Latitia  Wear. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Goldwa. 
Alioe  Spel^ian. 
Helen  MlgncnL 
NaU  A.  mitr. 


Faith  B.  KHdDO. 


Edna  H.  Randan. 
Eda  Lord  Murphy. 
Julia  Robertson. 


Mrs.  Jane  Otremba. 
ButhFauMi. 


GraeerJoDBi; 
InesBoyoa. 
Era  Colby. 
CorarDarftii 


IvaShyifl. 
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XXIY.— -Vocational  Edccawon— Cpntantied.  ' 

1.  DIBSCTOES  07  TBACHSB-TBAIUINa  GOUBSSB-Contiiiaed. 

(e)  Home  economies — Continued. 

8TATB  NORMAL  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Tiwtitntton 


Puvctor. 


¥4NHAfl. 


EmporiA... 

Ilavs 

Pjitsburg.* 


.do.. 


Fort  Hftys,  KaiL,  Nonnal  School 

State  lUiHial  TmiidDrNonDal  8«boel.< 


KXHTUCKT. 


Bowling 
Rlehmond 


Westam  State  NormsT  Soiiool. 
Eastern  State  Normal  School.. 


LOmStANA. 

Natchitoches 


f^l^l^^  'M^yftnul  flflhogi 


Farmington 

MABSACHtJSBTTS. 

yramifig^  f*-n* 

laCHIOAN. 

K&lamasoo.. .  ^— «•» 
Haru  uette.  .—.—*•• 
YpsilantL -- 

MnrNBSOTA. 


-do., 


^ate  Nonnal  SohooL . 


Western  State  Nonna  1  School . . 
Northern  State  Normal  School. 
State  Nocmai  School 


Duluth 

Hoorhead  .......—•«••  • 

St.  Cloud. .... 

Winona 


..do 

.do 

.do 

.do. 


mssissirfi. 
Hattiesburg 


Mississippi  Normal  College . 


Cape  Oirardeaiu. 

KfrkSTille 

Marysville 

Springfield •• 

Warrensbuxs... . . 


MONTANA. 


State  Normal  Scbaol . 
do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do« 


Dillon., 


.do. 


NSBBASKA. 


Chadron. 
Kearney. 

Pcni 

WajTie... 


.do... 
do... 
.do... 
.do.., 


mtW  HAMPSHIBB. 

Plymouth... 

NEW  JEBSET. 

Trenton 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Eayt  Las  Vegas.. 


-do... 


..do. 


New  Mexftv)  Normal  University., 


Silver  City J  New  Me \/co  Normal  School. 

NEW  YORK.  I 

Buffalo.. .•••••••••••— J  State  Normal  School. 


Elisabeth  Beye. 
Elisabeth  J.  Agnew. 
Alba  Bales. 


IVaSoott. 
Anna  Lee  Davis. 


Maigaret  W.  Weekn 


Bemardine  Coonej. 


Loulfl  A.  NtcholaM. 


Mary  Moore. 
Delia  McCalhuB, 
Mrs.  Martha  H. 


Florence  Aiken. 
Martha  T..  Metcatf. 
M.  L.  GIddings. 
Harriet  Folger. 


Alice  C.Tolbert. 


Rwiina  Friant. 

Bess  Naylor. 
IJettieM.  Anthony. 
Adah  Lewis. 
Nhia  Streeter. 


Eureka  NItdcowakL 


Ethel    Deliell. 
Marion  W.  Wellers. 
Mame  A.  MuUen. 
Agnes  Flnnigan. 


Mabelle    Houghton, 


BemioeC.  Reaney. 


Bessrhappeli. 
Myrtip  D.  Pean. 


Helen  Coombs. 
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XXIV.— rVocATioNAL  Education — Continued. 

«.  DIRECTORS  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING  COURBES-Cootinoed. 

(c)  HoTne  economics — Continued. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 

Institution. 

Director. 

NORTH  CABOLINA. 

Greensboro 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

Minnie  L.  Jamisco. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Ehendale 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  S<^ool 

Tilda  R.  Natwiek. 

Vallev  Citv. ............ 

State  Normal  School • 

OHIO. 

Athens            

State  Normal  CoUege 

do 

Mary  Tough. 
Mary  T.  Cnapfai. 

Bowling  Green.. ••.«••.. 

Kent           

.do 

Bertha  Louise  Nizoo. 

Oxford          ..  ......... 

Teachers' Colleee  Miami  University 

Martha  J.  Haima. 

OKLAHOMA. 

• 

XlvB                        

Northwest  em  State  Normal  School 

Sarah  Crumley. 

Southeastern  State  Normal  School 

Haliie  McKlnley. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clarion .••—.. 

State  Normal  School 

Sara  E.  Nolin. 

Indiana.  .  ....«■•••••«. 

do         

Belle  N.  Rogen. 

Ivock  Haven.  .....•••... 

Central  State  Normal  School r 

Grace  E.  Rich. 

Mansheld ..••••... 

State  Normal  School 

OUve  Stryker. 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

Rode  Hii] 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Edna  Coltli. 

SOUTX  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Ida  L.  Brooks. 

TENNES8EB. 

Johnson  City 

East  Tenneraee  State  Normal  School 

Ada  Loo  Hormby* 

iiemnhis...'. 

West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. 

Helen  Bugoo. 
Maude  Parlin. 

Murfreesboro 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Nor  School 

TEXAS. 

Canyon  ••  .••.«...■•• 

West  Texas  State  Normal Colleee.. ...... ...... 

Christine  N.  South. 

Denton 

North  Texas  State  Normal  Collie.. 

Jessie  Ram  bo. 

Huntsville 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute 

Jessie  Harris. 

8an  Marcos.... 

Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School . . , 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Smith. 

VIRGINIA. 

East  Radford 

State  Normal  School  for  Women 

M.  Ledge  Moffett, 
LuluV  Walker. 

Farmville 

do  ...  .                '. 

Fredericksburg... 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Women, 
do 

Ernie  CampbeU. 
S  Trances  Sale. 

Harrisonburg ] 

WASHINGTON. 

Bellindiam 

State  Normal  School ...••..•... 

Sarah  S.  Ormsby. 
Dorothy  McFarfane. 

Eliensb  rg 

do 

WISCONSIN. 

Menomonie 

Stout  Institute ...•••. 

Daisy  Kugel. 
Bemie  M.  Allen. 

Stevens  Point 

State  Normal  School 
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XXIV. — VocATioKAL  Education — Continued. 

8.     DIRBCTOB8  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADES  ARE  TAUGHT. 

It  Is  intended  to  indode  In  this  list  those  schoob,  public  and  private,  which  offiM'  one  or  more  day  ooorset 
which  prepare  students,  male  or  female,  for  the  mechanical  trades  and  industries,  by  teaming  the  teohnie 
of  the  oocapstlon  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  expectation  that  the  training  given  in  such  course  shall 
serve  to  diorten  the  usual  period  of  learning  or  apprenticeship  in  the  occupation. 

This  expecttttion  should  be  lustified  by  the  provision  of  conditions  which  look  definitely  toward  this 
end,  and  should  Include  at  lean  the  following:  (a)  The  students  should  spend  not  loss  than  10  hours  (M 
minutes  each)  per  week  in  the  practical  shopwork  or  other  technical  processes  of  the  occupation;  and  (b)  the 
instructor  should  have  had  practical  experience  as  a  wage  earner  in  the  occupation  for  which  he  is  giving 
instruction. 


Location. 


Institution. 


Director. 


Birmingham. 
Tuakegee.... 


Do. 


Miami... 
Phoenix,. 
Tempe... 
Winslow. 


AKKANSAB. 


Fayette  villc., 

Searcy 

Spielervillo.. 


CAUrOBHIA. 


Alameda. 

Frcsnd 

Los  Angeles.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

San  Frandsco.. 

Do , 

Do 

Do , 

Stockton 


COLORADO. 

Denver 

Hesperus... 


CONNKCnCXTT. 


Bridgeport... 

Dan bury 

Mew  Britain. 


New  Haven 

Putnam 

South  Manchester. 

Torrington 

Waterb^ 


OKOKGIA. 


Brunswick 

Columbus < 

Forsyth , 

Fort  Valley 

Industrial  College., 
Savannah 


IDABO. 


Boise 

Pocatelk).. 


ILLINOIS. 


Qdcago.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Central  Hl|^  School 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (col- 
ored), men. 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (col- 
ored), women. 


Public  High  School 

Phoenix  Union  High  School 

Tempe  Normal  School  of  Arizona . 
Public  High  School 


University  of  Arkansas.. 

Galloway  College 

New  Subiaco  Seminary. 


Public  Hi^  School 

Fresno  High  School  and  Junior  College.. . 

Hollywood  High  School 

Polytechnic  Hkh  School , 

Jeflerson  High  School 

Llncohi  Hic^  School 

Manual  Arts  HlKh  School , 

Boyle  Heights  Intermediate  School  . . .. 
Fourteenth  Street  Intermediate  School . . 
The  CaUfomia  School  of  Mechanical  Arts. 
Wilmeniing  School  of  Industrial  Arts ... . 
Lux  School  of  Industrial  Training  (girls) . 

Heald's  Engineering  School , 

Public  High  School 


School  of  Trades 

Fort  Lewis  School  of  Agriculture,  Mechanic  and 
Household  Arts. 


State  Trade  Education  Shop 

Sute  Trade  School 

Vocational  High   School,   Trade   Instruction 
Department. 

Boardman  Apprentice  Shops 

State  Trade  EducaUon  Shop ; 

do 

State  Trade  School 

Vocati<mal  High  School 


Selden  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  . 

Industrial  High  School 

Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Public  High  and  Industrial  School , 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College 

PubUcHigh  School 


Public  High  School . 
do 


85371—18 


Lane  Technical  High  School , 

Harrison  Technical  High  School 

Crane  Technical  High  School 

Flower  Technical  H igh  School 

School  for  Apprentices,  Lakeside  Press. 

-U 


J.  O.  Steondahl. 
Robert  R.  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Booker  T.  Waahingtflap 


H.  E.  Hendrix. 
Isadore  Colodny. 
A.  B.  Clark. 


J.  C.  FutraU. 
J.  M.  WUliams. 
Ignatius  Conrad. 


J.  E.  Carpenter. 
W.  O.  Smith. 
W.  H.  Snyder. 
W.  A.  Dunn. 
Theo.  Fulton. 
Ethel  Percy  Androi. 

A.  E.  Wilson. 

B.  W.  Reed 
Frank  A.  Bouelle. 
Geor^  A.  Merrill 

Theresa  M.  Otto. 
W.  L.  Butler. 
F.  R.  Love, 


W.  C.  Borst. 
G.  F.  SnydQT. 


Herbert  J.  HansoiL 
George  W.  Buck. 
Everett  D.  Packard. 

Frank  R.  Lawrence  (actlncX 
A,  S.  Bojmton. 
James  C.  Tucker. 

Harrison  S.  Allen. 


H.  A.  Bleach. 
Jas.  W.  Bagby. 
Wm.  M.  Hubbard. 
H.A.Hunt. 
L.B.Thompson. 
J.  McCreary. 


Oliver  O.  Young. 
CjTil  J.  Gardner. 


William  J.  Began. 
Frank  L.  Morse. 
WilUam  J.  BarthoU, 
Dora  Wells. 
£.  £.  Sheldon. 
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3.  DIRHeVORft  (»r  SCBOOiift  Dili  WHfiCS  TSAI^SS  ABB  TAUe^BS-etmtfciued. 


iLLnroi9-H;«nttmi«d. 


Decatur..., 

TMn 

Calosburg., 
MoJino..... 
Peoria 

Do.... 
Kockford... 

Do...., 


Pttl>ttP  Hilili  Scltooi,. 
.do 


.do. 


MoUne  Manual  Arts  School 

Bradley  Polvtechnic  Institute.... 

Maaiial  TraMng  High  Seliaol 

PubUcHigh  School 

Rooklbrd  school  ofEngi&eerftig. 


E\ansville... 

Do 

Pbrt  Wayne. 

Do 

Indianapolis. 
Richmond . . . 
South  Hend. 
Terre  Haute. 

Do 


CentrttI  HWt  School 

Public  nigh  School , 

Port  Warne  Voeational  School 

Vooational  High  School 

Arsenal  Technical  Schools , 

PubUcHigh  School 

Vocational  School 

Vocational  School  for  ICfla  toid  Boys. 
Gh-ls'  VocaUonal  School 


Dcs  Moines. 
Sioux  City.. 


PubHrHigh  School. 
....do 


KANSAS. 

Pittsburg 

KSNTUCKT. 

Louisville 


LOUlSIAirA^ 

New  Orleaoi. ,»•*««.•, 
Ruston 


State  Manual  TnOning  NormalJOUflg*. . 
Vocational  Sfihooi...  ....^^ ^ 


Isidore  Nexnnan  MT^riia!  TniiiiBg  Seiioel.. «. 

Francis  T.  Nioholls  Indnstrial  Sd&ooi  for  Olrla.. 

T^niwifMii^  IndHfifi*^  T^?ftittl1ie 


Auburn 

Portland 

Rumford •«^...... 


Shoe  and  Leather  Night  School. 

Public  High  School 

Stephens  High  School 


Hagerstown.. 

Do 

Do 


Trades  School  for  Boys 

Industrial  School  for  Boys  (cohued) . 
Industrial  School  for  G  iris  (colored) . 


MASSACHXTSETTS. 


Boston. . 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Praaoidin  Union ., ,.. 

North.  Bennet. Street  Industrial  School. 
Wentwocth  Institute 


Beverly „^, 

Boston •,i^»«. 

Do 

Cambridge 

Fall  River 

Holyoko 

Lowell 

New  Bedford 

Newton , 

Northampton 

Quincy 

SomerviUe 

gpringfleld 

Wostfield . .  -^^.^^ 

Worcester.  „.„«..., 

Do -.*.^^1  Girte' Trade  School. 


Day  industrial  schools. 

fadustrlal  School  for  Boys ^ ,.—.,. 

Trade  School  fbr  Boys ^^^ .^, 

Trade  School  for  Girts.. .«... 

Girls*  Trade  School ^. 

Diman  Industrial  School  fboysj ,....«.« 

Vocational  School  (boys) _ 

do 

Industrial  School  (boys) 

Vocational  School  (bovs) 

Smith's  A  aricuJ  t  urial  School  and  Northamiata 
School  of  Industdtts. 

Industrial  School  (boys) 

Vooational  School  for  Boys 

...-do «.—— .MM,— 

Trade  Schcwft  boys) ^..«^ 

do. 


G.  C.  Kerafairer. 
W.  L.  floble. 
G.  H.  Bridge. 
Henry  P.  Corbin. 
Charles  A.  Bennett. 
W.  W.  Browa^ 
Thopias  Bjorge, 
H.  A.  Ta'  cira. 


JohE  H.  Peters. 

Do. 
Walter  E.  eoidmi 

Do. 
M.  H.  Stuart. 
Philip  C.  Molter. 
BL  M.  Applemao. 
Heii>ert  Briggs. 

Da 


R,  C.  WocrtmaiL 
3,  H.  Wood. " 


A.H.Wfaitttitk 


Ethel  M..LovtiL 


J.W.Curtia. 
Miss  Rita  Johsiom' 
J.  B.  Kamy. 


H.  H.  Randall. 
Stefhen  £. 
Oanld  O.  Noyes. 


H^M.  Llppf. 
BwdaminSmitlu. 
Saoie  Naveman. 


Walter  B.  BusseU. 
George  C.  OnMHR. 
iithurL.  WilUstoB^ 


Bdgar  A.  Winters. 
Wiinam  C.  CrawtonL 
Florence  E.  LeodbetlK: 
Maude  A.  Deehan. 
H«ctorL.  BcUsla. 
Russell  B.  Leonard. 
Thomas  F.  Fisher. 
Arthur  S.  Allen- 
Midiael  W.  Murray. 
Herbart.N..  Loamia. 


J.  Gould  Spofford, 
Harry  L.  loam, 
G«orge  A.  Burridge  (i 
Burton  A.  Prtnce. 
Albert/.  Jameeott 
Helen  R.  HUdrvtll. 
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XXIV. — ^Vocational  Sduoation — Contiiiiied^ 

3.  DIRECTORa  O^  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  T&ADES  A&E  TAUQHT~€<ntkm«d. 


Locatioo. 


CadUlac 

rahimet ....... 

Dftroit 

Granil  Rapids.. 
Iron  Mountain. 

Moskeson. 

Saginaw  E.S.. 
Saginaw  W.  8.. 


lOKNESOTA* 


Eveleth 

Minneapolis. . 

Do 

Do 


Kan -a«j  City... 

Ho 

Do 

St.  Josoptl 

St.  Louis 

Do 


MONTANA. 


Otendhre.... 
Great  Falls.. 
Kalis;?ell..., 


Fremont. 
Omaha... 


Btewart. 


ClarRmont., 
Concord.... 

Exfter 

Milford 

Nashua 


Atb 

B8V( 

Bloa 
Bore 


Instltutifln. 


Jonior  and  Senior  High  Sohoofai., 

Central  High  School 

Girls'  VocaUonal  Hiih  SchooL..., 
The  Dunwoody  Institute. 


Lathrop  School  of  Mechanical  Trades 

Lincota  High  School 

Jane  Hayes  aates  Institute 

Boyi*  VocBtlonBl  SchooL *. 

Central  High  School 

David    Ranken,    Jr.,    School    of    ICecbonlcal 
Trades. 


Director. 


Harlan  A.  Colburn. 
Harold  Diemer. 
E.  G.  All»»7i. 
C.  P.  Switzer. 
Ouy  IIo:i'lloy. 
J.  D.  BickneU. 
Howard  IIoUenb.ujh. 
Chas.  A.  Hach. 


Harry  Lyons. 
C.  A.  Zuppann. 
Klfzabelh  M.  Fish. 
H.  W.  KaveL 


M^G.  Burton. 
W.  T.  White. 
Helen  Gk^ison. 
Ralph  W.  Polk. 
Chester  B.  Curtis. 
Lewis  Gustafson. 


Dawson Coanty  High  Srhool R.  L.  Hunt. 

Public  High  School W.  S.  Tucker. 

Flathead  CoQAty  High  SchooL F.  O.  RandaU. 


Public  High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce . 


Stewart  Institute  (Government  Indian  School). 


Stevens  High  School. 
Public  High  School., 
do 


.do.. 


Qoincy  Street  School.. 


Cajx 
Frai 

Hob 
Jerst 


Nc« 


r«i 


rtm^nts 

lal  School 

cational  Srhool  for  Gfrh 

lUal  Training  and  Industrial 
Dd  Youth. 

IT  Vocational  School 

lal  School 

lal  School 

rt ment,    Public    Elementary 

Inwnt,  School  No.  24,  Virghiia 

rtment,   Sciiool   No.   25,    Za. 

tmont,  School  No.  32,  Coles 

Inson  High  School,  Technical 

Department. 

School 

ial  and  .Manual  Training  High 

1  School , 

School , 

f  Industrtal  Arts «., 

y  Vocational  Schools 

Vocational  School  of  Agricnl- 

School  (Boys'  Vocatiomil  Do- 

School  (Girls'  Vocational  De- 


il  School vv*:' 

r  Vocational  School  No.  1. 


L.  C.  Wicks. 

D wight  E.  Porter. 


Thomas  M.  English. 


W.  A.  Pierce. 
Raymond  P.  GilmaiL 
RAl|\h  H.  BisseU. 
Roy  Kimball. 
Ernest  W.  Ueck. 


8ylvi?5tcT  Pelton. 
rfprritt  W.  Havnt«. 
Rcbert  O.  Bccbc. 
W.  R.  Valentine. 

Aaron  W.  Hand. 
Stei>hen  M,  Case, 
E.  G.  Traua. 
Ernest  B.  Kent. 

H.  D.  White. 

A.  O.  MomTief. 

W.  A.  MfeLslcr. 

Frank  E.  Mathew^on. 

Jamo3  E.  Doii^an. 
William  Wiener. 

Daniel  *»   iT-H»^/in 

Oiiseld 

Cephas 

C.  K.  E 

Francis 

Frank  C 

Flodw 

Floyd  E 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Education— Continued. 

3.  DIRECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADES  ARE  TAUGHT-ConttllMd- 


LocatiOD 


NEW  JBRSET— 


Perth  Amboy. 

Trenton 

West  Orange. . 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany 

Brooklyn 

Do 

Buffalo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Elraira 

tJloversville 

Jamestown 

Mount  Vernon,. 
New  York  City. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rochester 

Do 


Do... 

Troy 

Yonkers.. 


l^ORTH  CAROLINA. 

Durham 


Akron 

Do.... 
^       Do.... 

Do.... 
AlUanee... 
Cleveland . 

Do.... 
Columbus. 

Elyria 

Fremont.. 

Gal  ion 

I ronton 

Piqua 


OKLAHOMA. 

Muskogee 


Enterprise... 

Eucene 

(Jrants  Pass.. 
I'cti'lleton.... 
Portland 

Do 

1)0 

Palcm 

The  Dalles... 
W  00  i  burn... 


rCNNSYLVANlA. 


Allcntown. 
Belhlehem. 

Do 

Dickson.... 

Eujton 

Ellsworth.. 


Eric 

Hazleton 

Homoaiead- 


Middlesex  Ooonty  Vocational  School  No.  2. 

State  School  of  Industrial  Arts 

Essex  County  Vocational  School  for  Bojrs. .. 


Albany  Vocational  School 

Pratt  Institute 

Brooklyn  Vocational  School 

Black  Rock  Vocational  School 

Elm  Vocational  School 

Peckham  Vocational  School 

Seneca  Vocational  School 

Elmira  Vocational  School 

OloversTille  Vocational  School 

Jamestown  Vocational  School 

Mount  Vernon  Vocational  School 

Murray  Hill  Vocational  School 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School 

Boys' Vocational  School 

Cooper  Union 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute  (boys) , 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls 

Mechanics'  Institute , 

Now  York  Trades  School 

Rochester  Shop  School 

Washington  Junior   High   School  Vocational 
School. 

Madison  Park  Vocational  School 

Troy  Vocational  School 

Saunders  Trades  School 


Public  High  School. 


Manual  Training  Couraes,  Central  High  School. 
Manual  Training  Courses,  South  High  School... 
Manual  Training  Courses,  West  High  School . .. 

Jennings  School 

Public  High  School 

East  Technical  High  School 

West  Technical  High  School 

Columbus  Trades  School 

Public  High  Schools 


.do.. 


.do., 
.do. 
.do.. 


Central  High  School.. 


Public  High  School. 

do 

do 


.do.. 


Benson  Technical  High  School. 

Franklin  High  School 

0  iris'  Polytechnic  School 

Salem  Senior  Higli  School 

Public  High  School 

do 


Public  High  School 

do 

South  Side  High  School., 
Public  High  School 


.do.. 


Ellsworth- Cokeburg     Cooperative    Industrial 
School. 

Central  High  School 

Green  Street  i;'chool .-, 

C.  M.  Schwab  Industrial  School , 


John  M.  Shoe. 
Frank  F.  Prederick. 
Robert  0.  Beebe. 


8.  S.  Edmands. 

Samnel  ElDg . 
William  B.  Kampral 
WUliam  W.  Miller. 
Elmer  8.  Pierce. 
CUfford  McNaagbt 


kth. 


Digiti 


Do. 

Mary  E.  Buckley. 
F.  H.  Brown- 
Joseph  J.  Eaton. 


F.  H.  HaUinbcch. 


L.  W.  Mackinoon. 

C.  J.  Bowman. 
E.  L.  Martin. 
H.  R.  Smith. 
W.  P.  Kouts. 
Charles  H.  Uto. 

E.  W.  Roshart. 
J.  C.  Hambleton. 

F.  M.  Shelton. 
E.  W.  Meyers. 

D.  E.  Shaffer. 
C.  E.  McCorkle. 
R.  M.  Frani. 


C.  E.  Paul 


Nelson  A.  But* 
Stanley  A.  ZweibeL 
James  R.  Barton. 
Margaret  Hayes. 
H.  A.  Allaight. 
Samuel  Clark. 

E.  L.  Bowman. 
Gary  Roddy. 
RotUiey  S.  Bract. 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 

Z.  DIRECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADES  ARE  TAUGHT-Continoed. 


Location. 


PENNSYLVANIA— « 


Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Locust  Gap 

N«w  Kensington, 
inuiadelphia 

Do •. 

Do 

rutsburgh 


Do 

Reading. 

Scran  ton 

Washington.. 
WUliamson.. 
WQmerding. . 
York 


FOBTO  RICO. 


San  Joan.., 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Providenoe.. 
Do 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Eloux  Falls.. 


Memphis.. 


Arlington.... 

Austin 

Corsicana.... 

El  Paso 

Port  Arthur., 

San  Antonio. 

Do 


Hampton.. 
Richmond. 


VASHINGTOK. 


Evewtt.... 
Pullman..., 
Seattle 

Do 

Do 

6n<^omish. 
Spokane... 

Do 

Do 

Tacoma 


▼EST  VIRGINIA. 


Institute. 


Menomonie 

Milwaukee 

Do 

Apple  ton 

Beaver  Dam.... 

Bcloit 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Cudahy 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac... 
Grand  Rapids.. 
Green  Bay 


Johnstown  Vocational  School 

Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  S  chool '. 

PubUc  High  School 

Mount  Carmol  Township  Vocational  School 

Public  High  School 

Franklin  Institute  of  Mechanic  Arts 

Philadelphia  Trades  School 

Philadelphia  Textile  School 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  School  of  Ap- 
plied Industries. 

Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School 

Cedar  Street  Industrial  SchooL 

The  O.  S.  Johnson  School *. 

Public  High  School 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades . . . . 

Trades  School  for  Boys. 

Public  High  School 


San  Juan  Technical  and  Vocational  School. 


Technical  High  School 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 


Public  High  School. 


Memphis  Vocational  School. 


Orubbs  Vocational  College. 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 
Fred  Douglas  High  School. 

Public  High  School 

do 

Douglass  High  School 

Main  Avenue  High  School. 


Hampton  Institute,  Trades  School  (colored).. 
Virginia  Mechanics  Institute 


Public  High  School,  Vocational  School. 

State  College 

Broadway  High  School 

Queen  Anne  High  School 

Seattle  Engineering  School  (Inc.) 

Public  High  School 

North  Central  High  School. 

Modem  Automobile  Schools 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  High  School 

Ltocoha  High  School 


West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  (colored). 


Stout  Institute 

Boys'  Technical  High  School.. 

Trades  School  for  Gn-ls , 

Vocational  School 

.....do 

do 

do , 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

do 

....do 


Arthur  F.  Payne. 
WiUiam  Mellor. 
I.  C.  White. 
P.  L.  Donohoe. 
J.  A.  Miller. 
William  H.  Thome. 
William  C.  Ash. 
E.  W.  France. 
Clifford  B.  Connelley. 

Mary  B.  Breed. 
J.  Lehn  Kreider. 
Robert  B.  Keller. 
George  C.  Donsoo* 
Harry  S.  Bittine. 
J.  A.  Broedhead. 
Lewis  G.  Crater. 


Herman  Hjorth. 


Frederic  W.  Putnam. 
£.  G.  Radeke. 


Paul  W.  Gawne. 


John  W.  Curtis. 


Frank  P.  Hall. 
E.  E.  Bramletti. 
G.  W.  Jackson. 
W.  A.  Burk. 
T.  A.  Butler. 
Thos.  P.  HoUey. 
U.  H.  Ryan. 


H.  J.  DcYarmett. 
Frank  W.  Duke. 


A.  A.  Kestor. 
Frank  O.  Kreager. 
H.  W.  MulhoUan. 
Charles  McMabney. 
S.  V.  Bryant. 
William  Sh^nmin. 
A.  H.  Benefiel. 
C.  H.  Me^ser. 
Claude  N.  Cross. 
Charles  T.  Miller. 


Byrd  Prillerman, 


L.  D.  Harvey. 
James  A.  Cox. 
Ora  Blanchard. 
William  F.  Faulkes 
John  Lund. 
A.  G.  McCreary. 
A.  B.  Curtis. 
William  Rasche. 
riinili  I  rtfiirrliiig 
F.  L.  McAJear 
L.  HaywT 
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3.  DHWCrORB  OV  SCHOOLS  Dl  WHICH  TBADSB  AHX  T)»XOHV--OntiiitKd. 


LocfttioiL. 

Tiwl-ltfrtjjif", 

DfflBCtW. 

w  iscoNSzx— contiimad. 
Janesvlllc 

Voostf  onal  SehODL 

C  F.  Hflt 

Kpiio«:ha 

do 

E.  F  Raitdstt 

T>a  ('ru<se  ............. 

.  ..  do      

Madi-on 

do 

Manitowoc.... .......... 

do 

W  F  Weisend 

Marinette 

do 

J.  B.  Frrtts 

Marshncid 

do 

Jfcrasha » 

do 

Mpnotnooie........ 

do 

Fred  Corran 

Milwaukee 

Neenah 

do :. 

do 

R.  L;Cooley. 

O^hkosh 

Racine 

.30 * " 

do 

L.  P.  WMtWHUb. 
T.  8.  ReeK. 

Rhinelmnder 

do 

W  P  ColbRm 

Sheboyean 

do 

L.  R.  Etsis 

South  Milwaokee 

do 

G.  H.  Hhart. 
J.  W.  Paul. 

Stevens  Point 

Superior 

do - 

do r. 

Two  Rivers 

do    

W.  T.  Darltag. 
C.  0.  MulderT 

Wausau 

do 

do 

Waukesha. 

Q.  F.  Loomis: 

Wert  Aills 

do 

L.  A.  Crocker. 

WTOMDia. 

Douelas 

• 

0.  C.  SvrtfTtng. 
J.  A.  Raitt. 

Lander.....  ••*. 

Fremont  County  Vocational  High  School 

4.  DIRECTORS  OF  TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  Intended  to  include  In  this  list  those  schools,  public  and  private,  which  ofTer  one  or  more  courses 
day  or  evening  for  the  benefit  of  students,  male  or  fMnole,  wfaosMik,  by  mefuis  of  these  cour^jes,  to  prepen 
themselves  for  useful  emplo>'ment  or  for  promotion  in  their  present  employment,  Including  srfioois  oiler- 
Ing  cooperative  or  part-time  classes,  in  which  employed  persons  attend  school  a  certain  niunbcr  of  hours 
per  week  during  working  houis,  or  alternate  between  school  and  employment. 


Location. 

lasiiUitioii. 

Director. 

ARIZOKA. 

Phoenix 

Union  High  School 

Lsadore  Colodny. 
Clam  L.  Alden. 

Winslow 

Continuation  School 

CALTTOKKIA. 

Los  Angeles. ,..,...,.... 

Jefferson  High  School 

Thoo.  Fulton. 

I'o 

Lincoln  High  5k;hool 

Etbel  Peitjy  -\Jidras. 

Stockton 

PubUc  Evening  High  Sdiooi 

Nod  H.  Garrison. 

COLORADO. 

X*cnvcr 

Evening^  Vocational  nigti  Scfiool..... 

Jfdm  B.  Garvtn 

CONNECITOUT. 
Hartford 

Continuatton  School......... 

William  C.  Hoi  den. 

Now  Britain... ...,•.,.. 

Vocational  High  School 

Everett  D.  Packard. 

New  Haven 

Boardroan  Appn^ntlce  Shops .- 

Putnam  Trade  School •..........•••••.. 

Frank  K.  Lawrence . 

Putnam .•••... 

A.  S.  Boynton. 
Edward  H .  Snow. 

1  0 

Public  Hif'h  School 

Soiit  hinKton ..».. 

Continuation  School............................ 

B*  D.  I'ecormier. 

Watorbury....,, ,,„..,. 

dp 

J  D.  MacCohatd. 

Jo 

Continuation  School  for  Machine-Shop  Appren- 
Liees. 

Central  High  School 

John  J   OTonxkell. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLT7UBIA. 

Washington............. 

K   W   LAPBTence. 

GKOROIA. 

Savannah •••.•.. 

Charles  M.  Gr»y, 
Walter  R.  Sldftn. 

IDAHO. 

Pocatello..  ..—•••— ^. 

PoUHc  BQgb'&iLuul  (oooperstlve  oocix8() „ 
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4.  DIBBCraBS  OF  TBAO&  GON(EINCA.'raON  aCHOd/S^-^Sontimwd, 


Location. 


rhicago .  Gommerdal  Continuation  School,  210  Wast  W*- 

bash  Avenue. 

Do .^.^...-^  Lane  Technical  Hi^  Sdiool ^..^, 

lo Harrison  TechnicalHlrfi  School 

I  o Crane  Technical  Hij»h  School 

La  Salle La  Salle- Peru  Township  High  School 

M-  hne CcntlBuatiflD  School 

Rockford do 


EvansviUe... 

T>o 

Fort  Wayne. 

Do.  .... 
Richmond... 
South  Bend. . 
TeiTB  Haut«.. 


LouisTille. 


LOUISIAITA. 

New  Orleans 


Auburn.. 

Bath 

Portland. 


MASTUkSD. 


Frederick. 
Do.... 


ifASSAcnusKica. 


Altleboro.....^.., 

Beverly ^-^.^ 

Boston .„^^.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge...^...., 
Chicopee.  ^..^^^^, 

Everett , 

Fall  River 

Fremingbam. . .  ^., 

Holyoke , 

Lawrence ^^^ 

Lowell .... 

New  Bedford . .  .^., 

Newton 

Kortb  AttlebcHTo... 

Qaincy < 

Somerville.  ...^...., 

SpringAdd , 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Weslfleld 

Worcester.......... 


MICHIGAN. 


Calumet.... 

Detroit 

Kalamazoo.. 
Lansing...... 


Do.: 

Saginaw  Wvt  Side.. 


lOnneapoUs. . 
Do.. 


Central  High  School 

Public  Evening  High  School 

Fort  Wayne  Voea^tonal  School 

Continuaaon  School , 

PubUe  Hiflh  Sobool ,.., 

nwn^jnT;Viq5m  %»hffri 

Vocational  School  tat.  Men  and  B«yB*. 


Continuation  School  for  Oltli. 


T.  T.  Nicholls  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Shoe  and  Leather  Night  School . . . 
Bailey  Industrial  Evening  School. 
Puhlifi  High  School 


Night  School  for  Boys.. 
Night  School  for  Oirls.. 


Evening  Industrial  School  < men) 

— do 

Continuation  School 

EvenlngTrade  School  (men) 

North  Bcnnet  Street  Industrial  School. 

Trade  School  for  fiiris 

Evening  Industrial  School  (izran) 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do., 


Evening  Vocational  Scho  )l  (men). 
Listnal  Schoo  rac  n ) . . 
atlonal  Schoo  men) , 
astrtal  School  Cmcti).. 
stional  School  (men). 
ustrial  School  (men). . 


Bttional  School  (men), 
jstrial  School  (men) . . 


Evening  Trade  School  (men).. 
do , 


Public  Vocational  School 

Cass  Technical  High  Continuation  School 

Continuation  School 

Vocational  Cooperative  Course.   Public  High 
School. 

Public  High  School  (cooperaUve<«nrse) 

Arthnr  Hill  Trade  School 


William  A.  Allen. 

William  T.  Bogan. 
Prmk  L.  Morse. 
William  J.  Bartholt 
T.  J.  McCormack. 
Tnunan  N.  Jonei. 
H.  A.  Taveiva. 


John  H.  Peters. 
John  Peters. 
Waher  B.  Oordoiu 

Do. 
PhihpC.Moltaff. 
H.  M.  Anptomaik. 
Herbert  BiifiSS. 


EthelM.  LoveU. 


Rita  Johnson. 


H.  H.  Randall. 
Charles  H.  Watson. 
Stephen  £.  Patrick. 


Roger  Harley. 
Edith  Thomas. 


Lewis  A.  Palw. 

Edgar  A.  Wlnterf. 

Owen  D.  Evans. 

William  C.  Crawford. 

George  C.  Greener. 

Florence  E.  LeR<l  better. 

Charles  M.  Heriihy. 

John  C.  Gray. 

J.  Henry  Clagp. 

Hector  L.  BeiLsle. 

Ernest  W.  Follmvs. 

RtissHI  B.  Leonard. 

Timothy  J.  Dovle. 

Thomas  F.  Fisbt^'. 

Arthur  S.  .\llen. 

Mii'haoi  W.  Murray. 

Robert  J.  FuIKt. 

Albert  J.  Barbour. 

Harry  L.  Jones. 

George  A.  Hurri(i|fe  fnctiui^^ 

Heiu-y  W.  iiarrub.  ^''- 

WilUam  D.  Parkinson. 

Burton  A.  Prlnee. 

Albert  J.  Jameson. 


Harold  Diemer. 
E.  G.  Allen. 
C.  O.  WeniceL 
E.  M.  HalL 

Da 
Charles  A.  Uaohr 


Central  High  School 

Dunwoody  Institute  School. 


./  C.  A.  ^ppaoD. 
i  H.  W.  KaveL 
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XXrV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 

4.  DIRECTORS  OF  TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS-^Continued, 


Location 


Kansas  City.. 

Do 

St.  Louis 


MONTANA. 

Kalispell 


NEW  HAMPSHUK. 

Berlin 


NEW  JESSET. 


Bloomfleld 

Newark 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

MiQotoIa 

Taterson 

Do 

Perth  Amboy. 

West  Orange. . 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Durham 


Biicyrus... 
Cleveland., 

Do 

Columbus. , 
Warren 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown 

Do 

Avoca 

Bangor 

Bethlehem , 

Do 

Do 

Boyertown 

Dickson 

Easton 

Do 

East  Pittsburgh., 
Ellsworth 


Erie 

Fleetwood . . 
Glass  port... 
Hazleton — 
IIomcst<»ad.. 

Jcannett 

Johnstown.. 
Do 


Lebanon 

Atlas 

Milton 

Peckvillo 

Perkasie 

Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh... 


Readinp 

8haraokin 

I>o 

Simpson 

Boudorton 

Taylor 

Trovorton 

Hanover  Township,  Lu- 

leme  County. 
Wilkes-Barre 


Lincoln  High  School 

Jane  Hayes  Gates  Institute. 
Central  High  School 


Flathead  County  High  School.. 


Burgess  Memorial  School., 


Essex  County  Vocational  School  for  Oirls 

Bergen  Street  Evening  High  School 

East  Side  Evening  Hieh  School 

Evening  Vocational  School 

Girls' Vocational  School 

Newark  Technical  School 

Atlantic  County  Vocational  School  of  Agriculture 

Public  High  School  (cooperative  course) 

Public  Evening  Hirfi  School 

Middlesex  County  Evening  \'ocatianal  School 

No.  2. 
Essex  County  Vocational  School 


Public  High  School. 


Part  Time  School 

East  Technical  Night  School. 
West  Technical  High  School. 

Trade  School 

Public  Evening  School 


Continuation  School  (girls).. 
Continuation  School  (boys) . 

Continuation  School 

do.. 


Public  High  School 

Central  Continuation  School 

Franklin  Continuation  School 

Continuation  School 

Washington  Continuation  School 

Wilson  Township  Continuation  School 

Public  School  District 

Casino  Technical  Night  School 

Ellsworth-Cokeburg     Cooperative     Industrial 

School. 
Continuation  School 

do. 

do. 


.do.. 


C.  M.  Schwab  Industrial  School 

Fourth  Street  Continuation  School 

Vocational  Evening  School 

Public  High  School  (cooperative  industrial 
course). 

Continuation  School 

Mount  Carmel  Township  Continuation  School.., 

Continuation  School 

Blakely  Boro  Continuation  School 

Perkasio  Borough  Public  School 

The  Franklin  Institute  School  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  School  of  Ap- 
plied Industries. 

Continuation  Schools— Jimior  High 

McKinley  Continuation  School,  Coal  Towusliip.. 

Continuation  School 

Fell  Township  Continuation  School 

Continuation  School 

....do 

Zesbe  Township  Continuation  School 

Hanover  Township  Vocational  Evening  School.. 

Hanover  Township  Continuation  School.  .••••.•|  Philip  J.  McOabt^ 

Digitized  by  V^jOOQIC 


W.  T.  White. 
Helen  Glea.soD. 
Chester  B.  Curtis. 


F.  O,  RandalL 


H.  L.  Moors. 


Robert  O.  Beebe. 
Morris  Bamberger. 
EU  Pickwick,  jr. 
James  E.  Dougan. 
Mildred  E.  D^let. 
Daniel  R.  Hodgdon. 
Francis  O.  StoekbrldfiL 
W.  H.  Kortrlght 
John  Shute. 
John  M.  Shoe. 

Robert  O.  Beebe. 


Maude  F.  Rogers. 


O.  F.  Klinefelter. 
A.  R.  Roethlisbernt. 
E.  W.  Boshart. 
J.  C.  HambletoD. 
Victor  Geiger. 


Sophia  Richards. 
R.  N.  Neeley. 
Veronica  Boylan. 
Mrs.  Adele  Landis. 
Stanley  A.  ZweibeL 
Martha  Stroman. 
Maude  R.  GUlett. 
Mrs.  Martha  P.  SloqaktB. 
Margaret  Hayes. 
Wlllard  Osterstock. 
Mrs.  Adeline  Cobb. 
C.  R.  Dooley. 
Samuel  Clark. 

E.  L.  Bowman. 
Lizzie  A.  Walmer. 
John  S.  Hart. 
Gary  Roddy. 
Roaney  S.  Brace. 
Earl  Ramsey. 
Arthur  F.  Payne. 
Do. 

A.  P.  Mark. 
P.  U  Donohoe. 
Carl  L.  Mlllward. 
H.  B.  Anthony. 
Mrs.  Reba  Moyer. 
Louis  C.  Robinson. 
CUfford  B.  Connellcy. 

Caroline  M.  Reedy. 
M.  J.  Concozmon. 
William  F.  Grow. 
Miss  Marie  Mooty. 
Mrs.  Reba  Moyer. 
W.  S.  RobhisoD. 
John  G.  Forsythe. 
Patrick  Shovlin. 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 
4.  DIRECTORS  OF  TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS-Continued. 


LocaUon. 

Institution^., 

Director. 

PENN'  S  YL  VANIA— con. 

WiUiarasport 

Williamsport  Continuation  School 

Mrs.  Mabel  C.  T^irncr.   . 

Continuation  School,  Market  Street 

Charles  F   KAiiffmAn 

lio 

do 

Blanche  E.  Spahr. 
W.  G.  Fishel.^ 

Do 

Continuation  School,  Burrowes  Building 

do 

Do 

Marguerite  A.  Kleinfelter. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 

E.  G.  Radeko. 

TENNESSEE. 

Vocational  Continuation  School 

John  W.  Curtis. 

TEJtAS. 

Corskrana ..•.,.. 

Fred  Douglas  High  School ....•.•.•.... 

0.  W.  Jacksoiu 

El  Paso 

PubUc  High  School 

do 

J.  A.  Gilkcy. 
T.  A.  Butler. 

•  Port  Arthur 

San  Antonio 

Main  Ayf.nu*  High  8rhoo'.  .....a.............^. 

L.  W.  Fox. 

VERMONT. 

Springfield 

Public  High  School  (cooperative  course) 

W.  H.  Worden. 

YKOINIA, 

Newport  News. 

Public  Night  School  (cooperating  with  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  5ry  Dock  Co.). 

C.  Guy  Via. 

WASHIHGTON. 

Seattle 

Broadway  Evening  High  School 

A.  L.  Brown. 

Do 

Seattle  Engineering  School  (Inc.) 

8.  V.  Bryant. 
Ernest  E.  Greeno. 

Spokane 

North  Central  Evening  School 

WISCONSIN.* 

M  enom  inie 

Vocational  School  (Stout  Institute) 

F.  L.  Curran. 

6.  CORPORATION  SCHOOLS. 

.This  list  contains  the  names  of  corporations  maintaining  schools,  educ-atlonal  departments,  or  special 
classes  for  employees.  In  some  cases  educational  work  has  been  temporarily  discon  tinned  during  the  war. 


Prespott 

Winslow 

A.*  T.  *  S.  F.  Ry.  Apprentice  School 

do 

CAUrOBNU. 

Bakerfield...: 

Needles 

A.  T..  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Apprentice  School 

do 

Richmond 

do 

Sacramento            ... 

g  T^  «_  "»^--,  Apprentice  School 

8an  Bernardino......... 

A                       Ry.  Apprentice  School..... 

San  Franrisco  .......... 

S.                     icy  School 

Do 

S.                     nination  Car 

Do 

8.                     e  Work  School 

Do 

St                      0 

Do 

Vi                     evada  National  Bank 

West  Oakland     .  .--..- 

8.                     DgCar  Chefs'  School 

COLORADO. 

Dfover 

Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 

A.  T.  6t  S.  F.  Ry.  Apprentice  School 

LaJuDta 

Pueblo. 

do 

C.  W.  Andrews. 
C.  \V.  Smith. 


C.  W.  Smith. 

Do 
A.  A.  Klein. 
George  McCormick. 
C.  B.  Falkenijtein. 

E.  L.  Kins. 
WllliamNichols. 
T.  C.  Edwards. 
R.  C.  Warner. 

F.  L.  Lipman. 
Allan  Pollock. 


Robert  B.  Jionney, 
H.  V.  Kistler. 
Do. 


>  See  also  list  of  "Vocational  Schools,"  p.  165. 
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&  COBPORATION  SCHOOLS^-CaotiBVM. 


Location. 

Director  of  ««tMadon^ 
acUviUes. 

OONNECnCXTT. 

Bridgeport 

Remlnaton  Arms  UiUob  MetaUIcGtftridfB  Ca . . 
BiltDD  Ifachine  Tool  Co. 

Arthur  W.  LoBocot 
A.  J.  Cummings. 
Ernest  E.  Fowler. 
Henry  C.  Link, 

fio^:..:::...;;:.. 

Pratt  <&  Whitney  Go .«....• 

New  Haven •«•.... 

WinchefitArRApARling  Arm^iOo ..,„,,---   - 

OEOBGU. 

Atlanta 

Southern  BeUTelephaOA&TMetmph  Co 

Kendall  Wcisiger. 

ILUNOIS. 

Chicago 

AddressqgraphCo.. „ 

Chicago  Central  Station  Institute '        

H.  N  Fellows. 

Do 

Ferd  R  Jenkixu. 

Do 

Lakeside  Press,  School  for  Apprentices 

E.  B.  Sheldon. 

Do 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co 

E.  P.  Marum. 

Do 

Swift  A' Co. _ 

Western  Electric  Go. .    .. 

I.  L.  Roberts. 

Do 

J.  W  Diets. 

Do 

Western  Electric  Ca  Works  Training  Depart- 
ment. 

Western  Electric  Co.  Installation  Methods  De- 
partment. 

Wilson  &  Co 

J.  J.  Garvey. 
W.  A.  Titus. 

Do 

Do 

Miss  Delos  JamM, 

Granite  City 

Commonwealth  Sled  Co .••«^. 

L.  W.  Oeorgp. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

KHLfllTACo „ 

W.  A.  CapertoB. 
W.  L.  ^£dl«. 

Misliawaka 

IOWA. 

Clinton 

CartiiLumbw-  <Ic  Jfillwcrk  Co 

B.  J.  Curtis. 

Fort  Madison T.... 

A.,  T.  &.S.  F.  Ry.  Apprentfoo  School 

H.  J.  PoepsaL 

KANSAS. 

Argentine  

A.,  T.  AS.  F.  Ry.  Apprentke School 

T-.  R.  Linn. 

....'.do .'...." 

H.  B.  Gephardt. 
.\rthnr  Irrtnr. 
C  J.  McGregor. 
R.  E  Lowis. 

Chanute '..,. 

do 

Dodge  City 

Nowi^^n  

!!!!*do!!!!I!"!r""!"!!!I"!!ri!!imni!.*!!!'"* 

do 

D.  C.  Davis. 

Do 

A.,  T.  AS.  P.  Hv.  Systein 

Prank  W.  Thim— 

Wellington 

A.,  T.  AS.  P.  Ry.  Apprentice  School 

A.  C.  GoodaU. 

MAINE. 

Bangor 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Co 

C.  K.  Hatfidd. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co. . . 

^ottglass  Bumitt. 

MASSACHUaBTTa. 

Boston. 

New  England  Telephone  St  Telegraph  Co 

Dennison  Manufacturhig  Co 

Edmund  W.  Looftlay. 
C.  E.  Shaw. 

Framingham 

JIICHIQAN. 

Detroit „ 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Ca,  Sales  Depart- 

C. P.  Staubach. 

Do ^ 

ment. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co..  Manuiaoturing 
Department. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Service  De- 
jmrtment. 

Packard  Motor  Car  C^.,  Teohnioal  Ser\ice  De- 
partment. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Truck  Department 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Motor  Carriage  Depart- 

W. }.  Kllpatrick. 

Do 

C.  D.  Stovens. 

F.  C.  Bsnkv.. 

Do 

S.  3.  M^thow. 

Do 

D.  C.  Prentiss. 

I8hi>eining 

Midland 

ment. 

Cleveland-riifls  Iron  Co « „ 

Dow  Chemical  Co 

C  S.  Stevenson. 
WUIis  H.  Clark. 

1  Bureau  of  education  for  Common  wealth  Edison  Co.,  Federal  Sign  System,  lUiBOJa 
Co..  Middle  West  UtiliUes  Co.,  Puhllo  Serrioe  Go.»  of  Northtm  Jllino£. 


Nof^hMi  UtfttM 
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S.  CORPORATION  8C&OOi^&-0aDtiim«L 


TjOoatSoik 


CorpontioB. 


Director  of  educational 
activities. 


NEW  JCBSET. 


Elizabethport... 

Newark ,. 

Pafsaic 

Trenton 

West  Uoboken.. 


mnr  mbxioo. 

Albuquerque 

BfUn 

Clo  i^ 

Peminff «-- 

Las  Veeas.... ...... 

Ratcn 

SaDMardal 


NEW  YOBS. 


Po.. 
Po., 
Po. 
Po., 
Po.. 
To., 
Po.. 

Po. 


Klo^ara  Falls. 

Schenectady.. 

Do........ 


Akron. ...... 

ClevelMid.... 

I'ayton 

Middletown.. 
Yoiingstown . 


•  PKNNSYLVARIA. 


Ambridge 

East  Pittsburgh.. 


ho.. 


Do 

Bllswortli. 

Harrisborg. 

L«ter 

PhJladelphJa... 

Do..  

Do , 


Singer  Manufacturing  Co , . 

Prudentiannsiutmce  Co.  of  America., 

Brighton  Mills , 

Thomas  Mad  dock's  Sons  Co 

Scbwarfonbach  Huber  Co — 


A.,  T.  &  8.  F.  Ry.  Apprentice  School . 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Bnflalo 

New  York aty... 

Do 

Do .•.-..-..• 

Do 

Do 

Po 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do..... 

Do 

Po 

Po 

Do 


LartdnCo 

American  Hiard  Rubber  Co 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  > 

Coe-Mortimer  Co 

Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York 

Equitable  UfeA69urMioeSodety  of  U.S 

W.  R.  GraceA  Co ^ 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 

Jones  <Jf  Baker,  Office  Work  School 

Jones  &  Baker,  School  for  Salesmen 

R.  H.  Macy  <fe  Co 

Now  York  Edison  Co. ,  Educational  Committee . . 

New  York  Edison  Co. ,  Technical  School 

New  York  Edison  Co.,  Account  inp  School 

New  York  Edison  C^.,  Commercial  Pepertnifnt, 
Bureau  of  Education. 

New  York  Edison  Co. ,  Oomraerdal  School 

New  York  TelophoneCo 

Tabulating  Machine  Co 

Texas  Co *.... 

Western  ElecrticCo.,  Engineering  Department . , 

Western  Electric  Co.,  General  Sales  I  eportment . 

We«tem  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Traffic  Depart- 
ment. « 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Technical  correspondence 
courses. 

SpirellaCo 

American  Locomotive  Co 

General  Electric  Co.,  Educational  Committee . . . 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 

Warner  dc  SwaseyCo 

National  Cash  Register  Co 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co 

Yoangstown  Sheet  4i  Tube  Co . 


A  merlcan  Bridge  Co 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co., 

Electric  Works. 
Westinghouse  Electric  A  Manufacturing  Co., 

Machine  Works. 

Casino  Technical  Night  School 

Ellsworth  CoUieriesCo 

EUIott-Fi.sher  Co 

Westlxighouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co 

Atlantic  Refining  Co , 

Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania 

Central  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia 


R.  E.  von  i.ehn. 
Kred  W.  T  i^ney. 
Elizabeth  W.  McKee. 
Oliver  C.  Short. 
H.  E.  Viola. 


G.  T.  Potor^inn. 
A.  J.  NirJiol^. 
D.  R.  Tslos. 
A.  J.  Xich'Us. 
n.  p.  Leister. 

Do. 
A.  J.  Nichols 


IT.  E.  PiifTer. 
Ilerraan  L.  Enijstroni, 
Karl  W.  Water.<;on. 
Myron  S.  ITazcn. 
William  D.  Kelley. 
WUIiara  Alexander. 
Paul  C.  TTolier. 
A.  de  Wilde,  jr. 
Gertmdc  B.  Thayer. 
P.  I.  Ponahue. 
A.  S.  I'onaldson. 
M.  F.  Majjalhaes. 
F.  C.  Stockwell. 
John  T.  Madden. 
F.  C.  Henderschott. 


E.  G.  Grandstaff. 
J.  L.  Turner. 
Pierre  Bontecou. 
L.  n.C.inflrld. 
W.  E.  Wickrndcn. 

F.  B.  Glftuvnn. 
W.  N.  Fashljaugh. 

Louis  McKisick. 

W.  W.  Kincald. 
Louis  L.  I*ark. 
E.  B.  Merriam. 


H.  T.  Waller. 
Kenneth  W.  Reed. 
L.  A.  Lampman. 
A.J.  Dealt  V. 
George  B.  f'out. 


J.  E.  Banks. 
C.  R.  Doo»Gy.» 

R.  F.  Carey. 

C.  R.  Doolev.' 
E.  E.  B^h'. 
W.  R.  Btuich. 
R.  F.  Carey. 
John  D.  Gfn. 
J.  C.  Lynch. 
William  Y.  Conrad. 


'  The  Amerieni  l^lefrtione  A  Tolegraph  Co.  snd  associated  companies, 
ntintain  training  departments  and  schools  for  the  vocational  training  of 
important  dtlei  of  tbe  oountry. 


comprisinp  the  Hell  f^y^tem^ 
their  employees  in  all  of  the 


^  J  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  sdiools  are  maintained  at  the  larger  offices  oi  the  company  in  ynicticaily 
•ndtles  of  hnportanoe  in  the  United  States. 
UtaHU  m  mve;  C  8.  Coler,  aoClnr  director.  -— ^ 
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XXIV. — ^Vocational  Education — Continued. 

6.  corporation  BCHOOL&-Contlimed. 


Location. 

Corporati(m. 

Director  of  edacaUoml 
aotiviUes. 

PENNSYLVAJIIA— COntd. 

Philadelphia , 

Henry  Disston  it  Sons 

A.  S.  Carter. 

liidvale  Steel  Co 1.1 

Ed  8.  Cobaugh. 
Williiiiirx  "R,  Ttunham 

Pittsburgh 

A.M.  ByersCo 

Do!?. ::::::.:;:::: 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.t 

John  McLeod. 

Do 

Mesta  Machine  Co 

Frederick  W.  Hyle. 
Cecil  G.  Rice. 

Do 

Pittsburgh  Railways  Co 

Do 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co 

8.  F.  McKee,  S.  J.  Welch. 

Do 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  C-o  

R.  0.  Yearick. 

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

Greenville. 

Vlctor-Monaghan  Mills.-.. 

L.  P.  Hollis, 

TEXAS. 

Amarillo 

Brown  wood      ... 

A.,T.  &S.  F.  Ry.  Apprentice  School 

do      

E.  W.  Blinn. 
K  L.  Elliott. 

Cleburne....  •••■••  ...... 

do 

8.  D.  Heyward. 
K.  L.  Elliott. 

Galveston. 

do 

Bilsbee 

do 

Do. 

Slaton 

do 

E.  W.  Blinn. 

Temple    

do 

K.  L.  Elliott. 

6.  SCHOOLS  OF  HOROLOGY. 


Location, 

Institution. 

Director. 

CALIFOENIA. 

Bah  Francisco, .,.,,--  ^  -  - 

HUes  Watchmaking  and  Engraving  School,  717 
Market  Street. 

C.  0.  Hiles. 

INDIANA. 

Attica 

De  Selms  Watch  School,  293  Perry  Street 

Omar  C.  De  Selms. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

Chicago  School  of  Watchmaking,  59  East  Van 

Thomas  Sweazey. 

Peoria 

Buren  Street. 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  School  of  Horol- 
ogy. 

A.  T.  Westlaka. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Waltham  

Waltham  Horological  School 

Eugene  H.  Swain. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul 

Stone  School  of  Watchmaking,  597  Wabasha 
Street. 

Fred  G.  Ohm. 

MISSOURI. 

• 

Kansas  City 

Stuhl's  Institute  of  Watchmaking,  Jewelry  Man- 
ufacturing, and  Engraving,  Altman  Building. 
St.  Louis  Watchmaking   School,  6815  Easton 

A.  C.  Stuhl. 

Bt.  Louis 

R.  Jaegermann. 

PENNSYLVANU. 

Avenue. 

LaQ(.*aster 

Bowman  Tecrhnioal  School,  Duke  and  Chestnut 

Streets. 
Lancaster  School  of  Watchmaking,  Commerce 

Building. 
Philadelphia  College  of  Horology,  Broad  and 

Somerset  Streets. 

John  J.  Bowman. 

Do 

Q.  Edward  Fleisher. 

Philadelphia 

Arthur  T.  Johnson. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 

Drexler  School  of  Watchmaking,  University 

Building. 
Wisconsin  Institute  of  Horology,  Stroh  Building. 

John  Drexlerr 

Do 

F.  A.  Thomas. 

»  A  school  for  salesmen  is  maintained  at  Pittsburgh;  schools  for  apprentices  at  the  New  Castle  J[)uqtM8nii 
Homestead,  Farrell.  and  Ohio  works;  and  a  school  for  engineering  graduates  at  the  Duquesd^  Homestead, 
Ohio,  and  Edgar  Thomson  works. 
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XXV. — SUPBRINTENDENTS   OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BuND. 


Locatioo. 


Name  of  institution. 


Superintendent  or  prin- 
dpel. 


Tilkdesa,  Ala 

Do 

Llitle  Rock.  Ark 

Do 

Berkeley,  Cal 

8an  Fraddsoo  0^26  Call- 

fornia  St.),  Cal 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo — 
Hartford,  Conn 

Do 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 

Do , 

Macon,  Qa , 

Do r. 

Gooding,  Idaho , 

Chicago,  ni , 

-JacksonriUe,  111 

faxlianapolis,  Ind , 

Vlntoa,iowa. , 

KaDsasCity,Kans 

Louisville,  K7 

Do 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Portland.Me 

OTerlea,Md 

Do 

Watertown,  Mass 


Detroit,  MIrh 

Lansing,  Mich 

Baglnaw.Mich 

Faribault.  Minn 

Jackson.  Miss 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Boulder,  Mont 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J , 

Newark,  N.  J 

Eommlt,  N  J 


Afemoeordo,  N.  Mex , 

Batav&,N.  Y 

Brooklyn  (84th   St.   and 

l3Ui  Ave.),  N.  Y. 
New    York    (University 

Ave.),  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do. 


PrinceBay,  N.  Y.. 

Bakfigh,N.  C 

Do 

Bathgate.  N.  Dak.. 
CincinnatL  Ohfo. . . 

Ctevetand,  Ohio 

(\)h2mbus,  Ohio.... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Mnskteee,  Okla.... 

T»ft,0kla 

Satem,  Oreg 

Overbnx*,  Pa 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cedar  Springs,  S.  C, 
Do 


Gary,  8.  Dak 

NasAville^  Tenn.. 

Do 

Austin,  Tex 


Do 

Ofden,  Utah 

Newport  News,  Va.. 


Staunton,  Va 

Vancouver,  Wash. 
Ronmey,  w.  Va. . 

Jinesville,  Wis 

HUwaokee,  Wis.,. 
Badne,  Wis, 


Alabama  School  for  the  BItad 

Alabama  School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blhid.. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  BImd 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  (colored) 

California  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind 


Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  (dept.  of  trades) 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Ftorlda  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (colored). 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind  (ootored) 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Chicago  Public  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 

Indiana  School  lor  the  Blind 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blhid 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  (colored) 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf. . 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Detroit  Public  Schools  for  Blind 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind.. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blhid 

MLssissippl  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind.., 

Public  School  Classes  for  Blind 

international  Sunshine 'Society'  Department  for' 

the  BItod  (Arthur  Home). 

New  Mexico  Institute  for  tne  Blind 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 

International  Sunshine  Society,  Department  for 

the  Blind. 
Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind 


I 


New  York  Institute  for  the  Eclucation  of  the  Blind. 

Public  School  Classes  for  Blind  Children 

St.  Joseph's  Blind  Asylum 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 

Stote  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  (colored).. 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blhid 

Cinchinati  School  for  the  Blind 

Cleveland  Public  School  for  the  Blind 

Ohio  Stote  School  for  the  Blind 

Toledo  School  for  the  Blind 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blfaid 

Itistitute  for  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans  (colored).. 

Oregon  SUte  Schoo I  for  t he  B 1  ind. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 

the  Blind. 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind... 
South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
South  Caroliua  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

(colored). 

South  DakotarSchool  for  the  Blind , 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind , 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (colored ) 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored 

Youths. 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind 

Virghiia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blhid 

Children. 

Vhgbiia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blfaid 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 

West  Virghiia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blfaid 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blfaid , 

Day  School  for  the  Blfaid 

do 


F.  H.  Manning 

Do. 
John  H.  Hinemon. 
Jennie  C.  Jackson. 
L.  E.  Milligan. 
Ruth  Qufaian  Marks 

W.  K.  Areo. 
Gordon  Hicks. 
Charles  K  Fisher. 
A.  H.  Walker. 

Do. 
O.  F.  Oliphant 

Do. 
W.  E.  Tavlor. 
John  B.  Curtis. 
Robert  W.  Woolstco. 
George  S.  Wilson. 
George  D.  Eaton. 
Lee  Harrljion. 
Susan  B.  Merwln. 

Do. 
W.  W.  Bvnura. 
Millard  W.  Baldwin. 
John  F.  Bledsoe. 

Do. 
Edward  E.  AUeo. 

MUdred  Fletcher. 
C.  E.  Uohnes. 
Frank  0.  Putnam. 
James  J.  Dow. 
R.  S.  Curry. 
S.  M.  Green. 
H.  J.  Menzemer. 
N.  C.  Abbott. 
W.  F.  Babcock. 
Janet  G.  Patersoo. 
Belle  Harvey. 

R.  R.  Pratt. 
C.  A.  Hamilton. 
Maybolle  Peck. 

Sister  M  Bertrand. 

Edward  M.  Van  Clev*. 
Frances  E.  Moscrlp. 
Sister  M.  Augustine. 
John  T.  Alderman. 

A.  W.  Pegues, 

B.  P.  Chappie. 
Estella  Lawes. 
R.  B.  Irwhi. 

Charles  F.  F.  CampbeB. 
R.  B.  Irwfai. 

0.  W.  Stewart. 
J.  R.  Johnson. 
E.  T.  Moores. 
Olfai  H.  Burrltt. 

Thos.  S.  McA  tonoy. 
N.  F.  Walker. 
Do. 

Otis  O.  Rule. 

1.  8.  Wampler. 

Do. 
R.  E.  L.  Holland. 

E.  E.  Bramlotto. 
Frank  M.  Driggs. 
William  C.  BiUer. 

W.  A.  Bowles. 
Sadie  E.  Hall. 

F.  L.  Burden. 
J.  T.  Hooj 
Carrie  B, 
LydiaB* 
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1.  BTATE^  Bemoouk 


LocaUoo. 


M«B»Of  iBStitatiOB. 


Superiiitaidiot  or  priQ- 
dpaC 


Do 

Tucson,  Arte 

Little  Rook,  Ark. 

Do 

Berkeley,  C^... 

Colorado  Sprincf ,  Colo. 

Hartford,  Corny 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Do 

Do 

St.  AugusUao,  Ha 

Do ► 

CaveSprinf,  O*. 

Do 

Ooodinfr,  Idaho 

Jacksonville,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Council  Bluns,  Iow» . . . 

Olathe,  Kan« 

Danville,  Ky 

Do 

Baton  Rouee,  La.,.».. 

Portland,  Me 

Frederick,  Md 

Ov(rlea,Md. 

Beverly,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mast. . . . 

Randolph,  Mass 

Flint,  Mich 

Faribault,  Minn. 

Jackson,  Mi» 

Do 

Fulton,  Mo ,.. 

Do 

Bouldtr,  Mont 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Trenton,  N.J 

SanUFe.  N.  Max 

Albany,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 


Mak«»,N.Y 

New  York  (904  Lexing- 
ton Ave,),  N.  Y. 

New  York  (40-44  W.  llStti 
St.),  N.Y. 

New  York  (Fort  Wash- 
ington Ave.  and  W. 
163d  St.),  N.Y. 

Rochester,  Y.  N 

Rome.  N.Y 

Wt  stchestf  r,  N.  Y 


Morgan  ton,  N.  C 

Ralfiph,  N.C 

D,  vils  Lake.  N.  Dak.. 

Coliunbos.  Ohio 

Sulphur,  Okla 

Taft,Okla. 


SiUrm,  Oree 

Philadelphia  (B  el  m  on  t 
and  Monument  Avee.), 

Philadelphia  (Mount 

Airy),  Pa. 
Pittsburgh     (Brookline), 


Bcmnton,  Pa. , 

SwissvaJe  (Edgewood 
i^ark),  Pfc 

Providence,  R.  I 

Cedar  Spring,  8.  a 

Do 


Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf 

Alahama  Sotiool  for  the  Negro  Dea/and  Blind 

Arizona  State  Sohool  for  the  Deaf 

Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Instttate. 

Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute  (oolored) 

California  Sohool  for  Deaf  and  ERind 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  ana  the  Blind 

American  School,  at  Hartford,  for  ttie  Deaf. 

Mystic  Ond  School  for  the  Deaf *. 

Cohunbialnstltotion  for  the  Deaf 

OallaudetC^legefortheDeafi 

Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf  > 

Florida  Sohool  for  the  Deafand  the  Blind 

Florida  Sohool  lor  the  Deafand  the  Blind  (oolored) 

Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf 

Georgia  Sdiool  for  the  Deaf  (colored) 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deafand  the  Bifaid 

Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf 

Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf. 

lovaSchool  for  the  Deaf 

Kansas  Sohool  for  the  Deaf. , 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf. 


Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf  (oolared) 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Maine  School  for  the  Deaf 

Maryland  State  School  for  the  Dfsf 

Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf. . 

New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  M^tes. .. . 

Clarke  School  fer  the  Deaf « 

Boston  School  for  the  Deaf 

Michigan  Sohool  f)or  the  Deaf ^.. 

Minnesota  Sohool  for  the  Deaf „. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institution  for  th»  Deaf  and  Dumb  (colored) . .  ^ . . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf 

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  (odored) 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf 

New  Jersey  Sohool  for  the  Deaf. 

New  Mexico  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dmnb 

Albany  Home  Sohool  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf. 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Im- 
proved Instruction  of  the  Deaf.* 

Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes. . , 

Association  for  the  Improved  Instxoctfon  of  Deaf 
Mutes.  3 

New  York  Evening  School  for  the  Deaf. 


New  York  Institution  for  the  Instroctlon  of  the 
Deafand  Dumb. 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mates.... 

Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutca 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instructioii 

of  Deaf  Mutes.' 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  (colored).. 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf _ 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf 

Institute  for  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans  (oolof«d).. 

Oregon  School  for  Deaf 

Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children 

Before  They  Are  of  School  Age. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deafand  Dumb. 

De  Paul  institute  for  Deaf  Mtttea' t,., 

Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instrue- 

tkm  of  the  Deaf  and  Dtmib. 

Rhode  Island  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deafand  the  BBnd. . 
Sooth  Oarottna  School  foe  the  Deafand  the  Blind 

(ooloted). 


P.  H.  leaning. 

Do. 
Howard  Griffin. 
Tliomas  P.  Clrrke. 
A.  M.  Msmn. 
L.  R.  Mffliijan. 
w.  K.  Atjjo.         \ 
Frmk  R.  Wheder. 
Ciara  H.  McOoi^BL 
Percival  HaH. 

Do. 
Lyman  Steed. 
A.  H.  Walker. 

Do. 
J.  C.  Harris. 
F.  M.  Gordon. 
W.  E.  Taylor 
H.  T.  White. 
R.  O.  Johnson. 
Henry  W.  Rothot 
Kate  8.  Herman. 
Augustus  Rogm. 

Do. 
a.  c.  Hucfeaby. 
Rllabeth  R.  Tayte 
Ignathis  Bjorlea 
Johnr  P.  Bledsoa 
RI1&  S.  Wani«. 
Carotfne  A.  Yato. 
M.  J.  S^ine. 
Luther  lT  Wright 
James  N.  Tate. 
Wert  Scott 

Do. 
J.  Stuart  McrrisoD. 
W.  C.  Reid. 
H.  J.  Menzemer. 
Frank  W.  Booth. 
Alvin  E.  Pope. 
W.  O.  Connor.  Ji: 
Quincy  MeOulia 


Sister  Mary  Anne 

Edward  C.  Rld«r. 
Harris  Taykr. 

Albert  r.  Amatosn. 

Isaac  B.  Gardner. 


T.  C.  ForrestfT. 
E.  A.  Gniwer.        • 
Annie  M.  Larkin. 

£.  McKay  Goodwin. 
A.  W.  Pegues. 
Frank  Read,  jr. 
J.  W.  Jones. 
J.  V.  Blattner. 
J.  R.  Johnson. 
E.  S.  Tillin^^taast 
Mary  S.  GaireCt 

A.  L.  E.  Croat«r. 

Sister  Mary  J 

Kate  H.  Fish. 
Wm.  N.  Bait 

AnnaC.  Hard. 
N.  7.  WalkK 
Do. 


\  pepartmentof  Cojlum  bia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
*8oliuuliffmilerprtYat«  management  but  receives  State  papQa. 
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XXVI. 


1.  EKTArFB  SOKOOIiS-CoBtlnMd. 


Loefttlon. 

l^one  of  inatttaticB. 

Superintendent  or  prin- 
oipai. 

Sioux  PalU,  S.  Dak 

Tpnn''a.'W»^  T)f!af  ftnd  Thunb  School ....*. 

Howard  W.  S  jnpson. 
H.  R.  Walkrr 

Do .^. 

AiKst  in^Tex ^... 

Do ^....M.. 

Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  (ooloredK 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  for  Cdlond 

Youthi. 
Texas  School  for  thft  Deaf , 

Do. 

R.  E.  L.  H:)i:jmd. 

O.  F.  rrbaiitl-\ 

0||4*n,rt«h «. 

Brat  tleboro,  Vt «... 

Newport  Nwwg,  Va^ 

StHinkon^Va »... 

Vancouver.  Wash ......... 

Utah  Sehool  for  the  Deaf 

Frank  M.  Uri'^cs. 

Austlne  Institution  for  the  DPaf  and  Blind 

Virrinia  State  Sahool  for  Cotored  Deaf  and  BUnd 
CfiildrtTi. 

VIrgmia  School  for  thf»  Dear  tad  the  Blind 

State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Hoh-n  O.  Throe 'onort on. 
Wm.  C.  Ritter. 

W.  A.  Bowles. 
W.  M.  Kiluatrlclc 
F.  L.  Bunlctt. 

R«BUMy,  W.  Va.... 

West  Virginia  Schools  lor  the  Deaf  and  tha  BUnd. . 
Wisconsin  State  Scbool  fw  the  Deaf 

Delavan  Wi*.     .--    ..... 

H.  C.  BueM. 

2.  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


OaVland.Cal 

Man>n,  Ga, 

Chi<  ago  {40th  at.  and  BeW 

meet  Ave.),  HI. 

Chinchuba,  I ^ 

Baltimara  (Irrinf  ton)* 

Md. 

West  Medford,  Mass 

Nortb  Detroit,  Mlcta...^.. 

Joplin,  liv 

St.    Louis  (Vandeventer 

Ave.  snd  WestoiiBster 

Place),  Mo. 
St.  Loids  <901  N.  Qsrrison 

Ave.),  Mo. 

Tam  worth,  N.  H 

New  York  (534  W.  W7th 

St.).  N.  Y. 
New   York   (1    Mount 

Morris  Park  W.),  N.  Y. 

ho^ktanfi ,  Ohio. 

Laasdowne.  Pa 

Philadelphia    (1803   Vhie 

St.),  Pa. 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 

Lead,  S.  Dak 

St.  Francis,  Wis 


St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes 

Miss  Arbaugh's  School  for  Deaf  Children. 
Ephpheta  School  for  the  Deaf 


CTiinchuba  Deaf-Mute  Institute 

St.  Franeia  Xavter's  Schoal  for  the  Deaf. . 


Boom  SrhM>l  for  Little  Deaf  C3indren 

Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Mltlc  Deaf  Children. 
Ex-angeliral  Lutheran  Deaf-Mute  Institute.. 

Jbplln  Sehool  for  Deaf. 

Centrallnstitutefbr the  Deaf 


at.  Joseph  Deirf.MQte  Instituta. 

DaWdson  School  of  Individual  Instruction 

Reno  Margulies  School  for  the  Deaf 


Wright  Oral  Schoal „.. .... 

Si.  Riia  Sebeol  for  the  Deaf 

Sanatorium  School  for  Nervous,  I^me.  or  Deaf.. . . 
Archbishop  Ryan  Memorial  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb , 

Blaek  HiUe  Sehoal  for  the  Deaf ... 

St.  John's  Institute  for  Deal-Mutes ..i^^,... 


Sister  M.  Louis. 
Laio^  L.  ArbaiKh. 
Ada  Potts. 

Sister  M.  Alma. 
Sister  M.  MiehaaL 

Anna  C.  Reinhardt. 
Mary  Islay  Strachan. 
Rev.  Wm.  Oiekm. 
Delta  C.  Pa«e. 
Ethel  M.  Hmianl. 


Sister  M.  Borgia. 

S.  O.  Davlds(m. 

Mrs.  A.  Reno  Mais:nlie«. 

John    Dutton    Wrighti 

Rev.  H.  J.  Waldhaus. 
Claudia  M.Rodd. 
Sister  M.  Carraelia. 

Sl«rter  M.  Isabel. 
Miss  F.  L.  Wiimoyte; 
Rev.  M.  M,  Gercnd. 


XXVn. SUPBRJNTENDBNTS   OF  SCHOOLS   FOR   THB   FeBBLB-MiIIDBD. 

L  STATE  SCHOOLS. 


LoeatioB. 


EIdridga,Cal... 
Ridge.  Colo... - 


Mansdekl,  Camu.^— ». 

Nampa,  Idaho 

Lineoln,  UL •.«. 

Fort  Wayne^  Ihd....-«. 
Glenwood,  Iowa 

Parsons,  Ivans... 
Winneld,  Kanq.. 


FranJifort,  Ky.«.. . 

yestPownaCMe 

Owlngs  Mim,  Md 
BaMwinavilla,  1' 
War eriey,  Mass. 
Wrentham,  Mftss. 
Lapeer,  Mich. 
Faribault, — 


Name  of  Institution. 


MarshaU.Mo 

*  Receives  epileptic 


Sonoma  State  Home 

State  Home  and  Training  School  for  Mental  Defte- 

tlves. 

Mansfield  State  TrahUng  School  and  Hospital 

Idaho  St  at  o  Sanit  arin  m 

Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony 

ladlana  School  fbr  Feebte-Minded  Youth 

Iowa  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 

State  Hospital  for  Kijlleijiios 

State  Home  for  Feeble-Minded 

Kentucky  Institution  for  Fceblo-Minded  Children . 

Maine  School  for  Feeble-Mlnded 

Rosewood  State  TralninR  School  for  Pooble-lfimted 

Hospital  Cottages  lor  ChikiBBni 

Ma.'^sachusetts  School  for  the  Feebla-Mlndod , 

Wrentham  State  School 

Michigan  Home  and  Trahilng  School. 

Mhmesota  Bdiool  for  Feeble-Mlnded  and  Colony 

for  Epileptics. 
Missouri  Cokmyfbr  Feehle-Mlnded  and  Bplleptie 


Superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal. 


P.  O.  Butter.  M.  D. 
A.  P.  Busey,  M.  D. 

Chas.  T.  La  Moure,  M.  1). 
D.  O.  PoyntcM-.  \f.  D. 
Thos.  H.  Leonard,  M.  D, 
Georap  S.  Bll^s,  M.  D. 
Oco.  Mogrldge,  M.  D. 
Miss  M   ikl'vards. 
F.C.  Cave,  M.  D. 
8.  L.  HeUn,  M.  D. 
Carl  J.  Hedio,  M.  D. 
Frank  W.Koatinj?.M.  D 
HaroU  C.  Arey. 
Walter  B.  FwTiald,  M.  D; 
Geo.  L.  Wallace,  M.  D. 
H.  A.flaynes.M.  ». 
O.  C.  Banna. 


R.  P.  C.  Wilson,  M.  D. 
children  as  well  as  other  classes  needing  hospital  treatment  and  care. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOET,  1918-19. 


XXVII.— Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  Fbbble-Minded — Continued. 
1.  STATE  SCHOOLS-Contlnued. 


Location. 

Name  ofinstitution. 

Superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal. 

Boulder,  Mont.. .••••••>•. 

Montana  Training  School  for  Backward  Children.. 
Nebraska  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth.... 
New  Hampshire  School  for  Feeble-Minded 

New  Jersey  State  Colony  for  Feeble-minded 

New  Jersey  State  Village  for  Epileptics 

New  Jersey  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded. : . 

Training  School  at  Vineland,  N.  J 

New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum 

H.  J.  Meniemer.  M.  A, 
D   O   Orifnthis  M   T) 

Beatrice,  Nebr.. ..•••..... 

I.aconia,  N.  H 

Benjamin  W.  Baker. 

J.  f!  Macomber. 
DavM  F.  Weeks,  M.D. 
Madetoine  A.  Hallovefl, 

M.D. 
E.  R..  Johnst<Hie 

NewUsbon,  N.  J 

SkUlman,  N.  J 

Vineland,  N.  J 

Do 

Newark,  N.Y 

EthanA.Ncvin,M.D. 
Wm.  B.  Cornell,  M.  D. 

Charles  Bernstein,  M.  D. 
Maude  O.  Weller. 

New  York  (Randalls 

Island).  N.  Y. 
Rome,  N.Y 

New  York  City  Children's  HospitaU  and  Schools. . 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum 

Sonyea,  N.  Y.....„ 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Syracuse  State  Insmution  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren. 
Letchworth  Village 

0.  H.  Cobb,  M.  D. 

Thiclls,N.Y 

diaries  S.  Little,  M.  D. 

Klnston,  N.C 

C/ftRwell  Training  School 

C.  Banks  McNairr.  M.D 
A.  R.S.Wylie.M.D. 
E.  J.  Emerlck,  li.  D. 

Grafton,  N.  Dak 

Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

Columbus,  Ohio 

do 

Enid,  Okla 

do 

Wm.  L.  Kendall.  M.  D, 

Salem,  Greg 

state  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

Pennsvlvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
ailldren. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Epileptic. 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  of  Western 
Pennsvlvania. 

E  xe  te  r  School 

J.  N.  Smith,  M.  h. 

Elwyn,  Pa    • 

Martin W  Barr. M.D. 

Pennhurst,  Pa 

Oscar  E .  Thomson. 

Polk,  Pa 

J.  M.  Murdoch.  M.  D. 

Joseph  H.  Ladd,  M.  D. 
J.K^Kutnewsky. 
J.  W.  Bradfleld- 

Slocum,  R.  I 

Redfleld,  S.  Dak 

State  School  and  Home  for  Feeble-Minded 

State  (^lonv  for  the  Feeble-Minded 

Austin,  Tex 

Provo,  Utah ;.... 

State  Mental  Hospital:  Department  for  Feeble- 

Minded. 
Vermont  State  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 
Virginia  Eiiilcptic  Colony 

G.  E.  Hyde,  M.  D. 
P.  J.  Russell,  M.  D. 

Brandon,  Vt 

Madison  Heights,  Va 

A.  S.  Priddy,  M.  D. 

Medical  Lake,  Wash 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

Chippewa  Palls,  Wis 

Lander,  Wyo 

Wisconsin  Home  for  Feeble-Minded. 

Alfred    W.     Wilnaartl^ 
M.D.                       ^ 
Charles  E.  Lane,  M.  D. 

Wyoming  School  for  Defectives 

2.  PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 


Godfrey,  111 

Streator,  111 

Wheaton,  111 

Red  Oak,  Iowa 

Farmdale,  Ky 

Catonsville,  Ad 

Amherst,  Mass 

Barre,  Mass 

Boston  (80  Hammond  St.), 

Mass. 

Halifax,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Kalamazoo     (Comstock 

P.  O.),  Mich. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Northfleld,  Minn 

8t.  Louis  (3809  Flad  Ave.), 

Mo. 
Craubury,  N.  J 

Haddonflcld,  N.  J 

Orange,  N.  J 

South  Orange,  N.  J 

Amityville,  N.  Y 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Camillus,  N.  Y 

Kewburgh,  N.  Y 


"Beverly  Farm"  Home  and  School  for  Nervous 
and  Backward  Children. 

Cottage  School  for  Retarded  Children 

Highland  Heath , 

Powell  Schoor  for  Backward  and  Mentally  Defl- 
cient  Children. 

Stewart  Home  and  School , 

Mount  Herbert  Private  School  for  Feeble-Minded. 

Home  School  for  Backward  Children  and  Youth.. 

**Elm  Hill"  Private  Home  and  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded. 

Residence  School  for  Special  Oiildren 

StandLsh  Manor  School 

Reed  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward  Children. 

St.  Anthonv's  School  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Back- 
ward Children. 

Wilbur  Home  and  School  for  Backward  and  Men- 
tally Defective  Children. 

Baker  School 

Miss  Compton's  School  for  Children  of  Retarded 
Mentality. 

"  The  Larches  "  Educational  Sanitarium  for  Mental 
Defectives. 

Bancroft  Training  School 

Scguin  School  for  Children  Who  Deviate  from  the 
Normal, 

School  for  Individual  Teaching 

Brunswick  Home  for  Idiotic,  Epileptic,  ParalytJk?, 
and  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Blnfi^amtonTrainhig  School 

Hill  Crest  School 

Sycamore  Farm  Home  School 


Wm.  H.  C.  Smith,  M.D. 

Frances  R.  Fletcher. 
Mary  E.  Pogue,  M.  D. 
Vehira E.Powell,  M.D. 

JcSm  P.  Stewart.  M.  D. 
Samuel  J.  Fort,  M.  D. 
Frances  J.  Herrick. 
fOeorgo  A.  Brown,  M.  D. 
iGeorge  P.  Brown,  M.  D. 
Elizabeth  L.  Moulton. 

Ellen  C.  Dresser. 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Reed. 
Sister  M.  Vincent. 

Joseph  W.  Wilbur. 

Laura  B.  Baker. 
Fanny  A.  Compton. 

EUse  Gordon. 

E.A.  Fanington,  M.D. 
Elsie  M.  Seguin. 

Charlotte  B.  Miner. 
C.  L.  Markham,  M.  JK 

A.  A.  Boldt. 
A.  CoTA  Harmon. 
N.  R.  Brewster. 
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XX\^T, — SuPERiNTEKDENTs  OP  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  Febble-Minded — Continued 

2.  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS-Continued. 


LocatiOQ. 


Name  of  institution. 


Superintendent  or  prin* 
cipal. 


Sev  York  (238ih  St.  and 
Rix-erdalc  Ave.).  N.  Y. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y 

Port  Jeflerson,  N.  Y 

Sarutoga  Springs,  N.  Y... 

Wakkn-K.Y. , 

Whit*  Plains,  N.  Y 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Berwyn  (The  Maples),  Pa. 
Lansdowne,  Pa 

Fhiladet^iia  (Holmes- 
burt),Pa. 

Philadelphia  (3412  San- 
son St.),  Pa. 

Iloslyn,  Pa. 

bbarooUUl,  Pa 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Falls  diurch,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Jefferson,  Wis 

Watertown,  Wis 


Florence  Niditingale  School  for  Nerroos  and  Back- 
ward Qiildren. 

Frances  School 

Brooklyn  Home  for  Blind,  CJripplcd,  and  Defec- 
tive Children. 

Miss  Cepeland's  School  for  Mentally  Deficient 
Children. 

Goodale  Manor  School 

St.  Apnes  Hospital 

Riverview  School 

Latshaw  School , 

Brookwood  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward 
Children. 

Biddle  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward  Children. 

Latshaw  School ; , 

Miss  Woods'  School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Miss  McGrew's  School  for  Boys  of  Defective  Men- 
tality. 

Bristol-Nelson  Physiological  School  for  Nervous 
and  Backward  Children. 

Texas  Training  School  for  Defectives  and  Sani- 
tarium for  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Oundry  Home  and  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Epileptics. 

Home  Place  School '. 

St.  Coletta  Institute 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Home  for  Feeble-Mlndod 
and  Epileptics. 


Rudolph  S.  Fried. 

/Mabel  A.  Taylor. 
\Harrictt  C.  Neafle. 
Sister  Teresa. 

Susan  E.  Copeland. 

Mv7  P.  Williams. 
Sister  M.  Franrli. 
Mary  Merydith. 
Allen  Latshaw. 
Rachel  W.  Brewster. 

Grace  Biddle  de  Quella 

All^n  Latshaw. 

Mollie  A.  Woods. 
Anna  L.  McGrew. 

Cora  Bristol-Nelson. 

T.  O.Maxwell,  M.D. 

Mattie  Oimdry. 

Alice  C.  Hinckley. 
Sister  M.  Emerentia. 
H.  C.  Zaus. 


XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors. 

PART  L— UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Aubnm 

Birmingham . 

Daphne 

Florence 

Jacksonville.. 
Livingston. . . 
Mcffltgomery. 
Konxiu 


Troy 

Tuskegec... 
I'niversity. 


ABIZONA. 

Flagstaff 

ARKANSAS. 


CdDway 

Ftyeltevillc.. 


CALirOBNU. 


Areata 

Berkeley 

Bontington  Lake. 

UsAngelce 

Do 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.. 
Howard  College 

1  Sf 


chool . 


State  Normal 

....do 

do 

....do 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
for  Negroes. 

State  Normal  School 

Tuskegee  Institute 

University  of  Alabama 


Northern  Arizona  Normal  School . 


Arkansas  State  Normal  School . 
University  of  Arkansas 


Humboldt  State  Normal  School 

University  of  C!alifomia 

Sierra  Summer  School  (Fresno  State 

Normal  School). 
University   of   California    (Southern 

Division). 
University  of  Sonthern  (California 


85371—18 12 


Zebulon  Judd 

John  C.  Dawson 

H.  H.  Holmes 

H.  J.  Willingham 

C.  W.  Daugette 

George  W.  Brock 

J.  W.  Beverly ^... 

Walter  8.  Buchanan . . . 

Edward  M.  Shackelford 

EzraC.  Roberts 

James  J.  Doster 


R.  H.  H.  Blome. 


B.  W.  Torrcyson., 
James  R.  Jewell.., 


N.  B.  VanMatcP-. 
Walter  M.Hart... 
W.  B.  Givens 


Monroe  £.  Deutscb. 
Thomas  B.  Stowell.. 


June  3 
..do... 
Jtme  4 
May  28 
May  27 
June  3 
..do. 
June  10 

May  28 
Jime  10 
June    6 


June  17 


June    3 
June  17 


June  24 
..do.... 
July     1 


July  17 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  1« 
July  13 
July   19 

Aug.  9 
July  19 
July   17 


Aug.    9 


July  21 
July  27 


Aug.  31 
Aug.  I 
Aug.    9 
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XXVIII. — SuMMBB  S<mooL  Di&BCTOBfl — Continued. 

PART  L— UNIYBBSITISS*  OOIiLBOBS^  ANI>  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS-ConUnned. 


Location. 


CAXOrORNlA^-OOn. 

Pacific  Grove.... 


fan  DiegOb 

^aiita  Barbara.... 

Stanford  Uniw- 

sity. 
S\\aiiton 


Boiildpr., 
Denver., 


Do. 


Fort  Collins. 

Greeley , 

Gunnison... 
Toll&nd 


University  Pajk. . 
Woodland  Park.. 

CONXKCnCUl^ 


Dati'  ury 

New  Haven. 


Newark. 


DISTRICT  8y 

COLUMBIA. 


Wastaiiigt«D.. 

Do 

Do 


Gainc^\ille«.. 
Wadi-^n.... 
Tallahassee., 


GEOROU. 


Athens , 

Atlanta 

Miiu.-on 

Millodgcville. 

Oxford. 

Valdosta 


IDAHO. 


Albion.... 
LevvHton. 


Carl.''n.iale. . 

Clmr;  3ton.. 
ChiuMlo 


Do., 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do., 
Do., 
Do. 
Do., 


# 
Summer  schotd. 


Hopkins  Marine  atatksi  (Ldind  Stan- 
ford Junior  University). 

State  Nonnol  Seltofrf 

State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts 
and  Home  Economics. 

Leund  Stanford  Junior  University. .. . 

Camp  California  Summer  School  of 
Surveying  (Univeistty  of  Cattfornte). 


University  of  Colorado 

Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory 
School. 

Gradcate  ooume  in  Ophthalmologj 
( University  of  Colorado). 

Colorado  Agricultural  Collei 

Cok»rado  State  Teaohers  Col 

Colorado  State  Normal  School 

School  of  Mountain  Field  Biology 
(University  of  Colorado). 

University  of  Denver 

Summer  School  of  Surveying  (Colo- 
rado College). 


State  Normal  School 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics. 


Delaware  College.. 


Catholic  Sisters  College 

George  Washington  University..., 
National  University  Law  School. 


University  of  Florida 

Florida  Normal  Institute 

Florida  State  College  for  \^'omen . 


University  of  Georgia 

Georgia  School  of  'rechnoiogy 

Mercer  Univenilty 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

E mory  ( 'ollepe 

South  Georgia  State  Normal  Colhge... 


State  Normal  School. 
....do 


Southorn  Illinois  Stat^  Normal  Uni- 
vrrsity. 

Ea'itcm  Illinois  State  Normal  School. . 

American  College  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Armour  Institute?  of  Technology 

("hJt.igo  Normal  School 

Chicago  Nbrmal  School  of  Physical 
Education, 

De  I'aul  University 

Lewis  Imititute .........*^, 

Loyola  University 

University  of  Chicago...^.... ...•..„ 


Director  In  1918. 


WaHer  K.  Thtar 

Bdward  L.  Hardy... 
Mary  H.  Traoy 

Hay  U  Wilbur 

Frands  S.  Footojr.. 


Milo  G.  Derham . 
M.  F.  MiMer 


Edward  Jaekson. 


S.  Arthur  Johnson. 

JohnG.  Grabbe 

James  H.Kelley... 
Frands  Bamaley. . 

WUberD.Engle... 
Frank  M.Okey.... 


J.  B.  Perkins 

E.  H.  Arnold 


George  S.  Counts.. 


Thomas  £.  Shields 

William  G.  Buediger.. 
Charles  F.  Carusi 


A.  A.  Murphree. 

W.  B.  Cate 

N.  M.Salley.... 


Howard  W.  Odum.. 

A.  B.  Morton 

H.  L.  Pulliam 

M.M.  Parks 

Nolan  A.  Goodyear. . 
K.  H.  Powell 


G.  A.  Axllne 

Oliver  M.Elliott... 


H.  W.  Shryock. 


L.  C.  Lord 

C  larence  Bain  water . 


H.  M.  Baymond 

WUliam  B.Owen 

WiihehhlDaC.  MoEaeb- 
em. 


1011911 


Opening  J  Ck». 


June  IS 

Jtaly    1 
June  24 

JUDB  18 

May  16 


Juno  24 
Jons  10 

June  24 

June  3 
Juae  17 
..do.... 
June  24 


June  17 
May  15 


July    9 
July  29 


July     8 


June  28 
June  22 
June  17 


June  17 
June  11 
June  17 


July  1 

July  22 

June  15 

Juno  1 

June  18 

June  6 


June    4 
..do.... 


Jnne  24 

June  10 
July     1 

June  3 
July  1 
,..do.... 


Martin  V.  Moore j  Jnne  26 

GeorgeN.  Carman.....,!  July    1 

Edward  Morgan ,,t  June  18 

Harry  Pratt  Judaon.....!  June  17 


Aug.  2 
Aug.  31 
Oft  1 
Ai«.S 
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ttUS" 


De  lUlb.... 
EvaiistOD... 

Do 

tfaomb.... 

Nomud 

Pporia 

Urhana 

Wbeatoa.... 


OnHAXJL 

Bkwnfaigtoa. . 

DanTffle 

Oo«bai 

Gn«ncasUe. . . 

Hanover 

ludkioapolis.. 

Do 

Do 


Do.... 
Do... 


Iftrtjn 

SrtincJe 

Notre  Dame... 
Oakland  City. 
TttTeftaote. -. 
Val^wsiso — 
Winona  Lake. 
Do 


K)WA. 


Oedar  Falls... 
Odar  Rapids. 

Deofavn. 

De5t  ifoines. . . 

Do 

Duboqae 

FaiFBtte 

Indteiola 

lotradty 

Iowa  Falls 

Milford 


Mount  Pleasant, 
llount  Vernon . . 
Oakaloosa 

Red  Oak 

SiousClty 

Bfx^acer.. ....... 


fUNSASL 

Baldwin  City. 

Emporia 

Bzys 

La\rreiH» 

Manhattan.... 

Pittsborj 

Topeka 

Wtehlta. 

Do 


KENTUCKY. 

Boirling  Green.... 
Lcxiagtoo 


Nortbem  OUBoia  State  Normal  School. 

GarrMt  Biblical  Ixistftute 

NorthwQstora  University 

Western  IHfaioIs  State  Normal  School. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  Illinois 

Wheatoo  Collage 

Indiazia  Unlveisfty..... 

Central  Normal  College 

Goshen  College 

De  Pauw  University * 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Indiana  Central  University 

Normal  College  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Gymnastic  Union. 

Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis 

Vocatiopal  e<tacatkm  courses  (Indi- 
ana University). 

Markm  Normal  mstttnte 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

St.  Mary's  Coiiege 

Oakland  Ctty  College 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

Valparaiso  University 

Indiana  University  Biological  Station. 

Winona  College 


leva  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  Extension 
I>e6  Moioee-Hichlaod  Park  College. . . . 

Drake  Unlvermy 

Dubuqoe  CoDege 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Simpson  Coilece 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Ellsworth  College ;. 

Macbride  Lakeside  Laboratory  (State 

University  of  Iowa). 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Cornell  College 

PennColkee 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  Extension 

Momin^side  College 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  Extension 

Baker  University 

Kansas  State  Normal  School 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal  School 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  State  Agricultimil  Collage 

State  Manual  lYaining  Normal  School. 

Washburn  College 

Fairmount  College ., 

Friends  University 


Western    Kentucky    State    Normal 

School. 

University  of  Kentucky 

Eastern    Kmtttoky    State    Normal 

School. 


John  W.Cook 

June  24 
June  17 
July  1 
June  10 

...do.... 
June  Id 
June  17 

...do.... 

June  13 
May  21 
Juno  10 
June    5 
June  10 
June  17 
May   27 
Jnly     1 

May   21 

Juno  17 

June    3 
June  17 
Jnly     1 
June  10 
June  17 
May   28 
June  13 
July     8 

,June    3 

Juno    7 
June  10 
June    7 
May   21 
June  10 
June  24 
June  10 
...do.... 
June  17 
June  10 
June  17 

May   13 
June  10 
June    3 
Jime    7 
June  10 
June    7 

May    16 
May   29 
May   28 
June     4 
May  31 
May   27 
May  24 
June  10 
June    4 

June  17 

...do.... 
...do.... 

Charles  M.  Stoart 

Clarence  S.  Marsh 

W.  P.  Morgan 

David  Fehnley... 

Albert  F.  Siepcrt 

K.  C.  Babcock 

W.  F.  Rioe 

WIH  D.  Howe 

Jonathan  Rigdon 

Daniels.  Gerlg 

Harry  B.  Gough 

W.  A.  Mlllis 

Thomas  c.  Howe 

L  J.  Good 

EmIIRath 

Eliza  A.  Blaker 

E.  A.  Lee 

Stewart  P.  Hatton 

B.  F.  Moore 

Mother  M.  Paolhie 

W.  P.  Dearing 

Wm.  W.  rarson.s 

Henry  B.  Bro\vn 

Carl  H.  Elgonmann 

Charles  Manchester 

G.  M.  Wilson 

Homer  H.  Hcerley 

W.  S.  :;owell 

A.  C.  Fuller,  Jr 

Arthur  E.  Bennett 

W.  F,  Barr 

George  W.Heitkamp... 
Chauncey  P.  Coiogrovo.. 

James  W.  Campbell 

(  harles  H.  Wefler 

Ido  Franklin  Meyer..... 

K    SMnV»«r        . 

H.  E.  Jacques 

George  H.  Betts 

S.  M.  Hadley 

I^slieLReed 

E.  A.  Brown 

Hughs.  Buffum 

Lilian  Scott 

Norman  TripleU 

W.  A.  Le^is 

Frederick  J.  Kelly 

Edwin  L.  Helton- 

W.  A.  Brandenburg 

Parley  P.  Womer 

Arthur  J.  Hoare 

Grace  £.  Moctean 

H.  H.  Cherry 

James  T.C.  Noe 

Thomas  J.  Coatas...*... 

Aug.  2 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  10 
July  19 
Aug.  28 
July  26 
Aug.  9 
July  25 


Aug.  9 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  21 
AuR.  29 
July  27 
Aug  17 
July     2 

Sept.  — 
July   12 

Aug.  23 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  30 

Do. 
Aug.  15 
Aug.   16 
Aug.  15 


Aug.  22 

Aug.  23 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  17 

Do. 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  17 
July  27 

July  15 
Aug.  17 
Auif.  10 
Aug.  Zi 
Au*;.  ;u) 
Aug.  li 


Juno  L'7 

July  Ji 

Do. 

Aug.  0 

Aug.  2 

July  17 

July  3 

July  19 

July  12 


July  26 

July   28 
July  M 
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Location. 


LOUISUNA. 


Baton  Rouge. . 

Natchitoches.. 

New  Orleans.. 

Do 


MAIXK. 


CasUne 

Farmiogton.. 
Fort  Kent... 

Gorham 

Machias 

Presquelsle. 
Technology.. 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 


MASSACUrSETTS. 


Amherst , 

Boston 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge 

Do.^ 

Fitch  biirg , 

Hyannia 

Nekton  Center.. 
Woods  Hole 


MICHIGAN. 

Ann  Arbor.... 


Battle  Creek 

East  Lansing.... 

Ka'amazoo 

Marquette 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Topinabee 


Ypsilanti. 


Duluth , 

Mankato.... 
Minneapolis. 
Moorhead..., 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

Do 


Winona. 
Do.. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Agricultural   Col- 
lege. 

Hattiesburg 

Meridian 


MISSOUBL 


Cameron 

Cape  Girardeau.. 

Columbia 

Kirks  vllle 

Marshall 

Maryville 

Rolia 


Summer  school. 


Louisiana  State  University 

Louisiana  State  Normal  School. . 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 

College  of  Medichie 


Eastern  State  Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

do 


.do. 
.do.. 


Surveying  camp  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Tecnnology. 


Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Boston  University , 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Medicine. 
Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics . . . 

Simmons  College 

Har\'ard  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologv . 

State  Normal  School .". , 

do 


Newton  Theological  Institution  . 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory. . . 


University  of  Michigan 

Law  School 

Medical  school 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. . 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Northern  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Michigan  Biological  Sta- 
tion. 
Michigan  State  Normal  College 


State  Normal  School , 

do 

University  of  Minnesota , 

State  Normal  School , 

....do 

State  Teachers'  Training  School 

University  of  Minnesota  College  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

College  of  St.  Teresa 

State  Normal  School 


Mississippi  A.  and  M. College. 


Mississippi  Normal  College. 
Meridian  College 


Missouri  Wesleyan  College. 

State  Normal  School 

University  of  Missouri 

State  Normal  School 

Missouri  Valley  College 

State  Normal  School 

State  School  of  Mines 


Director  in  1918. 


Delmar  T.  Powers. 

V.L.  Roy 

A.  B.  DInwIddie... 
IsadoreDyer 


Albert  F.  Richardson. . . 

W.G.Mallett 

Mary  P.  Nowland 

W.fi.RusseU 

Wm.  L.  Powers 

San  Lorenzo  Merriman. 
Charles  M.  Spofford 


Edward  F.  Buchner.. 


Andrew  S.  Thomson 

Alexander  H.  Rice 

Horace  D.  Arnold , 

Hartvig  Nlssen , 

Henry  Lefavour , 

K.  G.T.Webster 

RichardC.  Maclaurin.... 

John  G.  Thompson 

W.A.Baldwin 

W.  N.  Donovan , 

Frank  R.UlUe , 


Edward  H.  Kraus.. 

....do 

....do 

Frank  J.  Bom 

Edward  H.  Ryder.. 
D wight  B.Waldo... 
James  H. B. Kaye... 

E.C.Warriner 

George  R.  La  Rue. . . 


Charles  Mc Kenny. 


E.  W.  Bohannon.... 
Charles  H.  Cooper... 
Lotus  D.  CofTman . . . 

Frank  A.  Weld 

J.C.Brown 

A.  V.  Storm 

Roscoo  W.  Thatcher. 


Mary  A.  Molloy. 
G.  E.  Maxwell.. 


Joseph  C.  Robert. 


Joe  Cook 

A.  S.  McClendon. 


Emily  S.  Dexter 

W.S.  Dearmont , 

Charles  H.WUUams. 

JohnR.Kirk 

Albert  McGmnis 

Ira  Ricliardaon 

A.L.McRae 


SeesionofUia. 


Opening.     CIom. 


June  6 
May  29 
June  10 
...do.... 


July  15 
June  24 

...do . 

...do 

...do 

July  15 
July  30 


July    9 


July  1 

July  8 

June  1 

June  26 

July  8 

July  1 

June  10 

July  8 

July  9 

June  11 

July  3 


July 
June 
July 
July 
June 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
July 

June 


June  17 
...do.... 
June  24 
June  17 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


June  28 
June  17 


June  11 


May 

20 

June 

10 

June 

3 

...do. 

June 

e 

May 

29 

June 

8 

May 

37 

...do. 

.... 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 
PART  l.-UNIVERSITIEB,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS-Continued. 


Location. 


MISSOURI— <x)ntd. 


St.  Louis 

Do 

r>o 

Springfield.... 
Warrensbarg., 
Warrwitoii 


Forest  Park  CoHege;  School  of  Music. 

Harris  Teachers  College 

St.  Louis  University  Medical  School . . 

Nutate  Normal  School 

do. 


MONTANA. 

Boaeman 


Ihlloii.... 
Missoula. 
Poison... 


NEBRASKA. 


Thadron 

Collegc^iew 

Fremont 

Hasting 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Do 

Peru 

IJnlversity  PJace! 
Wayne ^., 

York ;:: 


NEVADA. 

Reno 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

Hanover 

Keene 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Hoboken. 
Newark.., 


Kew  Brunswick.. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

East  I.as  Vegas.. 
SUverCity 


NEW  YORK. 


Alfred... 
Auburn. 


Brooklyn 

Geneseo 

Ithaca 

New  Rochelle.... 
New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oneonta.  ..•••••• 


Syraci 
Ixoy. 


KOBTH  CAROLINA. 


Chapel  HiU. 
Collowhee.. 


EUzabotbCity... 


Summer  schooL 


Central  Wesleyan  College.. 


Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 

State  Normal  College 

University  of  Montana 

University    of    Montana    Biological 

Station. 


State  Normal  School 

Union  Colleee 

Fremont  College 

Hastings  College 

State  Normal  School 

University  of  Nebraska. .  • 

Creighton  University 

University  of  Omaha 

State  Normal  School 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Umversijy. 

State  Normal  School 

York  CoUege 


University  of  Nevada. 


Dartmouth  College 

Joint  session,  State  Normal  Schools  of 
Plymouth  and  Keene. 


Stevens  Institute  of  Technology , 

Newark  Normal  School  for  Physical 

Education  and  Hygiene. 
Rutgers  CoUege , 


New  Mexico  Normal  University , 

New  Mexico  State  Normal  School...., 


Alfred  Unlversit v.. , 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary , 

Summer    School    for    Christian 
Workers. 

Adelphi  College 

State  Normal  School 

Cornell  University 

College  of  New  Rochelle , 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Coliunbia  University , 

Hunter  College 

New  York  University , 

State  Normal  School 


Syracuse  University 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 


University  of  North  Carolina , 

Cullowhee    Normal    and   Industrial 

School. 
State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial 

School. 


Director  in  1918. 


Annas.  Cairns 

E.  George  Payne 

D.  M.  Schoemaker 

W.  T.  Carrington 

E.L.Hendricks 

H.VoshoU 


JohnH.  HoJst 

Joseph  E.  Monroe. 

Jesse  P.  Rowe 

M.J.  Elrod , 


Robert  I.  Elliott 

Harvey  A.  Morrison... 

W.  H.  Clemmons 

R.  B.  Crone 

Georges.  Dick 

W.  G.HasUngs 

WJlUamP.Whelan.... 

Paul  R.  Stevenson 

D.W.  Hayes.  .^ 

Bertram  E.  McProud. 

U.S.  Conn 

C.E.  Ashcraft 


George  F.James. 


James  L.  McConaughy. . 
Wallace  E.  Mason 


Alex.  C.  Humphreys.. 
Randall  D.  Warden.. 

Charles  H.Elliott.... 


F.  H.  H.  Roberts. 
E.  L.  Enloe 


PaulE.  Titsworth. 
George  B.  Stewart.. 
do 


A.G.Fradenburgh.. 
James  V.  Sturges..., 
George  P.  Bristol.... 
M.M.Xavier. ...... 

Paul  Klapper 

James  C.Egbert. . .. 
Raymond  B.  Earle.. 

James  E.  Lough 

Percy  I.  Bugbee 

E.  EllwoodSmith  ., 
Palmer  C.Rlcketts., 


N.  W.  Walker... 
A.  C.  Reynolds.. 

P.W.Moore.... 


Session  of  1918. 


Opening.     Close. 


June  1 
June  17 
May  27 

...do 

...do 

...do.. 


June  17 

June  4 
June  17 
June  18 


June    3 

June  11 

...do...., 

do. 


June  3 
May  27 
June  19 
June  17 
June  3 
May  28 
June  3 
..do..... 


June  17 


July     9 
...do 


Aug.  12 
July     8 

July     1 


June    4 
June    3 


July  9 
Joly  8 
July  29 

July     8 

...do 

...do 

July  6 
July  1 
July  8 
July     1 

...do 

July     8 

...do 

June  14 


June  11 
June  12 

July     1 


Sept.  1 
July  20 
July  6 
Aug.    3 

Do. 

Do. 


July  27 

Aug.  23 
Aug.  30 
July  31 


July  26 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  2 
July  26 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  9 
July  26 
July  19 
July  26 
Do. 


July   26 


^ug.  16 


Sept     7 
Aug.  16 

Aug.    9 


July  25 
July  26 


Aug.  21 
July  27 
Aug.  10 

Aug  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  -9 
Aug.  10 

Do. 
Aug.  14 


July   25 
Do. 

Do. 
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Greensboro.., 
QreenvUle.... 


Wake  Forest.. 
West  Raleigh. 


MOBTH  DAKOTl.. 


Ellendale... 
Jamestown.. 
MayvUle.... 

Minot 

University.. 
Valley  City. 


Ada.... 
Akron. 


AllJanoe.. 
Ashland. 
Athens... 


Borea 

BliilTton 

Bowl  1  US  Green. 

rifvclaiid 

Columbus 

Doilancse 

Kent 

New  Concwd... 

Obcrlin 

Oxford , 

Putin  Bay 


BioCJrande.. 
Springfield... 

Toledo 

WestcrvIlJe.. 
wnix»rIorce.. 
Wilmington., 


Ada , 

Alva 

Durant.... 
Esmond.., 
Norman... 
Stillwater. 


Tahk'Quah... 
Wcatherford. 


OREGON. 


Corv-allis 

Eugone 

Monmouth, . 

Porthmd.... 

Do 


rENNFYLVANIA. 


Allen  toTm 

Beaver  Kails., 
Collrsoville..., 
Grove  City.... 
MillersvUle... 
Phila^Jelphia., 

Do , 

Pittsburgh... 


State  Ntrmil  and  Industrial  College . . . 

East  OaniUBa  Teaehers  Training 
School. 

Wake  Forest  College 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Engineering. 


State  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

Jaxiestown  College 

State  Normal  School 

do * 

University  of  North  Dakota 

State  Normal  School , 


Ohio  Northern  University 

Mmdcipal  University  of  Akron,  Col- 
lege of  Engineering. 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  College 

Ohio  University .• 

Continuation  suramcr  school 

Bald  whi- Wallace  College 

BhifTton  College 

Sute  Normal  College  » 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Ohio  Htate  University 

Defiance  College  2 

State  Normal  College* 

Muskingum  College » 

Oberlln  College 

Miami  University  « 

Lake  Laboratory  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity). 

Rio  (Grande  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Toledo  University , 

Ottcrl)ein  University 

WUberforce  University  (colored) 

Wilmington  (College 


East  Central  State  Normal  School 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School..., 
Southeastern  State  Normal  Sdhool. . . 

Central  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 
Northeastern  State  Normal  School . . . , 
Southwestern  State  Normal  School.. . . 


Oregon  A  gricultural  College 

University  of  Oregon , 

Oregon  Normal  School 

Reed  College 

University  of  Oregon  Extension. 


Muhlonl)er  R  College 

Ceneva  College 

Urslnus  Col  lege 

Grove  City  College 

State  Normal  School 

Dropsie  College 

Temple  University 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 


Walter  O.Jaoksoo... 
C.  W.  WUion 


Wm.  L.  PoCeat 

W.A.WlthBrt 


R.  M.  Bhudc 

Wm.  B.  Thomas... 
Thos.A.  Hillyer... 
William  F.  Clarke.. 


A.J.Ladd. 

George  A.  McFariand. 


John  Davison. 
FredE.  Ayer. 


J.  B.  Bowman 

Wm.  D.  Furry ^ 

Alston  Ellis 

John  J.  Rlcheson. 

F.D.Ward 

N.  E.  Byers ^, 

H.  B.  Willlama 

C.  8.  Howe 

M.  Blakemore  Evans., 

Albert  G.  Carls 

J.  E.  McOIlvrey 

Howard  McDonald.... 

Edward  A.  Miner 

H.C.  Mlnnlch 

Herbert  Osborn 


W.  G.Scarberry... 

T.  Bruce  Bhch 

Frank  V.Quillin... 
W.  G.Clippinger... 
GUbert  H.Jones... 
J.  Edwin  Jay.... •• 


J.  M.Gordon 

A.S.  Faulkner... 

T.  D.  Brooks 

J.  W.  Graves 

W.  W.  Phelan... 
J.  H.  Bowers 


G.W.  Gable... 
J.  B.Eskridge. 


E.  D.  Resslor 

Joseph  Schafer 

J.  H.  Ackerman 

Everett  C.  Beach.... 
George  Rebec 


LsaacM.  Wright..., 

R.H.  Martin 

W.A.Kline 

WcirC.  Kettler.... 

P.  M.Harbold 

Cyrus  Adler , 

James  H.  Dunham., 
J.  C.  Fettermann.... 


May  31 

June  11 

June    4 
June  U 


June  23 
June  25 
July  1 
June  26 
June  21 
June  26 


May  28 

June    3 

June  24 
May    6 

June  22 
Aug.  5 
June  17 
June  3 
Apr.  29 
Jnne  24 
...do.... 
May  6 
.\pr.  29 
...do.... 
June  21 
Apr.  29 
Jime  24 


-do.... 
...do.... 
July  1 
June  17 
June  24 
Jtmo  18 


May  24 

..do 

..do 

May  23 

June     1 
June    3 


May  27 
May  24 


June  10 
June  24 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 


June  29 
Jtme  10 
June  24 
June  21 
June  24 
July  9 
July  8 
July    1 


1  Summer  term  includes  3  sessions. 


'  Summer  school  Inohides  3  terms  of  6  wveks  each. 
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XXVIII. — SuMiCKpi  School  Dirbctobs — CoBtmued. 

PART  L— TJNIVSAaiTIEa,  OOLLAGES,  AND  NORMAL  8CHOOLfr--€oatiBiie<L 


8eUnscroT« 

South  Bethlebem 
ShippeDsbnrf 


State  CoUego.. 
Westchester.. 


aDUTH  CABOLZNA. 

Oraageborg 


RockHfll. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA.. 

Abcvdeon. ;...... 

Brookings^ 


Hnzm..... 
Madijaa.... 
Mitchell... . 
Spearlbh... 
Sprin^cld.- 
vcrmiBoa- . 
Yankton.. - 


TEJOnSSEB. 


Harrogate 

JohiuoD  city.. 
Knoxville 

I>o , 

Hemphis 

Murfreesboro.. 
Nashville 

Do 


TEXAA. 


AMtene 

Austin 

Belton 

Ganjon 

CoUflge  Station. 


Oommeroe... 

DaUaa 

Denton 

Do 

Fort  Worth. 


Do 

OeoiTetown. . 
HunlsviUe... 
PriiriP  View. 
S&n  M^oO0... 

Wut-o 

WaxahiM4iie.. 


UTAIT. 


Lojnn 

SaJt  Lakeaty. 

VEBMONT. 

BurHngton 

Cwtteton. 

Johnson • 

Middlehurr..^ 


Susquebiuma University Herbert  A.  Allison. 

Lehigh  University Percy  Hnghes 

CnmBerhuxl    Valley   State    Normal  |  J.  B.  Heigos 

School. 

Pennsylranla  State  College Bdwin  R.  Smith . . . 

State  Normal  School Addison  L.Jones.. 


Colored  Normal.  Industrial.  Agricul- 
tm^I,  and  Mechanical  College  of 
South  Carolina. 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege. 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

South  DakoU  Stete  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Huron  College. 

State  Normal  School. 


Dakota  Wesleyan  University.. 
State  Normal  School 


.do.. 


University  of  South  Dakota. 
Yankton  College , 


Lincoln  Memorial  University 

East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. . 

KnoxvlUe  College  (colored) 

UniverAty  of  Tennessee 

West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School.. 
Middle  Tennessee  SUte  NormalSchool. 
George  Peabody  Colleee  for  Teachers., 
Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
State  Normal  School  (colored). 


Simmons  College 

University  of  Texas 

Baylor  College 

West  Texas  State  Normal  roTleeo 

Asriculturaland  MechanU^  (3ollogeof 

Texas. 

East  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Southern  Methodist  University 

Ck)ll^o  of  Indu-strial  Arts 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Southwestern     Baptist     Tlico  logical 

Seminary. 

Texas  Christian  University 

Southwestern  Unlvorsltv 

Sam  Houston  Normal  In-^titute 

Prairie  View  State  NonniU  (colored). . 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School. 

Baylor  University 

Trinity  Umversity 


Agricnlttiral  College  of  Utah. 
University  of  Utah 


University    of  Vermont   and    State 
Agricultural  (Allege. 

State  Normal  School , 

do. 


MIddlebury  College. 


B.  F.Cox , 

David  B.  Johnson.. 


WIlUs  B.  J«hxtson. 
E.  D.  Stivers 


C.  W.  Hoehstetter... 

P.  A.  BUechel 

Herbert  Patterson... 

F.  L.  Cook , 

O.  G.  Wenxlaff 

W.  Pranklin  Jones.. 
M.  A.Stewart 


B.A.Wise 

Sidney  G.  Gllbreath.. 
R.  W.  McGranahan.. 

Brown  Ayree 

J,  W.  Brister 

R.  L.  Jenes 

Bruce  R.  Payne 

W.J.  Hale 


J.  D.  Sandcfer , 

W.S.Sutton 

W.  M.  W.  Splawn.. 

R.  B.  Cousins , 

James  O.  Morgan..., 


R.  B.  Binnion 

John  II.  Keen 

F.  M.  BnUley 

W.  H.  Bruce 

Lee  R.  Scarborough 


E.  M.  Walts.... 
R.  W.  Tiosley. 
H.  F.  Kstill.... 
I.  M.  Terrell..  . 
C.  E.  Evans.... 
S.  P.  Brooks... 
W.  M.  Liggett.. 


J.  H.  Llnford 

Milton  Hennlon . . 


J.  F.  Mes-sengcr. 


Charles  A.  Adams 

Bessie  B.  Goodrich 

Raymond  McFariand. 


June  24 
July  I 
...do... 


...do... 
June  24 


June  24 
June  18 


June  '3 
June  10 


May 

20 

June 

3 

June 

10 

June 

11 

May 

27 

June 

10 

June 

3 

May 

13 

June 

11 

...do. 

June 

18 

June 

10 

.do.. 


June  13 
...do 


June  6 
June  12 
June  5 
June  10 
Jime    3 

June  11 

Juno  12 

June    4 

.do.. 


June    3 

June  10 
June  17 
June  7 
June  5 
June  6 
Juno  10 
..do 


June  10 
...do 


July     8 
July     1 


Aug.  3 
Aug.  24 
Aug.    9 

Do. 
Aug.    2 


July  19 
July  26 

Aug.  21 

July   13 

June  21 
Aug.  21 
Julv   19 

Aug.  3 
July  19 
July   12 


Aug.  3 

July  20 

July  22 

July  26 

Julv  19 

Aug.  23 

July  19 


Aug.  22 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  17 
July  27 

Aug.  22 
July  31 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  10 
July   12 

July  19 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  23 
July   20 


'^" 


Aug.  16 

July   28 

Do. 
'         It 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIEEOTOBY,  191S-19. 


XXVIII. — Summer  School  Director8 — Continued. 

PART  1.— UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


T..ocation. 


Summer  schooL 


Director  In  1918. 


Session  of  19IS. 


Opening.     Close. 


VIRGINIA. 

Charlottesville.. 

Dublin 

East  Radford... 

Emory 

Fredericksburg.. 
Hampton 


Harrisonburg. 
Petersburg  — 


Richmond . 


University  of  Vh^inia 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

State  Normal  School 

Emorvand  Henry  College 

State  Normal  School 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute (colored). 

State  Normal  School 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (colored). 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored).. 


WASIUNQTOK. 


Bollingham. 
Centralia.... 


Chonev 

Ellensburg 

Friday  Harbor. 


Pullman.. 
Puyallup.. 


Seattle.. 
Tacoma. 


State  Normal  School 

Centralia  Summer  Normal  (Ellens- 
burg State  Normal  School). 

State  Nornud  School 

-...do 

Puget  Sound  Biological  Station  (Uni- 
versity of  Washington). 

State  College  of  Washington 

Simimer  School  of  Agriculture  (State 
College  of  Washington). 

University  of  Washington. , 

College  of  Puget  Sound 


WEST  viRomu. 


Athens 

Bethany 

Buckhsjmon. . . 

Fairmont 

Olenville 

Himtington 

Morgantown 

Shepherdstown... 
West  Liberty.. 


Concord  State  Normal  School 

Bethaiiy  College , 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College.. 

State  Normal  School 

do.. 


Marshall  College , 

West  Virginia  University 

Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  School 


WISCONSIN. 


Berlin 

Eau  Claire.. 
Iva  Crosse... 

Madison 

Meuomonie.. 

Milwaukee.. 

Do 


Do 

Oahkosh 

Platte  ville 

River  Falls.... 
Stevens  Point. 

Superior 

Whitewater... 


Green  Lake  County  Training  School. . 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Stout  Institute 

Marquette  University 

National  German-American  Teachers' 
Seminary. 

State  Normal  School 

do. 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


WYOMING. 

Laramie 


University  of  Wyoming. 


Charles  G.  Maphis.. 

J.  S.  Wilson 

J.  P.  McConnell.... 

Fred  Allison 

E.  H.  Russell 

George  P.  Phenlx. . 

William  T.  Sanger. 
J.  M.  Gandy 


George  R.  Hovey 


George  W.  Na«h. 
Earl  3.  Wooster.. 

J.  E.  Buchanan.. 
George  H.  Black. 
T.  C.  Frye 


A.  A.  Cleveland 

Frank  O.  Kreagor 

Frederick  E.  Bolton... 
O.  Edgar  Rejmolds. . . 


Fred  A.  Forster. . . . 

T.  E.  Cramblet 

T.  W.  Haueht 

Joseph  Rosier 

E.  G.  Rohrbaugh.. 

O.L  Woodlcy 

Waitman  Barbe.... 
A.  D.  Kenamond.. 
John  C.Shaw 


C.  D.  Lamberton.. 

C.J.  Brewer 

Fasaett  A.  Cotton. 
S.  H.  Goodnight. . 
R.  H.  Rodgers.... 


Max  Griebsch 


C.  Q.  Pearsc 

H.  A.  Brown.... 

A.  M.  Roycc 

J.  H.  Ames 

J.  F.  Sims 

V.  E.  McCaskill. 
A.  H.  Yodcr.... 


J.  E.  Butterworth. 


June  17 
...do..... 
...do..... 
June  13 
June  17 
June  19 

June  17 
...do 


..do.... 


Juno 
..do.. 


..do...:, 

..do 

June  24 

June    3 
June  24 

June  18 
..do 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
...do. 

do. 

do. 


June  17 

..do 

...do 

June  24 
July  29 
June  24 
July     1 

Jime  24 
.do.. 


Juno  17 
June  10 
June  24 
June  17 
..do 


June  17 


July  27 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  30 
July  2S 
July  24 
July   17 

Aug.  SO 
July  27 

July  26 


Do. 
Do. 


July  U 
Aug.    2 

Aug.  31 
Aug.  17 


Aug.  a 
July  31 
Aug.  t 
July  26 
July  31 
July  26 
Aug.  17 


Do. 

Aug.    S 
Aug.  90 


July  27 

Aug.  2 

July  26 

July  19 

Aug.  2 
July 


July   20 


July  26 


PART  2.— SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK  NOT 

APPEARING  IN  PART  1. 


ALABAMA. 

Fairhope 

Hunts  viUe.... 

CALUrOKNIA, 

Berkeley 

Los  Angeles... 
Do 


Fairhope  Summer  School 

Oakwood    Manual    Training    School 
(colored). 

California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.... 

Krotona  Institute  of  Theosophy. 

Los  Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design. 


Marietta  L.  Johnson. 
J.  I.  Beardsley 

F.  H.Meyer 

Frederick  F.  Strong. 
L.  E.  G.  Macleod.... 


June    3 
June    4 


June  24 
July  29 
June  18 


July  15 
July  U 


Aug.  3 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  14 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  DraEcroRS — Continued. 

PART  2,— SKCONDARY  SCHOOLS,  INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK  NOT 
APPEARING  IN  PART  1— ConUnued. 


Locmtlon. 


Bummer  school. 


Director  in  1918. 


Session  of  1918. 


Opening.    Close, 


CAUFORXIA— con. 


Riverside 

5^n  Francisco. 
San  Jose 


coNintcncuT. 
^ast  Canaan.... 


New  Haven.. 
N<»nralk. 


SimsboTT. 
Stamford.. 


DELAWARE. 

Do\*er 


DBTRICT  OF 
COLUMBU. 


Washington.. 


FLORIDA. 

Tallahassee.... 


OEORGU. 

Mount  Berry.. 

IDAHO. 


Pocatelio.. 
Rexburg.. 


Chicago 

Chicago  (330  Web- 
ster Ave.) 
Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Evanston.... 
Lake  Forest., 


DIDUNA. 


Culver 

IndJanapolis 

N<»th  Manchester. 
8t  Mary-of-the- 
Woods. 


Riverside  Library  Service  School.. 

Caliibmia  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Washburn  School 


Joseph  F.  Daniels.. 
Lee  F.  Randolph.. 
Mary  Meyriclc 


aarenoe  H.  White  School  of  Photog- 
raphy. 

University  School 

Harstrdm  School 

Simsbury  Summer  Tutoring  School . . . 
Thorpe  School 4 


Clarence  H.White. 


George  L.  Fox.... 
Carl  A.  Harstrdm. 
Walter  L.  Ferris.. 


June  24 

..do 

July    8 


July    8 

July  34 
Aug.  1 
July  22 


Aug.  16 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  16 


Aug.  17 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  22 


State  College  for  Colored  Students. 


A.  R.Spaid.. 


Emerson  Institute. 


/  W.  H.  Randolph. 
\A.  If  '^  '^ 


.  McD.  Crawford. 


Florida  A.  and  M.  College  for  Negroes. 
Berry  School 


Nathan  B.  Young., 


C.  B.  Collier.. 


Idaho  Technical  Institute. 
Ricks  Normal  College 


Miles  F.  Reed 

George  S.  Romncy. 


American  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Applied  Arts  Summer  School 


Artlnstltuteof  Chicago , 

Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute 

Chicago  Musical  College 

Chicago  School  of  Applied  and  Normal 
Art. 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. 

Chicago  School  of  Industrial  Art 

Columbia  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

Columbia  School  of  Music 

Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art. 

Gregg  Summer  Normal 

National  Inst  Itute  of  Secretaries 

National  Kipdergarten  Cx)llege 

Pcstalozzl  -  Froebei  Kindergarten 
Training  School. 

Sherwood  filusic  School 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods 

National  Summer  School  ol  Music. 


J.  J.  Hattstaedt.... 
Florence  H.  Fitch.. 

George  W.  Epgers.. 
CarlN.  Wemtx.... 

Mary  B.  Page 

Felix  Borowskl.... 
Emma  M.  Church.. 


Graham  Taylor..,. 

Hugo  B.  Froehlich. 
Mary  A.  Blood 


Clare  Osborne  Reed.. 
WiUiam  C.  Williams. 


Henry  J.  Holm , 

Oliver  McE  wan 

Elizabeth  Harrison.., 
Bertha  H.  Hegner..., 


Walter  Keller 

Edward  B.  Birge.. 
AdaM.  Flemhig.. 


Culver  Military  Academy 

John  Herron  Art  Institute .... 

Manchester  College 

St  Mary-of-the> Woods  College. 


H.  G.  Glascock 

Harold  H.  Brown. 

Otho  Winger 

Sister  Basil 


June  10 


June  17 


June  17 


May     1 


June    3 
June    4 


June  24 
July     1 

June  24 

..do 

July  1 
June  24 
July  29 

June  19 

July  1 
...do 


June  21 
..do.... 

July  1 

July  8 

June  17 

July  1 

July  8 
July  1 
June  29 


July  3 
June  10 
May  27 
Julv     1 


July  13 


Sept. 


Aug.    f 


Aug.  27 


July  12 
Auj.  30 


July  27 
July  20 

>Sept.  13 
Aug.  31 
July  27 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  24 

July  26 

Aug.  2 
Aug.  11 

July  27 
Do. 

Aug.  9 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  9 
Aug.    6 

Aug.  19 
July  19 
July  27 


Aug.  38 
Aug.  81 
Aug.  17 
Aug.    t 


A  All  normal  courses  close  Aug.  2. 
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XXVm. — SuMMBR  School  Directobs — Coi^iiiiied« 

PART  2.-^EOONI)ARY  SCHOOLS,  INCLUDIN G IH8TXTUTION8  OF  HIOHXB  BA27K  NOT 
APPfiABINQ  IN  PART  l^-CoBtimiod. 


Loeatkm. 


Sanmifir  achooh 


Dteetorlnms. 


8«8sianofl9U. 


Opening.     Close, 


Cedar  Rapidi. 
Gberokeo 


Iowa  Falb. 
Ottumwa, . 


Baton  Rotui9.. 
La  Payotte.... 


Riiston . . . . . 
Bhreveport., 


MAIKV. 

Boottabay-Harbor 
Osunqult 

MARYLAVD. 


Baltimore 

Princess  Anne.... 


MASSACanSCTTfl. 


Andover 

Aubnmdale 

Boston 

Boston  (30  Hunt- 
ington Ave.). 

BoRton  (306  Pierce 
Bldg.). 

Bourne 


Monterey , 

Northampton. 

OakBtaffs 

Provincetown. 
lo , 


Wobum. 


Worcester. . 
To 


MICHIGAN. 

Berrien  Springs. .  - 

Big  Rapids 

Detroit 

1  0 

Grand  Rapids. 


Saugatuck 

MINNESOTA. 


CrookFton. ... 

Minneapolis. . 

1  o 


To. 
Morris. . 


M18SOX7BI. 

La  Grange 

NEW  IlAMPSHraE. 

South  Chatham.. 


Palmer  Method  Sunmier  School , 

Mount  St.   Mary   Normal  Trainlns 

School. 
Edge  wood  School  of  Domestic  Arts.... 
St.  Joseph's  Academy , 


W.Cl ^  „ 

Mother  Qertrtide.. 


Eva  Simplot 

Sister  Mary  Oeraldine . 


Southern  University  and  A.  and  M. 

College  Xoolored). 
Southweetem    Louisiana    Indmtrial 

Institute. 

Louisiana  Industrial  Institute , 

Centenary  College 


J.  8,  Clark. 

E.  L.  Stei^wns.. 


J.  E.  Keeny 

Hugh  J.  Smith. . 


Commonwealth  School  of  Art  and 

Industry. 
Summer  School  of  Modeling 


Asa  O.  Randall. 
V.  D.Brenner.. 


Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Princess  Anne  Academy , 


Harold  Randolph . 
T.  H.  Kiah 


Phillips  Academy  Military  Camp. . 
American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Farmer's  (Miss)  School  of  Cookery 

School  of  Expression  (5  terms) 

Old  Colony  Union  Industrial  School. 
Berkshire  Stunmcr  School  of  Art 


Alfred  E.  Steams 

Osborne  McConathy 

Walter  B.Tripp..... 
Alice  Bradley 


8.  S.Curry. 


Institute  of  Music  Pedagogy 

Treat  School ^.... 

Cape  Cod  School  of  Art 

Summer  School  of  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing. 

Warren  Academy  Free  Industrial 
School. 

Boys'  Trade  8cho(rf 

Girls' Trade  School 


M.  Maud  Myhrc 

/Raymond  P.  Ensign.  -. 
\Emest  W.  Watson 

R.  L.  Baldwm 

Edwin  B.  Treat 

Charles  W.  Hawthorne. 

E.  Ambrose  Webeter... 

Frank  Carter 


Albert  J.  Jameson. . 
Helen  R.  Hildreth. 


June  17 
July     1 

June  11 
June  10 


June  10 
June    3 


May   28 

June  10 


July     I 
July   10 


July     8 
Juue  26 


July  3 

July  10 

July  « 

July  1 

May  13 

Jime  27 
^July     8 

...do.... 

...do... 
July  1 
June    1 

July     1 

July  8 
...do 


Emmanuel  Missionary  College , 

Ferris  Tn-^tltute 

Petroit  Conservatory  of  Music 

Detroit  Technical  Institute 

Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Training 

School. 
Summer  School  of  Painting , 


Frederick  Orig^. 

W.  N.  Ferris , 

Frances  L.  York. 
B.  n.  Edwards... 
Clara  Wheeler.... 


Frederick  F.  Fumnan . 


North  West  Bohoo!  of  Agriculture .... 

Minneapolis  School  of  Art 

Minneapolis  School  of  Mu<ac,  Oratory, 
and  1  dramatic  Art. 

Minnesota  College 

West  Central  School  of  Agriculture. .. 


La  Orange  College. 


Hill's  (Mrs.)  Summer  School  of  Cook- 
ery. 


J.  H.  Hay 

Marv  M.  Cheney 

fWilfiam  H.  Pontius.. 
\Charles  M.  Holt 

Frank  Nelson 

C.  H.  Barnes 


D.  J.  Seott. ... 
Janet  M.  Hill . 


July  I 
May  20 
June  24 

...do 

July     2 

June  28 


June  17 
...do.,.. 

^..do.... 

May  27 

June  17 


Jane    8 


July     8 


I 
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XXVIII.--3ii]nan  ScHoob  Dolbotohi— Gontiiiiiad. 

PART  l-SBCOMDART   BCmOOlA   ntCI/UDINO    IMSTITUTXONS    OV    HIOHSB    BANK 
irOT  APPBARINO  IN  PART  l->C«iifttBiied. 


NEW  XESSXT. 


Princeton. 
Do.... 


IWW  YO»E. 

Albany ^.... 

Brooklyn 

caift  Hav«B 

Coid  Sprtng  Har- 

bor. 

Monroe 

New  York  (109  E. 

14th  St.). 
New  York  (215  W. 

■STtti  St.). 
New    York    (Ml 

UxingtonAve.) 
New  YoA  (7  W. 

42d  8t.). 
New  Yoric  (109th 

St.  and  Amster- 
dam Are.). 
New    York     (72 

Park  Ave.). 
New  York 


To 

New  York  (30  Ir- 

^^•to?  n.) 

Bochester 


Saint  Josephs.... 

giratogabpnngs. 
Hiady 


Woodstock 

IfOBTH  CAJtOUHA. 

AshcviBe 


Boone...... 

Brevard 

Qnwatboro. 


omo. 


Gn<:huiati 

„  .  '  o ...... 

Columbus. ..,..«.. 

Oberlin .Z 


Wilioughby... 

OKLAOOMA. 

Enid , 


OEEO<»C. 

Portiftnd 


(3i88terSptln0i.. 

Fort  WatWngUm. 

Miincy 

FhiJadf 


lelphia. 


ichooL 


Princeton  Summer  School . .• . 
Univerutyf 


New  York  Stat©  Library  School 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 

Cathohe  Summer  S^uwi  of  America. . 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Bi<dof^cal  Laboratory. 

Mackenae  School 

American  Progressive  Piano  School . . 


Art  Students'  League  of  New  York. 
Bible  Teadiers'  Training  School. ... 
Chalif  Normal  School  of  Dancing... 
National  Academy  of  Design 


Dtoeetorinl918. 


C.  B.  Morev 

Gttiet  9.  VoorhMS... 


of  WIH. 


Opening.     Clo5 


James  L  Wyer,  jr 

Ellen  Eddy  Shaw 

John  J.  Donfam 

Charles  B.  Davenport. 


J.  G.  Maokpntie . . . 
QustavL.  Becker. 


Oeorge  B.  Bridgman. .. 

John  A.  Wood 

Louis  H.  Chahf 

George  W.  Maynard. .. 


New  Yori[  Preparatory  School 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and  AppUed 
Art. 

New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

Palmer  Method  Summer  School....... 

Boefaester  Busmess  Institnte  Summef 

Normal. 
Saint- AugDstine-b3^tfa0^Lake  Sanimer 

School.  I 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

^'Blufi  Dome  Frat"  Smnmer  School  ! 

of  Figm«  Painting. 
Art  Students'  League  of  New  York 


Southern  Term  of  the  School  ol  £x- 

IH'casion  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Appalachian  Training  School ». 

Brevard  Institute 

Negro    Agncultuzal    and    Technical 

CollegB. 


E.  E.Camerer 

Frank  A.  Parson?.... 


PofU^r  R.  lA?e....... 

S.  E.  Barton ^^ 


S.C.  Williams  and  J. : 

Porbes. 
Mother  Polycarpa.... 


"^urah  G.  Ross 

ewing  Wood  ward - 


Charles  Rosen. 


AnnA  B.Curry .-   Jun?  29 


July  22 
..^ 


June  20 

July  9 

July  1 

July  3 

July  9 

June  10 

Juno  3 

June  19 

June  3 

June  1 

June  24 

July  • 


July 
July 


..do... 

..do... 

.do. 


Jane     1 
June  15 


B.  B.  I'ouchcr.y ,   'Lmi'   13 

L.  B.  IlaviK's '  ^'-^^^   n 

F.C.  Johnson I  Ji^nc  24 


Sept.  18 
Sopr.  14 


July  17 
Aug.  13 
Sept.  6 
Aug.  13 

Sept.  I 
July  31 

Sept.  21 

July  30 

July  28 

Aug.  31 

Sept.  0 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  16 
July  M 

July  81 

Aug.  31 


Aug. 
Oct. 


J.  H.  Gest 

JoliQ  T.  i\iig... ...... 

Frank  S.  Fox •. 


Art  Academv  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio  Mechanics' Insiilute 

Capitol  CoHet^e  of  Oratory  and  Music. 

State  Summer  Library  Soliool ,  J.  llowani  ^  ic© .... 

Oberlin     Business    College     Normal  i  J.  T.  Henderson... 

ScbooL  I 

Andrews  Institute  for  Girls •«•••  6.  n.  Shankiond . .. 


PhiUipe  University — , 


Gregg  Summer  School  (Link's  Busi- 
ness CoUege). 


Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

Darby  School  of  Painting 

Lycoming  County  Normal 

Brown  Preparatory  School 

Neff  College 

Pennsylvania  Museum  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art. 


J.  W.  Tyler. 


A.  T.  Link..^. 


Oct.    15 


.Uig.    1 

July  2a 
July  21 
Aug.   a 


Aug.  24 
Aiii?.  2 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  10 

3"o. 


...do....   July  21 


June  17 
June  -24 
June  12 
July  1 
June  17 


D.Roy  Miller 

Hugh  H.  Breckenridge-- 
Sylvester  B.  Punlap  -  -- 

Aloniio  Brown 

Silas  S.  Nell. .«••••••••• 

O.  F.  Ege 


June     3 


July 


Mar.  29 

June    3 

June  24 
June  20 
July  1 
July     8 


July   17 


Aug.  id 


Nov.  30 

July  20 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  20 
July  2ft 
Aug.    a 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOBY,  1918-19. 


XXVIII. — Sttmmeb  School  Direotors— Oontinued. 

PART  2.-8ECONDARy    SCHOOLS,   INCLUDING   INSTITUTIONS   OP    HIOHBB    RANK 
NOT  APPEARING  IN  PART  1-Continued. 


Session  of  19t&. 

Location. 

Summer  school. 

Director  hi  1918. 

Opening. 

Cloie. 

PENNSTLVAWIA— 

continued. 

Pittsburgh  (Mount 

Byron  W.  King's  School  of  Oratory .. . 
Swarthmore  Preparatory  School 

Byron  W.  King 

June    0 

July  19 

Oliver). 
Swarthmore 

Walter  C.  Crouch 

Jux^  20 

0) 

TBNNKS8EB. 

Cookovillo 

Tennessee  Polytc2hnIc  Institute 

Webb  Summer  School... 

Thomas  A.  Early 

E.  T.  Price 

June  10 
May  31 

July  ao 

Quebeck 

Au^    9 

TEXAS. 

Clarendon......... 

Clarendon  Col  lo:ie ... 

L  E  Gribble ^ 

May  22 
July  1 
June    7 

July    1 
July  31 

San  Antonio 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 

Mother  M.  Florence 

R.  F.  HoUoway 

Stephenville 

John  Tarleton  College ^.,,,„ 

July  21 

UTAH. 

Provo 

Church    Teachers  College    (Brigham 
Young  Uhivcrsity). 

G.  H.  Brimhall 

June    3 

Aus.2t 

viRomu. 

Lawrenceville 

St.     Paul    Normal    and    Industrial 
School  (colored). 

James  S.  Russell 

June  26 

Joly  24 

WEST  VIROINIA. 

Salem 

Salem  College - - - 

C.  B.Clark 

June    3 

July  28 

PART  3.-SUMMER  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Do 


Mobile,  Ala 

Boulder.  Colo... 
Boise,  Idaho.... 
Franklinton.La... 
Shreveport,  La.... 
Blue     Mountain, 

Miss. 

Clhiton,  Miss 

Mound      Bayou, 

Miss. 

Newton,  Miss . 

Glendive,  Mont... 

Havre,  Mont 

Lewlstown,  Mont 

Malta,  Mont 

Colllngswood,  N.  J 

Newton,  N.J 

Ocean  aty,  N.J.  . 
Cortland,  N.Y.... 
Dickinson,  N. Dak. 
Oregon  City,  Oreg. 

Portland,  Oreg 

Brush  Vallev,  Pa. 
Arlington,  Tex.. 
Athens,  Tex.... 

Austin,  Tex 

Beaiunont,  Tex... 

Do 

Belton,  Tex 

Brenham,  Tex .  . 
Brownwood,  Tex. 
Brownsville,  Tex. 


Birmingham  Summer  Tarinin;  School. 
Birmingham  Summer  Training  School 

(colored). 
Summer  Training  School  for  Teachers. 
Cobrado  Chautauqua  Summer  SchoDls 

State  Summer  School  for  Teachers 

Florida  Parishes  State  Normal  School. 
Summer  School  for  Teachers  (colored). 
State  Summer  Normal 


Clinton  Summer  Normal.. 
State  Normal  for  Nojroos.. 


Newton  Summer  Normal 

Summer  School  for  Teachers. . 

do , 

do 


do. 

do 

:i;;!d2;:!!::::::::::::::::::::;:::;::: 

Cortland  Summer  School 

Summer  School  for  Teichers 

County  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 
Summer  School  of  Primary  Methods . 

Mechanicsbiu^  Summer  Norma) 

State  Summer  Normal 

.do. 


State  Summer  Normal  (colored) 

State  Summer  Normal 

State  Summer  Normal  (colored) 

State  Summer  Normal 

.....do 

....do 

....do 


C.  B.  Glenn. 


C.F.  Vigor 

Charles  C.  Casey. 

C.  E.  Rose 

W.J.Dunn 

R.  P.  Player 

W.  T.  Lowrey... 


J.  W.  Provine 

G.  H.  Armstrong., 


A.  8.  McClenlon.. 

R.  H.  Brown 

Laiu-a  G.  Ix)vett.. 
F.  L.  Cummings.. 

Flora  Sims 

T.  D.  Sensor 

do 

....do 

L.J.  McEvoy 

P.  S.  Berg 

J.  E.  Calavan 

Ruby  S.  Brennan. 

R.  O.  Lytle 

R.T.  Ellis 

C.  G.  Masterson... 

B.  F.  Lcc 

H.  F.  Triplett 

T.J.Carlton 

Peyton  Jacob 

D.  H.  Fisher 

V.  L.  Griffin 

W.  F.  Jourdan.... 


June    3 


June  3 
July  8 
June  17 
June  10 
...do..... 
June    4 

June  11 
July  22 

June  10 
June  12 
July  22 
July  15 
July  22 
July     1 

...do 

...do 

July  2 
June  24 
July  29 
June  24 
May  6 
June  10 
June  2 
June  10 
June  17 
June  3 
June  10 
June  17 
June  3 
June  12 


A  Sessions  of  6,  10,  and  14  weeks'  duration. 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

PART  3.— SUMMER  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOGLS-Contlnued. 


Ix)cation. 


8ummer  school. 


Director  in  1918. 


Session  of  1918. 


Opening.    Close, 


C^Ud well,  Tex.... 

Cis^o,  Tex 

Cxmi^ncbe,  Tex.. 

Conroe,  Tex. 

Crockett,  Tex 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Oonzates,  Tex 

Oroenvillc,  Tex.. 

Hondo,  Tex 

Uoiiston,  Tex 

Do 

Kaufman,  Tex... 
1^  Grange,  Tex. . 
McKinney,  Tex.- 

Do 

Mar5haU,Tcx.... 

Do 

Meridian,  Tex 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Tex. 

Paris,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Sherman,  Tcx...^.. 
Tebuacana,  Tex.. 

Tvler,  Tex 

Victoria,  Tex.... 

Waco.  Tex 

Waelder,  Tex.... 
Weaiherford,  Tex 
Woodville,  Tex.., 
Big   Stone    Gap, 

Christlansburg,  Va . 

FannviHe,  Va..... 

GtIax,Va. 

Louisa,  Va 

Manassas,  Va 

Martinsville,  Va... 

Norfolk,  Va 

Do 

Boc-ky  Mount,  Va. 

South  Boston,  Va. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash... 


State  Siunmer  Normal 
State  Summer  Normal 

do 

State  Summer  Normal 
do. 


State  Summer  Normal 
State  Summer  Normal 
State  Summw  Normal 

do 

.do 


(colored), 
(colored)., 
(colored).. 


do 

State  Summer  Normal 
.do 


.do. 


(colored)., 
(colored).. 


I  (colored).. 
I  (colored).. 


State  Summer  Normal. 
State  Summer  Normal  ( 
State  Summer  Normal. 
State  Summer  Normal  ( 
State  Summer  Normal . 
State  Summer  Normal  ( 
State  Summer  Normal. . 

....do 

do 

....do 

State  Summer  Normal  (colored).. 

do 

....do 

....do 

State  Summer  Normal 

do 

Clinch  Valley  Summer  School. . . . 


Chtistiansborg  Summer  School  (col- 
ored). 

Farmville  Summer  School 

Galax  Summer  School 

Lotiisa  Summer  School  (colored) 

Manassas  Summer  School  (colored)... 

Martinsville  Summer  School 

Norfolk  Summer  School 

Norfolk  Summer  School  (colored) 

Rocky  Mount  Summer  School  (col- 
ored). 

South  Boston  Summer  School  (colored) 

Northwest  Summer  Normal 

Sommer  Hl^  and  Normal  School.. 


I.  B.  Bryant 

L.  H.  Denman 

J.  B.  Layne 

A.  M.  Storv 

A.  W.  Prybr 

R.  R.Jones 

W.  O.  Bundy 

J.  C.Cochran 

J.  A.  Caele 

T.  L.  WllUams.... 

A.  F.English 

W.  L.  Johnson..... 

W.  H.  Burnett 

O.  A.  Randolph.... 

J.  H.  Head 

T.  C.  Martin....... 

G.  n.  Carpenter 

U.  B.  Peml)erton.. 

C.C.  Comer 

O.  L.  Nelson 

C.  W.  Bolin 

Charles  A.  Arnold.. 

J.  C.  Pyle 

J.J.  Bates 

W.H.  Seals 

C.  H.  McGruder..., 

R.  L.Clark 

W.  M.  Lamkin 

H.  F.  Grindstaff... 

P.  L  Hunter 

J.  A.  Livesay 


E.  A.  Long. 


J.  L.  Jarman 

B.  M.  Cox 

W.  L.  Ran-some. . 
F.  D.  Morton . . . . 

T.H.Phelps 

E.  S.  Brinkley... 

T.  C.  Erwin 

W.  F.  Grasty.... 


Frank  Trigg.... 
Charles  Fagan... 
Hart. 


June  17 
June  10 
June  3 
July  15 
June  17 
June  3 
...do... 
...do... 
...do.., 
.....do.., 

do.., 

June    4 

Juno  17 

Juno  10 

do 


June  17 
June  3 
June  17 
June  3 
July  8 
Jtme  3 
June  J  2 
June  10 
Jime  11 
June  16 
June  18 
June  17 
June  10 
June  17 
...do... 
June  26 

...do... 


June  17 
June  26 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do.., 
...do.., 
...do.., 


.do. 


Henry  M. 


June  17 
June  10 


July  25 

July  20 

July  25 

Aug.  22 


July  26 
July  25 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug.  23 

July  25 
July  27 
July  25 

Do.  24 
Aug.  1 
July  25 
Aug.  22 
July  20 
July  25 

Do. 
Aug.  22 
July  25 

July  24 

July  25 

Aug.  22 

July  20 

July  34 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

July  20 

Do. 


PART  4.-SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  TE.\CHERS  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CLASSES. 


Faribault,  Minn... 

Courses  In  mental  deficiency  (Minne- 
sota School  for  Feeble  Minded). 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Summer  school  for  teachers  of  back- 
ward and  mentally  deficient  chil- 
dren (The  Training  School  at  Vine- 
land). 

Summer  Training  School  (Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum). 

Fred  Kuhlman 

June  24 

June  20 
July   15 

July     1 

Aug.    8 

July  20 
Aug.  24 

July   27 

St,  Louis,  Mo 

Vineland,  N.  J.... 

Rome,N.Y 

Julia  M.  Conner y 

E.  R.  Johnstone 

Charles  Bernstein 
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EDUQA3IONAL  DfBfiOTOBT,  lia6-49. 


Locatiaii. 


Name  of  mnseain  or  of  Instltatioii  oontroIUzig  tt. 


Director. 


Aubttni 

BfrmingbBm 

Mobile 

Montgomery, 
TAlladeea... 
University.. 


Juneau^....— 

SltkA. 

ahzoka. 
Tucson. 

ABXAMSAA. 

Conwfty • 

FayetteviUe 

CAUfORKIA. 

ATftkn.  Santa  Catalina 

IslBOd. 
Berkeley......^........ 

Do « 


Do.,A. 
Do 


nanHnant.... 

Los  Angeles. . 

Do 


Do.. 


Do... 
Do... 
Oaltland . 
l>o... 
Do... 


Do 

raciflc  Grove.. 

PaloAlto 

Do 

Pasa«1ena 

Gatramento 

Son tB  Barbara. 


Ban  Francisco.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
I>o. 


Santa  Clara. 


COLORADO. 


Bonlrlcr , 

Ck)lorado  Springs., 

Denver 

Do , 

Do , 

Do , 

Do , 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Collins 

Golrlen 

Greeley , 


Alabama  Polyteehnlcliistitute. 

Binningbam  School  Museum 

Y.  M.  6.  A.  Library  and  MuMom 

Alabama  Department  of  Axohivee  and  History 

TaUadeKaCdUflfpe 

Alabama  Museom  of  Natural  Hiftory 

Alaska  HbtOflcalLfl>rary  and  Musaom 

The  Sheldon  JackaonMnssum 


UniTersity  of  Arfaona  Mustoa.. .. 


Hendrlx  Collegii,  Qeorge  H.  Burr  Mnsenm  of  Nat- 
ural History. 
University  of  i 


TunaOnb, 

University  of  Gal  Ifbmla.  Department  of  Botany . . 
University  of  Gallfbmla,  Department  of  Qedocy 

and  MlneraIof:\\ 
University  of  California,  Mnseom  of  Paleoo- 

tology. 
University  of  California,  Museum  of  Vertebrate 

Zoology. 

Pomona  College 1 

Museum  o(  History,  Bclenoe,  and  Art 

Chamber  of  Commeroe  Exhibit , 


Southern  California  Academy  of  Sciences. . 


The  SoutlrweRt  Musenm 

University  of  Southern  California., 

Municlfaf  Art  Gallcrj' 

Oakland  Public  Museum 

Piedmont  Art  Gallery 


Sage  Library 

Pa'ific  Grove  Museum  Association.... 

Leiand  Stanford  Junior  Museum 

Inland  Stanford  Junior  University.... 

Throop  College  of  Technology 

Crocker  Art  Gallery 

Museum  of  Comparative  Oology 


California  Academy  of  Sciences.. 


California  State  Mining  Bureau •.,..^ 

Memorial  Museum  (Golden  Gate  Park) 

San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art 

University  of  California,  Anthropological  Mu- 
seum. 

Santa  Clare  University,  Museum  of  M&ioralogy 
and  Paleontology. 


University  of  Colorado  Museum 

Colorado  (Allege  Museum 

Colorado  Mineral  Museum  (Statecapltol) , 

Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History , 

Colorado  Scientific  Society  (Boston  Block) 

East  Side  High  School  Museum , 

State  Hoard  of  Horticulture 

State  Bureau  of  Mines 

State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society.^.. 

Colorado  State  Museum 

8 1 a t  e  A  gricu Iture  College , 

Colorado  8oh(X)l  of  Mines.  Bflneralogical  Museum. 
State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado. 


QiarleaC.  Thach,  preddent. 
J.H.Phinips^superintende  ;t. 
Leila  Anxnpaugh,  librarian. 
Thomas  M.  Owen,  diieetcv 
J.  P.  MatcaJf^prestdoDt. 
Bngana  Allen  Smith  ,directcr 


Oor.  J.  F.  A. 
oostodian. 


StnoCflOdal 


Byron  OoBunlngBi  ourator. 

M.  J.  M^Henry,  dJiaofor. 
A.H.Pardtie,  State  geoio«M. 


W.  A.  Setcfaell.  In  Ptaarsiw 
Andrew  C.LawsoD  Jn  darfk 

J.  C.  Merriam,  In  ofaaifi. 

Joseph  Ortonelt  direetor. 

W.  A.  Hilton,  in  cbaraa. 

Frank  8.  Daffgutt,  director. 

Frank  Wiggins,  supertatand- 
ent. 

Holdridge  O.  CoUlns,  secre- 
tary. 

Hector  Alllot,  ourator. 

Albert  B.  Ulrey,  curator. 

Robert  B.  Harsbe.  dfrecfar. 

Robert  B.  Harshe,  curator. 

Richard  L.  Partfngtdi,  cu- 
rator. 

Anna  L.  Sawyer,  librarian. 

n.  C.  PetOTSon,  director. 
K.  C.  Startle,  curator. 
W.  H.CIapp.fncharga. 
W.  V.  Jackson,  curator. 
William  I.eon  Dawson,  di* 

rector. 
Barton  W.  Evermann,  direo* 

tor. 
Fletc^hcr  Hamilton,  curator. 
George  Haviland  Barron,  cu- 

mtor. 
Nelson  Laorvik,  director. 
A.  L.  BTroeber,  curator. 

Anthony  Cicbl,  director. 


Junius  Henderson,  curator. 
Fdward  R.  Warren,  director. 
T.  R.  Henahen,  director. 
J.  D.  Fiffgins,  director. 
O.  L.  Cannon,  curator. 

Do. 
Mrs.  Martha  8hute»  director. 

Jerome  C.  Smiley ,  curator. 
Isaac  A.  Abbot,  custodian. 
W.  L.  Burnet,  curator. 
H.  B.  Patton.  director. 


>  (  orapiled  by  Harold  L.  Madison,  secretary  American  Assooiatlon  of  Muaetuns,  Park  Maseum.  Pioft- 
donce,  R.L 
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liOCSlifiO. 


coNmcncuT. 


Hartford. 


r>o.. 
r>o., 


r>o 

Litdifleld — 


Metrideo 

Middletown.. 

Do 

New  Britain. 
Ne^«r  Haven.. 

Do 


Do.. 


Do 

Do 

Nevr  London.. 
Norwich 


Storrs....... 

VTaterbury., 


DKLAWASX. 


Nevrark 

Wilmington.. 


OU9TB1CT  or  OOCUVBIA. 

"Washington 

Do 


r>o. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


De  IL4Uid.. 


Gainesville 

St.  Augustine - 


Atlanta 

Macon..  •«..... 

Oxford 

Savaumyb 


HAWAJT. 

Honohihi 


Bloomington. 

Do 

Carlinville 

Chft-ago 

l>o , 

Do 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


l>o. . . 
Deoattir.  - 
IV  Kalb. 
Elgin 


Nam*!  ai  muffim  /ly  ^  f»iyH|*i^|r»»  rxwitynlHnff  It- 


CoimecUcntHIrtoricalSocIt^ 

Tbeologieal  Seminary...'. 

Trinity  College,  Boordman  Hall  of  Natural  Hlt- 

tory. 
Wadsworth  Atbeneum  and  Morgan  Memorial... 
Utchfleld  Historic  la  Society 


Dlraetor. 


Merlden  Scientific  Association 

Middlesex  Cot  mty  Historical  Society 

Wesleyan  University 

New  Britain  Institute 

New  Haven  Ccrfoay  Historical  Society 

Yale  University,  the  Eaton  Herhartum 

Vale  University,  Peabody  Museum  ot  Natural 

History. 

Yale  Univenity,  School  of  the  Fine  ArU 

Yale  University,  Steiner  Collection 

New  London  Historical  Society ' 

Norwich  Free  Academy,  Slater  Memorial  Mnr 

senm. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Mattatu<^  Hiatorica] -Society 


A.  C.  Bates,  secretary  snd 

librsrian. 
Charles  8.  Thayer,  curator. 
Frederic  W.  Carpenter,  di- 

Frank  Butler  Gay.  director. 
Mrs.  EmUy  N.  Vtnderpool, 

curator. 
David  Olbbs.  president. 
A.  K.  Crittenden,  cunrtor. 
WUliam  North  Rice. director. 
Anna  O .  Kockwell,  llhrarian. 
Frederick  Bostwlck,  corator. 

Alexander  W.  Evans,  cura- 
tor. 

Charles  Schuchert,  coiator. 

William  8.  KendaU.  director. 

Ernest  E.  Roeers,  president. 
Helen  Marsludl,  curator. 

O.  H.  Lamson,  Jr.,  curator. 
Eev.  Joseph  Andtrsoa,  presi- 
dent. 


Delaware  College 

Natural  History  Society  of  Delaware. 


Army  Medical  Museum 

Corooran  Gallery  of  Art ^ 

Gaorcstown  University .  the  German  Museum . . 
George  Washtoftcsi  University  Medical  School. . 
Library  of  Congress.  Division  of  Prints 


National  Gallery  of  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution 
United  States  National  Museum 


John  B.  Stetson  University,   Monroe  Health 

Museum. 

University  of  Florida,  Florida  fltate  Museum 

St.  Augustine  Institute  of  Science  and  Historical 

Society. 


StataHusemn 

Mercer  University 

Emorv  University 

'^elfaiV  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Bemioe  Psuahi  Bishop  Museum. 


niinols  Wesleyan  University,  PoweH  Mu-seum. . 

McLemnCooniv  Historical  Society 

Blaokbum  Collepe,  Taylor  Museum 

Art  Institute  of  Chlcaco 

ChicB£;o  Academy  of  Scionoes 

Chicago  Historical  Society 


Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 

University  of  Chicago,  Educational  Mu^^eum 

University  of  Chicago,  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

Universitv  of  Chicago,  Walker  Museum 

Jam««  Milliken  University,  Biolopiffti Museum.. 

Museum  of  History,  ^^ate  Normal  School 

Elgin  Scientific  Society 


Linda  Falmer-Jones,  aecra- 
tary. 


Maj.  R.  W.  Shuleldt,  cu- 
rator. 

C.  Pewen  MInnlgerode.  di- 
rector. 

Francis  A.  Tondorf,  curator. 

F.F.  Russell,  director. 

Richard  A.  Rice,  acting 
chief.  * 

William  H.  Holmes,  cnmtor. 

Richard  Rathbun,  assistant 
secretary,  in  diarge. 

John  F.  Baerecke,  director. 

T.  Van  Hmlng,  director. 
Dewitt  I^ebb,  president. 


8.  W.  McCallle,  curator. 

H.  H.  Stone,  curator. 
William  Harden,  custodian. 


William  T.  Brlgham,  direc- 
tor. 


MDo  Custer,  custodian. 

Georte  W.  Eggers,  director. 

Frank  M.  WoodrulT,  cunuor. 

Caroline  M.  Mcll\'aine.  cu- 
rator. 

Frederick  J.  V.  SkifT,  direc- 
tor. 

Elliot  R.  Do^^-ning.  director. 

James  Henry  Breasteil,  di- 
rector. 

T.  c.  Chamberlain.  dlre<  tor. 

Ed.  C.  Page,  in  charge. 
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Location. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Director. 


njjKOia— continued. 

Evanston 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Galesburg 

JoUet 

Lake  Forest 

Napervllle 

Rock  Island 

Springfield 

Do 

Sterling..*. 

Urbaiu 

Do 

Do 

INDIANA. 

BIoomingtCD 

Centerville 

CrawfordsvUle 

Crown  Point 

Farlham 

Franklin 

Goshen 

Hanover 

Indianapolis 

Dt) 

Do 

Marlon 

Newcast  le 

Noblesville 

Notre  Dame 

Richmond 

South  Bend 

Terre  Haute 

Upland 

IOWA. 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids 

Do 

Davenport 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

Do 

Fayette 

Grlnnell 

Independence 

Iowa  City 

Do 

Do 

Madrid 

Waverly 

KANSAS. 

Atchison 

Baldwin 

Emporia 

Do 

Lawrence 

Llndsborg 

Manhattan 

Topeka 

Do 

Salina 


Evanston  Historical  Society , 

Northwestern  University-Oarrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Bennett  Museum  of  Christian  ArchiB- 
ology. 
Northwestern  University  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Swedish  Historical  Society  of  America 

Knox  College,  Hurd  Museum 

Joliet  Township  High  School 


Lake  Forest  College  Museum 

Northwestern  College 

Augnstana College  Museum.. 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library  and  Society 

State  Museum  of  National  History , 

Whiteside  County  Historical  Society 

University  of  Ulinois,  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  Classical 
Archaeology.. 

University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  European 
Culture. 


Indiana  University  Musetun  of  Fin©  Arts 

Wayne  County  Historical  Society 

Wabash  College.  Hovey  Museum 

Old  Settlers  and  Historical  Association  of  L^e 

Coimty. 

Farlham  College,  Joseph  Moore  Museum 

Franklin  College 

Elkhart  County  Historical  Society 

Hanover  College 

Art  Association  of  Indianapolis,  John  Herron 

Art  Institute. 

Indiana  State  Museum 

University  of  Indianapolis-Butler  Collie 

Grant  County  Historical  Society,  Octogenarian 

Museum. 

Henry  County  Historical  Society 

Hamilton  County  Historical  Association 

Notre  Dame  University , 

Earlham  College,  The  Joseph  Moore  Museum 

Northern  Indiana  Historical  Society 

Emeline  Fairbanks  Memorial  Library 

Taylor  University,  Walker  Museum , 


Iowa  State  Teachers'  College 

Coe  College  Museiun 

Iowa  Masonic  Library  and  Museum.. 
Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences 


Historical  Department  of  Iowa 

Carnegie-Stout  Free  Public  Library 

Herrmann  Museum  of  Natural  History 

U  pper  Iowa  University 

Parker  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Free  Public  Library 

Museum  of  Art  and  Archaeology 

Ranney  Library  and  Museum 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Zoological  Museum. 

Madrid  Historical  Society • 

Wartburg  Teachers  Seminary 


Midland  College 

Baker  University 

College  of  Emporia 

Kansas  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  College , 

Kansas   State  Agricultural  Collie,    Natural 
History  Museum. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society 

Washburn  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 


J.  SeymoarCurrey, 
Charles  M.  Stuart,  cuntoc 


U.  S.  Grant,  curator. 

B.  H.  Grave,  curator. 
Stanley  Brown,  superinteod- 

ent. 
W.  C.  Allee,  curator. 
L.  M.  Umhach,  cuimtor. 
Marcus  Skarstedt. 

A.  R.  Crook,  chief. 

W.  W.  Davte,  secretary. 

Frank  C.  Baker,cuiator. 

A.  S.  Pease,  coratOT. 

N.  C.  Brooks,  curator. 


Alfred  M.  Brooks,  earstcr. 
Caleb  King,  curator. 
Mason  D.  Thomas,  curator. 


J.  W.  Adams,  director. 
A.  E.  Weaver,  custodian. 

Harold  Haven  Brown,  dk 
rector. 
W.  S.  Blatchiey,  curator. 
H.  L.  Bruner,  director. 
R.  L.  ^^Tiltson,  director. 


H.  A.  Maker,  secretary- 
urer. 

Allen  David  Hole,  curator. 
George  A.  Baker,  secretary. 
Mrs.  Sallie  C.  Hughes,  libm- 
rian. 


Melvin  F.  Arey,  curator. 

B.  H.  Ballev,  curator. 
N.  R.  Parvin,  librarhm. 

E.  K.  Putnam,  acting  direo> 

4or. 
Edgar  R.  Harlan,  curator. 
Almira  R.  Wiknx,  Ubrarlao. 
Richard  Herrmann,  director. 
GuyWest  Wilsoo,  curator. 
H.  W.  Norrls,  curator. 
S.  W.  Geiser,  director. 

C.  H.  Weller,  director. 
Jane  E.Roberts. 

C.  C.  Nutting,  curator. 


D.  W.  Crouse,  director. 

C.  S.  Parmenter,  chief  oort- 
tor.  ^ 

D.  C.  Sobaffner,  director. 
W.  H.  Keller,  curator. 
Frank  Strong,  director. 

E.  O.  Deere,  curator. 
Robert  K.  Nahcnns,  ouratcr. 

George  W.  Martin,  sectrtaiy. 
Ira  D.  Cardiff,  director. 
A.  W.  Giles,  director. 
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LocaUon. 


Name  of  museam  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Director. 


KKMTUCKT. 


Bowline  Green.. 

Frankfort 

lexitagton 

Do 

LouisviUe 


LOUISIANA. 

t'^ton  Rouge 


New  Orleans. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


MAOTB. 


Aoimsta 

Do 

Brunswick , 

Eliot 

Hinckley 

Lewistoo 

North  Bridgton.. 

Orono, 

Oml^and 

Parii 

Poftland 

Do , 


Do 

Soeo 

WatOYilie. 


Annapolis.. 
Baltimore.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Do.. 


Do 

EllicottCity. 


•MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst. 

Do... 
Aodover. 

Do... 

Do... 
Beverly.. 
IketoQ... 


Do. 
Do.. 


Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


(ambrMge. 

Do 

Do 


85371  **~18 


Ogden  College 

Kentucky  State  Historical  Society 

Kentucky  Geological  Survey 

Transylvania  College 

Louisville  Free  Puolic  Library  Museum. 


Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College. 

Isaac  Delgado  Museum  of  Art 

Louisiana^istorical  Association  (Memorial  HaU) 

Louisiana  State  Museum 

Newoomb  Art  School 


Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 


Kennebec  H  Istorical  Society 

Maine  State  Museum 

Bowdoin  College 

William  Fo«  Library 

Good  Will  Home  Association 

Art  Museum  of  Bates  College 

Bridgton  Academy 

University  of  Malne^Museum  of  Natural  History 

Orrs  Island  Library 

Hamlin  Memorial  Hall.. 


Maine  Historical  Society 

Port  and  Society  of  Art,  L.  D.  M.  Sweat  Memo- 
rial Art  Museum. 

Portland  Society  of  Natural  History 

York  Institute 

Colby  College 


Maryland  Geological  Siu^ey.. 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 


Goucher  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Museum  of  Oriental 

and  Classical  Archaetology. 

Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences 

Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the 

Mech^plc  Arts. 
Peabody  Institute 


Walters  Gallerv. 
tlleg 


Bock  Hill  College.. 


Amherst  College  Museum 

Massachusettb  Agricultural  College.. 

Abbot  Academy 

John-Esther  Art  Gallery 

Phillips  Academy. . 


Beverly  Historical  Society 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 


Bostonian  Society  < Old  State  House). 
Children's  Art  Center 


Children's  Museum  of  Boston , 

Harvard  Medical  School,  Warren  Anatomical 

Museum. 

Ma&sachusetts  Historical  Society 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Old  South  Association  (The  Old  South  Meeting 

Housed 
Harvard  University,  Botanical  Museum , 


Harvard   University,    Collection    of  Classical 

Antiquities. 
Harvard  University,  School  of  Arohitecture. . . . . 


J.  B.  Hoenig,  director. 
Alfred  Fairhurst,  director. 
George  T.  Settle,  librarian. 


C.  W.  Boyle,  curator. 
J.  W.  Gaines,  oust  odian. 
Robert  Glenk,  director. 
EUswotrh  Woodward,  dire<v 

tor. 
George  E^eyer,  curator. 


P.  S.  Moonev,  secretary. 
Thomas  A.  James,  curator. 
Henry  Johnson,  curator. 


Marianna  Woodhul],direotflr. 

Mlntin  A.  Chrysler,  curator. 
EUen  M.Monntfort,UbrarlaQ. 

Evelyn  L.  Gllmore;  curator. 
John  Calvin  Stevens,  man- 

aeing  director. 
Artnur  H.  Norton,  librarian. 


William  Bullock  Clark,  dJ- 

Henry    H.  Wiegand,   secre- 
tary. 

David  M.  Robinson,  director. 

Percy  M.  Reese,  director. 
C.  Y.  Turner,  director. 

L.   H.   Dielman,   executivt 

secretary. 
Henry  Walters,  owner. 
Brother  Fabrician,  registrar. 


B.  K.  Emerson,  director. 

C.  E.  Gordon,  ciu^tor. 

Jane  B.  Carenter,  custodian. 
Charles  Peabody,  director. 

EdwardWigglesworth,  chair- 
man executive  committee. 

Charles  F.  Reed,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Fitsroy  Carrington,  di- 
rector. 

Delia  I.  GrifRn,  director. 

WlUiam  F.  WWtney,  direc- 
tor. 

Arthur  Fairbanks,  director. 

Richard  W.  Hale,  treasurer. 
16  Central  Street. 

George  L.  Ooodale,  honorary 
curator. 

George  Henry  Chase,  cura- 
tor. 

H.  Langford  Warren,  direc- 
tor. 
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LocatUoL 


Name  of  mngwim  or  of  institutkiii  contToUing  it. 


I>ircctor. 


MASSACHUSETTa— contd. 


Cambridge. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

Chariest  own. 

Cliuton 

Panvers 

Deerfield 

Fitchburg..., 


Do 

Gloucoster. . 
Greenfield... 
Uaverhill... 

Ipswich 

Lancaster... 
Leominster. 
Lexington... 


Harvard  University,  Qeoioglcal  Museum 

Hanard  University,  Qerminic Mnaeom 

Harvard  University,  Gray  Herbarium 

Harvard  University,  Semitic  Mosaum 

Harvard  University,  Minearalcgical  Musamnt. . . 
Harvard  University,  Museum  oC  Comparative 

Zoology. 
Harvard  Unlversitv,  Peabody  Museum  of  Ar- 

ctkeology  and  Etonology. 

Harvard  University,  Socta?  Museum 

Harvard  University,  Fogg  Art  Museum 

United  States  Navy  Yard 

Clinton  Historical  Society , 

Danvors  Historical  Societv , 

Pociimtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association 

Fitchburg  Historical  Society 


Wallace  Library  and  Art  Gallery 

Cape  Ann  Scientific  and  Literary  Association. 

ni'?t«ricai  Society  of  Greenfleld 

Haverhill  Historical  Society 

Ipsviicli  Historical  Society 

Thayer  Museum 

Leonjinster  Public  Library 

Lexington  Historical  Society 


Lynn 

Marblchead... 
Marlborough.. 

Mod/ord 

Nantucket.... 
New  nedftMXl . . 
Newbury  port. 
Northampton. 


Do 

Do 

Peabodv 

Pittsfiefd 

Plymouth 

Rehoboth 

Salem 

Do 

Sharon 

Somerville 

South  Natick. 
Springfield.... 


Lynn  Historical  Society 

Itorblehead  Historic j1  Society 

Mariborouch  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Medford  Tlistoricai  Society 

Nantucket  Historical  Associfttion 

Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society 

Historic^  Society  ol  Old  Newbury 

Forbes  I/ibrary 


Do. 


Hill ver  Art  Gallery,  Smith  Coltoge 

Smith  rolle.'e 

I'ealKKly  Historical  Society 

Berkshire  A  thenaeum  auu  Museum 

Pi l^ri  m  Society 

Rchol  'Otli  A  ntlquarian  Society 

Es-^ex  Institute 

Pcabod  y  Academy  of  Science,  Peabody  Mqseum 

Sharon  Historical  Society 

Somerville  Historical  Society 

Historical,  Natural  History,  and  Library  Society 
Springfield  Art  Museum 


Springfield  Museum  of  Natural  History. .  .^.. 


Do Connecticut  Valley  Historical  Society . 

Taunton (  Bristol  Coimty  Academy  of  Sciences.. 

Topsfleld 

TuftsCollcge 

Weliesley 


Do 

Westborough . . , 
West  Newbury. 
Willlamstown... 

Wobum 

Woods  Hole 

Worcester 

Do 

Do 

Do 


.\lraa , 

Ann  Vrbor., 


UattleCreok. 
Detroit 


East  Lansing. . 
Grand  Rapids. 

HoiiKhton, 

Lansing 


Muskegon... 
Three  OakB. 


Topsfleld  Historical  Society 

Tuits  College.  Barnum  Museum 

Weliesley  College,  Famsworth  Museum  of  Art. 

Wclle-^ley  College 

Wc3tl>orouch  Itistorical  Society 

West  Newbury  Natural  History  Club 

WiUlMns  College  (Geological  Museum 

Wobnm  Public  Library 

U.  S.  15 ureau  of  Fisheries 

Clark  University  Educational  Museum. 

Worcester  Art  Mtweom 

Woroestw  Natural  History  Museom 

Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity ,, 


Alma  College.  Francis  A.  Hood  Museum. 
University  of  Michigan 


Public  School  Museum. , 
Detroit  Museum  of  .A.rt.. 


Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Kent  Scientific  Museum 

Michigan  College  of  Mines,  Mineralogical  Museum 
Michigan  Historical  Commission 

Hackloy  Art  Gallery 

Chambarlain  Memorial  Museum. H 


R.  W.  Salefi,  curator. 
Kono  Prancdce,  emptor. 

B.  L.  Robhis<m,  curator. 
David  O.  Lyon,  curater. 
John  E.  WoMT,  carator. 
Samnal  Henshaw,  dfreetar. 

C.C.  Wnioogtiby,  director. 

James  Ford,  director. 
E.  W.  Forbes,  director. 
Arthur  W.  Ston«,  curator. 
E.  W.  Parkimrst,  secretarj. 
Henry  N.  Comey,  ciorator. 
George  SheldcHi.  curator. 
Theresa  N.   OarlSeld,  Ubra- 

rian. 
George  E.  NuUing,  Ubrariaa. 

Mrs.  Ida  Hall,  curator. 
Leonard  W.  Smttii,  carator. 

John  E.  Thayw,  direetor. 
Florence  £.  wheeler,  curator. 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Lane,  eusto 
dian. 

C.  H.  Woodbury,  prestdeoi. 
Hannah  Tutt,  carator. 
Joel  W.  Giles,  curator. 
Agnes  W.  Linccdn,  curator. 
Susan  £.  Brock,  carator. 
Frank  Wood,  carator. 

Lalia  May   I>amo(n,  acting 

librarian. 
Alfred  V.  Churchill,  director. 


Harlan  H.  Ballard,  curator. 
H.  N.  P.  Habbard,  curator. 

Henry  K.  Belknap,  curator. 
Edward  S.  Morse,  director. 
George  Kempton,  custodian. 

Ida  H.  Morse,  curator. 

George  Walter  V'lnoeot 
Smith,  carator. 

Mrs.  Grace  P.  Johnson,  cu- 
rator. 

William  C.  Stone,  emptor. 

Frederic  H.  Carpenter,  on- 
ratof. 

George  Francis  Dow,  curator. 

H.  V.  Neal,  curator. 

Alice  Van  Vechten  Brown, 
direetor. 

Albert  P.  MM-se,  ctirator. 

AmeUa  Harrington,  curator. 

Helen  S.  Merrill,  ctmitor. 

H.  F.  Cldand. 

George  Hill  Evans,  librarian. 

J.E.  B.  Pope,  director. 

W.  H.  Burnham. 

Raymond  Wyer,  director. 

Mrs.  Ella  L.  Horr,  custodian. 

Ellery  Bicknell  Crane,  libra- 
rian. 

• 

H.  M.  MacCurdy,  director. 
Alexander  G.  Ruthven,  di- 
rector. 

Clyde  H.  Burroughs,  direo> 
tor. 

Walter  B.  Barrows,  direetor. 

Herbert  E.  Sargent,  director. 

A.  E.  Seaman,  director. 

George  Newman  Fullff,  cus- 
todian. 

Miss  Lulu  F.  Miller,  director. 
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Location. 


Nam«  of  museum  or  of  tnstitutioQ  controUtns  It. 


Director. 


MINNESOTA. 


apolis.. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Kortfafiekl. 
St.  Paul. . . 

Do 


Do... 
St.reter. 
'Winona.. 


Agrlcuttmral  College . 

Jackson 

Do 


MISSOURI. 

Columbia 

Do 


Doe  Run, 

Olis^ow 

Kansas  City. 


Do.. 


Rolla 

Do 

Springfleld. 


8t.  Louis.. 
Do..., 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Helena.. 


KZBBJkSKA. 


Cnte 

Hastintrs . 
Lincoln. . 

Do... 
Omaha.. 

Do... 


MKW  HAMPSHIKS. 

Concord. •••.. 


Hanover . . . . 
UopidnUHi. . 
Kecne. 


Do. 


NSW  JXA8ET. 


Flendngton. 
Hackensack. 


New  Brunswick. 

Newark 

Do 


Princeton. 


Do 

Balem 

Trenton.... 
Vlneland... 
Woodbury. 


St.  John's  University 

Minnesota  Academy  of  Sciences 

Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine  Arts 

Walker  Private  Gallery  (S07  Hennepin  Ave.).. 

Univorsity  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  College 

HamJine  Universfty 

Miimosota  Historical  Society 


St.  Paul  Institute  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 

Gustavus  Adoiphus  College 

State  Normal  School 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Millsaps  CollcRC 

State  Department  of  Archives  and-  History 


State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri 

University  of  Missouri,  Mtweum  of  Art  and  Ar- 
cheology. 

Graves  Private  Museum 

Prltohett  College 

Daniel  B.  Dyer  Museum  (Public  Library  Build- 
ing) 

Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  ( Public  Library  Building) . 

Bureau  of  Oeolopv  and  Mines 

Missouri  School  of  Mines,  ( J cologlcal  Museum. . , 
Drury  College,  Edward  M.  Shepard  Museum.... 

City  Art  Museum 

Educational  Museiun  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools. 

Missouri  Historical  Society  Museum 

Was^jington  University 


Montana  State  Library. 


Doane  College  Museum. . ..«. 

Uasting's  College  Museum 

Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 

Nebraska  State  Museum 

Creighton  University 

Omaha  Public  Library  and  Museum. .. 


New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 

Dartmouth  College,  Butterfiold  Museum. 
New  Hamoshire  Antiquarian  Society . . . . 

Eeene  Hign  School 

Currier  Gallery  of  Art 

Manchester  Historic  Association 


Hunterdon  County  Historical  Society 

Bergen  County  Historical  Society  (Johnson  Pub- 
lic Library). 

Rutgers  College,  Geological  Museum 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society  ( 10  W.  Park  St.) . . . 

The  Newark  Museum  Association,  The  Newark 
Museum. 

Princeton  University,  Museum  of  Geology  and 
Archeology. 

Princeton  L  nlversity,  Museum  of  Historic  Art . 

Salem  County  Historical  Society , 

New  Jersey  State  Museum \ 

Vlneland  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society..... 

Historical  Society  ot  Gloucester  County | 


Severin  Oertfcen,  curator. 
William  H.  Dunwoody,  pres* 

Ident. 
John  R.  Van  Derlip,  director. 
T.  B.  Walker,  dinvtor. 
Christopher  W.  Hall,  curator. 

Henry  L.  Osbom,  director. 
Solon  J.  Buck,  superinteoit 

ent. 
Arthur  Sweeney,  director. 
J.  A.  Edqiiist,  curator. 
John  M.  HoUinger,  curator. 


William  N.  Logan,  director. 
J.  M.Sullivan, director. 
Dunbar  Rowland,  director. 


Floyd  C.  Shoemaker,  secr^ 

tary.  • 

John  Pickard,  curator. 

F.  P.  Oaves, director. 


Mrs.  Helen  R.  Parsons,  cu- 
rator. 

H.  A.  Buehler,  director. 

G.H.  Cox,  director. 

Charles  H.  Spur^jeon,  cura- 
tor. 

R.  A.  Holland,  director. 

C.  G.  Rathmann,  director. 

H.  M.  Whelpley,  director. 


W.  y.  Pemberton,  librarian. 


Carl  O.  Carlson,  curator. 
W.J.  Kent. 
E.  E.  Black,  cuiator. 
Erwin  H.  Barbour,  ciuator. 
William  F.  Rigge,  director. 
Edith  Tobitt. 


Otis  G .  Hammond,  superin- 
tendent. 
C.  H.  Hitchcock,  director. 
Sarah  U.  Kimball, curator. 
James  F.  Smith. 
Arthur  M.  Heard. 
Fred.  W.  Lamb,  curator. 


Frances  A .  Wester  velt .  chair- 
man. 
J.  A.  Volney  Lewis,  curator. 
A.  Van  Doren  Honeyman. 
John  Cotton  Dana,  director. 

WilUam  Llbbey,  director. 

Allan  Marquand,  director. 
().  W.Acton,  curator. 
M  iss  Helen  C.  Perry,  curator. 
Frank  D.  Andrew8,secretary. 
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LocstioiL. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Dfrector. 


NEW  MEXICO, 

Santa  Fe 

Do 

Do 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Do 

Alfred 

Amsterdam 

Bingham  ton 

Brooklyn 

Do 

Do 

Buflalo 

Do 

Do 

Bu/Tajo.. 

Canandaigua 

Canton 

Clinton 

Cortland 

Elmlra 

ficnesoo 

Gcne\'a 

Glen  Iris 

Granville 

Hamilton^ 

Illiaca 

Bo 

To 

Do 

To 

Do : 

Johnstown 

l>ake  George 

Staten  Island 

Newbiirph 

New  York  City. .. 

Po 

Do 

To 

Brooklyn 

New  VorkCity... 

To 

Do 

Do 

To 

To 

Do 

Do 

Do 

To 

To 

J«iapara 

*'oughkeepsie 


Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico , 

Museum  of  New  Mexico , 

School  of  American  Research,  Museum  of  New 
Mexico. 


Albany  Institute 

New  York  State  Museum 

Alfred  University,  AUenSteinheim  and  Museum 

of  Natural  Ristwy. 

Montgomery  County  Historical  Society , 

Broome  County  Historical  Society,  Art  Gallery 

and  Museum. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

Pratt  Institute,  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art. . 
Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy 


B ufTalo  Historical  Society 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 


Canisl  us  College 

Ontario  County  Historical  Society.. 

St .  Lawrence  University , 

Hamilton  College 

F.  W,  Higgins  Museum 

Amot  Art  Gallery 


Livingston  County  HLstorical  Society 

Hobart  College 

Gencssee  Valley  Museum 

Pembcr  Library  and  Museum 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University,  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Cornell  University,  Geological  Museum 

Cornell  University  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeol- 
ogy. 

Cornell  University,  Museum  of  Invertebrate  Zo- 
ology. 

Cornell  University,  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zool- 
ogy. 

Cornell  University,  Veterinary  College 

Johnstown  Historical  Society 

New  York  State  Historical  Society, 


Staten  Island  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

labile  Museum. 
State  Museum  (Washington's  Headquarters)..., 

Academy  Mount  St.  Vincent 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

American  Numismatic  Society  (156th  St.,  west 

of  Broadway). 
Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Lorlllard 

Mansion  (Bronx  Park). 

Children's  Museum  (Bedford  Park) 

Columbia  University,   Egleston  Mlneralogical 

Museum. 
Colonial  Dames  Society,  Van  Cortlandt  Manor 

(Van  Cortlandt  Park). 
Cooper  Union,  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decora- 
tion. 
Hispanic  Society  of  America  (156th  St.,  west  of 

Broadway). 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Museum  of  French  Art • 


New  York  Botanical  Garden  (Bronx  Park) 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  (170  Central 

Park  West). 
New  York  PubUc  Library  Art  Galleries  and 

Exhibition  Rooms. 

New  York  University 

Washington  Headquarters  Association  (Jumel 

Mansion). 

Niagara  Uni versit  y 

Vassar  College,  Na'tural  History  Museum 


H.  Woodra^  curator. 
Edgar  Lee  HewitCdireetar. 


I.  Townscnd  Lansins,  pnai- 

dent. 
John  M.  Clarke,  director. 
James  D.  Beiiiiehoff,ctinla: 

W.  Max  Reid.  curator. 
William  F.  Seward,  eosto> 

dian. 
William  Henry  Fox,  direetar. 

Walter  Scott  PerrT,dixeetor. 
Mrs.  Cornelia  B.  SagB  (^d» 

ton,  director. 
Frank  H.  Sevoranoe,  9eerfr> 

tary. 
Henry  R.  Howland,  tm»> 

urer. 
Henry  WoUf ,  curator. 
Charies   F.   MilUken,  pnii* 

dent. 

Nelson  C.  Dale,  director. 
F.  E.  Whitmore,  curator. 
Mrs.    Jeannette   Murdoek 
Diven,  director. 

E.  H.  Eaton,  director. 
Caroline  Bishop,  curator. 

F.  T.  Pember,  cantor. 

E.E.  Haskell,  director. 
Henry  S.  Williams,  direetar. 
E.  P.  Andrews,  corator. 

John  Henry  Comstock,  dfreo- 
tor. 


Veranus  A.  Moore,  direetor. 
Fred.  PfaimondcQ,  curator. 

Arthur  Hollick,  director. 

Agnes  E .  Farrington,  cnxatOL 

F.  A.  Lucas,  director. 
Bauman  L.  Belden,  directff. 


Anna  B.  Oalhip,  curator. 
Alfred  J.  Moses,  director. 


Mrs.    Eleanor   O.    Hivttt 

director. 
£.  L.  Sterensoa,  secretary. 

Edward  Robinson,  difeetar. 
MoDoagaO   Hawkas,   prafli' 

dent. 
N.  L.  Britton,  «ree<or  in 

chief. 


Edwin  H.  Anderson,  dJree" 
tor. 


A.  L.  Treadwell,  cantor. 
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svw  Toas— continued. 
Rochester 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Schrnectady . 

Do :. 

Scfaoharie  — 
Ska&eateles . . 


Soulhomptcn, 

Island. 
Syracuse 


Long 


Do. 


Do 

Trov 

rtfca 

Waterloo 

West  Point . . . 
Yonkers. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Concord 

Cavidson.... 
Durham ..... 

Do 

Raleigb 

Do 

Tryoo 

Do 

Wake  Forest. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Atsricultural  College . . 

Bismarck 

Fargo 


Vniversity. 


Borea. 


Cincinnati.. 
Do 


To.. 
Pc, 
To.. 
Do., 


Clevpland. 
Do.... 


Do 

Do 

Columbus. . 


Do 

Do 

Davton  — 
DeiawaTG... 
Fremont... 

Greenville.. 


Hiram... 
Norwalk. 
Oberlin . 


BcTier  Memorial,  Mechanics'  Institute . 


Memorial  Art  Gallery 

Municipal  Museum 

Rochester  Historical  Society 

University  of  Rochester,  Geological  Museum . . . 

University  of  Rochester,  Zooloacal  Musciun 

Ward's  Natural  Science  EstabUshment 

Schenectady  County  Historical  Society 

Union  College,  Natural  History  Museum 

Schoharie  County  Historical  Society 

Skaneatcles  Library  Association,  Barrow  Art 

Gallery. 
Southampton  Art  Museum 


Onondaga  Historical  Association  (311  Mont- 
gomery St.)        , 

Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Syracuse Public 
Library  Building). 

S3rracuse  University 

Rensselaer  Pol3rtechnic  Institute 


Oneida  Historical  Society. 
Waterloo  Library  and  Historical  Society — 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  Ordnance  Museum  . 
PhllUpse  Manor  House 


Scotia  Seminary 

Davidson  College  Museum 

Trinity  College 

Trinity  College  Historical  Society. 

North  Carolina  Hall  of  History 

North  Carolina  State  Museum 

Green  Museum 

Polk  County  Museum 

Wake  Forest  College 


Agricultural  College 

State  Historical  Society  Museum. 
North  Dakota  Art  Association  — 


University  of  North  Dakota  Museum.. 


Bald  win- Wallace  College,  Herman  Herzer  Mu- 
seum. 

Cincinnati  Maseum 

Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History  (312 
Broadway). 

Cuvier  Press  Club 

Lloyd  Library  and  Museum 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institutes,  Industrial  Museum. . . 

University  of  Cincinnati 


Case  School  of  Applied  Science . 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 


Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 

Western  Reserve  University 

Columbus  Art  Association,  Columbus  Gallery 
of  Fine  Arts  (51  N.  Monroe  Ave.). 

Ohio  State  Archselogicaland  Historical  Society. . 

Ohio  State  University 

Dayton  Public  Library  and  Museum 

Ohio  Wcsleyan  University 

Sandusky  County  Pioneer  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Museum  of  Carnegie  Library 


Hiram  College 

Firelands  Historical  Society 

Oberlin  College,  Geological  Museum. 

ho 1  Oberlin  College,  Olney  Art  Collection. 


8priii^id!!IIIIIIIII!II  Clark  County  historical  Society. 
TlfDn. I  Heidelberg  University. 


F.  von  der  Lancken,  super- 
intendent. 
George  L.  Herdle,  director. 
Edward  D.  Putnam,  curator. 
Robert  T.  Webster,  curator. 
H.  L.  FairchUd. 
Chas.  Wririit  Dodge,  curator. 
Frank  A.  Ward,  president. 

James  H.  StoIIer,  curator. 
Henry  Cady.  ctirator. 
Lydia  A.  Cobane. 

Samuel  L.  Parrish,  director. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Goodrich,  custo- 
dian. 
Fernando  A.  Carter,  director. 

Charles  W.  Hargltt,director. 
John  M.  Clarke,  director. 

Lulu  M.  Clark. 

W.  H.  Tschappat,  in  chargo. 


James  J.  Wolfe,  director. 

Fred  A.  Olds, director. 
H.  H.  Brimley,  curator. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Morton. 


J.  H.  Shepperd,  vice  director. 
Meh  In  R.  Oilmore,  curator. 
Mrs.   Male    Douglas    Rind> 

laub.  director. 
E.  J.  Babcock,  director. 


W.  N.  Speckmann,  curator. 

J.  H.  Gest,  director. 
Lester  D.  Collier,  director. 

Charles  Dury,  custodian. 

W.H.Aiken,  curator. 

John  F.  Shearer,  president. 

J.  Ernest  Carman,  assistant 
curator. 

F.  M.  Comstock,  curator. 

Frederic  AUen  Whiting,  di- 
rector. 

W.  H.  Cathcart.  director. 

F.  H.  Herrick,  director. 

Mrs.  William  McClellan  Hit- 
ter, president. 

Wiiliam  C.  Mills,  curator. 

L.  Simonton,  custodian. 
Lewis  G.  Wostgate,  ciuator. 


Charles  L.  Katzenbcrger,  cu- 
rator. 

George  H.  Colton,  curator. 

C.  H.  Gallup,  director. 

F.  O.  Grover. 

Mrs.  A.  A.Wright,  custodian. 

Elizabeth  Josepliine  Smart, 
secretary. 

M.  E.  Kleckner,  curator. 
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OHIO— continued. 


ToWo 

Yellow  Sj^ings.. 
Yotm^stowo.... 


OKLAJKHU. 

Berone «.. 

Oklahoma  CHj 


CorvallL'' . 
Euj^ne.. 

Portland. 
I>o... 
Do... 
Do... 


nafNSTLVAJOA. 


AlUntuwD.... 

I'O 

Bradford 

Br>Ti  Mawr... 
J  ovU'siown.., 

Ka^on 

Krio 

Gcrmantown.. 

CioHy  \)ur^ 

JiarfL%burg.... 

Do 


Haver  ford 

J.ehiiJion 

Mei.hillft 

Meyor-,i(»\vn 

N»nv  lirii:U\'m.. 
Norrhtown 

Do 

Vbibdaiphia... 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Pittsburgh. 
Do 


Do... 
Potts  vilJe. 
Reading... 

Do.... 
ficranton.. 


South  Bethlem.. 

State  College 

Swarthmore  .... 
Union  town 


ToMo  Moieiim  of  Art...^......^... 

Ant  ioch  College 

Mahoning  InsUtuto  of  Art 


Baoooe  OoUef«........ ........ 

OUaboma  Uistctleal  Bodeij., 


Orepnn  Affricnltuial  Calle«e  ^ 

T  nivorsity  of  Oregon^  Condoo  Oeologloil  Mu- 
se um. 

Orepon  Academy  of  Sciences 

On>ron  JBOstorica]  Society 

Portland  Art  AssodaUon,  Museopi  of  Art 

Porthiid  Ttm  Museum 


I  Society.. 


Lehigh  County  Hi^rtorinal  Society. 

Muhlenberg  CoUege 

McKean  Count v  Histodoal  i 
Br yn  Mawr  College  ..  .«... 

Buet<?  County  Uistorical  Society 

Lafayette  College 

Erie  Public  Mascum 

Site  and  Relic  Society  of  Oermantown. 

Pennsylvania  College 

Uistorical  Society  of  i>auphin  County. , 
Pennsylvania  State ) ' 


Haverford  College 

Lebanon  County  Historical  Society 

A  liegheny  Collie 

Albright  CollegjB. 

\ferrfck  Free  Art  Gallery,  Museum,  and  Library. 

1 1  islorical  Society  of  Montgomery  County , 

Kt»t;ar  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Academy  of  Natural  .Scienres 

Drexel  Iniitltute  Museum 

independence  Uall  and  NaUonal  Ifoeeom.- 

Museum  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  F.  and  A.  M.  of 
l*ennsylvani». 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, The  Numismatic  Collection. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Pennsylvania  Museum  (Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park). 

The  Philadelphia  Conunercial  Museum  (34th 
and  Spruce  Sis.). 

Pre6])vterian  Historical  Society,  MuMom  and 
Oftllery  (Witherspoon  Building). 

United  States  Mint,  Numismatic  (Dollectian 

UniTersity  of  Pennsyhranla,  The  University 
Museum. 

University  of  Pennsrlvania,  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy  and  Biology. 

W.  P.  Wil5tach  Collection  (Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park). 

Warner  Free  Institnte  of  Science 

W i^ter  I nslitate  of  Anatomy 

Zoolo^ii  al  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Pathological 
Musoiim. 

CarnoRie  In.nitute,  Department  of  Fine  Arts 

Carnegie  Museum,  Department  of  Canmgle  In- 
stitute. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Schuykill  County  Historical  Society 

Historical  Socletv  of  Barks  County 

Reading  Public  knsenm 

Kverhart  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Soieno^ 
and  Art. 

I>high  University,  Geological  Musaom 

Pemuylvania  State  College 


Swarthmore  College 

Fayette  Coonty  HistoHcal  Society 

Valley  Forge  Museum  of  American  History. 
Warren  Academy  o(  Soienots. 


OeorfiW. 

J.  O.  Bokler,  jr.,  pmidrz' 

W.  P.  GiapbeB,  m^MiM 


A .  B.  OonSev,  <flnprfor. 
Warren  D.  Smithy  curstor. 


(3eorge  H.  Htece.cmter. 
Anna  Belle  Oocker,  cuntac 
C.  F.  Weieukd,  ewasar. 


Charles  R.  Babcfta^wcralwy. 
J.  A.  W.  Haas. 
Mrs.  Ada  Cable. 
C.  A.  Bet^ds,  director. 
H.  C.  Mercer,  cursitor. 
John  H.  McCrarkiB. 
Thomas  L.  Au^rin,  cmlor. 
Hocace  M.  Lippinoatt. 

E.  S.  Breideanau^  coitar. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  PerzT. 
Themas  Lynch  Mcotgeatry, 

director. 
Henry  S.  Piatt,  diMcCor. 
Charles  D.  Weinick. 
Chester  A.  Darling,  eorsAor. 
J.  P.  Sotber,  curator. 
Frank  A .  Merrick,  dlrectflr, 
Frances  IC.  Fox,  curator. 
H.  SevMn  Regar,  cuiator. 
Samuel  <3.  Dfacon,  proddnl 
HoUis  Godfrey. 
WiUred  Jordan,  cwator. 
Julhis  F.  Sachse,  curator. 

F.  D.  Langenhehn,  cantor. 

John  F.  Lewis,  presidMiL 
Langdon  Warner,  director. 

W.  P.  Wflson,  director. 


Joseph   B.   Turner, 

secretary. 
T.  L.  Comparette,  ctuator. 
O.  B.  (3i»tfon,  director. 

Milton  J.  Greenman,  dirck  tor. 

E.  A.  Shtmk,  custodian. 

Jahn<3.  Ttothennel,  dir*»  r 
ICilton  J.  Greenm&n,  direiU^. 
Herbert  Fox,  curator. 

John  W.  Beatty,  director. 
W.  J.  Holland,  director. 

S.  P.  McCormk*. 
H.  E.  <3reger,  secretary. 
Andrew  Sbaaber,  Ubrtflsn. 
Levi  W.  Mengel,  direi-tcr. 
H.  N.  Davis,  curator. 

Bm].  L.  Millar. 

Spencer  Trotter,  dhector. 
James  Hannen,  custodian. 
W.  Herbvt  Burk.  dincCsr. 
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I.ocaUon. 


Namt  of  miwiMBcr  of  imitation  eontrolMng  it. 


Director. 


PINNSYL  V  ANIA— COntd 

Do?: 

West  Chester 

Do 

Wilk^Barre 

Williamsport * 

York 

EHODE  ISLAND. 

BarrmgrtoD 

Newport 

Provideuce 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Warren 

SOUTH  CABOUMA. 

Charleston 

Do 

Do 

CJemson  CoUegflL 

CUnton 

ColumbJa 

GrefflivlIIo. 

Newbeiry 

Spartanburg 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Pierre 

Rapid  Cfty 

VermOion. 

TEHNESSES. 

Clarksrflte 

Knoxville 

Lebanon..... 

Uaryrflle 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Do 

Do 

TEXAS. 

Austin 

Dallas 

Fort  Worth, 

Houston 

Do 

Do 

Sao  Antonio i 

Waco. 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Do 

Do 

VEKICONT. 

Borlinftom. 

Ifiddtobury 


Washington  and  Jbfferson  CoUega 

Washington  County  Historical  Society 

Chester  Coonty  Historical  Society 

We^t  Chester  State  Normal  Bchool 

W^yoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society. 

The  James  V.  Brown  Library 

York  County  Historical  Society 


Barrington  Historic- Antiquarian  Society. 

Newport  Historical  Society 

Aonmary  Browu  MemoriaL 


Brown  University: 

Arrheology 

Herbarium , 

Park  Museum  (Roger  Williams  Park). 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 

Warren  Antiquarian  Society , 


Carolina  Art  Association , 

Charleston  Museum 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Charleston  Chap- 
ter. 

Clemson  CoUege,  Natural  History  Museum 

Tliom  well  M  u.se  um 

University  of  South  Carolina , 

Furrain  University  Mu'^eura 

Newberry  College,  Sifley  Museum 

Wofford  College 


South  Dakota  State  Historical  Museum. 
South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 


University  of  South  Dakota,  Stat«  Qeok)gical 

Museum. 


SouthwestfflTi  Presbyterian  University 

University  of  Tennessee,  Geological  Museum. . . . 

Climb  riand  University 

Mary  vllle  College 

Cossitt  Library  Museum  Association,  Conitt 

Library. 
Tennessee  Historical  Society , 


Vanderbilt  University. . 

Walden  University,  Walden  Museum. 


University  of  Texas,  Museu^l  of  Economic  Gool- 

DflSas  Art  Association 

Fort  Worth  Museum  of  Art  (Carnegie  Library) . 


Houston  Museum 

Rice  Institute 

Hotwton  Art  League  (City  Hall). , 
Scientific  Society  of  San  Antonio. 

Baylor  University 


Desert  Museum 

Utah  Art  Institute.. 
University  of  Utah.. 


George  B.  Montgomery,  ^^e-^- 

retary. 
Ollbart  Cope,  secretary. 

Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  li- 
brarian. 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  li- 
brarian. 

Robert  C.  Bair,  secretary. 


Emma  S.  Bradford,  librarian. 
Edith  M.  TilJey,  librarian. 
Frank  AL  Cuihman,  custo- 
dian. 

Dr.  John  Shapley,  curator. 
Dr.  Harlan  H.  York,  curator. 
Harold  L.  Madison,  curator. 
Howard  M.  Chapin,  litirarian. 
L.  Earle  Rowe,  director. 
Rev.  Joseph  Hotcbeson, 
president. 


James  Simons,  presidenft. 
Paul  M.  Roa.  diioctor. 
Martha  B.  Washington,  pre» 
ident. 

F.  H.  H.  Calhoun,  curator. 
Wm.  P.  Jacobs,  curator. 
A.  C.  Moore. 

G.  A.  Biiijt,  cujator. 

D.  A.  Du  Pre,  dirtctor. 


Doane  Robinson,  director. 
Cleophas  C  O'Harra,  direcv 

tor. 
Freeman  Ward,  curator. 


trdozi,  di 
Kate  A.  Hinds,  director. 

Lida  Speed,  custodian. 


L.  C.  Glenn,  director. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Oneal,  director. 


J.  A.  Udden,  director. 

J.  B.  Martin,  custodian. 
Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber,  secre- 
tary. 
C.  L.  Brook,  director. 

Mrs.  George  Heyor,  president. 

Edward  Heusinger,  secre- 
tary. 

John  Kern  Strecker,jr.,  cura- 
tor. 


James  E.  Tahnage,  director. 
Edwin  Evans,  president. 
Orson  Howard,  curator. 


University  of  Vermont O.  H.  Perkins,  curator. 

Middlebury  College,  Museum  of  Nattuiil  History.  Avery  £.  Lambert,  director. 
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Location. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlting  it. 


Director. 


VERMONT— continued 

Montpelier 

Do 

St.  Johnsbury 

Westfleid 

vmoiNiA. 

Blacksburg 

Charlottesville 

Emory 

Ivexlngton 

Richmond 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

WASHINGTON. 

Pullman 

Seattle 

Do 

Tacoma , 

Do 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton , 

Ashland , 

Raraboo , 

Beaver  Dam 

Beloit 

Darlington 

LaCroeae 

Madison 

Do 

Do 

Milton 

Milwaukee 

Do 

Do 

Platteville 

Portage , 

Racine 

Ripon , 

Bt.  Francis 

Waupun , 

WTOMINO. 

Laramie 


Vermont  Historical  Society '. 

Vermont  State  Museum 

The  Fairtmnks  Museuip  of  Natural  Science 

Hitchcock  Memorial  Museum 

Virginia  Polytechniclnstitute 

University  of  Virginia.  Lewis  Brooks  Museum. . 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Confederate  Museum  (White  House  of  the  Con- 
federacy). 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration 

R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  1,  Confederate  Veterans... 

Richmond  Colleee 

The  Valentine  Museum 

State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington,  State  Museum 

Seattle  Fine  Arts  Society 

Ferry  Museum 

Tacoma  Academy  of  Science , 

Lawrence  College  Museum 

Ashland  public  schools 

Sauk  County  Historical  Society 

W.  E.  Snvder  Museum 

Beloit  College,  Logw  Museum 

Lafayette  County  Historical  Society 

La  GoBBC  Normal  School 

G.  A.  R.  Memorial  Hall 

State  Historical  Museum  of  Wisconsin , 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Milwaukee  Downer  College,  Oreene  Memorial 
Museum. 

Layton  Art  0  allery 

Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee 

State  Mining  School 

Portage  Public  Library 

Racine  Public  Library 

Ripon  College 

St.  Francis  Seminary,  Salzmann  Museum 

Waupun  Public  Library 

University  of  Wyoming 


Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  Hbr»- 

rian. 
George  H.  Perkins,  cur»tar. 
Mabel  A.  Shields,  curator. 
£.  S.  MiUer,  curator. 


Ellison  A.  Smyth,  jr.,  dirac 

tor. 
Thomas  L.  Watson,  director. 


H.  D.  Campbell,  director, 
usie    B 
regent. 


unpb 
3.  H 


Susie    B.  Harrison,    house 


A.  8.  Baird,  acting  c 

dant. 

C.  H.  Ryland,  curator. 
E.  V.  Valentine,  president. 


W.  T.  Shaw,  curator. 
F,  S.  Hall,  curator. 
E.  Q.  Berg,  director. 


Rufus  Mather  Bagg,  curator. 

H.  E.  Cole,jpresideni. 
W.  E.  Snyder,  owner. 
Ira  M.  Buell,  curator. 
P.  H.  Conley,  president. 
Albert  H.    Sanford,    custo- 
dian. 
Hoeea  Rood,  custodian. 
Charlee  E.  Brown,  chief. 

A.  R. -Crandall,  director. 
Margaret  L.  Campbell,  cora* 

tor. 
George  Raab,  curator. 
Henry  L.  Ward,  director. 
R.  E.  Davis,  director. 


Frank  M.  Erickson,  dean. 
WUUam  Metzdorf,  director. 


8.  H.  Knight,  curator. 


XXX. — Librarians  of  Public  and  Society  Libraries. 


Location. 

Name  of  library. 

Librarian. 

Num1>er 

bound 

volumes. 

ALABAMA. 

Bessemer 

Carnegie  Library 

Mrs.  Nora  Oolson... 

7,0« 
68,098 
8,900 

Birminrham ............. 

Public  Library 

CarlH.  Milam 

Decatur ••••••.•... 

Carnegie  Library 

T^ii.if^  T/eadingham 

Ensloy 

Public  Lilw^ry 

Fanny  T.  Taber 

4,900 

Eufauia  

Carnegie  Library 

Mrs.  WillaE.  Barron 

4,aao 

Falrhope  

Public  Library 

Mrs.  L.  J.  M.  Coming 

4,000 

6,300 

Florence 

Southern   Library   AKtociation 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Smith,  acting 

Library.                                     j 
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Locfttion. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 

boimd 

volumes. 


AXJLBAMA— €0ntiZlll6d. 


Gadsden 

HixotsviHe... 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 
I>o 


Petaaa 

Talladega 

Troy 

Tascumbia 

VniOD  Springs.. 


Bisbee... 
Douglas.. 
Flacstafl. 
Olobe.... 
Phoenix.. 
Do... 

Tucs<m... 


ABKANSAS. 


Fayetteville. 
Fort  Smith. . 
Little  Rock., 

Mena 

PineBhifl... 

Subiaco 

Tcxarkana.. 


CALirORNIA. 


Alameda... 
AUnmbra.. 
Bakersfield . 


Do 

B«te!ey 

CTiico 

Chula  Vista... 

CoJton 

Colusa 

Corona 

Corooado 

Covina 

ElCentro 

Do 

Eureka 

Do 

Kxeter 

FairfleW 

Fresno « . 

Grass  Valley.. 
Hanford 

Do 

Hayvard. 

Hemet 

Independence . 
Long  Beach... 
Los  Angeles... 

Do 

I^osOatos 

Madera 

Marlines 


Marysville 

Merced 

Modesto 

Monrovia 

Napa 

NaUonalClty. 
Nevada  City.. 

Oak'and 

Do 

Oceanside 


Public  Library. 

Carnegie  Library 

FubUo  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

State  and  Supreme  Court  Li- 
brary. 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Helen  Keller  Library 

Public  Library 


Lena  Martin 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Darwin.. 
Mis8M.L.  Fisher.. 
Laura  M.  Ehnoro. . 
J.  M.  Riggs 


BetUe  Keith 

Mrs.  Marie  Fechet  Kilburu.. 

J.  A.  Boyd 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Me  Williams 

Mollie  Norman 


Copper  Queen  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

Old  Dominion  Library. 
Public  Library. 


Carrie  G.  Vail 

Mrs.  Kate  A.  Goodrich. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Wisehart... 

Dayton  W.  Ennes 

Maude  L.  Hiatt 


St^ Library. !*.'..!!! '  Con  P.  Cronin 


Public  Library 
Carnegie  Free  Library 


Public  Library 

Carnegie  City  Library.. 
Public  Library 


.do. 


.do. 


New  Subiaco  Abbey  Library. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 


Mrs.  Florence  G.  Emerson. 
Mrs.  Mary  Brethitt 


LIlaG.  Rollston 

Ethel  B.  Kellar 

Beatrice  Prall 

Mrs.  Ida  H.  Robbins. 
Mrs.  D.C.Wilcox.... 

Vincent  Orth , 

A.  Roy  Barirein , 


Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Beale  Memorial  Free  Public  Li 
brary. 

Kern  County  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library • 

do  ' 


Mrs.  Marcclla  H.  Krauth... 
Mrs.  Theodora  R.  Brewitt. 
Sarah  £.  Bedinger 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Imperial  County  Free  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Humboldt  County  Free  I^ibrary 

Carnegie  Library 

So'ano  County  Free  Library. . . 

County  Free  Library 

Public  Library ] 

Free  Public  Library 

Kings  County  Free  Library ' 

Free  Library. 


Free  Public  Library 

Inyo  County  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Los  Anee'es  County  Free  Library, 
Public  Library 


.do. 


Madera  County  Free  Library. . . 
Contra  Costa  County  Free  Li- 
brary. 

City  Library , 

Merced  County  Free  Library — 
Stanislaus  County  Free  Library 

Public  Library..., 

Goodman  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library; 

Free  Library 

Alameda  County  Library 

PubUc  Library 


Mrs.  Julia  G.  Babcock 

Celia  A.  Hayward 

Laura  A.  Sawyers 

Kathryn  E.  Burke 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  Spragins 

Belle  Crane 

Helen  L.  Coffin 

Anna  Allsebrook 

Mrs.  Henrietta  M.  Faulder. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Beeman 

Agnes  F.  Ferris 

Henry  A.  Kendal 

Ida  M.  Reagan 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Woodworth 

Clara  B.  Dills 

Sarah  E.  McCardle 

Mrs.  O.  M.  Parsons 

Eunice  D.  Stee'e 

Katherine  Post  Ferris 

Elizabeth  Creelman 

Mrs.  Allison  Ayles worth . . . 

Blanche  Chalfant 

Zaidee  Brown 

Celia  Gleason 

Everett  R.  Perry 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Proctor ;. 

Mary  E.  Glock 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whltbe:;k.... 


Mary  E.  Subers 

WiidfredH.  Bigley.. 
Cornelia  D.  Provincs. . 

Anne  L.  Crews 

C.  B.  Seeley 

Winifred  F.Woods... 
Mrs.  Me'issaFuUer... 

Charles  S.  Greene 

Mary  J.  Barmby 

H.  D.  Brodie 


6,200 
3,755 
3,000 
11,900 
48,231 

6,816 
9,971 
4,523 
6,581 
2,500 


.S650 
5,200 
1,S50 
8,000 

18,024 

105,000 

2,500 

16,000 


3,000 
.8,093 
29,000 

4,500 

1,944 
12,000 

8,000 


63,877 
18,600 
27,883 

52.000 

70,474 
7,866 
1,755 
8,445 
5,307 
7,603 
7,161 
8,656 

15,937 
7,987 

11.041 

15,  (H7 
1,315 

16,751 

105,061 

4,121 

7,269 

34,000 
5,612 
3,653 
9,115 

50,  l'J2 

186. S12 

33.%  215 

8,290 

25,'^^:) 

42,263 

9,000 
35,414 
23,112 

8,00f) 
15,000 

6,779 

5,000 
154,037 
45,714 

7,666 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 
bofozki 


CALi  FOBNi  A— continued . 


Ontario 

Cranio 

Orovillo 

Oxnard 

Paine  Grove.... 

Palo  AJto 

PaKadcna 

Petaluina 

Pomona 

Bed  Bluff 

Red  aiiils 

Ri  hmond 

Ri  .orsidc 

Saraaionto 

Do 

Saiiijis 

6au  liornardiDO.. 

I>o 


Saa  Diego 

Do 

Sen  Francisco. 
San  Jose 

i)o 


Son  Luis  Obispo.. 

Ban  .Mateo 

SanUaiael 

8anta  Ana 

Santa  Barbara 

SciniaCruK 

^nta  Monica 

Santa  Rosa 

Sierra  Madre 

South  Pasadena.. 

Stockton 

Tuiare 

Vailejo 

Ventura 

Visalia 

Do 

Watsonville 

Whittier 

Wdlows 

Woodland 

Yrrfca 


COLOKADO. 


Alamosa 

Boolder 

Canon  City 

Colorado  Springs., 

Denver 

Do 

Ihirango 

Eaton 

Evergreen 

Florence 

Fort  Collins 

Fort  Morgan 

Grand  Jimclion... 

Grdoley.. 

Idaho  Springs 

La  Junta 

La'iiar 

I>€ad\ille 

Longmont 

L«.veland 

Manitou 

Montrose 

Ouray 

Pueblo 

Rocky  Ford 

Sa.lda 

Trinidad 


Public  Ubfmry 

Free  Pnblic  Library 

Bntte  Coaoty  Free  Library . 

Pubfic  Library 

do 

.do 


.do.. 
.do.. 
.do- 


Herbert  Kraft  Free  Ubrary 

A.  K.  Smiley  Pubiic  library... 
Pubii?  Library 

do. 


Cilv  and  County  Library 

State  Library 

Monterey  Cmmty  Free  Library., 

Pubic  Librarr 

San   Bernardino  County   Free 

Ubreay. 

PuWi?  Ubrary 

San  Diego  County  Fr«e  Ubrary 

Public  Ubrary 

Free  I'ublic  Library 

Santa  Clara  County  Free  U- 

brary. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


Free  Public  Ubrary., 

...do :.. 

Public  Ubrary 

do 

Free  Public  Ubrary.. 

PubUc  Library 

do.. 


Free  Public  Ubrary 

do : 

Public  Ubrary 

do 

Free  Ubrary 

Tulare  County  Free  Ubrary-" 

Carnegie  PubUc  Ubrary 

Public  Library 

Glenn  County  Free  Library 

Yolo  County  Free  Library 

Siskiyou  County  Free  Ubrwpy. 


Carnegie  Ubrary 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

State  Library 

Public  Ubrary 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Carnegie  PubUc  Library. 

do 

Public  Ubrary 

Carnegie  Public  Library 
Young  Folks  Ubrary. . . 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Ubrary 

do 

Carnegie  Ubrary 


Ifiss  K.  A.  Monroe 

CiaraC.Pifikl. 

BMMM.Cuiw 

Ethel  OamoH 

Eiiiabtiii  S.  Jones^.... 
Frances  D.  Patterson... 

Neilie  M.  Rttss 

Sara  FnmoeeOassiday.. 

fiarabM.  Jacobus 

Aike  Gardiner ,. 

ArtenaM.Chapin 

Norah  McNeill 

Joseph  F.  Daniels 

Lauren  W.  Ripley 

Milton  J.  Foi^son 

Anne  Hwldea 

May  Coddingt.m 

CsroliikeS.  Waters 


AWieaH.  Warren.. 

Jennie  Herrman 

Robert  Eea 

Charles  F.Woods.. 
Stella  Huntingdon. 


Mrs.  E.  L.  KeHoeg 

Inet  M. Crawford 

ICay  Cooper 

Jeanette  E.  McFadden . . 

Mrs.  FranoesB.  Unn 

MinePvaH.  Waterman.. 

ElfieA.Mosse 

Margaret  A .  Bamett .... 

Marian  8.  Gregory 

Mrs .  Nellie  E .  Keith . . . . . 

HattteM.Mann 

Mrs.  Rosa  D.  Reardon. . . 

L.  Gertrude  Doyie , 

Florence  VaadeTer , 

Mrs.  M,  J.  McEwen 

Mrs.  Bessie  H.  Twaddle., 

Belle  M .  Jenkins 

Jesae  Harris 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Smith , 

Eleanor  Hitt , 

B«0sie  B.  Silverthorn 


do Clotilde  R<jlchmuth 


....do.    

Walsh  Public  Library , 

McClelland  Public  Ubrary.. 

Public  Ubrary 

do 

....do 


Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Roberts 

LenaR.  Fenton 

Kathenne  Sortor 

Lucy  W.  Baker 

Chalmers  Hadley 

Mary  C.C.  Bratflbrd 

Sadie  K.  Sullivan 

Edith  L.Coflman 

Julia  B.  Dooelas 

Jessie  M.Ludwk^ 

EMreda  Stebblns 

Mrs.  Estella  M.  McCnteheon. . . 

Camille  Wallace 

Elma  A.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Margaret  Robins 

Fannie  P.  Shank 

Josephine  Silver 

Loufeo  S.  Adams 

Rebecca  Day 

Mrs.  Anna  Duf&eld 


Mrs.  Anna  L. Christiansen. 

Mrs.  Minnie  M.  Nowlan 

Mary  L.Strang 

Mary  L.  Weaver 

Mrs.  H.  I.  Cook 

Andrew  J.  Floyd 
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Number 

bound 

volumoa. 


Aztsonia 
Bran  ford 
BridReport 
Bristol.. . 

Canaan 

Cfaj-shire 

ToJchester 

Cc'umbia 

Cormrall 

Danbury 

Danielson....... 

Parien 

Derby 

I>o 

Ihirham  C«m>er, 
East  Hartford . . 

Ellington 

P^rffeld 

Fanaington . . . . 
Greenwich. . .  ^ . 

Qroton 

Hartford 

Do 

Do 

Utchfleld 


Lyme ... 

Ifadison 

li^ridan . . 

Middlefield.. 

MWdletown. 

IBlford 

lf<x?dus 

Myotic 

Na\M5atuck.. 


New  Bri tarn 

New  Canaan 

New  Haven 

New  Londnn 

NewMilford 

Newtown 

Norfolk 

Northfield 

North  Granby. .. . 

NoTwalk 

Norwich 

Do 

OldSaybrook 

PomfPBt 

Portland 

Putnam 

Ridpefleld 

BockvUle 

Salisbury 

fifymour 

Bnaron 

Shelton 

wMsbury 

South  Manchester. 
South  NorwaU.... 

Southlngton 

Seuthport 

Stafford  Springs . . . 

Stamford 

BtoningtoB  ........ 

Stratford 

Suffield 

Thomaston 

Thompson  ville . . . . 

Tofrliigtoo 

Uncasrilla 

Walllngfard  ...•••  • 

Washington 

Waterbury... 

Watertown 

Westport 

Wtthersfleld 


Public  library 

Blacksttme  Memorial  Librw^. . 

Public  Library » 

do 

Douglas  Library 

PubUc  library 

Cra^n  Memorial  Library 

Saxton  B.  Little  Free  Library... 

Library  Ass«ictat1on 

DanbtffT  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library  Association 

Derby  Nock  Library 

Pubic  Library 

Thirhara  Public  Library. 

PublL-  Library 

Hall  Memorial  Tabrary... 

Memorial  l>ibTarv 

Village  Library.: 

Greenwich  Library 

Bill  Memoria!  Library I 

Ca"?e  Memorial  Library I 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Wolcott  and  Litchfield  Circu- 
lating Library . 

Phcvbe  Uriflftn  Noyes  Library. . . 

E.C.Scranton  Memorial  Library 

Curtis  Memorial  I^ihrarv 

Levi  E.  Coe  Public  Library 

Russell  Library 

Taylor  Library 

East  Haddam  Public  Library. . . 

Mystic  and  Noank  Library 

Howard  Whittemore  Memorial.. 
Library. 

New  Bntam  Institute 

New  Canaan  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


Beach  Memorial  Library 

Norfolk  Lil>rar>' 

Gilbert  Library 

Frederick  H.  Cossitt  Library. 

PubUc  Library 

Otis  Library 

Peck  Library 

Acton  Tiibrary •.»..... 

Pomfret  Library 

Buck  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Ridgefield  Library 

Public  Library 

8ct)\  ille  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Hotchkiss Memorial  Library. 

Plumb  Memorial  Library 

Free  Library 


..do 


Public  Library 

do 

Pequot  Library 

Stafford  Public  Library.. 

Ferguson  Lilaiary 

Free  Library 

Library  Association 

Kent  Memorial  Library. . 

Public  Librnr> 

Enfield  Public  Library.., 

Torrington  Librar\' 

Raymond  Library 

Public  Library 

Gimn  Memorial  Library. 
Silas  Bronson  Library.... 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

do 


Anne  G.  Richards 

Charles  N.  6a?tter 

Henry  N.  Sanborn 

Charles  f,.  Wooding 

Mrs.  Nellie  A.  Preston... 

Mary  E.  Baldwin 

Mary  A.  Leal 

Lillian  W.  Rice 

Mary  J.  Whitney 

Mary  P.  Wiggin 

E.R.Warren 

Clara  Scoiield 

Mary  A.  Hurley 

Emma  E.  Vesspy.  acting 

Mrs.  Albert  L.  Hall 

Jessie  W .  Hayden 

Alice  E.  Hnncy 

Florence  J.  Burr 

Mrs.T.  H.  Root 

EllaM.BnLsh 

Abby  M.Clarke 

Charles  8.  Tbuyer 

Car  tline  M.  lle^'-ins 

Ge/ir^e  S.  Godard 

Katharine  Baldwin 

Botisle  Connolly 

Evelyn  Meriwether 

C^riiine  A.  Oeshon 

Alice  Watrons 

Edna  H.  Wilder 

Howard  C.  Meservo 

Myrfi  C.  Pweet 

Genevra  E.  Ricker 

E.  M.  Goodyear , 

Anna  G.  Rockwell 

Stella  Water'? 

Willis  K.St<^.snn 

Frederick  W.  E<k'prton.. 

EUzabethH.  Noble 

AbbieL.  Peck 

Charlf*^  B-t'tTenlale 

Wallace  Hnmiston 

Helen  M,  Shaw 

DothaSt^ne  Pinneo 

Iin(.g<*ue  .\.  Cash 

Helen  Marshall 

Sarah  G.Grsnniss 

M.L.nar\ev 

Frances  P.  Robinson. ... 

Emma  J.  Kinney 

Jennie  Smith 

Edith  M.  Peck 

Charlotte  B.  Norton 

Mrs.  Edyth  M.  Adams... 

Mary  C.Mackey 

Jessamine  Ward 

Carrie  L.  MacRoy 

Louise  L.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Blnnchard 
Mrs.  Charles  H.Bissell.. 
Gertnide  Whittemore. . . 

Mai  el  G.  Meyers 

Alice  M.Colt 

Mrs.  K.Hahn 

Frances  B .  Rus.sell 

Madeline  H.  Bpencer 

Martha  E.  Potter 

Lillian  V.  Baily 

Louise  T.  Mascn 

Lucy  P.Scholfield 

Minnie  E.  Gedney 

Fanny  P.  Brown 

Helen  Sperry 

Jennie  M.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edith  V.  Sherwood 
Belle  Brigham 


25,000 
36.872 
72,387 
35,637 
6,000 
7,100 
6,500 
6,950 
5,797 
24,775 
10,000 
7,000 
16,100 
21, 126 
6,398 
10,  ?'>0 
6,8<H) 
9,513 
9,000 
11,000 
7,220 
111,167 
135.000 
200,  UOO 
14,200 

8.221 
10.327 
24,S30 

20.000 

13.000 

8,(H)0 

7,354 

14,187 


75 
10, 
13S. 
38. 
11. 

5. 
20. 

o, 

13. 
43. 
17, 

7. 

e! 

7. 
10 
11, 
111 

8, 

ib! 

13, 
12, 
13, 

7, 
42, 

7. 
32 

17, 
19 

6, 

7, 
14 

6 
15 

5 
103 


000 
721 
000 
03 
.SOO 
500 
700 
000 
084 
109 
000 
rm 
9'!S 
UH) 
9.j1 
200 
114 
4S2 
739 
.(MO 
S70 
U9 
300 
()H7 
446 
107 
256 

mo 

923 
OflO 
u22 
.300 
301 

000 
,400 
,000 
988 
fl24 
736 
000 
000 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Nmnber 


CONNECTICUT— <»ntinued. 


Willimantic. 

Do 

Winsted 


Dover 

Newcastle.. 

Odessa 

Wilmington. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 

Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


FLORIDA. 


Dunham  Hall  Library. 

Pubhc  Library 

Beardsley  Library 


State  Library 

New  Castle  Library 

Corbit  Library 

Wilmington  institute  Free  Li- 
brary. 


Library  of  Congref^s 

Pan  American  Union  (Colum- 
bus Memorial  Library). 

Peabody  Library 

Public  Library 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Weather  Bureau 

U.  8.  Department  of  Conunerce.. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Bureau  of  Standards 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey . . 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior: 

Bureau  of  Education 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Geological  Survey 

Patent  Office 

U.  8  Department  of  Justice 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

U .  8.  Department  of  the  Navy . . 

Naval  O bservatory 

U.  8.  Department  of  State,  Bu- 
reau of  Rolls  and  Library. 
U.  8.  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Service. 

Office  of  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury. 
U.  S.  Department  of  War: 

Army  War  College 

Surgeon  Generars  Office 

r.  S.  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 
U.  8,  Houseof Representatives. . 
U.  S.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 
U.S.  Public  Documents  Library 

U.  8.  Senate  Library 

U.  S.  Smithsonian  Institution... 

Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology. 
U.  S.  Soldiers'  Home  Library.. . 


Bartow Public  Library.. 

Clearwater do 

Dclanl 1 do 

Jacksonville ' do 

Ocala ' do.. 


fit,  Aupustinc 
St.  Petersburg. 

Sarasota 

Tampa 

West  Tampa... 


GEORGLA. 


Americus. . 

Atlanta 

Do.... 
Columbus. 

Cordele 

Dublin... 
Fitzgerald - 


Free  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Sarasota  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  library., 


Cam«^pie  Library. 

do , 

State  Library 

Public  Library.... 
Cami!pic  Library. 
Public  Library.... 
do 


Mrs.  Battle  B.Gates.. 
Bell  B.  Rinleman . . . . 
Dorothy  Whiting 


EarleD.  Willey... 
Ruth  E.  SUwart.. 

MayC.Enos 

Arthur  L.  Bailey.. 


u,m 


80.000 
7.000 
7.000 

8D,U8 


Herbert  Putnam '  2,537,«3 

Charles  E.  Babcock 40,000 


Eva  Nelson  Gilbert . . . , 
George  F.  Bowerman . . 
ClanbelR.  Bamett.... 
C.  Fitihugh  Talman . . . 

Anne  G.  Croes 

Rose  M.  MacDonald.... 

A.Fantl 

WUliamA.  Maskerjr.. 


JohnD.Wolcott 

Mrs.  Edith  Spofford.. 
Julia  L.V.McCord... 

H.  H.  Brogan 

George  Kearney 

Laura  A.  Thompson. 
Charles  W.Stewart-. 
William  D.  Horigan.. 
John  A.  Tonner 


EmmaM.V.Triepel. 

D.  8.  Masterson 

James  8.  Maddux 


9.on) 
ao&.»4 

lU.OOO 
37.009 
101,000 

moee 
i6.i» 

14,000 

175,000 

5.300 

130.000 

£0,000 
50,000 
75,000 
20.657 
79,000 

10,  iU 

7,500 

7.000 


Mig.  L  R.  M.  Taylor 300,000 

Lieut. Col.  C.  C.  McCulloch.jr...     200. 000 
Isabel  L.  Towner 1,550 


H.C.  McCarthy.. 
Leroy  8.  Boyd... 


Sarah  Ambler 

Edward  C.Goodwin. 

PaulBrockett 

EllaLeary 


Mary  E.Schick. 


8.  8.  Green 

Margaret  L.  Duncan. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Gaulden. . 
Lloyd  W.  Josselyn . . . 

Louise  Gamsby 

Elizabeth  Monk 

EmmaM.  WiUlams.. 

NelUeSpeirs 

Helen  V.  Stelle 

Rita  Castello 


Virginia  Gnnn 

Tommie  Dora  Barker. 
Mrs.  Maud  B.Cobb... 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Gordy 

Louise  O.  Bercaw 

Uly  High  tower 

Louisa  Smith 


500.000 
14.000 

340.000 
250.000 

aoo.ooo 

22,175 
15,000 


i,m 
s,o» 

51,000 

4» 

3,000 

10^  301 

2,on 


97,071 

4,731 
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LocaUon. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 

botmd 

volumea. 


a  BOBOiA— €ontiiiiied. 


OriiBn. 

Mmam 

Marietta 

iContexama.. 
Newman.... 

Rome 

Savannah. .. 
Tbomasville. 

V&ldosta 

Washington. 


IDAHO. 


American  Fans. 
Boise 

Do 

Do 

Caldwell 

Coeurd'AJene.. 

Idaho  Palls 

Lewis  ton 

M<vcow 

Pocatello 

Twin  Falls 

Wallaoe 

Weiscr 


Alton.. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora 

BaUiia 

BeUeTiUc 

BelTidere 

Bloomington. 
Bloelslajid... 

Cairo 

Cambridge 

Canton. 


Carthage 

Cen!kBlia 

Cbampaifrn 

Charleston 

Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chicago  Heights. 
Chlllioothe 


Clinton.. 


Danville 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dixon 

Earlville 

East  St.  Louis. 
Edwardsvllle... 

Elgin 

Eranston 

Fairburr 

Freeport 

Galena  .......>. 

Galesburg 

Qemaeo 

Geneva 

Oilman 

Griggsville 

Harvard 

Harvey 

iilgtaland  Park. 

Hinsdale ..-- 

Hoopeston 

Jacksonville 

JoUet 

Kankakee 

Kewanee 


Hawkea'  Free  Library. . .. . . 

Prioe  Free  Library 

Clarke  Library  Association. 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Camegio  Library 

Mary  WUlisUbrary 


Public  Library , 

Carnegie  Public  Library , 

Idaho  Free  Traveling  Library. 

State  L4IW  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library , 

do , 

Carnegie  Library , 

Public  Libranr 

Camogie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do ^.,.. 

Outlook  PubUc  Library ....,.., 


Jennie  D.  Hayner  Library  .\sso- 

ciation. 
Public  Library 

.do. 

.do. 


Ida  Public  Library 

Withers  Public  Library... 

Public  Library 

do 

Townihip  Public  Library. 

Parlin  Public  Library 

Free  Public  library 

Public  Library 

.do. 


Carnegie  Library 

JohnCrcrar  Library , 

Municipal  Reference  Library. . . , 

Newberry  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Chilllcothe  »Township  Free 
Public  Library. 

Vespasian  Warner  Public  Li- 
brary. 

PubUc  Library 

Free  Public  Library , 

Haish  Library 

Public  Library , 

do. 


do 

Free  Public  Library 

Gail  Borden  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Dominy  Memorial  Library.. 

Public  Library 

do .• 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Douj[las  Township  Library. 

Public  Librarj^ 

Delos  F.  Dicpins  Library.... 

PubUc  Ubrary 

.do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Martha  A.  Kenirick 

Minnie  F.  Rice 

Mabel  C.  Cortelyou 

Mrs.  Nettie  Wlbon 

Katherine  Powel 

Helen  Eastman 

C.  Seymour  Thompson 

Mary  H.  Hanwll 

RuthCredille 

Mrs.  Hardman  T.  Wood . . . 

Delia  Reed 

Marion  Dahl 

Marie  M.  Schrleber 

Mrs.  Stella  B.  Balderstone. 

Lalla  Bedford 

Helene  Q.  Norton 

Marion  Orr 

Margaret  O.  Ouyer 

Mary  Duggan 

Alice  B.  Madden,  acting.... 

Jessie  Eraser 

Mrs.  Addie  R.  Carpenter. . . 
Olive  Lacey 

Harriet  C.  Dolbee 

James  Shaw 

Cassle  W.  Stephens 

A.  M.  WoUeson 

EUzabeth  BaUard 

Nellie  E.  Parham ;... 

Ix>uise  Denton 

Mrs,  L.  L.  Powell 

Mrs.  Elirabeth  Hawks 

Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Resor. . . 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  £.  Pennock. 

CeliaM.MUes 

Ethel  O.  Krats 

Margaret  A.  Oramesly 

Clement  W.  Anirows 

Frederick  Rex 

W.  N.  C.  Carlton 

CarlB.  Rodcn 

Sarah  Driver 

Gladys  E.  Carroll 

LUlianKcnt 

Josephine  E.  Durham 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Evans 

Josephine  M.  Janiell 

Mary  F.  Wynn 

Fanny  M.  Burlin?ame 

J.  Lyon  Woodrurf 

Sarah  Coventry 

Katherine  L.  Abbott 

Marcus  Skarstedt 

Hazel  M.  Tucker 

Harriet  I.Ane 

Ava  E.  Hurst.... 

Anna  F.  Hoover 

Ella  L.  Sawyer 

Gertrude  E.  Aiken 

Eleanor  R.  Jones 

Mary  Gibbs 

Ida  L.Gehrig 

Sarah  Daniels 

Helen  Flinn 

Mrs.  Ella  F.Ruth 

Ellen  G.  True 

LydiaM.  Barrette 

Mrs.  Rena  M.  Barickman. . 

Rose  M.  Mather 

Eva  Cloud ,... 


1,376 
7,000 
7.000 
4,734 
9,516 
5,900 

25,000 
5,000 
4,632 

12,000 


2,800 
22,700 

4,400 
5,000 
3,677 
10,000 
5,400 
3,166 
4,000 
6,000 
2,150 


15,000 

36,816 
10,069 
32,893 
12,785 
30,000 

8,435 
21,700 

8,000 
10,785 

7,276 

7,400 
23,307 

8,500 

391,356 

30,213 

378,148 

885,000 

9,500 

2,425 

13,488 

35,159 

39,450 

22,433 

17,902 

6,463 

31,156 

4,000 

51,000 

61,618 

6,000 

40,675 

9,626 

50,094 

13,726 

7,200 

4,053 

4,000 

6,007 

3,900 

11,210 

7,619 

9,912 

22,962 

47,088 

12,096 

16,000 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


iLLmois— Hjontinued. 


Knoxvllle... 
La  Orange... 
l4>lN-r  Forest. 

La  Salle 

Lineoln 

LiKshfiold.... 

Macomb 

Marion 

Mattoon 

May  wood.... 

M^ndota 

Minonk 

Molin** 

MoutiC'Uo... 
Morrison 

Oak  Park.... 

Olney 

Qnarpa 

Ottai^a 

Pana 

Paris 

Pax  ton 

Pfkin 

Peoria 

PitUJleld 

Piano 


Polo., 


Fontiao 

Princpton 

Quincy 

Rock  Island... 

Rockford 

Rockton. 

Savanna 

SlvlbyvJlle.-.. 
Spring  Valley.. 

Springfii'ld 

Do 

Sterling 

Stnator 

Sycamore 

Taylorvflle 

Urbana 

Warren 

Warsaw 

Watseka 

Waukegan..... 

Wheat  on 

Wilraotte 

Winnetka 

Woodstock 


Alexandria 

Anderson 

Aurora 

B«d/ord 

BloomingtoQ... 

Blullton 

Bradl 

Carlisle 

Carthage. 

Columbia  City., 

Columbus 

ComwrsvUle.... 
Cra\\'fordsville.. 

Danville 

Decatur 

Blkhart 

Ehvood 

Evans  vine 

Do 

Fort  Wayne.... 

Frankfort 

Franklin 


Public  Ubrsry 

Free  Public  Library.. 

Public  Library 

do 


do 

Free  Public  Library. 

....do 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

do.. 


Graves  Public  Library 

Filger  Library 

Public  LIbraiy 

AUert^m  l*ublic  Library.. . 

Odell  Public  Library 

Nichols  Library 

Public  Library 

r^megic  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Reddick's  Public  Libmry. 
Publ  f  c  Library 


.do.. 


C^am^ie  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Little  Rock  Township  Public 
Library. 

Buffalo  Township  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library 

Matson  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Taleott  Free  Library 

I»ublic  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Lincohi  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

....do 

...-do 

Free  Public  Library.., 


.do.. 


....do 

Public  Library 

....do 

Adams  Memorial  Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 


Public  Library 

Carnegie  l*ublic  Library., 

Public  Library 

.....do 

do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Henry  H<»nley  Public  Library. 

People's  Fn^p  Libmry 

Puwic  Library 

do., 
do., 
do.. 


.do-. 


Carnegie  Library. . 
Public  Library..-, 

...do 

Willard  Library... 
Public  Library.... 

do 

....do 


Mrs.  Charity  A.  Penn . 

Louise  E.  DeWiU 

Franoes  E.  Ken 
Kathryne  O.  Co 

IdaM.  Webst«T 

Mary  D.  Wallace 

Mabala  Phelps 

MaryOoodall 

Bbmohe  Gray 

Grace  M.  RogpTs 

Sadie  E.  Wilcox 

Edith  H.  Fori 

Minnie  Kohlcr 

Leiuk  Bragg 

AnnaE.  Corcoran 

Mary  B.  Eg«»rmann 

Helen  A.  Bagley: 

Cera  Belle  Morris 

Charlotte  M.  Amerraaa.. 

Vera  J.  Snook 

Mrs.  Nellie C.RusseU... 

Cressie  F.  SIrlmple 

Emma  Meharry 

Anna  M.Smith 

S.  P.  Prowse 


Luhi  Quinby. 

Mrs.  Maude  E.  Henning.. 

E.  Frances  Barber 


Nell  Thornton 

Agnes  M.  Robinson — 

BlSrgaret  Ringier 

Mien  Gale 

Jane  P.  Hubbell 

MaryC.  Forward 

HattieL.  Greve 

Eva  J.  Davfe 

Mis.  MaryRees 

Henry  C.  Rcmann 

Mrs.  Eva  May  Fowler.. 

SadieF.  Muri^ 

Mrs.  Mary  L.W'right... 

Julia  S.  Osborne 

AlhieE.  Emery 

TdaB.  Bancs 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Spofford.... 

Mrs.  Clara  M.  Mille 

Lillian  Barnes 

Laura  J.  Pcrrin 

Emma  Boyd 

AnnaE.  Law 

MarvE.  Hewea 

Lura  M.  Wandrack — 


Jeimle  HenshftW 

Mabel  A.  Wayne 

Constance  L.  Wilder — 

Georgia  A.  Friedtey 

MaryL.  Blair 

Nannie  W.  Jayne 

Agnes  MoCres. 

Mrs.  Luella  B.  Wagn<r.. 

Mattie  Clark 

Jessie  H.  Faust 

A.  J.  Dipboye 

Isabel  Ban 

Susan  K.  Beck. 

Lou  Robinson 

Annette  L.  Moms 

EllaF.  Corwin 

Elizabeth  McMoUen 

Ethel  F.  McC<rflongh..., 

OtlWa  Goalee 

Margaret  M.  Colerlck. . . , 

Olive  Bnmibaaeh 

LeUaB.  WUoox. 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


INDI4NA— oonUnued. 


GaxT 

Go^csi 

Or,;fiicastle..... 

Grwnfield 

Or^nsbia^ 

RnrnmcHid 

Hartford  City... 

Btmtinftcm 

iBdiBnapoUa.... 

Do 

Mfmonrillo... 

Kolramo 

lAteretta. 

L«Perte 

Lebanon. 

LbLRKl •- 

Loftansport 

Ifadison 

Ifarion 

IfichipmCity.. 

MishawalcB 

Montpelicr 

Mount  Vernon.. 


Iftmde 

Kw  Albany. 

FfTU 

Pnrrland 

Prineeton . . .  - 
Rmssclmr — 

Rochtstff 

feymour 

aelbyrille... 
South  B^nd . . 
Tftre  Haute.. 


Tiplon 

UnldiiCity. 
Valparaiso.. 
ViBc«m«.. 
Wabaah.... 
Wunaw 


Washington. 
Whiting 


IGVA. 


Albla. 

Akona 

Am«s. 

ABaim>sa 

Atlantic 

Beimond 

Boone 

BorDngton . . .. . 

Cedar  Palls 

Oedar  Rapids... 

Ctoaterviile 

Cbariton 

CbarlasCity.... 

Cberokee 

Ckrinda. 


ComlM. 

CoimdlBlnfls.. 

DaTcnport. 

DccMotna 

Do 

Dabeqne 

IMofB. 

Isctwrville 

FUrHeM.. 


PbrtDodn. 

Pbrt  Madlaon^^ 

grinnell , 

&Hiipton. . . ..  ... 


PnblieLlbnrf 

Cam€ci«  PtibUc  Library.. 

do 

Public  Librarr 

Carnegie  Pabllo  Library.. 
Public  Ubrary 


.do.. 


City  Free  Library 

Public  Library , 

State  Library 

TownebJp  Public  Library. 
Carnegie  Tubl  ic  Library. . . , 
Public  Library 


•do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 


Aiexan<b1an   Free   Public  Li- 
brary 
Public  Library 


.do.. 


.do.. 


Carnegie  Fn*  Library., 

Public  LibiBry 

do 

do 


.do.. 


Camegio  Public  Library 

Public  Library * 

Emeline    Falrbanlts   Memorial 

Library. 
Public  Library 


.do.. 


do 

do, 

Carnegie  Library 

Warsaw  and  Wayne  Township 
Library. 

Cam^e  PuNic  Library 

PuWle  Library 


Public  Library. 
Free  PubUc  Lil 


PubMc  Ubrary.. 
do.. 


brary.. 


Carnegie  Free  Public  Library . 

Public  Lllirary 

Ericson  Public  Ubrary 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Iowa  Masonic  Library 

Public  Ubrary 

Drake  Free  PubHc  Ubrary.... 

Free  Public  Ubrary 

Public  Library :.... 


.do.. 


do 

Free  Public  Ubrary.. 
do 


.do.. 


Public  Ubrary 

..  .do 

State  Ubrary 

Carnegie  Stout  I-ibrary., 

I'nWic  Library 

Free  PnbMc  Library 

do.. 


PubUc  Ubrary 

Cattermole  Memorial  Ubrary. 

Stewart  Ubrary 

Public  Ubrary 


Louis  J.  BafltT 

Elizabeth  L.  RodrweU 

Belle  8.  Hmit^ 

Mrs.  Catherine  O.  Poulson. , 

Frank  P.  Montfbrt 

Mrs.  Jeanie  L.  Sawyer 

MinUB.  Fordney 

Winifred  F.  Ticer 

Charlie  K.  Rush 

DemarchnsC.  Brown...... 

Bertha  P.  Podndezter 

Mrs.  Dana  H.  Sdlmbcrger. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Stein- 

Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Jessup 

Mrs.  Cora  O.  Bynum 

Mrs.  MargBret  MoGauky... 

Alice  D.  Stevfns 

Nellie  O.  Harper 

Daisy  Springer 

Amalia  Aicher 

Lyndell  Mart  ling 

1^.  Marian  P.  Watts 

Annabel    Hitman , 


Mary  Torrance 

Annette  L.  Clark 

GfTtrude  H.  Thlebaud. 

MaryE.  Boltin 

Julia  A.  Mason 

Antoinette  Price 

(Iracefftingly 

Katherin<»  Fraxoe 

Ida  A.  Lewis 

Virginia  M.  Tut t 

Mrs.  SellieC.  Hughes.. 


Mi^.  Sam  Matthews.. 

Jos.«iio  L.  Kerr 

Bfrtha  Joel 

Flln  r>av!rlson , 

Ertie  Roberts 

Miriam  N^tfr 


ManrE.  WalW. 
LonW  Randall. . 


Mrs.  Laura  M.  Dwnean.. 
Oertnidp  I.  Shoridan. .. . 

Kittle  B.  Freed 

Elsie  J.  Remlev 

Mary  N.  Adams , 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  Case , 

Bessie  MoJTatt 

Miriam  B.  Wharton 

Eunice  H.  Overman... 

Newton  R.  Parvin , 

E.  Joanna  Hatrey , 

Anna  (».  t'anit 

Helen  M.  Orafton 

Belle  Caldwell , 

Luciie  Rabton , 

Irene  Bunnell 

Anna  M.  Tarr , 

IdeUeRiddile 

lone  Armstrong 

Grace  D.Rose 

Forrest  B.  Spaulding... 

Johnson  Bricham 

Almira  R.  Wilcox 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Wheelock... 

Bade  M.  Davidson , 

H.  M.  Dysart , 

Isabella  C.  Hopper , 

Rebecca  Hcsser , 

Jane  Kuhos 

Mary  £.  Kingsbury 


16,381 
12,130 

7,320 

8,857 
24,225 
18,338 
28,000 
221,185 
79,480 

9,941 
14,661 
31,160 
22,516 
12,  ,577 

4,700 
20,000 

9,000 
33,563 
15,000 

6,*M4 

7,843 

33,000 
25.000 
15,213 

7,860 
14,110 
10,000 

7,309 

7,  rm 

l3,7->3 

40  (X)0 
58,000 

7,. 500 

6.  e,r<i 

8.  ai9 
13,111 

8,8.=>6 
5,928 

11,602 
14,000 


5,7S0 
6,754 
11,131 
5,447 
7,150 
1,700 
16,244 
45,000 
9, 015 
30,000 
40.000 
10,  (yu) 

4,5s^ 
10,000 

8,  r)78 
10,771 
25,275 

6,290 
34,000 
62,000 
100,677 
153,460 
40,000 

7,500 

8,2ttl 
27^874 
18,336 

9,000 
12,889 

0,108 
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Locaticm. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


bouD*! 
▼Ohimea. 


ILLINOIS— continued. 


KnoxWIle... 
La  Orange... 
Lakf  Forest. 

La  dalle 

Lineoln 

LitcAndd.... 

Macomb 

Marion 

Mattoon 

May  wood.... 

M'lulota 

Minonk 

Molint* 

Mouilc-'llo... 

Morrison 

N^perville... 
Oak  I'ark.... 

Olney 

QnoTKa 

Ottawa 

Pana 

Paris 

Paxton 

Fekin 

Pwwia 

Pitt«Iield.... 
Pbno 


Polo.. 


Pontiao 

PrincPton 

Qiiincy 

Rook  Island... 

Rockford 

Roo.kton. 

Savanna 

Sli^lbyville 

Spring  Valley.. 
Springfti'ld.... 

Do 

Sterling 

Str.ator 

Sycamore 

Taylor  ville — 

UrlMina 

Warren 

War»w 

WatMka 

Waukegan..... 

Wheaton 

Wil  motto 

Winnctka 

Woodstock.... 


Alexandria 

Anderson 

Aurora 

Bediord 

Bloomington... 

Bluflton 

Bra/.Il 

Carlisle 

Carthage 

Cohmibia  City.. 

Columbus 

C<Hm<'rsvlUe . . . . 
Cra%>'tords  ville.. 

Danville 

Decatur 

Klkhart 

Elwood 

Evansvine 

Do 

Fort  Wayne.... 

Frankfort 

Franklin 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library.. 

Public  Lferaary 

do 

...do. 

Free  Public  Library.. 

do 

Carnegie  Librsry 

Public  Library 

do.. 


Graves  Public  Library .... 

Filgrr  Library 

Public  Library 

Allerton  Public  Library.. . 

Otlell  Public  Library 

Nidiols  LIbiarv' 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Reddick's  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 


.do.. 


.do.. 


Little  Rock  Township  Public 
Library. 

Buffalo  Township  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library 

Matson  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Talcott  Free  Library 

l*ubllc  Library 

Fr^e  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Lincoln  Library , 

State  LibTMy 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Free  Public  Library.., , 


.do.. 


do 

Public  Library 

do 

Adams  Memorial  Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library.. 

Public  Library 

do 


.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Heiury  Hpnley  Public  Library. 

People's  Free  Library 

PulMic  Library 

do.. 

do. 

do. 


.do.. 


Camegi<»  Library. 
Public  Library... 

do 

Wlllard  Library.. 
Public  Library... 

do 

do , 


Mrs.  Charity  A.  Perni . . . 

Louise  E.  DeWitt 

Franees  E.  Kf^mn 

Kathryne  G.  Coleman.. 

IdaM.  Webster 

Mary  D.  Wallace 

Mahala  Phelpe 

Mary  Ooodall 

Blanche  Gray 

Grace  M.  Roe^rs 

Sadie  E.  WUcox 

Edith  H  Ford 

Minnif  Kohlir 

Lena  Bragg 

A  rma  E.  Corcoran 

MaryB.  Kgmnann 

Helen  A.  Bagley 

Cora  Belle  Morris 

Charlotte  M.  AniermaB. 

Vera  J.  Snook 

Mrs  Nellie C.HusseU... 

CressleF.Strimple 

Emma  Meharry 

Anna  M.  Smith 

8.  P.  Prowse 


LuluQulnby 

Mrs.  Maude  E.  Henning.. 

E.  Prances  Barber 


Nell  Thomt^Hi 

Agnes  M.  Robinson. . . . 

Margaret  Ringier 

men  Gale 

Jane  P.  Hubbell 

Mary  C.  Forward 

HattieL.  Greve 

Eva  J.  Davis 

Mrs.  MaryRees 

Henry  C.  Remann 

Mrs.  Eva  May  Fowler.. 

Sadie  F.  Murphy 

Mis.  Mary  L.  Wright.. 

Julia  8.  Osborne 

Aline  E.  Emery 

TdaB.  HanfS 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Spollord.... 

Mrs.  Clara  M.  Mills 

Lillian  Barnes 

Laura  J-  Pcrrin 

Emma  Boyd 

AnnaE.  Law 

Mary  E.  Hewes 

Lura  M.  Wandraok . . . . 


Jeimie  Henshaw 

Mabel  A.  Wayne 

Constance  L.  Wilder — 

Georgia  A.  Friedley 

Mary  L.Blair 

Nannie  W.  Jayne 

Agnes  McCtml .......... 

iSs.  Luella  B.  Wagner.. 

MattieCterk 

Jessie  H.  Faust 

A.J.  Dipboye 

Isabel  BaU 

Susan  K.  Beck. 

Lou  Robinson 

Annette  L.  Moses 

Flla  F.Corwin 

Elizabeth  McMuUen 

Ethel  F.  McColloa^i.... 

OtlWaOoelee 

Margaret  M.  Colerick.... 

OUve  Bnunbaogh ., 

Leila  B.  WUoox. 
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Location. 


DfDiANA— continued. 


GaxT 

Goai«n 

Gr^ncastl* 

Greenfield 

Gro«jisbiirR 

BanLmond 

Hari ford  City... 
Hunlmgtan.... 
IiKlianapoUs. . . . 
Do.VTT.... 
l«flenonTiIl«... 

Xokomo 

Latoyette. 

L«  Porto 

Lebanon. 

L^itdn •• 

Lofcuisport 

Madison 

ICarion •• 

Michigan  City.. 

MishawaVB 

Moatpelicr 

Mount  Vernon.. 


Mtmcie 

New  Albany.. 

Pfm. 

Porriand 

Princeton . . . . 
Rensst-larr.... 

Rochester 

Sejrmour 

Shelbyvillc... 
Sooth  Bond.. 
Tf rre  Hauto. . 


Tipton 

Union  City. 
Valparaiso.. 
Vincennw.. 

Wabash 

Warsaw 


Washington. 
Whiting 


Albia 

Alcona 

Ames 

Anamosa 

Atlantic 

Beimond 

Boone 

BnrBneton.... 
Cedar  Falls.... 
Cedar  RapddB.. 

Do 

Otnterville . 

Ghartton 

Charles  City... 

Cherokee 

Chuinda. 

flfn|5>n .,, 


CouncuBhiirs.. 

Davenport. 

Des  Moines 

Do 

Dabaqne 

lldora. 

Estlyvina 

Tftirlleld........ 

yOftDodfe. 

Ibrt  Madison.... 
GritaneU , 


Name  of  library. 


Pablio  Llbnrr. 
Carnegie  Public 
do. 


Library.. 


Public  Lib  _^ 
Carnegie  Pnbllc  Library.. 
Public  Library.. 


.do- 


City  Free  Llbrsry , 

PiiWfc  Library , 

8tatt>  Library 

Township  Public  liibrary., 
Carnegie  Public  Library.... 

Public  Library 

do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


Alexandrian   Frw   Public   Li- 
brary. 
Public  Library 


.do.. 


.do.. 


Cameglo  Free  Library.. 
Public  Library 


.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


Campgip  Public  Library 

Public  Library *. 

Emeline    Fairbanlts   Memorial 

Library. 
Public  Library 


.do- 


do. 

do. 

Carnegie  Library 

Warsaw  and  Wayne  Township 
Library. 

Cam^ie  PuNic  Library 

PuNie  Llbmry 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library.. 

PuWic  Library 

do.. 


Camepie  Free  Public  Library. 

Public  Lltjrary 

Ericson  Public  Ubrary 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Iowa  Masonic  Library 

Public  library 

Drake  Free  PubHc  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library :.... 

do 


do 

Free  PubUc  Library 

do 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

State  Library 

Carnegie  Stout  Library., 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do.. 


Public  Library 

Cattermole  Memorial  Library. 

Stewart  Ubrary 

Public  Library 


Librarian. 


Louis  J.  BafltT 

Elizabeth  L.  Rodmll. 


Belles.  Hanna.. 

Mrs.  Catherine  G.  Poulson. , 

Frank  P.  Montfart 

Mrs.  Jeanie  L.  Sawyer 

MintaB.  Fordney 

Winifred  F.  Ticcr 

Charles  E.  Rush 

DemarchnsC.  Brown 

Bertha  F.  Potndextcr 

Mrs.  Dana  H.  Sollenbcrgcr. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Stein 

Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Jessup 

Mrs.  Coca  O.  Bynum 

Mrs.  Msrgaret  MoGauky... 

Alice  D.  Stevens 

Nellie  O.  Harper 

Daisy  Springer 

Amalfe  Aicher. 


LyndHl  Mart  ling 

Ite.  Marian  P.  Watts. 
Annabel    Hlghman . . . 


MaryTorranop 

Annette  L.  ClarV 

Gertrude  H.  Thiebaod. 

MaryE.  Bollin 

Julia  A.  Mason 

Antoinette  Price 

Grace  Stingly 

Katherinw  Frazee 

Ida  A.  Lewis 

VirpiniaM.Tutt 

Mrs.  SallieC.  Hugh€8.. 


Mrs.  flam  Matthews., 

Jessie  L.  Kerr 

BiTtha  Joel 

V\h\  Davidson 

EfheRobprts 

Miriam  N'-ttrr , 


Mary  E.  Waller . 
Louise  Randall. . 


Mrs.  Laura  M.  Duncan.. 
Gertrude  I.  ^'hl'^dan — 

KittieB.  Freed 

Elsie  J.  Remle\ 

Mary  N.  Adani.** 

Mrs.  Amde  B.  Case 

Bessie  MolTatt , 

Miriam  H.  VSliarton 

Eunice  H.  Ovorn.iui . . . , 

Nt'wton  R,  Par  \  in 

E.  Joarwa  ITauey 

Anna  G.  Gault 

Helen  M.  Grafton 

Belle  Caldwell 

Lucile  Ralston 

Irene  Burwell 

Anna  M.  Tarr 

IdeDeRiddlle 

lone  Armstrong , 

Grace  D.  Rose 

Forrest  B.  Bpaulding..., 

Johnson  Brigham 

AhniraR.  Wilcox 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Wheelock..., 

8ade  M.  Davidson. 

H.  M.Dysart 

Isabella  C.  Hopper 

Rebecca  Hcsoer 

Jane  Kuhns 

Mary  £.  Kingsbury 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


70,341 

16,381 

12,130 

7,.T20 

8,8->7 

24,22.'i 

13,3.38 

28,000 

221,185 

79,480 

9,941 

14,661 

31,160 

22,516 

12,577 

4,700 

20,000 

9,000 

33,  "^ 

15,000 

6,(M4 

7,K43 

7,871 

33,000 

25.000 

15,213 

7,800 

14,140 

10,000 

7,309 

7,  .VX) 

i3,:-»3 

40,000 

58,0«X) 

7,500 

fi,6r^ 

13,  HI 
8,8.56 
5,928 

11,602 
14,000 


6,7S0 
6. 754 
11,131 
5,447 
7,1.50 
1,700 
16,244 
45,000 
9,015 
30,000 
40,000 

10,  om 

4,5><*i 
10,000 

8,(578 
10,771 
35,276 

6,290 
34,000 
52,000 
100,677 
153,460 
40,000 

7,500 

8,261 
27,874 
18,330 

9,000 
12,800 

0,106 
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Independencfe... 

Indianola 

Iowa  City 

Jefferson 

Keokuk.... 

Le  Mars 

Malvern 

Manchester 

Maouoketa 

Marion 

Marshalltown.... 

Mason  City 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Muscatine 

Nevada 

Newton 

Onawa 

Osage.. 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa 

Pella 

Perry 

Shenandoah 

Biouxaty 

Tipton 

Vinton 

Washington 

Waterloo 

Webster  aty.... 
Wintersca 


KANSAS. 


Abilene... 
Anthony. 


Arkansas  City. 

Atchison 

Burlington.... 

Chanute 

Coffey  ville 

Concordia 

El  Dorado 

Kmporia 

Fort  Scott 

Great  Bend.... 

ITiawatha 

Hutchinson 

Indei)cndencc . 
Junction  City.. 
Kansas  City... 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth.. 

Manhattan 

Newton 

Oswego 

Ottawa 

Paola 

Parsons 

Pea  body 

Pittsburg 

Salina 

Topeka 

Do 

Washington... 
Widiita 


Covington 

Danville 

Frankfort 

Harrodsburg... 

ITendenson 

Ilicknmn 

Knolts\nlle 

^awrenceburg. 
exington. 


Free  Public  Library- 
Public  Lit>rary 

....do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Carnegie  Library 

Free  Public  Library.. 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

do.. 


Free  Public  Library 

P.  M.  Musser  Public  Library.. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Sage  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie- Viersen  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Li  brarv 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Jane  A.  Chilcote  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Kendall  Young  Library 

PubUc  Library 


Free  PubUc  Library •. 

Free  Public  Library  and  Read- 
ing Room. 

Public  LI brary 

do 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library . . 
Public  Library 


.do.. 


Free  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

Morrill  Free  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

do.. 


George  Smith  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

....do 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library. 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library..... 

Public  Library 

....do 

....do 

Free  Public  Library 

....do 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

City  Library 


Public  I^ibrary... 
Danville  Library. 

State  Library 

Public  Library... 

do 

Carnegie  Library. 

Free  Library 

Carnegie  Library. 
Public  Library. 


>uisville j  Free  PubUc  Library 


Minnie  Markham 

Mary  E.  McCoy,  acting.. 

Helen  McRalth 

Mary  O.  Barney 

Nannie  P.  Fulton 

Mae  Smith 

Ruth  Roberts 

Margaret  Lindsay 

IdaM.  Simpson 

Kalherine  M.  Peiroe 

Anna  Maude  Kimberly . 
Mrs.  Bertha  S.Baird..-. 

Elena  E.  Budde 

Ellen  O.  Stocker 

Alice  Lewis 

EUiabethMcB.  King... 

Helen  E.  Allen 

RenaGray 

Rachel  B.  Forbush 

May  B.  Ditdi 

Leona  Renvers 

Flora  B.  Baitey 

Berdena  Jay 

Clarence  W.  Sumner 

Helen  R.  Bcbriver 

ElifabethF.  Williams.. 

EvaG.  Denny 

MariaC.  Brace 

E.  D.  Burgess 

Mary  Casddy 


Lida  Romig.. 
Lora  Orr 


Anne  M.  Spears 

Louise  Cooke ,-.., 

Frank  K.  Kavanaugh, .. 
Mrs.  Fred.  O.Currey.... 

Susan  S.  Towles 

J.M.Calvin 

Teresa  Carries 

Miss  Russell  Chambers.. 

Florence  Dillard < 

George  T.  Settle. 
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IXKSltiOD. 


Name  of  library. 


K  EXTcrcKT— continued. 


iffa^'sville 

Itfoxint  Sterling. 

^^^vport 

ICicnolasville . . . 
C  >^wex]8boro 

PAciiicali. 

Paris 

Pippapass 

t>oixierset 

Verrsailles 


LOUISIANA. 


Alexandria... 

Baton  Rouge. 

Jennimcs 

Lake  Charles. 

"Kew  Orleans.. 

Do , 

Do 


Public  Library 

Athraseum  Librtfry 

Public  Library 

Withers  Memorial  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library. . 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Logan-Helm  Memorial  Library. 


Public  Library., 
do.. 


Alfred.... 
Andover. . 
Auburn. , 
Augusta. . 


Do 

Bangor 

Bar  Harbor 

Bath 

Belfast 

Biddeford 

Brunswick 

Calais 

Camden 

Cystine 

Cberr>'neld 

Corinna 

Cumberland  Mills 

Dexter 

Dover 

Eastport 

Eliot 

Ellsworth 

Fairfield 

Farmington 

Freeport 

Garmner 

Ciorham 

Ouilford 

Hillowell 

Huulton 

Kennebimk 

Kittery 

LcwistOTi 

Nfttional  Soldiers'  Home. 

New  Gloucester 

Norway 

Old  Town 

On-'s  Island 

Paris ' 

Pittsfield 

Portland 

Presquelsle..' •••. 

I     Rajigelcy - 

RocUand 

1     Saco - 

(     SftDford 

Skowhegan 

South  Berwick...-. 

South  Paris 

South  Poland -• 

Thomasioo.  ...•-••••••*** 

Vinal  Haven i— 

Walendlia. 

Westbroek 

WUton 

Yarmouthville 


Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Howard  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

State  Library 


Parsons  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Lithgow  Library  and  Reading 
Room. 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Jesup  Memorial  Library 

Patten  Free  Library 

Free  Library. 


Public  Library... 

Curtis  Memorial  Library. 

Free  Library  and  Reading  Room 

Public  Library 

Wlthcrle  Memorial  Library 


Librarian. 


Mary  E.  Rlcheson 

Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Samuels. . 
Henrietta  J.  Litzendorff. . 

Lyde  Hughes 

Susannah  Bishop 

Jessica  Hopkins 

Imogen  Redmon 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.Lloyd... 
Mrs.  Wynona  McDaniels. 
Miss  M.  W.  Edwards 


Lllllo  J.  Thornton 

Sarah  Rtirlln|? , 

Mrs.  Minna  L.  Roberts.. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Dees 

William  Beer 

Henry  M.Oill 

AUceM.  Magee 


Mary  C.Emerson. 
Mabel  E.  French.. 
Oeorgiana  Lunt... 
Julia M.  Clapp.... 


Public  Library 

Stewart  Free  Library 

Cumberland  Mills  Library 

Town  Library 

Thompson  Free  Library. . 

Peavey  Library 

William  Fogg  Library 

City  Library 

Lawrence  Public  Library. 
Cutler  Memorial  Library. . 

B.  H.  Bartol  Library 

Public  Library 

Baxter  Memorial  Library . 

Memorial  Library 

Hubbard  Free  Library. . . . 
Cary  Memorial  Library.... 

Public  Library 

Rice  Public  Library 

Public  Library .- 

National  Soldiers'  Home  Library 

Public  Library 

do ..--•••- 

do •• 

Orr 's  Island  Library • 

Hamlin  Memorial  Hall 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

....do ;-.•-. 

Dyer  Library  Ascjocialiou 

Public  Library 

....do - 

Fogg  Memorial  Library 

Paris  Public  Library 

Poland  Spring  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do •.••••'•• 

Memorial  Library .•-••• 

Free  Public  Library.  .-- 

Marrill  Memorial  Library 


Henry  E.  Dunnack 

Charles  A.  Flagg 

I.  M.  Suminsbcy 

Marearet  Rogers  Foote 

Anme  Leonora  Barr 

Emma  Hatch 

Mary  O.  Oilman 

Alice  L.  Delaney 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Hosmer 

Katherlne  Davenport 

IdaE.  Wakefield 

Mrs.  Edna  A .  Hutchlns 

Lucy  S.  Anderson 

Llzrie  S.  Sprinjrall 

Mary  E.  Averill 

Virmnia  P.  Kemp 

M.  Louise  Foyo 

Mary  A.  Hodgklns 

Mrs.  Anna  R.  Reed 

Mrs.  Flora  A.  Brooks 

Annette  H.  Aldrich 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Berry 

Victoria  A .  Magnusson 

Ernestine  Hale 

Annie  F.Page , 

AnnaBarnes }2,00U 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Bragdon JVJS? 

Eleanor  L.  Lovcll Jl'*^* 

AngleE.  Tracy 1       26'^« 

Fr^L.  Dow *        ^^^^ 

Helen  A.  Mcweloy 

1  y.v.v. 


Number 
bound 
volumes. 


9,00(J 
4,0)0 
13, 113 
4.334 
8,77S 
20.706 
7.226 
6.678 
6.306 
2,224 


4,21t 
6,006 
3,200 
6,006 

68,006 
161,309 

40,009 

7,71i 
6.997 
21,535 
13,006 

120.000 

67,569 

12,500 

22.213 

18,453 

18.000 

16,000 

11,700 

7,956 

5,500 

1,500 

7,000 

7,256 

13,  ISl 

11,953 

12,000 

8,270 

7,018 

8,600 

15,000 

4.900 

15,000 

10,050 

5,500 

12.508 


in 

tiV.l!*.*.'. 


13, 128 

7,000 

9,  aw 

7,  (X>*^ 
5.o>.> 
2.71KJ 
7, 7(10 
70,  (^*^ 
5.MW 

14,9.j2 

18,000 

5,000 

14,256 

8.334 

5,006 

7,200 

7,349 

6,000 

13,506 

16,006 

4,769 

8,806 
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XXX. 


or 


T^KAtton. 


Name  of  libnry. 


librarian. 


Nsober 


Annapolis 

Baltimore...^. 


Fro  ii- rick 

IIii:or.uown.. 
Kciteuigttn... 
El'ljtcrstown. 


fidrteLibmy ^ 

Ciky  LihttTT 

Enoeh  Pcad  Free  Libtarv 

FMdertek  Oountr  Free  Lttnrr. 

Washi^KeoOonmty  VftelibracF 

NfTas  LUwBCj...,. ^. 

imud  Memorial  Free  library.. 


WflberF.qgiie.... 
Ileuud  C.flliiner., 
EJtaaer  R.  SlAer.... 
Mary  I^.  Titcocib^.. 
Mn.OrteJ.J1eiil... 


jiAssACHuaEm. 


Abin^ton 

Acton 

Adams 

Aui.'-sbary 

Amherst 

Au  1  Ui'T 

Aniii-^ton.... 
A^h  Mjrnhain. 

A^h  ..'Id 

A-^hlind 

Atlnl 

AtHeboro 

AytT 

I'ar.istable... 

l!'rro 

}'..lord 

B'M'  Iiorlowii., 

l;<^imoni 

1»  r  'ird^KMi.. 

h  -verly 

Bill**!!*  a 


nia* 'cstone. 

Bolitm 

Bo^on 

>>o...«. 

Do 

Boijrae 


Public  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Fwe  Library 

Public  Library *».... 

do 

Msmorial  ilall  Library 

Robbtos  Library 

Stewos'  Pubttr  Library..*.. 
Beldiog  Memorial  Library.^ 

Public  Library 

do 


Hn  intrce , 

Mr-.-.   KT 

lirid  ,'^nv'ater 

1- tiniiK'ld , 

IiTtn'^ton 

l>r(w»k:(leld. , 

Hrooicline 

Bryant  \ille , 

Cam  bridge , 

(''\    ItOIl , 

ChiM  niont 

ChiriUm , 

Chi'him , 

rb'iiii^ford 

Ch'l-.M 

(b-  hire 

rh'">,  *M» 

Ciiii  f)'i 

(  oba-^t 

Concord 

(oinviiy... 

Cotrit 

rurnniin:iton 

I>all(»i1 

Dnvers 

iVdlLun 

Do^t^r 

Dudley 

rnixbury 

Kast  liridrewater. 

Kttst  DoufilJfe; 

East  Northfield... 

I':asthami>ton 

Essex 

Ererett 


do 

Ayor  Ubrary.... 

Stursis  Ubrary 

Town  Library 

Free  Public  library 

riapp  Memorial  Library 

Public  library 

Cushman  Library 

Public  Ubrarv 

Benaett  Public  Library  A»o- 
ciation. 

Free  Public  Ubcary 

Public  Library 

Boston  Atbennam  Library 

State  library 

Piibli'  Library 

Joimtban  Bourne  Public  li- 
brary. 

Thajrer  Public  Library 

Ladi«»s  Library 

Public  Library 

do, 


.do. 


Merrick  FuhHc  Library. 

PubUc  library 

Cobb  Library 

Public  Ubrary 


.do. 


Free  Town  Library 

Free  Public  library 

Eldredjje  Public  Library 

Adams  library 

Pttblic  Ubrary i... 

Library  Assonatlon 

Priblic'Ubrary. 

Bigelow  Free  Public  Ubrary. . . 
Paul  I»ratt  Memorial  library.. 

Freo  Public  library 

Field  Memorial  Ubrary 

Public  library 

Bryaat  Frw  Library 

Free  Public  library 

Peabody  Institute  Ubrary 


Do 

Pairbaven. . 


PubUc  Library 

Town  Ubrary.... 

Tonant  Library.. 

Free  library 

Public  Library 

Simon  Fairfield  PuWic  library. 

Taleott  Library 

Public  Library 

T.  O.  H.  P.  Burobam  Pubtto 

Ubrary. 
Frederick  E.  PvUo  MtOMriAl 

Ubrary. 

Shute  Memorial  Utemry 

MQieent  Ubrary 


A.  Brewster  Vaughn 

Arthur  F.  Davis 

JtebalL.  Moore 

Alice  C.  FoUaosbee 

Inas  Cbapnan. 

Kdna  A.  unnm 

Bttttdietli  J.  NewtOQ 

Mrs.  N.  T.  Wi»eier„ 

MayO.Boice 

Mrs.  EUonM.  Arnold 

Edith  Barber 

Mrs.  Liidnda  F.  Bpoflord. 

6.  Adefaii<le  Blood 

Elisabeth  C.  Nye 

CarrfeK.Read 

Fawiie  Wood.....^ 

Mrs.  Cora  S.  BuineCt • 

Lucy  D.  Lnard 

NeltleM.  G.Pieiee 

Martha  P.  taiith. 

M.Whitfwd 


P.P.  FHzserald.......*' 

PideHa<\N«wton 

C%arlee  iDwwleaBeliaa. 

LawranoeB.ETam 

CSmrksF.  D.  Beklen.... 
JaBBBtorxBa 


Lneretia  F.  Hatch 

AizBa  Raxers 

Luda  L.  Christian 

Mary  Amu  Tar  bell 

Frank  H.  Whitmoro 

Harriet  O.  Brown. 

Lrouiaa  M.  Hooper 

Mrs.  lulia  Morton 

T.  Harrisoii  Oummiags 

Mrs.  Lucy  D.  Dowaes 

Afice  Bemis 

Ruth  P.  Wal^teW 

Edna  M.  Hanly 

Mrs.  E.R.  Clack ....- 

Medora  J.  Simpson. 

BmmaE.Msrnn. 

Anne  A.  Smith.. 

Hokm  A.  Thissell 

Sarah  B.Celliar 

Helen  W.KeUey 

CoraM.Has8eU 

Beulah  B.Borden 

Mrs.  Lottie  W.  Tower. 

Mrs.  OoMfine  R.  Fikikl«««. 

Mrs.  Emlfie  D.  Patch 

Anna  P.  Rolland • 

Elisabeth  F.  Heard 

LeomE.  Dusar 

SaraB.  BFwoB 

LueyL.SiddaU 

Rosalie  E.  WUttams 

Virginia  T.  Smith. 

Hgael  M.  Befl)amiA 

Ethel  J  u  B. "Story. .•••••••**' 


l^eart  L.  PiJrirtton.. *•••••••**' 

GalsB  W.  Hin......-'-*^*** 


tiff 

1» 


12,  i»*^ 
17.  ia 

l«.w 

7, 51* 
8,0li 
8,« 
U'ai 
»,« 
ll.W 
16. « 

Ry: 
w,c 

1S,« 

«,» 
^** 

M.(W 
1,161.1* 

19,?tt 

9,m 

5,  WO 

I0,!t^1 

44,  W 

17,»' 

«,:•! 

|2,lt> 

*,^ 

•  «55 

b 

'IS 

II.") 

S;i« 
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LtOcatioiL 


Name  of  library- 


If  A!«  ACHVSETT9— COntd. 


F^Riv«r 

Falmoath 

ritehburs 

rior^noe 

FrasnlmUiani 

Pnmklin 

OarAner 

Q^fm^ttown 

Olaocestw 

Qraltoc 

Oraat  Barrinfton. 

Greenfield 

QtaUm ;.... 

OroT«»laad 

Hadlev 

Hattiilton 

Hanover  Center. . 

HaTiard 

Hat"jeld 

Haverhill 

HiAcrhAm 

Hin«4dale 

Hoi -.rook 

Bol'i«n 

Hf>Uf«tan 

Holvoke 

H^pedalf 

Boiisatoni*^ 

Hal)l»ardsfon 

Hndson 

Ipwinh 

KJ^Kston 


i«]»i»ster 

Laaesboro..., 
liawr^nce. . .  ^ 

Lee 

Leicester 

X^CBPX .  . . . . 

Letmins'ter'.'.! 

hnintxom 

Unooln 

UttletoD 

Low€il 

Lnmoiburs... 

Lran 

Ifocnolja 

HaUen 

Ifaaehester... 

Kaosfleld 

llarblehead... 

Matkm 

ICarlbaro 

lUttapoiMtt.. 

Ifsraar^ 

ICedfield 

Hedi^rd 

Helioae 

HwioB...... 

MerrlHae 

Hetiraen 

Ifiddleboro... 
Middleun.... 

Mllford 

MJObory 

Utttos 

Umaaa.. 


PutoUeUbory;^.... 
Free  Ifiibllc  library. 


MAtacoa 

MtnarHarmon.. 

Kabaat 

MflDtuekat. 

Mattck 


New  Bedford.... 
Newbiuyport — 

Mfwtcsi 

NofthAMnstoo. 
North  Adami...* 


l»ubttc  Library 

I  lUy  Library.... 

Town  Library . . . 

FiaakliaUbcary.. 

Levi  Hcywood  Memorial  Library 

Peatody  library 

Sawyer  Free  Library 

PuhUc  Library 

Ifaaon  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Goodwia  Mamorinl  Library .... 

Public  Library 

John  Curtis  Fret  Library 

Public  Llbran- 

Free  PuMic  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Gale  Ffiea  Library 

Public  Lflirarj 

de 

Bancroft  Memorial  Library 

Ramsdall  Publ  Ir  Library 

Free  Public  LHwrtry 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Ut>rary 

Frederic  C.  Adams  Public  LI 
brary. 

Town  Library 

Newton  Memorial  Librarj- 

Free  Public  IJ brary 

I<ft>iary  AssooiatioD 

Public  Library 

Lenox  Library 

Public  Ubrary 

Gary  MemoriaJ  Library 

Public  I.it>rary 

Reuben  Hoar  Library 


City  Library 

nitler  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Mafsdia  LIbnury 

Public  Library 

do 

....do 

Abbott  Public  Library 

Library  Asaociat  ion 

PuMic  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

.-..do 

do 

Taft  Public  Library 

Public  Librar\- 

Nevins  Memorial  Library 

Public  Li brarv 

Flint  PubUc  Library 

Town  Llbrarv 

Sutton  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Horatio  Lyon  Memorial  Library 

Town  Library 

Schaufflar  Memorial  Library . . . 

PuWlc  Library 

Nantueket  Atlmeum. 

Morse  Institute 

Fsee  Public  Ub«ry 

do 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

PubUc  Library 

.....do 


LIbrviaa. 


Number 

bound 

▼olume^. 


Virginia  M.  Keves 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Lorme 

William  A.  Walsb 

Mary  Stalknan 

Marv  D.  Tburston 

EditbO.  Fitch 

Florence  E.  Wheeler 

Marifin  P.  Kirkland 

Lvdia  J.  Chftpta 

Marrnret  E.  Tharber 

Freilerlck  A.  Chaise 

I .  Frances  Jooes 

Clarence  E.  Sherman....* 

Mrs.  0.  C.  Sareeot 

Herbert  W.  Ffacn 

Jennie  C.  Sargent 

TdaF,  Hodges 

Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Gregory . . 

AJico  A.  Ryder 

Jolm  P.McGee 

Urate  A.  Tildcn 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Nyman... 

LucretiaM.  Johnson 

A  hhv  L.  Sargent 

Carrie  M.  Worthen 

Mrs.  Lena  W.  Oeorge. . . 

Susanna  L  Sayre 

Harriet  L.  Crosby 

Marv  M.  Eddy 

Edith  L.  Fletcher 

Nathaniel  F.  Blake 

Mrs.  Flonoce  Freeland.. 

Gertrude  E.  Ferrest. 

Maud  C.  Sweet 

Kate  A.  Araistrong 

AnnaL.  MiUer 

May  W.  Peildns 

Clara  Parker 

Mira  R.  Partridge 

Esther  C.  Johnson 

George  H.  Tripp 

John  D.  Parsons 

Harold  T.  Doujiierty . . , 

Gfirtnide  M.  Gleason 

Mabel  Temple 


Geor«  W.  Utmkin I     103, 

PameUa  F.  lUbblns 121 

Georjre  E.  Nuttlne '  ' 

Mrs,  6.  Miuflnra  Paxton 

Emaa  L.  Clarke 

Mrs.  iJia  G.  C^unpbeU 

LUiaa  Callahan 

Lois  P.  Neyes. 

Rachel  S.  Webber 

Lucv  W,  Biscoe 

Kmmi  W-  SJbeiden , 

Mdv  Ashley 

I  luma  F.  Bloed 

licie*iaM.  NicJcerson 

GeorceC.  Marsh 

Aanie  8.  Preston 

BeH^iie  M.  Sproul 

Mr!v  James  L.  Whitney 

EUenA.  Walte 

Jolm  ().  Moulton 

All  ert  L.  Stephenson 

Mrs.  CoraLevell 

/enas  A.  French 

M.  Addle  HoWm 

Frances  J.  Haves , 

Frank  O.  Wllirox 

Harriet  B.  Somboreer , 

Lvdia  A.  Fuller 

Mr?.  Lucy  n.Cloui^ 

GmceM.  Whittemore 

Marv  B.  Maine 

Mrs.  Jennie  P.  McLauthlen . . 


41S 

(m 

39,10U 
10,400 
1ft,  614 
8,892 
32,000 
14,616 
1ft,  038 
35,350 
14,246 
5.R02 
G,0»)0 
5,  'KW 
8,(KX> 
8.229 
5.7R2 
110,000 
16,000 
lO.fXtO 
10,O()O 
7,.'>75 
2,000 
63.560 
13,:i72 
9,000 
5, 7vii 
1?.?18 
12,S17 
9.S65 


41.128 

2.r>oo 

72,766 
lO.oOO 
U>,  0)0 
19,. '00 
34,  144 
30.<Mi4 
10,hH4 

U.ni2 

102,  (HK) 

9,1  Hi 

108,053 

7,400 

71,879 

12,000 
8.0OO 

22,000 
9,106 

30.00<") 
7,:^  75 
S.jOO 
4,  .Vy) 

53,  7:ii» 

21.0«V) 
5. 1HK1 
6,(VH) 

22, :.()'» 

22, 474 
8. 131 
20,909 
5,000 
29,737 
13,873 
7,983 
14,950 
25,204  ' 
20,000 
29,000 
20,000 

163,053 
54,440 

100,193 
10,000 
38«854 
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Location. 


Name  of  Ubrarj. 


Librarian. 


Naraber 

boond 

vobuBcs. 


M  iSSACHUSETTS— COntd. 


North  Andover.... 

North  Attleboro... 

-x/        North  I3rookfleld.. 

Do 

North  Chelmsford. 

North  Easton 

North  Reading 

Northampton 

Northboro 

Norlhfleld 

Norton 

Norvrell 

Norwood 

Onmge 

Orleans 

Oxford 

Falmor 

Poabody 

Pcpperell 

I'etorsham 

I'liillipston 

Piltsffeld 


Plymouth 

Princeton 

Pro  vincetown 

^itiiiipy 

Ivarnlolph 

Reading 

Kovcre %... 

Ii()?kland 

l{(>?kpr)rt 

Koyalston 

S.ilfm 

Do 

S  ii  n  <  I  \vi  ?  h 

S;.ii!;as 

Sliiron 

Slu^jbume  Falls 

8!ior>>om 

Shirley 

Shrewsbury 

Somerset 

S  )raerville 

St.uth  Draintree 

South  Dartmouth 

S'.ulhHadley , 

South  Natick 

South  Sudbury 

South  Weymouth 

Soiit  hboro 

Southbridge | 

S I  tenccr I 

Si)ringncM | 

Sj.rin'4neld(Lonjmcadow) 

Sterling,' 

Sloi-kbri'lge 

St  onehara 

Stouiihtoa 

Stow 

StiirJ'ri'K^e 

Buii'lerl-^nii 

Sw  ;un  ps-dt  t 

Sw.irT-ei , 

Taunton 

Ti'nii)loton 

Tow  ksl)ury 

Topsliehl 

Towascnd 

Turners  Falls 

Tynijsboro 

V  pton ! 

XJxbridge 

V^inevard  Haven I 

M'akefleld I 

\Valpole I 

>Valtham I 


Stevens  Memorial  Library 

Richards  Memorial  Library 

Appleton  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Ames  Free  Library 

Flint  Memorial  Library 

Forbes  Library 

Free  Library 

Dickinson  Memorial  Library... 

Public  Library 

James  Library 

Morrill  Memorial  Library 

Wheeler  Memorial  Library 

Snow  Library , 

Free  Public  Library 

Yoimg  Men's  Library 

Peabody  Institute  Library 

Lawrence  Memorial  Library.... 

Memorial  Library 

Phiilips  Free  Public  Library... 
Berksniro  Athenseum  and  Mu- 
seum. 
Public  Library 


.do.. 


.do., 


Thomas  Crane  Public  Library. . 

Turner  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Phinolias  S.  Newton  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

Salem  Atheuaeum 

Weston  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Arras  Library 

Dowse  LI brary 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Thayer  Public  Library 

Southworth  Library 

Gay  lord  Memorial  Library 

Bacon  Free  Library 

rT«)o«1now  Library 

Fo;,'5  Library 

Fay  Library 

Jacob  Ed wanls  Library 

Richard  Sug<lcn  Library 

City  Library  Association 

Richard  Salter  Storrs  Library.. 
Conant  Free  Public  Library — 

Library  Association.. 

Public  Library 

do 

Randall  Memorial  Library 

Joshua  Hyde  Public  Library... 

Sunderland  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Bovnton  Public  Library 

PulMio  Library 

Town  Library 

Public  Library 

CarnoKie  Pubhc  Library 

Litt  Icficld  Library 

Town  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Beobe  Town  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


Elizabeth  M.  PoDd. 

Ada  It  Ferry 

William  8.  Gooch 

Katharine  E.  Smith. , 

AnnaC.  MacKay 

Mary  L.  Lamprey 

AddJe  W.  Gowing 

J.  L.  Harrison. 

M.  Evelyn  Potter 

Mrs.  NeUie  G.  BandaU.... 

Mabel  £.  Roode 

Marion  G.  Merritt 

Jane  A.  Hewitt 

N.  G«rtrude  Hendricksoo. 

Mary  S.Cumminss 

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Fuller 

Clifton  A.  Hobson 

JohnE.  Keefe..-. 

Helen  M.  Wiley 

Fannie  G.  Prince 

Mrs.  Cora  A.  Dimton 

Harlan  H.  Ballard 


Lilian  C.  Kerr 

Sr —  '    '"— ^- 

A 

A 

A 

B 

H 

M 

M 

M 

G 

M 

A 

M 

Is 

M 

E 

G 

M 

Frances  M.  Rogers 

George  H.  Evans 

Lucretla  F.  Hatch 

Theodoeia  P.  Chase 

Rebecca  F.  Smith 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Williams. 

Mrs.  Warren  Hunt 

Ruth  N.  Tower 

Sarah  V.  Stivers 

Ella  E.  Miersch 

Clarence  R.  Hodgdon . . . 

HUlor  C.  WcUman 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Booth 

Pearl  L.  Heywood 

Agnes  J.  Goodwin 

MarraretO.  Wood 

Amelia  Clifton 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Lawrence.... 
Susan  L.  Haynes.. 


Daisy  B.  Montague. 
Sarah  L.  Honors  — 


Otis  O.Wright. 

Joshua  E.  Crane 

Grace  E.'Blodgett 

Abble  M.  Blalsdell 

Annie  P.  Gleason 

Mrs.  Evelyn  L.  Warren... 
Louise  S.  Fartcnhemor — 

Jennie  J.  Bancroft . .- 

Helen  A.  Fav 

Beatrice  P.  Sprague 

Bessie  H.  Stanton,  acting. 

H.  Gertrude  Lee 

Margaret  B.  Forster 

Orlando  C.  Davis 
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Ware., 


Warren 

Warwick 

Watertown 

Wavland 

Weteter 

Wellesley 

Wenham 

West  Boyls ton. 


West  BridiMwater. 
WestBrooMeld... 
West  Newbury.... 
West  Springfield... 

Westboro 

Westfield 

Westford 

Westhaxnpton 

Westminster 

Weston 

We  vmouth 

Whitinsville 

Whitman -. 

Williamsburg 

Williamstown 

Winchendon 

Winchester 

Wiathrop 

Wobum 

Worcester 

Do 

Wrcntham 

Yarmouthport 


MicmoAK. 


Adnan 

AJbton 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Bay  City 

Do 

Benton  Harbor. . 
Big  Rapids....... 

Cadillac 

Charlotte 

Cheboygan , 

Coldwater 

Detroit , 

Dowagiac 

Escaoaba 

Fenton , 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids.. 

Greenville , 

Harbor  Springs. . 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Houi^ton , 

Howell , 

Hudson 

looia 

Iron  Mountain.. 

Ironwood 

Ishpeming 

J^kson 

Kalamazoo 

]uao5ing 

Do 

Lowell 

Liidington 

Manistee 

Iforquctte 

iCendon 

Menominee 


Young  Men's  library  Associa- 
tion. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library *. 

....do 

do. 


.do. 


Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Beaman  Memorial  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library 

Merriam  Public  Library 

PubUc  Library 

do. 


.do.. 


Westfleld  A  theneum 

J.  V.  Fletcher  Library 

Reunion  Library 

Forbush  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Tufts  Library 

Social  Library 

Public  Library 

Meekins  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Beals  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

....do 

Free  Public  Library 

Webster  Free  Public  Library. . 

Fiske  Public  Library 

Yarmouth  Library  Association. 


Public  Library 

....do 

do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

Sage  Library 

Public  Library 

Phelps  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Free  T  a brary 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

A.  L  Phillips  PubUc  Library . . . 

Public  Library 

do 

School  and  Public  Library 

Christian  Association  Library.. 

Mitchell  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Librarv 

Hall- Prowler  Memorial  Library. 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Public  School  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

City  and  School  Library 

Peter  White  Public  Library..., 

Public  Library 

Spies  Public  Library 


Mary  L.  Smith. 


Joseph  G.  Hastings 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Hastings 

Lydla  W.  Masters 

Margaret  E.  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Phoebe  P.  Kingsbury. 

Elizabeth  H.  Camp 

Benjamin  H.  Conant 

Annie  M.Waite 


Mrs.  Hattie  E.  Cary 

Helen  P.  Shackloy 

Sarah  O.  Bailey , 

Marlon  Bowler , 

Flora  B.  Brigham 

George  L.  Lewis 

Mary  P.  Bunco , 

Gilbert  L  Flint , 

Sadie  F.  Greene 

Maude  M.  Pennock 

Abbie  L.  Loud 

Mary  R.  Clarke 

Ellena  S.  Spilsted 

Jennie  L.  Baker 

Lucy  F.  Curtis 

Georgia  Famum , 

Cora  A.  Quimby , 

Sabina  M.  Nelson 

Ethel  A.  Wallace,  acting . 

Robert  K.  Shaw 

Phoebe  P.  Kingsbury.... 

Mary  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Matthews. . 


Margaret  F.  Jewell 

Elizabeth  Famham 

Lenora  E.  Porter 

Emily  E.  Oliver 

Nellies.  Loving 

Agnes  Van  Valkenburgh. 

Molly  M.  Gilbert 

Theodosia  Falkingham... 
Mary  Morrissey,  acting. . . 

William  F.  Sanborn 

Emily  B.  Robb 

ArayM.  BcU 

Florence  M.  Holmes 

Adam  Strohm 

Grace  RcShore 

Lura  E.  Bru baker 

EUaM.  Williams 

Lena  F.  Caldwell 

Samuel  H.  Ranck 

Alice  Fuller 

Mrs.  Bertha  Fuller 

Mary  Pratt 

Jennie  R.  Kantcrs 

Harriet  L.  Allen 

E.  Gladys  Cook 

Mamie  E.  Havens 

Nina  K.  Preston 

Leonore  C.  Carpenter 

Kniily  Chisholm 

Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Brayion... 

John  S.  Clca vinger 

Flora  B.  Roberts 

Mrs.  E.  Jennie  Mc.Ncal . . . 

Mary  C.  Spencer 

Hazel  E.  Maynard 

Alice  L.  Wing 

Angle  Messer 

Alma  A.  Olson 

N.  E.  Strickland 

Cordelia  Pleister 


M,ts7 

12,487 
r.,2(>0 
4H.  271 
15,295 
13,5(X) 
20,099 
6,000 
10,000 

7,876 

7,200 

5,887 

11,000 

18,811 

37,000 

16,488 

6,530 

8,000 

23,520 

30,608 

13,225 

14,000 

8,750 

8,300 

12,005 

22,973 

13,787 

60,010 

244,047 

11,255 

6,464 

9,700 


25,275 

6,325 

7,500 

6,500 

34,150 

43,004 

38,300 

10,400 

9,920 

16,807 

9,937 

7,818 

1,982 

482,865 

10,350 

10,843 

10,640 

20,495 

185,228 

6,800 

5,515 

13,296 

11,295 

13,500 

10, 162 

9,645 

8,295 

15,520 

10,(X)0 

25,000 

60,000 

60,000 

28,159 

200,000 

7,260 

9,600 

19,500 

26,428 

6,16S 

13,240 
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Monroe 

\fouTil  Clements. , 

X?uskcgon 

Niles 

Paiuesddle , 


reliwkey 

I'ontiac 

Port  Huron 

l>o 

Portland 

^iuincy 

Hoyal  Oak 

BagUmw 

Do 

Do 

fit.  Joseph 

fiaiilt  Ste.  Marie. 

Sturpis 

Ttt'uniseh 

Three  'Iivcts..,. 

Traverse  City 

YpaUanti 


MINNKSOTA. 


Albert  Lea . . . . . 
Alexandiia.... 

Anoka 

Austin 

Chiaholm 

Cloquet 

Cfo^>kston 

Cn»3bv 

Dulut*h...'. 

Furmont , 

F.Tilvank , 

For 4' IS  Falls..., 

Hastings , 

Hibbing , 

Kfpwatin , 

Little  Falls 

Luverne 

Maiikato 

Minneapolis . . . . 

Montcvidoo 

Moofhead 

Morris 

Mountain  Jron., 

Nonhtield 

Owatoniiu 

Pipestone 

Ked  V\'iiijj 

Rochester 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Sauk  Center.... 

Stillwater 

T>v(>  Harbors... 

Virginia 

Wiilmir 

Winona 


liiloxi 

Clarksdalc.. 
Grt'onville.. 

Jack./on 

Mm«iian.... 

Natchez 

Vic\'sburg.., 
West  Point. 
Yazoo  City., 


l>«aoii  Mfloanial  Ufemy. 

PuWc  Library 

Hacldey  PuWfc  Library... 


f  uklic  Library 

Bank  anient  Paine  Moznorial 
hUKsry. 

PuWicLikrary 

Ladles'  Library , 

Ladies'  Library  Association..... 

l*ublic  Libsiiry 

do ^ 

Free  Public  Library 

TowDship  Library 

Jlutman  Fish  Memorial  Library. 

East  Side  Public  Library 

Hoyt  Library 

l»uhlic  Library 

Carneirie  Public  Library 

Carneide  Free  Pnblic  Llbruy . . . 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Lodles'  Library...; 


Public  Libcary 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Camesie  PubQc  Library.. 

Public  Libcary 

.do. 


Oarnegio  Public  Library.... 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

.  ..do 

do 

Public  and  School  Library. 

Public  Library 

.  ..da 

Caniegie  City  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


Carnegie  Public  Library.... 

Public  Lil)rnry 

Free  I'ublic  Library 

Public  Library 

CorncKie-Lawther  Library.. 

Yublic  Library 

....do 


do 

Stite  Library... 
Bryant  Library. 
Public  Library., 
.do. 


....do 

...do 

Free  Public  Libniry.. 


King's  Daugliters  Library.. 
Carnogte  Public  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

SUte  Library 

Public  Library 

Fi9k  Memorial  Library.... 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Library  Association 


Agnes  L.fiii9ver 

LuluF.MIflcr... 

OrrillP.CwiUdee 

Amelia  T.  Pickett 


Amy  Luak 

XgD»  P.  ^udwfrth. , . 

Ctra  M.  Oantn 

Katiiaryne  Stoneao. . . . 
Edna  J.  Baodfield.... 

Mauds.  BaiMs 

zaizabethV.  Brins... 

Anna  JBonianyn 

Mary  E.  DowTT 

Harriet  U.  .\mes 

M.  BeraieeTti9c»tt.... 

Adah  Shelly 

Alida  Patter8«n 

Eiiiaboth  Witney.... 

Sue  L  Silliman 

AUceM.  Wait 

Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Looml3. 


Hfinryetta  Armstrang «. 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  McCord . . . 

Mrs.  Georgia  A.  Qa$s 

Tayne  Burgess 

Marearet  Palmer 

Mildred  E.  Efley 

EliEabeth  Lommen 

Mrs.  WiiiiamC.  Deerin^.... 

Fraaces  E.  Earhart 

Minnie  Bird. 

Sarah  E.  Le  Crane.... 

Amy  A.  Lawla. ,., 

Stella  TeUard 

Dorothy  Hurllwjt 

Helen  Young  Prall 

Mrs.  Jeany  Lin4  Blanchard. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Halbert 

Maud  van  Buran,  acting.... 

Gratia  .A..  Countryman 

Edith  M.  CrandaU 

Ethels.  McCubray 

Agnes  Torpay 

Stella  StebDins 

Marv  L.  Southworth 

Carol  L.  Ciarkson 

May  C.  Funk 

arai>eL.  Meyer 

EdiiaBmedck 

MiB.  Marie  £.  Brick 

W.  Dawson  Johnston 

EUasJ.  Lien 

EvaM.  Davis , 

Mary  E.  Corson 

Vivadale  Schultz 

Grace  M.  Stevens.; 

Amy  Uanscom 

Jeaimctte  A.  Clark 


M.  T.  Rodanberg 

Miss  Hoy  land  L.  Wilson 

Amanda  Worthlngton 

Mr^.  W.  F.  Marshall 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Hamm 

M.  B.  Montgomery 

Mrs.  Celestine  W.  Forster. . . . 

Lucy  Hoard 

Mrs.  F.  Bark«daie * 
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Location. 


ATbany 

Bonne  TOTTe... 

Carthage 

Hannibal 

Independence. 
JefmcnCity. 

Joplin. ''.".*.!!!! 
Kansas  City... 

Louisiana 

MaryvUle 

MobtTly 

NoTada 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

Bedalia 

Spdngfleld 

Trenton 


Anaconda... 
Bip  Timber. 
BilHngs 


Booemaa. . . 

Botte 

Beer  Lodge. 


BUIon 

Forf  Benton. 
Oreat  Falls.., 

Barrtin 

Havre ... 

Helena 

Vo 

Kalispell 

Lewt^.ton 

Ltvtnpstan... 

Malta  

Miles  City.... 

illtronla 

Rwl  Lodge... 


ifCBKA^KA. 


Name  of  library. 


Carnegie  Publid  Library . 

MenKaial  LHsary 

TuWicLlbrOTT 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

do. 


State  Library 

PreePnbllc  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library, 
do 


do 

Piibiic  Library 

do 

do 

..  .do 

Jewett  Nocrls  Library. 


Hearst  Tree  library 

Cameeio  Library 

Parmly  BflUngs  Memorial 

Ltbrap'. 

Free  Library 

Free  PttbUc  Library 

Winiam   K.    Kohrs  Memorial 

Librarv. 

Public  Library 

Chonteau  County  Free  Library 

Public  IJbraiy 

Bic  Horn  Comity  Lllwary 

CarnpRic  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Statfi  Law  Library 

Public  Library : 

Camcfde  Pubnc  Library 

do 


Phillips  County  Library. 

Carnegie  Library 

County  Free  Library 

Public  Library 


Aurora 

Beatrice 

Columbus 

David  City 

Fan?  City 

Fremont 

Ofwml  Island \ .do 

Hwrtines I  Camcgio  Library 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  iJibrary 

Public  Library 

do 

Lydia  Brunn  Wood  Library . 
Public  Library 


"Kearney.. 
Lincoln ........ 

I>o 

McCook 

Nebraska  City. 

Omaha 

Plattsmoirth... 
York 


Carson  City. 

Reno 

ToDOfpah 


WKW  itAMrmmtM. 


Alton. 

Amherst. ...  • 

Antrini 

Berlin 

Bristol 

Charlestown. 


Public  IJbrary., 
Citv  Library..., 
State  Libraiy... 
Public  Library.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


State  Library 

Free  Public  Library. 
Public  Library 


Public  Library 

Town  Library 

James  A.  Tuttie  Library. . . . 

Free  Pqbhc  Library 

Minot-Sleeper  Library 

Sllsby  Free  Public  Library.. 


Librarian. 


MayEcsklne 

Fnuices  Stevens 

AUce  B.  Oladden 

Nancy  C.  McLachian 

Carrie  WaHaae 

Julia  Andrae 

A.  J.Mentecr 

Mary  B.  Swamrlek 

Purd  B.Wright 

EMiaketh  Irwin 

Mary  Grace  Langan 

Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Lee 

Mary  E.  Barr 

Jes.'^o  CunntuRham , 

Arthur  E.  Bostwfck 

Irene  E.  Blair 

Harriet  M.Korine 

Mrs.  Maud  Creoelius 

Elica})etb  L.  Thomsan 

Caroline  Games 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Oarber,  Jr.. 

Geneva  CooV 

Gertrude  Nichols 

Grace  Beely 

Marj*  L.  Innes 

Pauline  Madden , 

Louise  M.  Femald 

W.E.Feari= 

Mrs.  Mar>'  T.  Iloman 

Jo.sephlnc  M.  Haley 

Ashoum  K.  Barbour 

Elizabeth  P.  Ritchie 

Clara  M.  Main 

Ruth  V.Stradnwn 

Mrs.  Mae  White,  acting. . , 

Mrs.  Laura  ZooV 

EUzabeth  B.  Howell 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Smith 

Lillian  Moore 

Merlyn  Abbotf 

Rosi'iiiary  Riddell 

LilUan  M.  Slmpkins 

Mar>'  Tlatcb  inK<; 

SaraK.  Gossollnk 

UaLsv  Houck 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Capps 

Mrs.  Pauline  Frank 

Lulu  Home , 

H.C.Lindsay , 

Grace  Willctts , 

Anne  Stevenson , 

Edith  Tobitt 

C.Olive  Jones 

Ada  O.  Haggard 

Frank  J.  Pyiie , 

E.  N.  Damon , 

Mrs.  Grace  R.Moore 

Annie  A.  Wheeler 

Mrs,  Alice  M.Wyman 

Mrs.  J,  E.  Perkins,  acting 
Lottie  C.  Kailey,  acting. .. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Dodge...... 

AnnaL.  Webber , 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 

bound 

▼ohimes. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— COntd. 


Clarcmont 

Tolcbrook 

Concord 

Do 

•Dover 

Dublin 

Kast  Deny 

East  Jaflrey 

Exeter 

TittwilHam 

Franconia 

Franklin 

<lre©nland 

Hancock 

Hanover 

Henniker 

Hinsdale 

Hollis 

Hudson 

Kecne : . . 

Kingston 

Laconia 

Lancaster 

I-ebanon 

Lisbon 

Littleton 

Manchester 

Marlboro 

Meredith 

Milford 

Nashua 

Kew  Hampton. 
New  Ipswich... 

Newmarket 

Ne\viK)rt 

Feterboro 

I'ortsinouth. ... 

Rochester 

Tilton 

AVakeQeld 

Walpole 

Warner 

Whiteileld 

Willon 

"NVolfeboro 

Woods  ville 


NKW  JERSEY. 


Asbury  Park.. 
/UanticCity.. 

I'avonne , 

BflVville 

J^ernnrdsville.. 

BJoomneld 

liridceton..... 

lliirlington 

CanKlcn 

Omford 

Dover 

Fast  Nf-wark.. 
Fist  Orange.., 

F'l;:o  wafer 

Fli/nbetb , 

Kn.ulowood..., 
(ilu'lstone...., 


fJlenKfdge... 
Hacken?ack.. 
Huddonfiold.. 

Iloboken 

Jersey  City... 

Kearny 

Lakewood 

Long  Branch. 

Millville 

Monte  lair 

Morristown. . . 


FIske  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do : 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Taylor  Library 

Jaurey  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Abbio  Greenleaf  library. .. 

PubUc  Library 

Weeks  Library 

TownLiljrary 

Howe  Library 

Tucker  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Social  Library 

Hills  Memorial  Library . . . . 

Public  Library 

Nichols  Memorial  Library.. 

Public  Library 

do *. 

do 

do 

do 

Cit  y  Library 

Frost  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Crordon-Nash  Library 

New  Ipswich  Library 

Public  Library 

Richards  Free  Library 

Town  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Hall  Memorkil  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Pillsbury  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Gregg  Free  Library 

Brewster  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 


Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Bernards  Library  Association . . . 

Jarvic  Memorial  Library 

Brid^ton  Library 

B  ur I  mgton  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

do 

Fast  Newark  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do : 

Gladstone  and  Pcapack  Public 
Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Johnson  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

....do 


do. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Free  Public  Library. 
Morristown  Library  and  Lyceum. 


Mrs.  Mary  8.  Ide 

Sarah  E.KoUe 

Grace  Blanchard 

Arthur  H.  Chase 

Caroline  H.  Garland 

Minnie  E.  Leffingwell. . . 

C.  Louise  Bacheider 

Lucia  B.  Cutter 

Carrie  W.  Bvington 

Annie  L.  Colby 

EvaM.Aldriah 

Mrs.  Barron  Shirley 

Lillian  A.  Odell 

Annie  L.  Putnam 

EttaM.  Claric 

Mrs.  M.  Marion  Cole 

Charlottes.  Slate 

M.  Louise  Stratton. 

Mrs.  Eliia  B.  Leslie 

Mary  L.  Saxton. 

Mrs.  Nellie  F.lngalls.... 

OllnS.  Davis 

Martha  W.  Brackett. . .. 

Emma  Morris 

Nettie  L.  Kelsca 

Jennie  E.  Smith 

F.  Mallei  WincbeU 

MabelleF.  Derby 

Mrs.  LilUan  Wadleigb... 
Annabel!  C.  Secombe.... 

Sarah  P.  Barker 

Ina  A.  Bickford 

Frances  L.  Nash 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Mathes. 

Mrs.  Charles  MUler 

Ruby  Tillinghast 

Hannah  G.  r'emald 

Lillian  E.  Parshley 

Mary  M.  Emery 

Alice  C.  Mllllken 

Frances  M.  Sabln 

Mary  B.  Harris... 

Alice  E.Dodge 

Bessie  F.  Bales 

Elizabeth  Brewster 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Chamberlin.. 


Josephine  W.  Porter. . . 
AlvarettaP.  Abbott... 

Mary  G.  Peters 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Shattuck.... 
Katharine  D.  Hinman. 
Mrs.  Metta  R.  Ludey.. 

Emma  V.  Wallen 

L  vdia  Weston 

William  H.  Ketler 

May  D.  Bradley 

Martha  A.  Burnet 

Thomas  J.  Carey 

Louise  G.  Hinsdale 

Clara.M.  Beckley 

C.  A.  George...* 

Irene  A.  Hackett 

J.H.Wood 


Margaret  D.  Brower. ... 

Mary  Boggan 

Anna  L.  Cawley 

Thomas  F.  Hatfield 

Edmund  W.  MUler 

M.  Belle  KilGour 

Katharine  L.  Hinsdale. , 

Mary  Clarkson 

Madeline  Powell , 

AltaM.  Barker , 

Mary  P.  Parsons 


11,000 
5,0») 

30,000 
166, OOU 

47,000 
6,000 
7,741 
7,aOD 

30,362 
8,000 

s,m 

11,418 

6,390 

7,047 

8^308 

7,000 

10,500 

6,647 

6,440 

21,2S3 

6,021 

24,000 

13,000 

7,V7i 

5,342 

12,000 

85,000 

7,000 

6^000 

13,204 

S8,954 

16,273 

7,130 

6,230 

10,474 

18,000 

23,200 

30,097 

8,525 

7,508 

11,000 

13,000 

7,170 

10,070 

6,500 

6,000 


16,000 
38,000 
63.000 
17,132 

7,400 
10,343 
10.000 
20,505 
65,000 

7,500 

8,000 
10.454 
55,721 

5,526 
54,748 
17,482 

2.000 

10,743 
22,465 
8,000 
75,750 
187,374 
12,568 
7,400 
5,000 
4,000 
42,820 
15,000 
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Locaticm. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 
bound 
volumes. 


HKW  JKBSBT— continaed. 


Navwiiik. 

New  Brunswick. 

Do 

Newark 

Newton ,... 

Nutley 

Orange 

Passaic 

Psterson. 

Perth  Amboy... 
PlalnflekL 


Princeton... 
Rahway..-. 
RJTertoD... 
Rodaway.. 
Rutherlord. 


SomenriUe. 

South  Orange... 

Summit 

Tabor 

Trenton 

Do 

VtaeJand 

W«ehawken 

Wfst  Hoboken. 
Westiield. 


NIW  MEXICO. 


Alamogardo 

Albuquerque.... 

Carbbed 

Peminir 

£a^  Las  Vegas.. 
Santa  re 


Addbon.. 
Albany... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 


Do 

Albkm. 

.Uden. 

Ain'iterdam 

Aneelica. 

Aubom. 

Bath 

Belmont 

Bin^mton. 

BoonTille 

Bridge  Hampton. 

Bronxvllle. 

Brooklyn. 

Do 

Buffalo 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge 

Camden. 

Canandaigua 

Cu^stota. 

Canton 

Cstskill 

Caamovia 

Chatham... 

Clinton 

Cohoie 

Cooperstown 

Corning...** 

Cortland 

Coxsackie 

DansvUle 

Delhi 


Library  Association , 

Free  Public  Library , 

Gardner  A.  Base  Library.. 

Free  Public  Library 

Dennis  Library 

Free  Public  Library 


Free  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library  and   Reading 
Room. 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Free  library *,. 

Free  Public  Library 

do. 


Salem  Library , 

Free  Public  Library , 

Free  Public  Library 

....do : 

Mount  Tabor  Free  Library.. 

Free  Public  Library 

State  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Public  Library 

....do 

Norman  Crosby  Library. 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library.. 
Public  Library 


Public  Library 

Free  Library , 

State  Library , 

Union  Free  Library 

Young  Men's  Association,  Cen- 
tral Library. 

y.  M.  A.  Pruyn Library 

Swan  Library 

Ewell  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

do. 


Sejrmour  Library 

Davenport  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Erwin  Library 

Hampton  Library 

PubUc  Library 

do.. 


Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. . 

Orosvenor  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Hi-Jtorlcal  Society  Library 

Public  Library 

Library  Association . , 


Adelaide  H.Wri^t... 

Mary  N.Walker 

John  C.  Van  Dyke 

J(dmC.  Dana 

A.  Elisabeth  Case 

Irene  Calvert  Phfllips. 
Elizabeth  H.  Wesson.. 

EdnaB.  Pratt 

George  F.  Whichester. 

Alice  Goddard 

Florence  M.  Bowman., 


Agnes  Miller 

Adele  W.  Lupton 

Elisabeth  B.  CampbelL. 

Etta  Davey 

Dorothy  E.  Burrows.... 

Cornelia  Prior 

Elizabeth  Carter 

Julia  Schneider 

EmilieHiU 

Charlotte  E.  Johns 


Howard  L.  Hughe: 
John  P.  Dullard... 

Minnie  O.  Clark 

Louise*  I.  Macpherson. 

PaulM.  Konert 

Bessie  Smith 


Mary  Darbyshire.. 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Dixon. 


Mrs.  Maud  C.  Hoffman.. 

Elisabeth  Cooley 

Nannie  Simmons 


W.  E.  Barron , 

Bertha  Cudebec 

James  I.  Wyer,  jr 

Agnes  H.  McCarthy.. 
E.  Elizabeth  Barker.. 


Wood  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  T^lbrary  (Benton  Memorial) 

Public  Library 

do 

Union  Free  School  Library 

Kirkland  Town  Library 

City  Library 

Village  Club  and  Library 

Free  Library 

Franklin  Hatch  Library 

Heermanee  Memorial  Library . . . 

Public  Library 

Free  Library I 


Mabel  McKav 

LUlian  A.  Acliilles 

Mary  E.  Patrell 

Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Cooley. 

Mrs.  Mary  O.  Homer 

Elizabeth  Porter  Clarke. . . 

MaryL.  Dodd 

EllaSortore 

William  F.  Seward 

Mrs.  Alice  F.  Owen 

May  T.  Van  Scoy 

Mrs.  Roger  M.  Sherman... 

Frank  P.  Hill 

Edward  F.  Stevens 

Augustus  H.  Shearer 

Walter  L.  Brown 

Mrs.  Anna  A.  Andrews 

May  Carpenter 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Manzer 

8.  N.  Lee^. 

Mrs.  Nellie  n.  Willis 

Fanny  E.Wead 

Emily  F.Becker...; 

KUzabeth  B.  Needham.... 

Margaret  E.  Meyer 

Ruth  W.  Raymond 

Elmer  E.Bell 

Grace  E.  Cokeley 

E.  Pearl  Wheeler 

Margaret  H.  Force.... 

Esther  C.  Johnson , 

Susie  M.  Parker 

Stanleys.  Kilkenny 


2,400 

37,412 

53,000 

260,000 

8,075 

6,053 

42,076 

41,893 

74,467 

23,000 

58,545 

10,000 
19,400 

6,000 

8,100 

0,370 
14,141 

7,835 
10,640 
14,600 

4,100 
82.586 
110,000 

7,500 
18,000 
16,009 

0,385 


2,018 
9,644 
2,242 
3,038 
7,700 
5,000 


5,000 
25,000 
477,606 
10,000 
23,813 

14,833 
14,000 

5,800 
16,555 

8,1K2 
30,000 

9,000 

6,044 
44,000 

6,775 
11,562 

7,8.56 
912,065 
115,000 
119,4,52 
36.^,540 
40,000 

7,983 

6,000 

7,93» 
10,019 

8,3:^8 

laooo 

15,000 
9,746 
6,372 
6,700 
5,614 
12,000 
0,225 
7,680 
7,000 
0.0S0 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


botnHl 

▼Ofalffi« 


NEW  YomK— continued. 

Bryden  

Bnnkrirk 

Ecst  llamptoc 

EUenville 

Kiraira 

Kndicott 

Frodonia ^.. 

Pnlton 

Oexweeo 

Owneva 

Glen  Cove 

Gleus  Falls 

Otoversvillo 

Ooovameor 

Oreena 

©reimport 

QrosQwlch 

Havendraw 


B«rkiimer.. 

Vomv 

Homell.... 
Oudson 


Huntington 

Ilion. 

Irvini?ton-on-n  udson . . 

Ithara 

Jamestown 

Johnson  City 

Joha*?to\vn 

•Kfaitrston 

IrfrwTcnce 

litttJe  Falls 

X«eirport 

"Ltwis 

Marathon. 

Middlfft^wn 

MUlbrook 

Moravia 

Monnt  Vomwn 

>JewRocbrtl« 

NfwYork 

New  Y«rk  ( Jamai<^  P.  O.) 

Newark 

Ncwburjrh 

Niaprra  Fm11<? 

North  Tonawanda 

Norwich 

Nj'ack 

O^densbiirg 

Oluan 

Onprriita 

Oasinimg 

Os  VTC  RO 

OweRO 

Oxford 

Oystor  Bay 

Pahnyra 

PatchoEue 

Peekskill 

Pean  Yan 

PlHttsbuiR 

Port  Henry 

Port  Jervis 

Potsdam 


^outhiMitta  Ubnry.^ 

^ee  Library 

do _ ...., 

Public  Ubcary 

Steale  Mnmnal  Library. 

Fm  Library 

Darwin  K.  Badrker  library. 

PnbHc  Library 

Wadsococth  Llboary 

FreoLilwary 

Public  Library. 

Crandall  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Raadin^  Room  .iasodation 

Mooro  Memorial  Lil>rary 

Oreenport  Litirory 

Free  Library 

Kins*B  Daufditers'   Public  Li- 
brary. 

PreeHbrary 

Phimps  Free  Library.. 

PubHc  Library 

U«mdriok  HaoKtm  Ciiapter  Free 
I'tbcary. 

Library  A«o  Hation 

Free  Public  Library 

Ouiteau  Library 

Cornell  library  Asw>piation 

James  PrenderRaMt  Free  Library. 

Johnson  City  Library 

Public  Library 

CttyTibrarv 

HifliS3h«»l  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Oivii^  Club  Free  Library. 

Pe-V  Memori*!  Library. 

Mid  diet  own  Library 

Free  T  ibrary... 

Powers  library 

Public  1  Ibrary. 

Public  Library, 
do. 

Qneens  Borouph  Public  Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public*  Librarv 

do : 

Ouem^y  Memorial  Library . 

Nvack  JJibnatr>' 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

.....do 

Ciiv  Library 

Cobirm  Free  Library 

Memorial  T/ibrary 

Frpo  Librarv 

K'ln^  T^aufhters  Free  Library., 

Public  Library 

Field  Library 

Public  Library 

do. 


O«ltaiaH.M0Bcbow.. 

E.CIbtdtm. 

Mrs.  B.  B,  Ownarest . . 
Mr£.  Kftto  D.  -\ndrew. 
MarperyCQuidey... 

FlorgneaS.  Hall 

Feaacas  V.  Porsyth . . . 

EUbcl  W.  Pnner 

Mamparet  A.Hayes 

BUifnuie  C.  Thome 

Gertm<ie  F«tRU9on 

LuoyEide] 

MoWeL.  Pariwr 

MarvSumrasrs 

lUicsbotii  Daaie 

RobertX..  Shanics 

Mary  £.  Van  Orden... 


SdJf^M.SlMaL..... 
MaryA.  rarguaon.. 
M«ry  E.  Windsor-.- 
MaudA.iUee 


PoughkeefKtie 

Rensselaer -., 

Rochester 

Do 

Bockville  Center^ 

Borne ^... 

Rye ^.- 

6ae  lIarbor..-«... 
flafism 

baranac  Laka..... 
teugertles .  .««^» 


Sherman  Free  Library 

Free  Library I 

Public    Library   and    Reading 
Room. 

Adrlance  Memorial  Ldbmry i 

Bath-on -Hudson  Public  Library,  i 

Public  Library .«.. i 

Reynolds  Library........ i 

PudKc  Library..... -...,. 


Jervt<!  Library  Association 

Free  Reading  Room 

Jahn  Jerauun  Memorial  I/ibmry. 

Baacrotft  PabMc  Llln»r> f. . 

Free  library..,. 

Public  Ubrary . 


UarrF.GaliMB 

Nellie  Mae  Chaney — 

EmmaKaidsl .^. 

MaryB.  Mack,  AssistaBt 

LuciaT.  Hendeison. 

naxel  E.  Kilian 

Katherina  M.  Seaman. 

Mt(rtimH«rb*rt 

Fred  De  L.  Kray 

Mftb«}  E.  Ricbards 

GarrieF.  0«t» 

Mrs.  Ella  B.  Leonard — 

J.  W.  14vinRston- 

Mary  K.  Van  Keuren 

Myrtlel.  Roy 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  C.  Butler 

Frances  D.  Thomson. ,,. 

MarvU.  HunttiiTton 

?:dwin  H.  Anderson 

.T«»yiic  F.  Hnine 

Lonhp  Memmao 

Lillian  O.  Eftahrook 

Earl  W.  Browning 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Warren 

N.  l^ouise  lfcwokt«sliter 

Holen  L.  PortbII , 

Marv  K.  Hasbrouok. .- 

Maud  '\  Brooks 

Mr>.  Ellwbeth  W.  filackall 

Almira  A.  LeFevre ..«.,.. 

Robert  8.  Kebcy 

NamoLoring 

Lillian  J.  Emerson 

Luie  P.  Sammris 

Mary  S.  Aldrlch.... 

Mrs.  Abna  D.  Custead 

Julia  A.  Spcftgno.. 

Henrietta  H.  Kimball 

Ernests.  Hall 

Anna  L.  Walton 

Marpe-et  B.  Maish 

Mrs.  Sadie  A.  Bixby •. 


John  C.  Siokley , 

.Alioe  Asbton 

William  F.  Yust 

Aa»e  R.CaBiBS. 

DeroHiy  M.  Conner  and  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Decker^  Acting. 

Euflenie  fitevons » 

LoeUa  Otis  Beaman. ,..., 

Mrs.  Olive  P.  Young 

Frances  F.  Ldf^ton 

Miffi  H.  B.  Wicker 

AUdaA.MacAdam 


U.54 

Jl,*l 

7M 

94.0^ 

^1 

12.  Ri 

Z^ 

7,30 

%m 

U,6G3 

17,*>1 
7.573 

42,000 

10,707 
39,SS*7 

25.ona 
is.m: 

14,030 
10,  4^ 

19,3© 

Ifi.tfC 

ll,tfr 

7.4.V 

7,1?*' 
5,37 

7,  h^) 
ll,K6l 

9,66> 
17,  ^Ji 

«,1I2 
21  171 

7,»75 

3,«76 

82,307 
8,683 

7,249 

18,000 
7,U0 
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Skriter  IslMid. 
flherbome 


Aatwy. 

~      ■rriUe...... 


rjtowi 
ftwikoda 


.Srrjtowa. 


mica.. 


Wslfcpn 


rloo... 


W«lb\fllP 

Wcitfield 

mtmc  PbiDs. 

¥«ikers 


M^mTR  CA&QUNA. 


•vilte 

»a*itt* 

£iuteiB. 

QKStvnia. 

ysbBBSboro 

UAftr 

Jtelevdi 

}\» 

Wihninftiio.... 
WjBitoii-%lem. 


KOSm  DAKOTA. 


fils3Mrck 

Dfa±ins(Bi 

Far?o 

Gf*nd  Forks. 


JfiBOt.  . . 


Akron 

ASiiance 

AStealmla. . . 
B«aefootatee 

Biitenie 

Bryan 

BnwriB..... 

Gidn 

GHnbrid^.. 
Ctatn 


Omw 

GhiUcotlM.. 


UywOtmb  Ubcary 

PabiieLibiwry 

...-do.- : 

WmmwB.¥maUbrMry, 

^UMioXlbcBrT 

UbngyAsMtfiiirtoa, 

Public  LifaoTT.. 


B<MM» 

PoSttcJ 


IcLibnry. 
do.. 


Libcary. 


Y«un(?  Men'^  Ljcsoin  Library 

PubboUbcBr? 

►....da 

.«*do. 

loa^hiaa^jooise  Public  Library 

W.  B.  Ogdan  Free  Libcary 

Biebaida  Lfbcary 

Public  LibotfT 

Library  aad  BisUxioal  Sodety. 
BoswU    P.    Flower   Memcml 

Utacy. 
David  A.  Howe  Public  Ubrary. 

Pattanoo  Libcary 

Public  Ubrary 

F^ree  Library 

Pnbhc  LMfary 


Henry  QIbo 

BttBU  F.  WiebBS. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Conklin 

Adelaide  E.  Harrmgton. 

FiaoBDce  E.  Hawley 

Bene  TakoU 

Lydia  H.  Cobaoe 

Comalia  Martens 

IttUa  W.  Faster. 


Uioy  A.Beosky. 
PaulM.Faiiie. 


Florae.  Mfllard- 

Mrs.  Ada  M.  R(jrk 

Mary  L.  Lavis 

Garaline  M.  UnderhlU. 

Etbel  S.  LaaoLiug 

Mrs.  Flora  Bassett 

Mary  S.  GkandaU 

Helen  M.  Caaieron. .... 

Lula  M.  Ciaric 

Samuel  A.  Hayt , 


Fannie  E.  Crittenden . 

Sarah  H.  Ames 

Clara  F.  Hopper 

Vivian  F.  Arnold 

HetonM.BIodgett.... 


Paek  Memorial  Library Ann  Talbot  Krwln .. . 

OamsKie  Library ;  Anne  Piene 

Pubhe library I  Mis.  A.  F.  Gricf^.... 

.....*> Lottie  E.  Blake 

.....do. Bcttle  P.Caldwpll... 

Qood  Wlfl  Free  Library A.  W.  Willie 

OllTia  Baney  Library Mrs.  J.  8.  Atkinson. . 

State  Libsary i  Carrie  L.  Brourbton. 

Public  LAewy ,  Alice  Le  GrandT 

Carwgie  Public  J 


:  Library Pamela  Bynum. 


State  Law  Library 'J  J.H.Newton 

GaoMiKie  Library '  Marie  E.  O'Brien. 

Public  Library Zenkal.  Trinka... 

do I  Winnie  Bucklin... 

do ;  Lillian  E.Cook... 

do i  Alice  M.  Paddock. 

Free  Public  Library Margaret  Greene . . 


Public  Library 

Carattie  Free'Library.. 
Pobfic  Library. 


Free  Public  Library . . 
Oanu^^fcHfttahlFublic  Ubrary  ..I 


Free  PuHIc  Library 

Public  LflMwy 

do 

....do 

Public  Library  Association.. 

Dorcas  Carey  Public  Ubrary 

i  Public  Library 

Cindnnatl ' do 

QreferiUe | do 

ClBv«laiid do 

Oyde I.... .do 

Oafambus I do 

Do 

Onaeant 

Cwboctaa 

Cnyaboga  Falls 


Marv  P.  Kdgerton 

Dorothea  Doano 

Ktliol  J.  MacDowell 

Laura  O.  Morgan 

KmmaC.  Sutler 

Alice  M.Walt 

Grace  J.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Carolyn  H.  McCann. 

Martha  G.  Kobins 

Mary  P.Martin 

Murkie  Sutphen 

lUirton  K.  8teT«nson 

N.  D.(Mio<l?e^ 

^iarv  K.  Wilder 


State  Library 

C-amegie  Public  Ubrary . . 

Public  Library 

Taylor  Memorial  Library. 

Dsytan Puolic  Library 

Mane* « do 

Palaware i  Cltv  Librarv 

Bmt  Liverpool ^  OanMfie  Publk:  Library... 

By«ia I  Klyria  Library 

iMtoj ^ )  FobtteLibrary — 


Chelia  Hutchinson. . 

Joim  J.  PuRh 

J.  H.  Newiaan 

Wmi  »>  T .  Itro^Ti 

Kleanor  Olney 

Mary  L.  Grulirim.... 

Electra  0.  l>oren 

Je^vcl  Fouke 

Mrs.  Margaret  l.abr. 

Mary  11. Hall 

Grace  M.  Peiosen... 
MaryB.MerrifiOD... 


43,224 
4,932^ 
6,882 
7  622 
6,670 

7,aao 

16,010 
6,000 

12,517 

9,945 

129,999 

13,954 
8,433 

51,478 

«3,S99 
2.920 
6,000 
4,500 
7,990 
7,966 

25.000 

12,87S 
19,748 
23,100 
6,9N0 
45.000 


14,147 

9,346 
9,000 
2,500 
15,000 

2,ono 

15,476 
46,000 

9,595 


20,000 

4,879 
5,192 
13,030 
8,345 
8,313 
6,640 


32,261 
11.150 
10.250 
8.lrt) 
I2,WJ0 
t..O(K) 
8, 7(^) 
X,lO) 

27, 1,^ 
5,  ^V»H 

3»>,M«I 

&H«,  *,!).•> 

17,10) 

600,(fti0 

7,000 

J07.000 

19(),()00 

12,mK) 

11,(>5S 

6,()00 

105,000 

11,172 

11.385 

11,588 

28,971 

iz,am 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Ltbrarfan. 


Numtn 
bound 


NEW  YomK— continued. 


Bryden  

Dnnlrirk 

East  iJamptoo 

EMenviUe 

Kitiiira 

Endicott 

Fradonia 

Palton 

O«ue6d0 

Ovneva 

(3i«atk)ve 

Glens  Falls 

Ok>v«rsviUe 

Ooii¥«meur 

OrMTTM 

©reenport 

Grewiwlcb, 

BaveritraMT 


Bwicimer.. 

V«m«r 

Bomell.... 
BudMD — 


'fiDiittiiMttta  library ».. 

Ftw  Library 

.do.., _ ^, 

PaWioUbBwy-. 

8t«ale  Mnmdal  Library 

Frw  Library 

Darwin  H.  Uarket  Libcary.. 

PnhHc  Library, 

WadswoPth  Libcary 


Huntington 

Ilion. 

in^hrirton-on-Hiidsan 

IthftTft 

Jamestown 

Jobnson  City 

Jobasto>vn 

Kterstan 

Lftwrenre 

1/iUlo  Falls 

Locirport 

Jj-yrnia 

Mnmthon. 

Mi<idl«rt«wn 

MlUbroalc 

Moravia 

Moont  Vernon 

Kew  RochHle 

TJf^wYork 

New  Yark  f  Jamnioa  P.  O. 

Newark   

Nrwbiirrh 

"NiaCTra  Falls 

N  ort  h  Tottawandu 

Nnrwich 

Nyaok 

Oirdcnsburg 

Ol'tan 

Ontn>uta 

Ossinimg 

OsvTf  go 

OweRo 

Oxford 

Ovstcr  Bay 

Pfthnyra.... 

Patclweue 

Pf^k^kUl 

Pemn  Yan 

Plattsburg 

Port  Henry 

Port  Jervis 

Potsdam 


Prw  Library 

Public  Ubcary. 

Crandall  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Raadinc;  Aooon  .\.s8ociatian 

Mooro  Memorial  Library 

(treenport  library 

Free  library 

Kinif*s  Daniihtera'   Public  Li- 
brary. 

FreeLtbrnry 

PhiTttpn  Free  Library^ 

Public  Libtan' 

Htmdriok  Undttnoi  Cbaptar  Free 
Library. 

library  Aawoatian 

FfM  Public  Library 

nutteaii  Library 

C-^mell  Library  Association 

JameH  Prenderifa^t  Free  Library. 

Johnson  City  Library 

Public  Library 

CitvTIbrarv 

FllKhB?hoolUl»ary 

Public  Library 

do 

Olvif*  Cltib  Free  Library. 
Pe-k  M«nori%l  library, 
M  Hi  let  own  Library 

Free  I  ibrary 

Powers  Library - 
Public  T  Ibrarv, 
Pnbbr  1 /ibrarv. 

do 
Queens  Borouch  l^blic  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library , 

do 


Gtt-lkia  M.  MoBcfaow . 

E.iC.Hedcea. 

Mis,  B.  B.  iDamarest.. 
Ifis.  Kate  D.Andrew. 
JfarpKyCauit^y-.. 
FlononeaS.  ItalLr..... 
Fraaeea  V ,  PoTKyth . . . . 

EtUri  W.  Fmaer 

MarsvatA.  Hayes 

Biiganie  C.  Theme 

Gertrude  F«H!U»n 

LuovBrfil , 

Mo)lie  L.  Patker 

Marv  Sammers. 

EUxabeth  Oaaie 

Robert  L.  Shanks , 

Mary  E.  Van  Orden... 


BdUthM.SlMaL..... 
MaryA.Fiergnaon.. 
Marv  E.  Windsor^ 
MaudA.Biee 


PoughkeefKiia. 

Rensselaer — 

Rociiester -.,.,.... 

Do 

Bookville  Center .. 


( Jncm^y  Memorial  Library 

Nj-Bck  iHbrary 

Public  Library 

do I 

do 

do 

Citv  Library 

Cohirm  Free  Library 

Memorial  Ijibrary 

Free  Library 

Kines  T^fuifhtcrs  Free  Library.. i 

Pn))lic  Library I 

Field  Library ' 

Public  liibrarv < 

do 

Sherman  FreeLdhcary ' 

Free  LllHary ' 

r^iblic    l^ihrary   and    Reading; 
Room. 

Adrianoe  Memorial  Libmry * 

Bath-on-HiwHcm  Public  Library.] 

Public  Library..^-.— I 

Reynalds  Lilirary..« 

Pubbc  Lil>rary • -..— . 


MarvF.Gatnas 

Nellie  Mae  Chaney — 

EmmaEaidel 

Mary  E.  Mack,  Aasistant . . . . 

LuciaT.  Hendeeson. 

Hazel  E.  Killin 

Katherine  M.  Seaman. 

Marlon  Hfrb'rt 

Fred  DeL.  Kray 

Mab«l  E.  Rickards 

CaiTieF.Oatm 

Mrs.  EWa  B.  I-eonard 

J.  W.  Livingston. 

Mary  K.  Van  Keuren 

Myrilel.  Roy 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  C.  Butler 

Frances  D.  Thomson. 

MarvE.  HmittnTton 

Kdwin  H.  Anderson ,... 

J'*r?io  F.  Home 

Lo'jHp  Memroan 

Lflhan  O.  Eiitabrook 

Kft^-l  W.  Browning 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Warren 

N.  ivouisc  Ruektcshlcr 

Helen  L.  Pcwi-all ^,.. 

Murv  K.  Basbrouck. 

Mand  P.Brooks 

Mr^.  EUwbeth  W.  Blackall. 

Almira  .A.  LeFevre 

Robert  S.  Kelscy 

Nnno  Loiing 

T>1lban  J.  Emerson 

Luie  P.  Sammiis 

Mary  8.  Aldrlch. 

Mrs.  Abna  D.  Custead 

Julia  A.  Spratmo 

Henrietta  II.  Kimball 

Ernest  8.  Hall 

Anna  L.  Walton 

Marfcaret  B.  Marsh 

Mrs.  fittdie  A.  Bijtby 


Rye -«..^ 

Bag  Harbor..... 

flalcm , 

fearauac  Lake... 
Aauterties..««^ 


Jervis  Libm-y  Assooiation 

Free  Reading  Room 

Jahn  Jennam  Memorial  Library. 

Badrroft  Pnblic  Librar> r.. 

Free  Library 

Publto  Ubrary 


JobnC.  Biokley 

Aitoe  A'^hton 

WilUara  F.  Yust , 

Anm  R.CoOiAS. 

Dorothy  M.  Conner  and  Mn.  A. 
H.  Decker,  actiz^.  ! 

fiuiienit*  Stevens , j 

LoeUa  Otis  Betsnan 

Mrs.  Obve  P.  Youj^g 

Fraaioes  F.  Ldghton 

Mim  H.  B.  Wicker 

AUdaA.MacAdam 
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SM'crlskAd. 
fifairbnnie 


aimj 

aoflttttctes... 
fiohn?.. 


.Iimftowo... 

fttfPf 

Ctka , 

WaMeo , 

WsJtoi 

Wmbw 

Hiitoteo 

WtHrxown... 


Idlntlle 

Itatfeld 

Y«iikers 


aORTI  CAROLINA. 


Lol&m..... 

fii5t«iua 

iSmasixxQ.. 
Ud9t 


IN) 

WtimmftOQ 

VfBAcD*SlAkm.. 


SOKTB  DAKOTA. 


Bknrck 

DeiibLake.. 

DidinsQa.... 

Farr» 

rrnod  Forks. 

MjBDt 


Akron , 

ktstibok.... 


BryM 

Gidli 


Sotte'.'.! 


Gtadnosti.. 

GHeriDe 

OwUnd. 

«N» 

CihBnbos 

Do 

Cwoat 

CcboctM 
CotahQift  Fails!.' 
»    ^ 


y . — 
f 


LOjmrj.. 


ial  Library. 
f 


Lyceum  Library. 
f 


Jse  Public  Library 
Free  library. 
-^.Ary 


Pobkc  LibniT 

Librarv  and  Historical  Society. 
Roswell    P.    Flower   Memorial 

UteBry. 
David  A.  How©  Public  Library 

Pattarson  Libcary 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Ubcary 


!] 

'I 

c 
I 
1 

I 

F 

k 
C 

E 

y 

\ 
t 

L 

fi 

Fannie  E.  Crittenden . 

Sarali  H.  Ames 

Clara  F.  Hopper 

Vivian  F.  Arnold 

HetenM.  BkKlgett.... 


Pack  Memorial  Library Ann  Talbot  Krwin .. . 

GaniegiB  Library ;  Anne  Pieroe 

Pobbo library Mrs.  A.  F.  GrigRs.... 

....:do 1  Lottie  E.  Blalre 

do BcttiaD.CaldwTll... 

Good  Will  Free  Library A.  W.  WUIL^ 

OHTia  Baney  Library ,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Atkinson. . 

State  I^ibrary i  Carrie  L.  Broufichton. 

Public  Librarv Alice  U  Grand 

Cftroegie  Pubbc  Library Pamela  Bynum 


State  Law  Library '.l  J.H.Newton 

Gamasie  Library Marie  E.  O'Brien. 

Public  Library '  Zenkal.  Trinka... 

do I  Winnie  Bucklin... 

do I  Lillian  K.  Cook... 

do Alice  M.  Paddock. 

Free  Public  Library Margaret  Greene . . 


Public  Librarv 

Carnegie  Fr«e  Library ' 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Camerio-Stahl  Public  Library ..' 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

4o ' 

Public  Library  Assoeiat  ion 

Dorcas  Carey  Public  IJbraiy • 

Public  Library 

do ' 

do 

do 

....^o ! 

do 

State  Lihrarv 

C-arnegi^  Public  Library 

Public  Lil>rary 

Taylor  Memorial  Library I 

Public  Library | 

do f 

Citv  Lii>rar\- 

GarneKkf  Public  Library i 

Elyria  Library / 

Pubtic  Library t 


Marv  V.  Kdf^erton 

Dorothea  Doanc 

F.thol  J.Mac  Dowall 

l.Hura  O.  Morgan 

KmmaC.  Butter 

.\lic<»M.  Walt 

Grftcc  J.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Carolyn  S.  MoCann. 

Martha  G.  Robina 

Mary  P.  Martin 

Mur^ie  Satpben 

Iltirton  E.  Btevenson 

N.  D.C.Hod^e^s 

MarvE.  Wilder 


Chella  Hutchinson . 

JohnJ.  Puffh 

J.  H.  Newman 

Marie  T.  Brawn.... 

Eleanor  Olney 

Marv'  L.  Graliam... 
ElectraC.  Daren..., 
Jewal  Fouico. 


Mrs.Marnretl^abr. 

MMryH.BMl 

Gnaoe  M.  Piateson.... 
ii.  Morritoo.... 


;;1 


43,  »4 
4,9» 

6,tm 

7,e22 
6.670 
7,  £00 

16,010 
8,000 

12. 5n 

9,945 

129,999 

13,954 
8,433 

61,478 

93.(099 
2,920 
6,000 
4,500 
7,990 
7,985 

35.000 

12,87S 
19.748 
23,100 
6.9M0 
45,000 


14,147 
9,345 
9,000 
2,500 

15,000 
2,000 

15, 475 

46,000 
8.809 
9,595 


20,000 
4,879 
5,192 

13,030 
8,345 
8,313 
6,640 


32,261 
ILL'K) 
10. 250 
8,(NV) 
I2.U<0 

r>,uif) 

27.  17S 
.5.  -90 

3«sMn» 
54^».i;i).'. 

17.(0) 

(>0i).<MJ0 

7.000 

107.000 

190.000 

12.N00 

11.  CSS 

la'i.ooo 

11,172 
li,:iSrt 
11,683 
2b,  971 
13,8ai 
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Birchard  Lfbnuy. . . . 

Public  Library 

.....do 

Free  Public  Library.. 

PubUc  Library 

Camecie  Library 

Lane  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Brijgvs  Library 

Public  Library 

do ,...-:... 

do 

do 

Leppcr  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


Fremont 

Gallon 

Gallipolis 

Geneva 

Vx  erniantown 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

Hillsboro 

Ironton 

Lakowood 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lima 

Lisbon 

London 

Lorain ! 

Mansfield: I do 

Marietta ' do 

Marion ' do 

Massillon •  McCl vmonds  Public  Library . . . 

Medina I  FranKlin  Sylvester  Library. ... 

Mount  Vernon Public  Library 

New  Straitsville • do 

Newark ' do 

Niles do 


Painesvllle 

Perry  sbure 

Portsmouth 

Salem 

Sandusky 

Shelby 

Sidney 

Springneld 

Tiffin 

Toledo. 

TTrbana 

Van  Wert 

%Varren 

Washington  Courthouse. . 

%Velliiijjton 

Wilmington 

WoostcT 

Xenia 

Youngstown 

ZancsvUle 


do 

Way  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

1  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Marvin  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Warder  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Brumback  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  PubUc  Library 

Publ ic  Library 

Carnegie  L  ibrary 

Public  Library 

G roone  County  Library 

Keuben  McMillan  Free  Library 
John  Mclnlire  Public  Library., 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore 

Atoka , 

Bartlesville. 
Chlckaj^ha... 

Cordell , 

Elk  City 

El  Hcno 

Enid , 

Guthrie...., 

Hohart 

Lawton 

McAlcstcr... 
Musk-ogoe... 
Oklahoma... 

Do 

Okmulgee... 

Perry 

PoncaCity.. 

Bapulpa 

6h  iwnoo . . . . 

Tulsa 

Wagoner . . . . 
Woodward.. 


Ashland 

Astoria 

Baker 

Hood  River. 
I«  Grande. . 


Carnegie  Library 

Pioneer  Club  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library. 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

do. 


Public  Library 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Public  Library . 

Stale  Library 

Ciiy  Librarv 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library. 


Free  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

County  Library 

Public  Library 


Elizabeth  M.  Richards.. 

EstellaB.Coyle 

Mrs.  Addie  A.  Vanden.. 
Mrs.ViolaA.Wheaton. 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Taylor. . . 

Minnie  J.  Routzrag 

Mrs.  Battle  S.  James.... 
Frances  H.  Detwiler . . . . 

Nellie  John  Shaw 

Roena  A.  Ingham 


Alice  Burrowcs 

Jessie  D.  Hershiser — 
Herbert  8.  Hlrshberg.. 
Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Mihie. 

Harriet  C.  Long 

Cornelia  G.  Smith 

Elizabeth  Johnson 

Edith  E.  Robinson... 

Minnie  Farren 

Myrtle  M.  Allen 

EttaG.McElwain.... 
Joseph  L.  Wheeler — 
Mary  E.Elder 


Myrtle  Jones 

Mrs.  A.  Telle 

Myrtle  Weatherholt 

Fannie  Whitaker 

NellRouer 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Keen 

Lorna  J.  Teuscher 

Mrs.  Cora  C.  Porter 

Margaret  Armantrout 

Mrs.  J.R.Dale 

Ann  Dunbar 

Mrs.  Phoebe  E.  Hayden. 

Sarah  A.  Noble 

Mary  E.  Hays 

E.  G.SpIhnan 

Mrs.  Izora  Ground 

Emllle  Le  Brls 

Leah  Buchheimer 

Opal  W.Cralne 

Mrs.T.S.  Funk 

Alma  R.  McGlenn 

Leona  Bateman 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Hall 


Blanche  E.  Hicks.... 
KatherineC.  Barker. 

LulaM.  Smith. 

NellUnger 

Lucia  Haley 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


oxsGOK--continued . 


Mediord.... 
P»dleUBi.. 
Portland... 

Salem 

I>o 

Tlw  Dalies. 


FCfNSTLVANlA. 


.Uexandria 

AUentown 

Ardxnore 

Athens 

BeavCT  Falls... 
Ben  ATon....\. 

Berwyn 

Bethlehem 

Bkxxn^burg.... 

Braddock 

Bradford 

Bnstoi 

Botier 

('anton 

Cu-bondale 

Carlisle 


Camefie 

Chester 

Do 

Conncautrillo . 

Coanellsville . . 
Cooshohocken. 


COTTT 

Coadersport 

Danville 

Darby 

Duqacsne.... 

Easton 

EnwoodClty 

Erie 

FftUsington 

Foxborig 

Franklin 

Cf^rmantown 

Haoover 

Harris  burg 

Do 

Hatboro 

Hazlcton 

Homestead 

Hcnesdale 

Indiana 

Jenkintown........ 

Johnstown 

Rwie 

Kcnnett  Square . . . . 

Lancaster 

Langh<n-ne 

Lansdowno 

Lebanon 

Lewisburg 

Lock  Haven 

McKeesport 

llauch  Chunk 

Meadville 

Media 

MiUord 

IfonongBdiela ...... . 

Montrose 


Mount  Holly  Springs. 


Newcastle 

Newton...' 

Norristown . ... 
North  East.... 

Oakmont 

Oil  City 


Public  Library 

Umatilla  County  Library . 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Wasco  County  Library 


Elizabeth  Robinson. 

SabraL.  Nason , 

Mary  F.  Isom 

Flora  M.  Case , 

Comolla  Marvin 

Corinne  A.  Mets 


Memorial  Public  Library . . 

Free  Library 

....do 

Spalding  Memorial  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Library  of  the  Bethlehems. 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

do 

Oroen  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

J.  Herman  Boslto  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 
Andrew  Carnegie  Free  Library. . 

Free  Library 

West  End  Free  Library 


E.?.  Walker 

Isabel  McC.  Turner 

M.  Rebecca  Lingenfelter. 

Helen  Thurston 

Elsie  Rayle 

Mary  D.  Parmely 

Ethel  M.  Johnson 

Elizabeth  D.  Burrows. . . 


James  A.  Stone  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


Thomas  Beaver  Library. 

Free  Library 

Carbeglc  Free  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Fallsington  Library 

Free  Library 

Library  Association 

Friends  Free  Library . . . . 
Public  Library 


.do. 


State  Library 

Union  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Abington  Library  Society 

Cambria  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Bayard  Taylor  Memorial  Library 
A.Herr  Smith  Memorial  Library. 

Langhorne  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Himmelreicht  Memorial  Library 
Annie  Halenbake  Ross  Library . . 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Dlmmick  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library. 

Homestead  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Susquehanna  County  Free  Li- 
brary. 
Amelia  8.  (liven  Free  Library. . 
Carnegie  Library  of  Homestead . . 

Free  Public  Library 

Newton  Library  Co 

William  McCann  Library 

McCord  Memorial  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 


George  H.  Lamb 

Susan  L.  Sherman 

Mary  P.  Rogers 

Clara  B.  McJunkin 

Sadie  L.  Parsons 

Helen  Hathaway 

WilliaHi  Homer  Ames.. 


EmmaL.  Rood 

Dorothy  M.  Cochran. 
Murtle  C.  Lehman . . . 
Florence  Moulthrop. . 


Margaret  M.  Whiteman . . . . 

Mrs.S.  M.Aken 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Dean 

Frances  I.  Niles 

Janet  Bird 

Helen  M.  Serrill 

Charles  E.  Wright 

Henry  F.  Marx 

Mrs.  Katherlne  M.Charlps. 

Mrs.  Jean  A.  Hard 

Mary  E.  Watson 

Americas.  Panton 

Mary  H.Clarke 

Haimah  M.  Jones 

Olive  M.Ryder 

Alice  R.  Eaton 

Thomas  L.  Montgomery . . . 

Mrs.  Chirles  E.  Yerkcs 

Alice  WUligerod 

W.F.Stevens 

R.  T.  Davles 

Lillian  D.  Thompson 

Florence  M.  liidpath 

L.  Helen  Borkey 

M.  L<eona  Peterson 

Alice  W.  Swayne 

Helen  E.  Myers 

Ethel  O.  Praul 

M.  Sophronia  Realty 

TreneA.  Klick 

Emily  CUngan 

Florence  Hulings 

Marian  Price 

Inez  Crandle 

Chariot ta  M.  Campbell 

Karlvna  H.  Kruse 

Mrs.  Linda  K.  Wallace 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Nicholson 

F.  A.  Alden 


Stella  Goodyear 

W.  F.Stevens 

Alice  M.  sterling 

W.  E.  Martindell.... 
Helen  A.  Bombergor. 
Rebecca  M.  Leeto  — 
Blanche  Mcll value . . . 
Emily  S.  Olezen 


6,847 
14,000 

276,447 
13,300 

135,000 
14,274 


4,686 
15,200 
8,000 
7,125 
14,000 
2,700 
8,000 
15,000 
8,253 
70,000 
22,070 
4,900 
5,050 
8,109 
4,000 
8,137 

18,000 
11,000 
6,783 
3,500 

15,000 

6,587 

7,000 

7,300 

16,385 

7,000 

27,000 

31,958 

4,119 

84,000 

10,000 

6,097 

10,880 

31,703 

15,230 

21,000 

186,000 

18,000 

20,000 

46,374 

6,000 

3,319 

12,500 

29,000 

7,500 

0,209 

16,  o:ii 

6,  SOU 

5,500 

7,443 

5,000 

10,000 

14,000 

15,675 

9,000 

7,815 

3,000 

3,743 

10,000 

5,800 
60,000 
10,061 
9,000 
8,205 
5,500 
6,378 
15,615 
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Fhiladolphla. 
Phocnix\iJle.. 

Pittsl'urgh... 


Do 

PIttston 

Pottstown 

Potfsvllle 

Reading 

RJdley  Park... 

Roy  ors  ford 

Saltfiburg 

ScotUlale 

Scranton 

e^wicVlfv 

Spring  City.... 

Stoelton 

Titusville 

Tmranda 

Troy 

Tuiikliaimock. 
V»ndergrlfl . . . 
WaUingford... 


Warren 

Washington . . 

Wellsboro 

Westchester. 
.Wilke>i-narre . 
William-^port . 
Wyomissing.. 

Yardloy 

York 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Anthony 

Appoiiaug 

Asliau'ay , 

Auburn , 

Barrington , 

Bristol , 

Carolijia , 

Centerdole , 

Central  F^lls 

Crompton , 

East  Greenwich.. 
East  Providence.. 


Edgewood 

Greenville.*.., 
Hoi)e  Valley.. 
Jamestown . . , 

Kingston 

Lakewood-... 

Newijort 

Do 


Oak  Lawn.. 
Pawtucket . 


Peace  Dale. 


Phenix 

Providenoe 

Do 

Do.  (Cranston  St.).... 

Do.  (OlneyvlUe  Star 
tion). 

Riverside 

Rumford 


Bhawomet. . . 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Westerly 

Wooosocket. 


FreeUbewT 

Public  Lihnry  of  the  PImmiIx. 
vlUe  School  District. 

Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Alle- 
gheny. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. . 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do.... 

RWley  Park  Library 

Free  PuWJc  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Librarj., 

do 

de 

de 

Benson  Memorial  Library. . 

Public  Librory 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Helen  Kate  Furness  Free 
brary. 

Library  Association 

Citltpns'  Free  Library 

( Jroon  Free  Library 

Library  Association 

Osterhout  Free  Library 

James  V.  Brown  Library. . 

l*!iblic  Library 

Yardle>'ville  Library 

I*ublic  Librfu-y 


Li- 


Free  Library..., 

do 

....do , 

Public  Library, 
do.. 


Rogers  Free  Library . 

Pul>iic  Librarj' 

L'^nien  Library 

Free  Public  Library.. 

Free  Library 

do.. 


Watchemoket  Free  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Free  Public  Library , 

Public  Library , 

Langworthy  Public  Library 

Philomenian  Library 

Free  library 

...cdo 

People's  library 

Redwood  Library  and  Athe- 
nasum. 

Free  Public  Library 

Deborah  Cook  Sayles  Public 
library. 

Narragansett  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Free  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

SUte  library 

Arlington  I*ublic  Library 

OhMyrille  Free  library 


Public  Library... 
East    Providenoe 


Centre    Free 


Library. 

League  Free  library 

Whitridge  HaU  Free  Library. 
George  Hall  Free  Library .... 

Pubfic  Library 

Harris  Institute  Library , 


jQhnAflknnt 

Ida  M.  Wagoner. 


Edward  E.£gger8. 


JohnH.  Leete 

Antoinette  L.  King. 


Edith  Patterson 

Edward  A.  Howell.. 
Alma  L.  Deppisch . . 

Ethel  Busby 

E.  M.  Pearoe 

EdnaL.  Kroose 

Henry  J.  Can- 

Harriet  D.  McCarty. 
Elizabeth  Rogers.... 

L.  E.  McGinnes 

Viola  G.  Uively 

Bessie  Whitney 

Jane  Parsons 

Mary  Hoodley 

Jennie  McKensie 

Bertha  E.Cantner.. 


MaryC.  Weiss 

Janet  M.Clark 

Mabel  Deans,  acting 

Sarah  P.  Bedford 

Myra  Poland 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson. 

Alice  E.  Boeder 

Dorothy  Wight  man 

A.  Wanner 


Myra  S.Anthony 

Maude  Wathev 

L.  R.  Crandall 

Clara  L.  Foster 

Mrs.  Erma  S.  Bradford... 

George  IT.  Arnold 

Friend  W.  Brooks 

Frank  C.Angell 

Mrs.  Edith  H.  Simmons.. 

Bertha  M.  Bravton 

Mrs.  Ella  D.  Chapman... 
Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Briggs 


Alice  W.Morse 

Cora  L.  Burlingame. . . 

I.raura  S.  Ycaw 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Hammond. 

Isabel  Eddy 

Frank  B.Wight 

LuellaK.  Ixiavitt 

George L.  Hinckley... 


Ernest  L.  Sperry , 

William  D.  Goddard. 

Alice  E.  Potter , 


Vehit  L  PhiUips 

^^^UiamE.  Foster 

Herljert  O.  Drigham 

Mary  F.  Walker 

Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Richardaon. 


Mary  W.  Blodget. 
Bessie  D.  Paul 


Mrs.  5£ary  A.  8.  Lane. . . . 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  8.  Bttmaoa.. 

Annie  L.  V.  Adams 

Joseph  L.  Peacock 

AmaH.  Ward 
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Name  of  library. 


librarian. 


Nsmber 

bound 

▼ohimes. 


BOfUTB  CAXOUNA. 


CSohanbiA.. 

Oagney... 

GMMHTVilfe. 


tatrtanbtirg.. 

Unkm 


SOrm   DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen... 

I^ettdwood.. 

MitdKJ].... 

Hem? 

l>o 

BedfifM-... 
titocDc  Falls. 
Vecniilian.. 
TaoktoQ... 


TEinrfisiiKK. 


GhattckQOQga. 

Bairiman 

Kao^iUe 

Memphis 

KKbvlUe 

Do 

Sba^v 


AbikPoe 

Austin. 

Betun. 

BKBham 

Bvovrnwoed. 

»r«n 

Gtebaroe 

Celnoan. 

CocBieana. . . . 

r>allas 

Dcuison 

ElP&iO 

Fert  ^Vo^th. . 
OeiiKsville. . 
Qelwei^ton . . . 
OieenTlUe 


Leokhart. 


Pert  Arthur 

Ban  Ant<»nio 

Bheruifin. ...... 

gtamlord 

Temi^e 

TerrelL 

T3ier 

Vemom 

Waco. 

WaxabaelHc 

Wbarton 

WliHi^oro 


UTAH. 


Cedar  City. 

Enreka 

Gartaod 

Lopan 


Meeb 

Mmt&y,  ....•• 

*>S**^ 

Park  City 

PajsoD. .....  • 


PoMieUbrwy.. 
Society. 


Ganefde  Pne  Library... 
tfA>lett  Frae  Library .. . 

PoMio  Library , 

Kennedy  Frae  Library. . 
Carnegie  Free  Library... 


Jfn.  Q.  R. 

SJlen  M.  FiU  £ 

Mrs.  Virginia  O.  Moody. 

Mis.  Pratt  Piersen 

Mrs.  Rebeeea  Deal 

Louise  Mol.  Mclfaster... 

Mary  M.  Baugbam 

Miss  Neely  Sartor 


Alex»der  Mitebell  Ubrary. 

Public  Library 

Hearst  FteeL&rary 

Carnegie  Library 

.do.. 


State  Ubrary 

CamefTie  Library 

Carnegie  FreeJ.ibrary.. 

Carnegie  Library 

....do 


Mrs.  A.  H.  T>fum 

Mrs.  EUxabeth  S.  Phelps 

Martha  E .  1  Jivingston 

Abna  Thomas,  Alioe  Strong. 

Mrs.  Maud  Russell  Carter 

Doane  Robinson , 

Myrtle  Francis , 

Alberta  A.  Callle 

BemieeSweeoy 

Jessie  Bartholomew 


Public  Library 

do 

Lawaon  MoGbee  Library 

Cossitt  Library 

Canncie  Ubrary 

State  Library 

Hughes  Free  Public  Library . 


Margaret  P.  Dunlap 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Eaton 

Mary  U.  Rothrook 

Charles  l>.  Joimston 

Maii;aret  MoE.  Kercheval.. 

Mary  Skeffington 

Helen  H.  Turner , 


Carnegie  Public  Library. 

State  librarv 

Carnegie  Public  Ubrary. 

PubUc  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library., 
do.. 


Public  Library 

do 

do , 

XXI  Club  Library , 

PubUc  Llbrarv 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Rosenborg  Ubrary 

Carnegie  Library 

Lyoeom  and  Carnegie  Library . 

Dr.  Eu^ne  Clark  Library 

Camepe  Library 

do. 


Memorial  Ubrary. 
Camegi€  I  Ibrary. . 

PubUe  Library 

Carnegie  Library. . 
do.. 


Emma  L.  Taylor 

Elizabeth  H.  West 

Emma  Lee 

Annette  Ray 

Pink  n.Noel 

Miss  Willie  Roiers 

Rebwcn  Rfrrall 

Mrs.  Cole  \j^vf\3 

Mrs.  Mat t ie  C.  Houston 

Bet!,v  T.  Wiley 

Mrs.W.  C.  KiiiK 

Mrs.  Maud  1>.  Su!Ii\an 

Mrs.  Charles  Sciu-uiM^r 

I  lllian  OMiitor  

Frank  C.  Patten 

Ida  Penn'mpton 

Juliu  Ideson. 

Mao  Camp 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Milam 

vfrs.  ncttv  Rt'^gan- Ferguson. . 
Mrs.  Edward  8.  Carter , 


Camegio  PubUc  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

N.  P.  Sims  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library- 


Public  Library. 

do 

.da 


..do.. 


do 

do 

.....do 

Carnej!ie  Free  Library.. 

Public  Ubrary 

.....do 


Mrs.  KoraTC.  Weeras.. 

Mr.;.  J.  O.  Orcon 

Mrs.  \V.  P.  Bands 

Mr>.  Predion  C^bb..,. 

rdith  A    Pholps 

Floni  K.  1  owfpy 

Pa-ilino  McCauloy 

iTf'nr  1>.  Oallaway 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Antia 

Mrs  T.  W.  Bo/.oman.. 


Mrs.  K .  Crane  Watson 

Mrs.  La  V.  L.  Toralinson. 

!  illian  Astic 

Marj^el  WiUdnsou 

Clara  Farnsworth 

Edna  Bankhead 

Vivian  Wallace 

Grace  W.  Harris 


Mrs.  FindJaysoQ. 


6,600 
47,000 
«0,000 
12,946 
8.189 
6,000 
9.000 
4,169 


P.  402 

s.tto: 

14.00,) 
9.077 
6.340 

4.'».  m) 

4..V2 
17  l^) 

4..XW 


45.794 
0.(V» 
lh.2tr2 
143  7f  i 
81. (XK) 
150.' 0) 
7,  W) 


37.  IM) 

3.  .'»a'> 
4.^-^i 

4  .V2i 

5  )>H 
8.  sit 
3  in) 

12, '-H 

6<).HI) 
2,  :>'M 
12   S2r> 

3o.  Mi 

4.  hTy 
63.  .>()0 

8.U)0 
60,  (tt) 
5,000 
2.025 
3.500 
11.000 
49,05H 
5,ai)0 
2, 37(5 
6,  ,300 

10,150 
4,000 

84.413 
7,500 
3,500 
2.500 


3,330 
3,9«l 
2.2S5 
2,022 
2,855 
2.706 
2.978 
21.4o6 
10.000 
8,150 
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XXX. — Librarians  op  Pubuc  and  Society  Libraribs— <k>ntinued. 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


UTAH— ooQtinaod. 


Provo 

Richfield 

Richmond... •.., 
Salt  Lake  City., 

Do.... 

Springvllld 

Tooele 


B.\rre , 

Bellows  Falls. . 


Bennington... 

Brandon 

Bratlleboro.... 
Biirlinpton..,. 

Cavendish 

Chi'lsea 

Dan  by 

Derbv  Line... 
Fair  iTavcn . . . 
Lyndonville... 

Manchester 

MiddlPbury . . . 
Mont  poller . .. . 

Do 

Newbury 

Newport 

rittsiord 

Poult  ney 

Proctor," 

Randolph 

Rutland 

Do 

8t.  AH>aas 

St.  Joh'iNbiirv, 
BliriuLClit'ld,.'.. 

BlralTord 

V«'rt;ennes 

■Wuierbury..., 

Windsor 

Woodstock.,.. 


Alexandria 

Farin\illo 

Frodvri'ksbiirg. 

Lym-hbari: 

Ne\v]»()rl  News. 

Norfolk 

Orani^'c 

I'orlsinoiilh,,.. 

Richmond 

\V!Vvn<'<l.)oro 

>Viu«lu.'6ler 


WASHINGTON. 


l^Iliiu;hiin.. 

l-:\er.-!t 

JJ(j  jiiiuin 

Olvmi-iu..,. 

Itilzvlllc 

SiMlll" 

Spok.me 

Tai'oina , 

Walla  Walla.. 
Yakima 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


niueri 

Char!. 


■Id... 
Aoa.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Public  Library. , 
....do 


do 

.-.,do 

State  Library... 
Public  Library.. 
do 


Aldrich  PiibUc  library 

Rockingham  Free  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library ; 

Fletcher  Free  Library 

Fletcher  Town  Library 

iniblic  Library 

(Griffith  Memorial  Library 

Haskell  Free  Library 

Public  U brary 

Coblei^h  Public  iJbrary 

Mark  Skinner  Library 

Public  Library 

Ke I  1o?:k- Hubbard  Library 

State  Library 

Tenney  Memorial  Llbr.iry 

(Joodrich  Memorial  Library,... 

Mmli  ire  1 J  brary 

Public  Library 

Free  1  ibrary 

Kimball  l^u'bllc  library 

Free  library 

H.  H.  Ba.xter  Memorial  Library 

Free  Library 

St.  Johnsbury  Athencum 

Town  Li  brary 

Harris  Library 

Blxby  Mpraorlal  Free  Library. . , 

Public  IJ  brary 

Library  Association 

Norman  Williams  Public  Li- 
brary. 


Alexandria  Library 

Public  Library 

Wallace  Library 

Jones  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Li  brar V 

do , 

Orange  labrary.. , 

Public  Library 

Stale  Library 

I*ublio  Library 

llandlcy  Library 


Public  Library.. 

do :., 

....do 

State  Liorary.., 
Public  Library., 
do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Public  Library 

Department  Archives  and  His- 
tory. 
Public  Library , 

State  Law  Library , 


Marie  Hedquist 

Mrs.  Olena  Christiansen. . 

LuluBumham 

Joanna  H.  Sprague 

H.W.  Griffith 

Louiae  Rowlaiul 

ElBe  Marsden 


Ruth  Parker 

Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Plantier.. 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  P.  Partenheimer. 

Mrs.  Ida  J.  8.  Kingsley 

Edithl.WriRht 

George  D.  Smith 

E.G.White 

Mary  J.  George 

Vera  U.Griffith 

O.  M.  Carpenter 

Mrs.  Margaret  Col  ville 

KlltabethC.  Hills 

Ivleanor  Eggleston 

Susan  E.Archibald 

Evelyn  8.  Lease 

George  W.  Wirw! 

Frances  M.  Atkinson 

lizKie  M.  Sargent 

Mary  R.  Allen 

LeliaM.  Vaughan 

Mary  K.  Norton 

Desfer  C.  Moulton 

Lucy  D.  Cheney 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Riker 

Bertha  C.  Jennison 

Edward  T.  Fairbanks 

Elitabeth  McCarthy 

Helen  D.  Moore 

Edith  J.  Chamberlln 

Bertha  E.  Joslyn 

Jennie  C.  Pemiiinan 

Alice  L.  Eaton 


Alice  J.  Green 

Martha  K.  Blanton. 
Sally  N.Oravatt.... 
E.  K.  Peck,  acting.. 
G  wendolyn  £  vans . . 
Mary  D.Pretlow.... 

Leslie  Mcintosh 

Esther  M.Wilson... 
H.  R.  McUwaine. . . . 

Lillian  Fox 

C.  Vernon  Eddy.... 


Mrs.  K.  M.  Rvan 

Eliaabeth  R.  Topiing.. 

Agnes  V.  Johnson 

LM.Kitt 

Mrs.  Claire  L.MiUer... 
Judson  T.  Jennings..., 

George  W.  Fuller 

John  B.  Kaiser 

Ellen  G.Smith 

Eleanor  Stephens 


Gertrude  Oliver... 
Wilson  M.  Foulk.. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  von  Schlecteo- 

dahl. 
L.  O.  WUson 
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XXX. — Librarians  of  Pubuc  and  Soctety  Libraries — Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


vntoiNiA— eontd. 


Cl^rVsbur?... 

Fairmont 

ninton 

lluntinc:t(m.. 

Parkersbnrg. 
>i^f-mille... 


Public  Library..., 

do, 

Carnegie  Library. , 
Public  Library... 
CeuTiegie  Library.. 
Public  Li brAry..., 
do , 


Antlffo 

Apple  ton 

Asbland 

Baraboo 

Beaver  Dam 

Beloit 

Berlin 

Chippewa  Falls.. 

Columbus 

Darlington 

Delavan 

De  Pere 

Eau  ClaJro 

Evansville 

Fonddu  Lac 

Fort  Atkinson... 
Grand  Rapids... 

Green  Bay 

Hayward 

Hudson 

Janesrille 

Kaukauna 

Kenosha 

KiJboum 

La  Crosse 

Lake  Geneva.... 

Hadison 

Do 

Hanitowoc 

Marinette 

Marshfield 

Menasha. 

ICenomonic 

Kerrill 

Kilwaukee 

Ifineral  Point . . . 
Monroe 


Neenah 

Oconomowoc. 

Oconto 

Oshkosh- 

Portage 

Racine. 


Free  Public  Library 

do 

Vaughn  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Williams  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Aram  Public  Library 

Public  Librarv 

....do '. 

Eager  Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Dwight  Foster  Public  Library. 

T.  B.  Scott  Free  Library 

Kellogg  Public  Library 

Camcgic  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Gilbert  M.  Simmons  Library... 

Public  Library 

....do 

....do 

Free  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Stephenson  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Elisha  D.  Smith  Library 

Tainter  Memorial  Free  Library. 

T.  B.  Scott  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

Arabut  Ludlow  Memorial   Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library 

....do 

Famsworth  Public  Library 

Public  l/ibrarv 

Free  Public  Library 

'  Public  Library. 


Rhinelander ,  Free  Public  Library 

Rice  Lake Public  Library 

Ripon do 

St.  Francis 1  Saltmann  Library... 

Sheboygan Public  Library 

Sparta Free  Library 

Stanley Public  Library 

Stf yens  Point do : 

Superior j do 

Washburn do 

Watertown ^ Free  Public  Library 

Waukesha. Public  Library 

Waupun do 

Waosau do 

Waawatosa do. 

West  Allis do. 

Whitewater do 


WYOMINO. 


Cheyenne.. 

Evanston.. 
Laramie... 


Carnegie  Public  Library 

State  Library 

Uinta  County  Public  Library. 
Carnegie  Public  Library 


Miss  S.  Scollay  Page... 

Pauline  Shri ver 

H.  F.  Orinrey 

Miss  I.e wis  Uarvey. .. . 

Anna  E.  Taylor 

Bertha  E.  Chadderdon. 
Etta  M.  Roberts 


Grace  W.  Estes 

Agnes  L.  Dwight 

CMoM.  FenneUy 

KaleM.  Potter 

Hattie  A.  Doolittle 

Nellie  B.  McAlpfaie 

Margaret  Blggert 

Marion  E.  Bryant 

Nellie  A.  Loomis 

Hattie  B.  Greene 

Ixiila  A.  Janes 

Helen  S.  Mathews 

Laura  M.  Olsen 

MaeG.  Phillips 

fallie  Wieder 

Mrs.  Winifred  L.  Davis. 

Edith  L.  Roblin 

Deborah  B.  Martin 

Harrictte  H.  Withrow... 

Lucille  C.  Menkey 

Mary  A.  Egan 

Lillian  E.  Bell 

Cora  M.  Frantz 

Lillian  F.  Ramsay 

Lilly  M.  E.  Borresen.... 

(^ertnide  J.  Noycs 

Maiy  A  Smith 

(JiKson  G.  Glasler 

Martha  E.  Pond 

(JIadys  May  Andrews... 

CnrollneC.  Shaw 

Lucy  L.  Pleasants 

Mrs.  Essie  Nickcrson.... 

Elizabeth  Burke ,. 

Charles  E.  McL<enegan . . 
Margaret  A.  Crawford... 
Katberine  Smock 


Ida  B.  Kellogg 

Anna  R.  Jones 

Malvina  O.Clausen 

i:dilh  K.  Van  Eman 

Mary  E.  Porter 

Frances  A.  Hanmun 

Jessie  W.  Bingham 

Odilc  M.  Demers 

B  lanche  Thompson 

Rev.  Dr.  A  C.  Breig 

Bertha  Marx 

Jennie  Scouten 

Edith  Rechcygl 

Mary  Dunegan 

Blanch  L.  Unterkircher.. 
Mrs.  May  M.  Greenwood. 

Vivian  G.  Little. 

(  laraE.  Shadall 

Clara  L.  Lindsley 

Cora  I.  L*ansing 

G  race  E .  I  ^v  eland 

Winnefred  Bailey 

Ella  A.  Hamilton 


Mrs.  Luella  G.  Moore.. 

Agnes  R.  Wright 

Besse  N.  Blackham... 
William  S.  Ingham.... 


2,aoo 

3,60e 
3,967 
]0,27« 
14,737 
4,603 
38,721 


11,358 
14,285 

8,362 
10,  111 
10,719 
17,614 
5,986 
9,990 
6,885 
6,000 
6,168 
7,  .506 
25,918 
6,896 
23,461 
5,000 

lo.ioe 

35,000 

4,J?00 

5,880 
19,864 

5,918 
37,000 

5,587 
26,211 

6,500 
39,100 
61,000 
15,436 
16,469 

8,782 
12,184 
13,649 
10,006 
350,000 

6,012 
10,321 

13,507 
6,100 
8,589 
34,793 
12,523 
34,206 
6,964 
5,506 
6,600 
15,000 
16,493 
9,398 
4,171 
6,906 
37,359 
6,849 
8,864 
7,601 
7,988 
11,782 
7,205 
4,000 
8.896 


17,006 
40,000 
7,959 
12,600 


STiSTl'*— 18 15 
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Location. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal, 

Riverside,  Cftl-  . 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Atlanta,  Gft 

Urbana,  m 

Boston,  Mas<?.... 
St.  Louis,  Mo. .  4 

Albany,  N.Y... 
TIroolclyn,  V.  Y. 
New  York.  N.  Y 
Syracuse,  N.Y;. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

P!ll^bllrRh,I^.. 
Seattle,  Wash... 
Madison,  Wis... 


Name  of  institution. 


Public  Library  Training  School 

Riverside  Library  Service  School , 

California  State  Library  School 

Library  TraLaint  School  (Carnegie  Library) 

University  of  Illinois  Library  School 

Simmons  College  School  of  library  Sdenoe 

St.  Louis  Library  School 

New  York  State  Library  SchooL 

Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Sdence 

Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 

Syracuse  University  Library  School 

Western  Reserve  Library  Sbhooi  (Western  Re- 
serve University). 

Carnegie  Library  School 

University  of  Wasliington  Liisrsry  School — . . 

Wisconsin  Library  School  (Wisconsin  Free  l^ 
brary  Commission  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
cansln). 


Dlrwrtor. 


Marion  L.  Horton,  aetirv? 
principal. 

Joseph  ¥.  Danlela,  dtrvctur. 

Beuiah  Mumm,  in  charpe. 

'Hniimie  Dora  Barker,  di- 
rector. 

FhlneAs  L.  Windsor. dirertnr. 

June  R.  Donnelly,  olrectnr. 

ArtSiur  S.  Bostwiok,  dtrec- 
tor. 

James  I.  Wyer,  director. 

Edward  F.  Stevens,  director. 

Ernest  J.  Raeoe,  prinefpal. 

Earl  E.  Sperry,  curector. 

Alice  S.  Tyiw,  director. 

John  H.  Lerte,  director. 
Wimam  B.  Henry,  director. 
Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  direc> 
tor. 


XXXII. — ^DlRBCTORS   OF  SCHOOLS   OF   PhILANTHROPT. 


Location. 

Nome  of  institution. 

Director. 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago  School  of  avics  and  Philanthropy 

School  for  floclal  Workpr* 

Boston,  Mais        

dent. 

St.  I-ouis,  Mo  

St.  Louis  School  of  Sociology  and  Economy 

New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Porter  R.  Lee. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

Bernard  J.  Newnian.v 

Houston,  Tex    

Texas  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

Stuart  A.  Quwn. 
Henry  H.  mbb8,jr. 

Richmond,  Va 

School  ol  Social  Work  and  PubUc  Hoaltli 

XXXIII. — Educational  Boards  akd  Foundations. 


Name  of  board. 


President. 


Secretary. 


Meeting. 


Anna  T.  Jeanes  Founda^ 
tion. 


Baron  de  Hlrsch  Fund.. 


Camogie  (Corporation  of 
Now  Y«k. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of 
Teachine. 

Genera)  Education  Board. 


John  F.  Slater  Fund 

Kahn  Foundation  for  the 
Foreign  Travel  of  Amer- 
ican Teachers. 

PhelpB-Stokes  Fund 


Rockefeller  Fouudation.. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


J.  H.  DUlard,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

E.  S.  Benjamin,  1019  Madi- 
son Ave.,  Now  York,  N.Y. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  2  East 
91st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

H.  S.  Pritchett,  576  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wallace  Buttrick,  61  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  H.  DUlard,  Charlottes- 

vUle,  Va. 
Nicholas    Murray     Butler, 

liath  St.  and  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  Phelps-Stokos,  chair- 
man, 100  William  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  E.  Vincent,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  604  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


John  T.  Emlen,  4th 
and  (JheMtnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Max  J.  Kohier,  52 
William  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

James  Bertram,  676 
Sth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Clyde  Fiirst,  576  5th 
Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Abraham  Flevner,  61 
Broadway,  Nt»w 
York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  (>.  C.  Mann,  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Frank  I).  Farkenthal, 
116th  St. and  Broad- 
way, New  York, 
N.Y. 

Anson  Phelps-Stokos, 
Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jeiromo  D.  (Jroene,  61 
Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

John  M.  Oleiln,  130 
East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  N.Y.lWS. 

New  Ywk.  N^.  Y.,  last 
Sunday  m  January. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


New    York,    N.    Y., 
December  5, 1918. 

New    York.    K.     Y^, 
December,  1918. 


New    York,    N.    Y., 
November,  1918. 

New    York,    N.    Y., 
December  4, 191S. 


May. 


ily,    < 
,Incli 


InslvB. 
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XXXIV. — CUUBOH  fiDUCATIOSiAL  BOARDB  AHD  SOCIBTIBS. 


Name  of  board. 


FnaUeoL 


Secretary. 


Coiindi  of  Churrti  Boards  of  jSdncatioB  in 

the  United  States  of  America. 
Amarkmn  Bapttot  £dueation  Soefaty 


American  Christian  Cknvaitiaii,   Depart- 

mrat  of  Education. 
American  Unitarian  A8sodatifln»C«mmlttae 

on  Education. 

ConCTogational  Edncation  Society 

Disciples  of  Christ.  Board  of  Education 

Evanj^lical   Lutheran  Chun±,   Board   of 

Education. 
Jfennonltes  of  North  Anusica,  General  Con* 

ference,  Board  of  Education. 
Hethodlst  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Edu- 

catkm. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chufob,  South,  Bo«d 
of  Educatioii. 

National  Baptist  Con^ntion,  Educational 
Board. 

Northern  Baptist  Conventkni,  Boaid  of 
Education. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  Axnerioa,  Board  of  EdueatiaB. 

Presbyterian  Chmoh  In  the  Uoitad  States 
of  .\merica,  College  Board. 

Presbyterian  (  hurch  in  the  United  States 
(Southern),  ExaoutlTe  Committee  of  Edu- 
cation 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  General 
Board  of  Relfj^oos  Education. 

Relormed  Chnreh  in  Am«doa»  Board  of 

Education. 
Society  of  Friends,  5-yeais'  meeting  Board 

of  Education. 

Society  of  Friends,  General  Conference, 
V  ommitteeon  Educatioa. 

I'mled  Evangelical  Church,  Boaid  of  Edo- 
cjtion 

I  niie^J  Presbyterian  Church,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation 


James  E.  Clarke,  NasbviUe, 

Tenn. 
Clark  W.  Chamberlain, 

Oranv-illc,  Ohio. 
W.  Q.  Sargent,  Providenoa, 

R.  L 


C.  P.  Swift,  Denver,  Colo..,. 

R.  H.  Crossfield,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

A.  J.  Turkle,  11  Riverviaw 
Ave.,  Pittabuijjh,  Pa. 

H.  H.  Ewert,  Gretna,  Mani- 
toba. 

William  F.  McDowell,  1500 
10th  St  N.  W.,  Wa^ung- 
ton.  D.  C. 

W.  B.  Murtah,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

T.  J.  Searcy,  385  South  Cyn- 
thia PLnce,  NaahvQle, 
Tenn. 

E.  D.  Barton,  chairman. 
University  of  Chioafo, 
Chicago  JlL 

Charles  wadsworth,  Jr., 
5851  Overbrook  Ave., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Edwin  A.  In^Alpin,  jr., 
Madison,  N.  J. 

Wade  Sheltman,  Room  410, 
Urban  Bldg.,  Louisvllla, 
Ky. 

Daniel  S.  Tuttle,  74  Vande- 
venter  Place,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Ellas  W.  Thompson,  25  East 
22dSt..NewYork,N.  Y. 

David  M.  Edwards,  Earl- 
ham  College,  Karlham, 
lad. 

Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Swartb- 
more,  Pa. 

FranklinSchlegel.441  Oiest- 
nut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

David  F.  Matchett,  613S 
Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  la 


Robert  L.  Kelly,  19  South 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  ni. 

Frank  W.  Padalford.  706 
Ford  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hugh  A.  Smith,  Warren, 
Ind. 


Frank  M.  Sheldon,  14  Beacon 

St^  Boston,  Mass. 
Q.  D.  Edwards,  Columbia, 

Mo. 
E.  E  BUnt,  Leechburg,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Langenwalter,  Bluil- 
ton,Ohio. 

E.  S.  Tipple,  Drew  Theologi- 
cal   Seminary,    Ma<hsnn, 

Stonewall  Anderson,  810 
Broadway,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

8.  E.  Griggs,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Frank  W.  Padalford,  706 
Ford  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


James  E.  Clarke,  Nashvilia, 

Tenn. 
Henry  H.  Sweets,  122  South 
4th  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

William  S.  Gardner,  289 
4th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  G.  Gebhard,  25  Kast 
22d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  Edwin  Jay,  Wilmington, 
Ohio. 

Bertha    L.    Broomell,   I'th 

and  Race  Sts.,  Phila«Iol- 

phia,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Thoren,  1546  Barry 

Ave.,  (Tilcago,  111. 
Ralph  D.  Kyle,  1344  East  03d 

St.,  Chicago,  111. 


XXXV. — SUPERINTBNDENTB  OF  CATHOLIC    PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 
lAxchdioceses  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Diocese  or  archdiocese. 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  olBcer. 


Address. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Baker  City,  Oreg....^. 

•Baltimore,  Md 

•Boston,  Mass , 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y i 

Bniialo,  N.  Y , 

Cleveland,  Ohio ^, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Ciookstoa,  Minn....... 


Rev.  Joseph  A.  Dunney,  S.  T.  L.,  inspector 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Uugh  J.  Marshall,  diocesan  inspector 
of  schools. 

Rev.  I^awrcnce  A.  Brown,  superintendent 
(BaliimortM  ity). 

Rev.  \iiKuntinc  F.  Hlckey,  S.  T.  L.,  dio- 
cesan supervisor  of  schooU. 

Rev.  fo^eph  V.  S.  Mc  lancy,  inspector  of 
schooN. 

Rev.  Fpincis  T.  Kanaley,  superintendent 
of  parochial  schoolb. 

Rev.  William  A.  Kane,  diocesan  superin- 
tf  n  lent  of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  John  f*.  (  urran,  superintendent  of 
schools- 

Rtiv.  John  P.  Funk,  diocesan  superintend- 
ent of  scliools. 


454  Western  Ave.,  AUnny, 

N.  Y. 
Klamath  Falls,  Grog. 

Catonsville,  Baltimore,  Md. 

75  rnion  Park  St.,  Boston, 

749  Linwood  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

1974  Seneca  St.,  BulTalo, 
NY. 

KW7  SuptTior  Ave.,  NE., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

150  East  First  Ave.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Crookston,  Mina. 
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XXXV.-^UPERiNTENDENTS  OP  Cathouc  Parochial  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Diocese  or  archdiocese. 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  officer. 


Address. 


Erie,  Pa 

Fall  River,  Mass.. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Fort  Wayne,  Inl.. 

Galveston,  Tex.... 

Green  Bay,  Wis... 
Hartford,  Conn.... 
Little  Rock,  Ark... 
Nashville,  Tenn.... 
♦New  Orleans,  La. . 
•Now  York,  N.Y.. 

Newark,  N.J 

♦Oregon  City,  Oreg. 
♦Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 

Rochester,  N.  Y... 

*St.  Louis,  Mo 

♦San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SpringQcld,  Mass.. 

Syracuse,  N.Y.... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton,  N.J , 


Rev.  John  M.  Gannon,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Bradley,  D.  D.,  diocesan 
school  visitor. 

Rev.  L.  Damase  Robert,  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Very  Rev.  John  Baker,  V.  G.,  Inspector  of 
schools. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Lafontaine,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  J.  B,  O'Leary,  diocesan  director  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Peter  J.  Grosnlck,  diocesan  superin- 
tcn  lent  of  schools. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Fitzgerald,  S.  T.  L.,  diocesan 
supervisor  of  scnools. 

Right  Rev.  Thomas  V.  Tobin,  superintend- 
ent. 

Rev.  8.  A.  Stritch,  D.  D.,  supervisor  of  di- 
ocesan s<^hools. 

Rev.  L.  J.  Kavanagh,  superintendent 


Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
SL'hools. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Larkin,  S.  T.  B.,  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  John  A.  Dillon,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  William  F.  Lawlor,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  S'^hools. 

Rov.  Edwin  V.  O'llara,  diou;>an  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  John  E.  Flooi,  superintendent  of 
parochial  schools. 

Rev.  William  V.  McNally,  a^siitant  super- 
intendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Halph L.Hayes,  D.  D., superintendent 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Jo-ieph  S.  Cameron,  Ph.  B.,  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  Patrick  Dooloy,  superintendent  of  high 
school-^. 

Rev.  Ralph  Hunt,  S.  T.  L.,  superintendent 
of  school'?. 

Rev.  John  F.  Conlin,  P.  R.,  diocesan  school 
vi-itor. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Do*  le,  ^is-^istant  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Rev.  Ch\rles  F.  McEvoy,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  (Jpor^e  Johnson,  superintendent  of 
parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Wi)(inin  J.  McConnell,  superintendent 
of  partichial  .schools. 


Meadvillc,  Pa, 

274  Second  St.,  Fall  RIv«c. 

Mass. 
889    Pine   St.,   Fall   Rlvwr, 

Mats. 
Valley  C  ity,  N.  Dak. 


ayoe. 


1  HO  Clinton  St.,  Fort  W 

Ind. 
Houston  Heights,  Tex, 

Manawa,  Wis. 


340    Collins    St.,   nartford. 

Conn. 
Cathedral,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

2001  West  End  Ave.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

24.32  Napoleon  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

32^4\'est  nth  St.,  New  York, 

308  Hast  37th  St.,  New  York. 

N.  Y. 
91  Washington  St.,  Newtrk, 

691    Westside 

City,  N.  J. 
62  North  16th  St.,  Portland, 

Oreg. 
242  South   20th  St.,    l»hll»- 

delphia,  Pa. 
Twentv-nlnthand  Dickinson 

Sts..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
116    North     Dithridge    St., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Bath,  N.  Y. 


Ave.,   Jersey 


IIOS  North  Jefferson  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

laoo  Florida  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Chicopee,  Mass. 

395  Chestnut  St.,  Springfield. 

Mass. 
Cathedral,  S>Tacuse,  N.  Y. 


525    TsUngton    St., 

Ohio. 
Belmar,  N,  J. 


Toledo. 


XXXVI. — Jewish  Educational  ORaANizATioNs. 

NATIONAL.    "■ 


Name. 


Presiding  officer. 


Secretary. 


Ccnfral  Conference  of  Ameriran 

I  Jab  bis.    Religious    Education 

Committee. 
I  o'lncil  of  Jewish  Women,  Educa- 

lioii  Committee. 
Educational  League  for  the  Higher 

Education  of  Orphans. 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society 


Cnion  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations, Bo^rd  of  Managers  of 
Synagogue  and  School  Exten- 
sion. 


Moses  J.  Gries,  Cleveland,  Ohio. . . 


Mrs.  Eno<h  Rauh,  5837  Bartlett 

St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Samuel  J.  Wolfenstein.  1624  (!omp- 

ton  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Jacob    Goldbaum,    FeU  &   Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles    Shohl,    Fir.st    National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Ja«teph  S.  Komfeld,  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Leon   0.  Ball,  fi07  Shady 

Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Eugene  E.  Wolf,  336  Engineeri 

Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Jeannette  M.   Goldbei^,   JelIe^ 

son,  Tex. 
George  Zepin,   62   Duttenholer 

Bldg.,  Chidnnati,  Ohio. 
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XXXVI. — Jewish  Educational  Organizations — Continued. 

LOCAL. 


Name. 

Presiding  officer. 

Secretary. 

Hebrew  BducAtJon  Society  of  Bal- 

Baltimore,  Md 

Hugo  Stehier,  Law  Bldg. 
M.M.  Kaplan,  34  Stuyvesant  St. 

Bernard  M.  L.  Ernest,  31  Liberty 

St. 
Leon  A.  Kohn,  19  Seymour  Ave. 
Bernard  Harris,  Stephen  Oirard 

Bide. 
Oscar  Leonard,  901  Carr  St. 

Sk^ond  Sanger,  1007  Nicholas 

timore  City. 
Bureaa  of  Education  of  the  Jewish 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Community  of  New  York  City. 
Educational  Alliance 

do 

Hebrew  Education  Society 

Newark,  N.J 

Hebrew    Education    Society    of 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia.. 
Jewish  Educational  and  Charita- 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

ble  Association. 
Jewish  Educational  Leajfue 

Toledo,  Ohio 

XXXVII. — International  Assoctations  of  Education.* 

American  University  Union  In  Europe.    Chairn  an,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  secretary, 

Roger  Pierce,  Cambridge,  Mass.  ^ 

Association  for  the  International  Exchange  of  Students.    Secretary,  Henry  W.  Crees,  Caxton  House, 

Westminster,  London,  Encland. 
Bureau  International  de  F^^ations  d'Instituteurs.    President,  M.  Mieras,  jr.;  secretary,  P.  Otto,  Bk>e- 

mendaal,  Holland. 
International  Child  Welfare  League.    President,  Mrs.  Walston  Hill  Brown,  117  East  21st  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.:  general  secretary,  Mrs.  George  L.  Wheelock,  331  West  101st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Intemaiionsl  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  ^Mathematics.    President,  G.  Klein,  Qottlngen;  general 

secretary,  H.  Fehr,  110  Florissant,  Geneva,  SwilzcFland. 
International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene.    President,  Albert  Mathieu,  Paris,  France. 
International  Federation  for  the  Development  of  Drawing  and  Art  Teaching.    Address:  L6on  Gcnoud, 

Fribourg,  Switierland. 
International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae.    President,  Clare  I.  Cogan,  6703  Ridge  Boulevard.  Brook* 

lyn,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  Helen  R.  O'Neil,  259  84th  St.,  Brookboi,  N.  Y. 
International  Kindergarten  Union.    President,  Caroline  D.  Abom,  Mason  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary. 

May  Murray,  Springfield,  Mass.    Next  meeting:  Baltimore,  Md.,  spring.  1919. 
Intemational  Moral  Education  Congress.    Permanent  commission.    Address:  M.  Spiller,  South  Hill 

Park,  63,  London.  N.  W.,  Englimd. 
Intemational  Sunday  School  Association.    President,  W.  O.  Thompson,  Columbus,  Ohio;  secretary, 

Marion  Lawrance,  1516  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.    Next  meeting:  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1922. 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation.    President,  Dr.  Karl  Fries,  Stockhohn,  Sweden;  secretary,  John 

R.  Mott,  124  East  28th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

XXXVIII. — American  Educational  Associations. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  association;  second,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place 
and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

1.  National  and  sectional. 

Alumni  Association  of  American  Rhodes  Scholars:  L.  W.  Cronkhlte,  Wcllesley  Hills,  Mass.;  Frank 
Aydelotte,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching:  George  A.  Works,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  F.  E.  Heald,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.;  Balti- 
more, Md.,  January  7, 1919. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Section  L:  Vice-president,  8.  A.  Courtis,  82  Eliot 
St..  Detroit,  Mich.;  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C;  Baltimore, 
Md..  December  23-28, 1918. 

American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble  Minded:  Charles  A.  Little,  ThlelJs,  N.  Y.;  J.  M.  Mur* 
doch,  Polk,  Pa.;  Chicago,  HI..  May  29-30,  1919. 

American  Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors:  Bristow  Adams,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N,  Y.; 
Frank  C.  Dean,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Columbus,  Ohio,  June,  1919. 

American  Association  of  College  News  Bureaus:  T.  T.  Frankenberg,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Bernard  Sobel,  1529 
Ferry  Street,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

American  Association  of  CoUegiate  Registrars:  A,  W.  Tarbell,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Ewa  L.  Gillis,  State  University  of  Kentucky.  Lexington,  Ky. 

American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers:  JewoU  Mayse,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  Wesley  Webb, 
Dover,  Del.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  January  »-10. 1919. 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind:  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  N.  C.  Abbott, 
Nebraska  City,  Nebr.:  1920. 

American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges:  Charles  McKenny,  YpsUanti,  Mich.;  J.  G.  Crabbe,  Greo'ey, 
Colo.;  Chicago,  111.,  February,  1919,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Assodatioii. 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism:  F.  N.  Scott,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
Lee  A.  White,  Detroit,  Mioh.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  probably  March,  1919. 

1  Becaoae  of  the  European  war  no  reports  have  been  received  during  the  past  year  from  many  intePi 
national  associations. 
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American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish:  LflffrtonoeJL.  WilUiis,  508  Weit:  191st  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.; 

Alfred  Coester.  Commercial  High  flchooi,  BrooJdyn,  N.  Y.;  Now  York,  N.  Y.,  December  27-28,  IMS. 
American  Association  of  Universitv  Professors:  J.  M.  Coalter,  University  of  Chlcaeo,  Chicago.  lU,;  H.  W. 

Tyler,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Christmas  holidays,  191S. 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teachu^  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf:  Edmund  Lyon,  1441  East  Avei, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Fred  DeLand,  acting,  1601 35th  St,  Washington,  D.C.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  summer,  1920. 
American  Bar  AsaoeiatJon,  Council  on  Legal  Educaiiaii:  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  FedMsi  Building,  New 

York,  N.  Y.:  Henry  M.  Bates.  Ann  Xrbor,  Mich. 
American  Bar  Assodation,  Section  of  Legal  Education:  William  A.  Bloimt^  Pensacohi,  Fls.;  Cbaiies  V. 

Hepburn,  Indiana  University  Law  School,  Bloomlngton,  Ind. 
Amencan  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties:  Charles  ».  Jordan,  Purdue  University,  Lai4yatte,  lad.; 

Theodore  J.  Bradley,  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  about  Septem2)er  1, 1919. 
American  Council  on  Edtication,  309  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C^  Donald  J.  Conrilac;  ?•  ^' 

CampbeU. 
American  Federation  of  Arts:  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  30  Broad  St,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Leila  Mechlin,  1741 

New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C:  May,  1919. 
American  Federation  of  Teachers:  Oiarles  B.  Stllbnan,  1620  Lake  Ave.,  Wllmette,  m.;  F.  G.  Sfeeokor. 

1618  Lake  Ave.,  Wilmette,  111.  _ 

American  Federation  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Mathematioal  and  Naitural  Sciences:  C.  mborg  Mann.  57d 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  A.  Hedrick.  Central  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C;  Baltimore, 

,,^    TA u„««  ,«*o  .>i*w  ^u-  » .. —  4„-.^i-*:^  r^*u^  '-"-incementofScience. 

Ohio;  Cora  M.  Wlnchell,  Teachfrs 

y 

[gwood  Ave.,  Beston,  Ma».;  Gny 

rch  26,  1919. 

tuebec;  Abeam  Hoflman,  381  Lin- 
John  J.  Mahoney,  Lowell,  Mass.: 

an,  Horace  D.  Amoid^  Office  Sor- 
m  BLy  Chleago,  Dl.;  drieago,  HI.. 

Mrs.  Anna-  B^  Comstook.  ComHI 
the  American  AnooJatioe  for  the 

ire,  Md.;  Mi&  P.  B.  McCurdy,  93 

ooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Henry  L,  Tani'lor. 

V  N.  Y.;  William  A  Haw»,  State 

Mrs.  Fannie  F.  Andrews..  406  Marl- 

n. 

T^Barre  Javne,  SOS  Chcetnnt  St.. 

delpbia,  Pa.:  Philadelphia,  T  a. 

tbia  uSvendty,  New  Yorfc,  N.  Y.; 

ank  Buflding,  Chieago,  DL;  E.  M. 

rsity.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chades 

ons:  Eugene  Davenport,  Urbana, 
[more,  Md.,  January  8-10.  1919. 
n.;  Robert  L.  KeUy,  19  South  U 

ludet  Gollc«B,  WariiiBgton,  D.  C; 

School,  New  YoA,  N.  Y.;  Eugene* 

5  Library  School,  Pittsburrfi,  Pa.; 

1.;  probaoly  December,  1918. 

io;  Fred  C.  Zapfle,  3431  Lexington 

Tsity,  Bloomington,  Ihd.;  Herman 

•y  Schools:  C.  F.  Kent,  Yale  Uni- 

_ _ ._. Ity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ashociation  of  Business  Officers  of  the  State  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  Middle  West:  M.  B.  McCaffrey, 

Universitv  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  W.  H.  Bates,  State  University  of  Iowa,  lowaaty,  Iowa;  Chi- 

c^ffo,  ni.,  "May.  1919. 
A.ssociation  of  Church  Directors  of  Religious  Education:  Hugh  B.  Orr,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mary  Lawranoe, 

10  Cross  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  March,  1919.  .  ^    _ 

Association  of  City  Traininfl  School  Teachers:  John  F.  Thomas,  City  Normal  School,  Detroit,  Midi.;  Henri- 

otta  V.  Race.  Normal  School,  Louisnlle.  Ky. 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatorv  Schools  of  tho  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  Virnl  Prettymao, 

Uonwe  Mann  School  for  Bovs.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  George  W.  Mc<"lelland,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Pliiladelphia.  Pa.;  Princeton,  N.  J..  November  29-30.  1918. 
AsFwiation  of  (^ollegas  and  Secou'lary  Schools  of  the  Soutliern  States:  Charles  G.  Maphls,  UnlvOTsity.  Va.; 

K.  A.  Bechtcl.  Tulaiie  University.  New  Orleans,  La.;  probalily  New  Orleans,  La..  November,  1918. 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth:  M.  W.  Adams,  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  George  E. 

Havnes,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C;  NashvUle,  Tenu,,  November,  1918. 
As  tieiation  of  Colloi^iate  AluransD:  Mr?,.  T>ois  K.  Rosenl>erry,  504  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis.;  Mrs. 

(iortrude  6.  MartiiJ.  934  Stewart  Ave,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June,  1919w 
Associulion  of  CoUeyLite  Schools  of  Architecture:  Warren  Powers  Laird,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

rhiladelphia.  Pa. ;' Clarence  A.  Martin,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  with  the  American  Institute 

of  Architects.  _  _ 

Association  of  Cosmopolitan  CItabs:  E.  W.  Burgess,  6025  Kimbark  Ave^  Chicago,  DL;  Thomas  F.  Oliver, 

('uiversity  of  Illinois,  Ur])ana,  HI.;  Chicatio,  111..  DncomLcr  2f>-28, 1918. 
As.«ociation  of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  for  Women:  Racliel  llardwlck.  Boston  University,  Boston, 

Mass.;  Elizabeth  A,  Wright,  RaddliTe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Cambridga,  Mass.,  April»  IW^ 
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AnociifttSon  of  Htefor^t  Toaeltov  of  tiM  UUdto*  StatM  and  Harrbod:  Uylnipton'  R.  SUiUTfer,  roQe«(i  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  DtoHA a  Knowlton,  Oratn^Q^  Sehocd,  Uewuk,  N.  J.; 
Piineetxiii^  K .  J^  Nov^mhw  3^30,  IM«. 
Association  of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools:  W.  O.  Kable,  Staunton*  Ta.;.  W.  Hlw  Steele^Stwmtaii,  Va.; 

Stauncon>  V^a. ,  March  23, 19l». 
Association  of  Modem  Language  Teachers  of  the  Centna  West  and  Sooth:  K.  Moffeniie,  Urbauk  HI.; 

r.  R.  KaiHiacliln.  Oxlbrd,  Ohio:  Chicago,  Dl.,  AxkH,  1910. 
AsM>cmt  ion  of  Presidents  and  Post  Presidents  of  btate  and  (fatfonal  Husic  Teechec^  Assoeiatiottt:  E.  R. 
Lerierman,  Cantmlla,  lU.;  Arthur  L.  Mannhwrter,  Hardin  CoOm*,  Mexleo,  Mo.;  Chioacn,  lU.,  July, 
1919. 
Associstlon  of  Schools,  CoUeffes,  and  Spminarfes  of  tSie  ReibnBad  Ghorafa:  Henry  B.  Apple,  I^ancMter, 

Pa.;  cleorge  1^.  Omwake.  CoUegevUle,  Pa. 
Af?!v>oiat1on  oT-Tea<*0rsof  Mathematltt  In  New  England:  Harry  B»  MHrsh,  Technical  High  fJcl^ooI,  Spring 

flc'  ^  MViss.:  H.  D.  Gayiord,  448  AudnNm  Road,  Bostbn,  Itesa.;  Bostou.  Mass^  Der^nher  7,  1918. 

Af^socivtion   of  Teorhers  of  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  Atatea  and  Mhrytand:  It.  E.  ffi^wk^.  ColUml  la 

Uni  t  r^itv,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  E.  H.  Koch,  jr^  Newark,  N.  J.;  Princeton,  N.  J.,  No\^ml  er  30,  l♦i1^. 

Amociition'of  Trban  Universities:  Lemuel  H.  Merlin,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mas5.;  Froderick  B. 

Rol»in^oTi,  Collego  of  ti»  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  lS-17,  19IS. 

Catholic  £ducationai  AsmHiiasknr  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Wa<;hington, 

D.  C.;  FruncLs  W.  Howard,  Ififil  Eart  Main  St.,  Colufflbus^hJo;  June,  1919. 
Centra  Assof-liUkwi  of  Bcience  and  Mathematics  Teachers:  Harry  P.  Ahells,  Mbrgan  Parte,  111.;  A.  W, 

Cavanaugh,  LewL«?'lhRtitote.  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  Dl.,  November  29-30, 1918. 
Central  Conunercial  Teachers' Association:  B.  C.  Bigger,  LUicohi,  Nebr.;  Adelaide  H\tikBs,  Gnvgg  School, 

Chicago,  ni. 
Chil  1  sVlueation  Foundation:  C.  W.  MbAlptn,  520  PaA  Ave.,  Nisw  Yortr,  N.  Y.;  Kenneth  G.  Kirt- 

laud,  128  West  74th  St..  New  Yortc,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  1, 1918. 
dsBsical  Assoeiation  of  New  England:  Monroe  N.  Wetmore.  WUliams  College,  WHllamstown,  Mass.; 

George  K.  Howes,  Williams  College,  WilUamstown,  Mass.;  Norton.  Miiss.,  spring,  1919. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States:  Robert  B.BngliiAi,  Washington,  Pa.;  Charles  Knapp,  Barnard 

College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  probablyAprU  or  May,  1919. 
Classfeal  Assoeiation  of  the  Middle  west  and  South:  Campbell  Bonner,  University  of  Michigan.  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.;  Louis  E.  Lord,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Easter  week,  1919. 
Classical  AsseK*iation  of  the  Pacific  States,  Northem  Section:  Thomas  R.  ?idey,  Univerdty  of  Wa^h- 
ingtorf,  Seattle,  Wadi.;  Julianne  A.  Roller,  1145  Ivcn  8t.,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Seattle,  Wash.,  probably 
I>eoemb€r  37-28,  1918. 
College  Art  Association  of  America:  John  Picksrd,  Columbia,  Mo.;  John  Shapley,  Brown  University, 

Providence,  R.  I.:  probably  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
College  Conference  on  Engliah  in  the  Central  Atlantic  Statins:  James  W.  Tupper,  Lafejette  College, 

Easton,  Pa.:  WO.  Sypherd,  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del. 
College  Entrance  Exanuuation  Board:  Chairman,  Robert  N.  Corwin,  Sbeflleld  Scientific  School;  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Thomas  S.  Flske,  481  West  llTth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  }5ew  York,  N.  Y.,  Noveml)cr 
2,  1918. 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  A.sjodatlon  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
tHates:  W.  H.  Hand,  KnoxA'illc,  Tenn.;  Harry  Clark,  KnoxvUIe,  Tenn.;  probably  New  Orleans,  La.. 
November,  19!h.  '^ 

Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Edticational  Preparation  for  Foreign  Service  (with  Advisory  Council):  (JJen 

Levin  Swiggett,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  Amonp  loreign  Students:  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  99  John  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  Charles  D.  Hurrey,  347  Madu^on  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Comnuttee  on  Patriotism  through  Education  of  the  Nnttonal  Security  League:  Director,  Robert  McNutt 
McElroy,  19  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Pr«rfon,  Jr.,  19  West  44th  St.,  New  York, 

Conference  of  Church  Wdrkers  In  State  Universities:  Thomas  R.  Evans,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Roy  Hamilton, 

938  Lincoln  PI.,  Boulder.  Colo.;  Columl'iT?,  Ohio,  January  4-«,  1919. 
Conference  of  CoUc^e;*  ol  the  interior:  .Secretary,  Walter  H.  Rollins,  FairmDunt  College,  Wichita^  Kans. 
Conference  of  Superintendents  and  I*riiicipa!s  of  SchooLs  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  !?tates  and  Canada: 

J.  W.  Jones,  Scnool  for  the  Deaf.  CoUim»  m,  Ohio:  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Ogden,  I'tah;  St.  Augunine,  Ha. 
Conference  on  t'niver.sities  and  i  ublic  .-crMce:  Secretiu-y,  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Bar  Sat),  Maai!^on, 

WLs. 
Daughters  of  the  Americnn  Revolution,  Conimittee  on  Patriotic  Edtxatlon:  CbslrmaD,  LotteE.  Jones, 

112  West  North  St.,  I  dnville,  Til. 
Drama  League  of  Amerlc-a:  Philip  D.  Sherman,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Alice  M.  Houston,  1425 

Forrest  Ave..  Exan.ston,  HI. 
Eastern  Arts  Assodation:  Ausustu.^  F.  Pose,  Providence,  R.  L;  Fred  P.  Peaple,  Board  of  Education, 

Montclair,  N.  J. 
Eastern 'Association  of  ^hysios^  Tea<  hers:  Claries  B.  Farrlngton,  Newton  ville,  Mass.;  Alfred  M.  Butler, 

198  T*ark  St.,  Wet.t  Koxbury,  Ma.ss.;  Bubtoii,  Mass.,  OitoVer,  11)18. 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso.  inxini:  li.  G.  B^]e\,  ^V^  West  irt^th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  D.  A. 

McMillin,  Central  Hif;h  S.  hool,  Nov^ark.  N.  J.;  Springfield,  Mass.,  Ai  ril  17-19, 1919. 
Eastern  Music  Supervisors'  Confercnte:  Kulrh  L.  P;iUiwin.  Hartford,  Conn.;  Richard  W.  Grant, Somer- 

ville,  Mass.:  probabh  New  York   N.  Y..  AitII.  1910. 
Educational  Aid  3o<  ietv,  t:^7  First  NuiirnnI  Hank  Euildinp,  Chicaj;©,  IlL:  Harry  J,  Myers;  Elizabeth  M. 

Phillil'S;  Chit  ago,  III.,  Juiuary  M,  i;  l;*. 
Educational  Associaii(.ii  of  ihe  Metho<liM  Ki-lHoful  Church:  W.  H.  McMajster,  Alliance,  Ohio;  Hubert 

l*hillips,  Onjir/a,  III..  Cliiia;,!',  111.,  .!;'Tii;'iy,  VV*. 
Eduratlonal  Dn^n^^tlc  U';,^iie:  y.r>.  An^ziiM  i'clmont,  lan  Webt  lOth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Blarlon 

A   Turner,  10.")  Wc-^t  i"i;i  .-t..  Nc^v  Y(  rk.  N.  Y. 
Edticational  IVe5>  A.-<».  i-.\Un  oi  Antu'a;  \U-r\^  *-.  Willi:  ms,  CoIhrnLu:-,  (  hio:  Ceorre  L.  Towne,  Uni- 
versity Publishing  C.ni!;in\,  \Aiuo\u,  Nebi.:  ChUftfio,  ill.,  Febiuhiy,  lliiy,  with  the  Department  of 

Superintendent  e,  Xul  i<i;;tl  1  <liK.^ti(  n  A-^scm  iutiftn. 
Farmers'  K(hK.itJf»nnl  Co«^]crntivc  I  nlon  of  America:  O.  P.  Ford,  McFall,  Ala.;  Miss  Lutle  P.  \Njatt, 

2130  Maine  A^  e.,  Hirraiiigham,  Ala. 
Federacidnde  Fstudlanfe^  Latino-Ameriumos:  Hccn'tiiry,  J.  M,  Ilermdnde-z,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Federation  for  Child  i^tiidy:  Mrs.  Howard  M.  (inns,  401  ^^  e,^t  Fnd  A\e.,  N>w  York,  N.  Y.;  MlssSonla  CreleSy 

2  West  64th  St.,  New  York,  X.  Y.:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  t\,  iyi8. 
Federation  of  Moslem  Liuigiiage  Teachers*  Association?':  R(.bcrt  11.  Fife,  jr.,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Bortiia 

Votiel    South  B.jstim  lliyh  ^■'  IkkW,  liolon,  Mass.;  j>robal)ly  New  Yerk.  N.  Y.,  i>e< ember  1,  191S. 
jjead  Musters' AsMKlul ion:  Frt'('crl(k  Wmsor,  Comord,  Muss.;  Arthur  F.  Warren,  241  West77Ui  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y,;  Boston,  Mass.,  February  7-Js  191U." 
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• 

Head  Mistresses'  Association  of  the  Middle  West:  L.  Gertrude  Angell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Grace  L.  Jooes, 

Columbus  School  for  Girls,  Cohimbus,  Ohio;  January,  1919. 
Inland  Empire  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  F.  M.  Tadelford,  Seattle,  Wash.;  L.  W.  Sawtelle,  Sheridan. 

Oreg.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  April,  1919. 
Inland  Empire  Teachers'  Association:  Ethel  E.  Redfield,  Boise,  Ida.;  J.  A.  BUrlce,  E.  2225  Illinois  Ave., 

Spokane,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  Spring,  1919. 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peoples:  Presidency  vacant; 

H.  C.  Phillips.  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Land  Grant  College  Engineering  Association:  W.  M.  Riggs,  Clemson  College,  8.  C;  A.  A.  Potter,  Man- 
hattan, Kans.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  13-15, 1918. 
Lutheran  Education  Society:  William  E.  Schlake,  111  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  HI.;  C.  J.  Schwanke, 

3305  N.  Hamilton  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Chicago.  III.,  April  24,  1919. 
Middle  West  Society  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene:  M.  I.  Foss,  6315  Droxel  Ave.,  Chicago.  111.;- 

Katherine  Cronln,  6306  Woodlawn,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  HI.  .with  American  Physical  Education  Society. 
Missionary  Education  Movement  of  the  United  States  and  Canada:  Samuel  Thome,  Jr.,  27  Cedar  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.:  Ernest  F.  Hall.  160  Fifth  Ave.,  J4ew  York.  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y^  January,  1919. 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association,  Teachers'  Sect  if  n:  R.  M.  Tryon,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago.  lU.;  Howard  C.  Hill,  University  High  School.  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May,  1919. 
Missouri  valley  Commercial  Teachers'  Association:  S.  J.  Shook,  Topeka,  Kans.;  Mrs.  £.  M.  Platt,SOi 

Francis  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  November,  1918. 
Modem  Language  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  Marion  P.  Whitney,  Poufi^keepsie. 

N.  Y.;  Anna  W.  Ballard,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Princeton,  N.  J.>  November  30, 1918, 
Music  Teachers'  NaUonal  Association :  Charles  N.  Boyd,  4269  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  William  Benbow. 

725  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  December  30, 1918-January  1, 1919. 
National  Associated  Schools  of  Scientific  Business:  W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  Sherwln  Cod  v.  189 

West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HI.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  29^0,  1918. 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children:  Theodore  Stempfel,  Indi- 

anapolis,  Ind.;  Waldemar  H.  Groszmann,  Piainfield,  N.  J. 
National  Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools:  B.  F.  Williams,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  H.  £.  V.  Porter, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  111.,  December  26.  1918. 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools:  H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md.;  F.  C.    Henderscfaott,  Irving 

Place  and  15th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  HI.,  June,  1919. 
National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties:  Her)>ert  C.  Miller,  Fifteenth  and  Couch  Sts.,  Portland,  Oreg.; 

C.  C.  Allen,  Tenth  and  Troost  Sts..  Kan.sas  City,  Mo.;  New  Orle^ms,  La. 
National  Association  of  Directors  of  Educational  Research:  R.  B.  Buckin^iham,  Madison,  Wis.;  E.  J.  Ash- 

baugh,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Chicago,  111.,  February,  1919,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National 

Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  French  Teachers  in  America:  Auguste  George,  100  St.  Nicliolas  Ave.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  Eugene  Maloubier,  129  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  28 

1918. 
National  Association  of  High  School  Supervisors  and  Inspectors:  J.  D.  Elllff,  University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Mo.;  J.  J.  DidcoCt,  Peabody  Teachers  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Chicago,  HI.,  Febraary,  1919, 

with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  Penmanship  Supervisors:  C.  A.  Bamett,  307  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

H.  W.  Huntsinger,  Spencerian  Commercial  School,  Cleveland,  Dhlo. 
NatioUvU  Association  of  Public  School  Building  OfTlcers:  C.  W.  Uandman,  Board  of  Education.  Cinciimati, 

Ohioj  R.  M.  Milligan,  Commissicmer  of  School  Buildings,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Noveiqber 

I  Business  OHicers:  J.  S.  Mullan,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  E.  C. 

5iy  1919. 

jlpals:  W.  D.  Lewis,  William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls, 

;  Chicago,  111.,  February,  1919. 

Inspectors  of  Rural  Schools:  Lee  L.  Driver,  Winchester, 

0,  111.,  February,  1919,  with  the  Department  of  Sui)erin- 

e  United  States  of  America:  Guy  P.  Benton ,  UniA-ersity  of 
iversity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Washington,  D.  C, 

November  11-12. 1918. 
National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies:  Willard  W.  Andrews,  81  Chapel  St.,  Allxmy,  N.  Y.;  A.  P. 

Ooddard,  19  South  La  Salle  St..  Chicago,  III.;  Chicago.  III.,  February  24-March  1, 1919,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendcnoe,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools:  S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C;  S.  X.  Floyd, 

Augusta,  Ga.:  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  July  30-August  3, 1919. 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech:  Howard  S.  Woodward,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  C.  H.  Thurber,  Purdue  University,  Lafayettck,  Ind.;  Chicago,  111.,  December  2(^-28, 191S. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee:  Chairman,  Felix  Adler,  33  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Owen 

R.  Ix)vejoy,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Child  Welfare  Association:  William  M.  Klngsley,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Charles  F. 

Powllson,  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association:  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  War  College,  Washfaigton,  D.  C;  Frank  W. 

Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn^  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December,  1918. 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation:  James  C.  Reed,  Whitewater,  Wis.;  Otis  L.  Trcnary,  Kenosha, 

Wis.;  Chicago,  111.,  December,  1919. 
National  Community  Center  Association:  John  Collier,  70  5th  Ave. ,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Edward  L.  Burchard, 

1415  East  57th  St.,  Chicago.  Hi.;  probably  Chicago,  HI.,  February.  1919. 
National  Conference  Commitcee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  A.  Ro^s  Hill,  University 

of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Middletown,  Conn.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February,  1919. 
National  Conference  of  Deans  of  Women:  Kathryn  S.  McLean,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware, 

Ohio;  Anne  D.  Blitt,  William-Smith  CoUego,  Geneva.  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  lU.,  February,  1919,  with  tbe 

Department  of  Supermtendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Conference  of  Music  Supervisors:  Osbourne  McConathy,  Evanston,Ill.;  Mabelle  E.  Glenn,  Bloom- 

ington.  III. 
National  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Truant,  Backward,  Dependent,  and  Delinquent  Children:  Hobart 

H.  Todd,  Industry,  N.  Y.;  Charles  H.  Johnson,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Atlantic  Citv,  N.J. 
National  Coimcil  of  Executive  and  Administrative  Women  in  Education:  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Pitts- 

burgh.  Pa.;  Ethel  C.  Redfield.  Boise,  Idaho;  Chicago,  111.,  February,  1919,  with  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence, National  Education  Association. 
National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers:  Albert  P.  Brigham,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.;  George  J.  Miller,  Mankato, 

Minn. 
National  Council  of  Normal  School  Presidents  and  Principals:  J.  A.  Pitman,  Salem.  Mass.;  Charles  E* 

Cooper.  Mankato.  Minn.:  Chicago,  111.,  February  21-22, 1919. 
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NftUanal  Coan-;n  of  Primary  Education:  Chairman,  Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  University  oMIissouri,  Colum* 

bia,  Mo.:  Ctiicago,  III.,  February,  1919,  with  the  Department  of  Sui>erintendence,  National  Education 

Association. 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Edwin  L.  Miller,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich.; 

James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago.  HI.,  November  28-30, 1918. 
National  Education  Association:  George  D.  Strayer,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  James  W.  Crabtree,  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  2>- 

July  5. 1919. 
National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Superintendence:  E.  C.  Hartwell.St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Marie 

Gugle.  Columbus,  Ohio;  Chicago,  111.,  February  24-March  1,  1919. 
Nati^^ial  Education  Association,  National  Council  of  Education:  W,  B.  Owen,  Normal  School,  Chicago, 

111.;  Adelaide  8.  Baylor, 2308  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Chicago,  111.,  February  24-March  1, 1919. 
National  Educators' Conservation  Society:  Charles  L.  Bristol,  1013  Praspect  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Nomer 

Gray,  1013  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  New  York.  N.  Y.,  January  15. 1919. 
National  Federation  of  CollM[e  Women:  Mrs.  Myra  K.  Miller,  Long  Beach,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Barry, 

■Mon-ovia,  Cal.;  probably  Chicago.  III.,  1919. 
National  Federation  of  State  Education  Associations:  Charles  S.  Foos,  Readfaig,  Pa.;  Hcnrv  J.  Neal.  Phil- 

Upsburg,  N.  J.;  Chicago,  III.,  February,  1919,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Educa- 

iion  Association. 
National  Oerman-.\merican  Teachers'  Association  (Nationaler  Deutsch-Amerikanischer  Lehrerbund): 

Peeiident ,  Leo  Stem,  939  2d  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
National  Kindergarten  Association:  Bradley  Marthi,  8  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Bessie  Locke. 

S  West  40th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.- New  York.  N.  Y.,  November,  1919. 
National  League  for  Life  Assurance  Education:  Secretary,  T.  R.  Weddell,  Insurance  Exchange.  Chicago. 

111.;  Chicago,  111. .  September  17. 1918.  «^  ,    ^  «6  , 

National  League  of  Compulsory  Education  Officials:  Charles  A.  McCall,  City  Hall,  Newark,  N.  J.;  T.  P. 

Twiggs,  254  Lathrop  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  20-22,  1918. 
Naticmal  League  of  Nursing  Education:  S.  Lillian  Clayton,  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.;  Laura  SC.  Logan,  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  Onio;  Chicago,  III. 
National  League  of  Teacher-Mothers:  Ella  Frances  Lynch,  Br yn  Mawr,  Pa. 
National  League  of  Teachers'  Associations:  Sallie  Hill,  1029  Emerson  St.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Grace  Benton, 

715  North  Nevada  Ave..  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
National  Society  for  Broader  Education:  Guy  Ccu-leton  Lee,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  H.  H.  Langsdorf,  168  West  High 

St,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  New  York,  N .  Y.,  January  1, 1919. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  and  Correction  of  Speech  Disorders:  Walter  B.  Swift,  110  Bay  Stat©  Road, 

Boston,  Mass.;  Marguerite  K.  Franklin,  110  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass.;  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1918. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education:  George  D.  Strayer,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Guy  M.-Whlpplc,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Chicago,  III.,  February,  1919,  with 

the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Education:  David  Snedden,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  May  Allinson,  140  West  43d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  20-23. 

1919.  ,  ^ 

National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  W.C.  Bagley,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  Guy  M.  Wilson,  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  Chicago,  HI.,  February, 

1919,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Speech  Arts  Association:  Charles  M.  Holt,  60-62  Uth  St.,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Jessie  B. 

Tharp.  M25  Prytania  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
National  Story  Tellers  League:  President,  Richard  T.  W.yche,  3  Kennedy  St.,  Washington.  D.  C;  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Octobw  15-1?,  1918.  6    ",  , 
National  University  Extension  Association:  C.  B.  Robertson,  Univernitv  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  W.  H.  Lightv,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Chicago.  111.,  February  27-March  1,1919. 
National  Vocational  Art  and  Industrial  Federation;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall,  4714  Washington 

Boulevard,  Chicago.  HI. 
National  VocaUonafGuidance Association:  Frank  V.  Thompson,  Boston,  Mass.;  Roy  W.  Kelley,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  • 

New  En^and  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachers:  George  A.  Cowen,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.;  S.  W.  Hoyt, 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  Boston,  Mass. 
New  England  Association  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  J.  F.  Messenger,  University  of  Vermont. 

Burlington.  Vt.;  8.  Monroe  Graves,  Welleeley  Hills,  Mass. 
New  England  Association  ofCoUeges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Ellen  F.  Pendleton.  Wellesley,  Mass.;  Walter 

B.  Jacobs,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.:  Boston,  Mass..  December  &-7. 1918. 
New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents:  Fred  H.  Nickerson,  Meaford,  Mass.;  Francis  Mo- 
Sherry,  Hoi  voke,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  probably  November  14-16. 1918. 
New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Walter  8.  Hlnchman,  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass.; 

A.  B.  de  Mille,  Milton  Academy,  Milton,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  16,  1918. 
New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board:  Angle  C.  Chapin,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.: 

Frank  W.  Nioolson,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Boston,  Mass.,  April,  1919. 
New  England  Federation  of  High  School  Commercial  Teachers:  Raymond  G.  Laird,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.* 

O.  Holden,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.:  Boston,  Mass.jNovember  16, 1918. 
New  England  History  Teaehers'  Association:  Harry  M.  Varrell,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.;  Horace 

Kidger,  Technical  High  School,  Newtonville..Mas8.:  probably  Boston,  Mass.,  October,  1918. 
New  England  Home  Economics  Association:  Mrs.  S.  F.  Herron,  Winchester,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Edith  H.  Brown, 

296  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
New  England  Modem  Language  Association:  Joel  Hatheway,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Bertha  Vogel,  South  Boston  High  School,  Boston.  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  May  10, 1919. 
New  England  Monteesori  Association:  Mrs.  Dillingham,  Concord,  Mass.;  Anne  Howe,  364  Marlboro  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
New  En^and  Penmanship  Association:  John  L.  Hayward,  Somerville,  Mass.;  Haxel  Waite,  Stoughton, 

Mass.;  Boston.  Mass..  January,  1919. 
North  Central  Aasocianon  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  George  Buck,  IndianapoU^,  Ind.;  Henry 

E.  Brown,  Kenilwortb,  Ul.;  Chicago,  III.,  March  20-22, 1919. 
North  Central  Council  of  State  Normal  School  Presidents:  F.  A.  Cotton,  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  J.  G.  Crabbe, 

Greeley,  Colo. 
Northwest  Aaaodatton  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools:  W.  M.  Kern,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  Leonard  V. 

Koos,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  April  3-4, 1919. 
Northwestern  Aowdation  of  History,  Government,  and  Economics  Teachers:  James  Bever,  Bellingham, 

Wash.;  Leroy  F.  Jackson,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 
Patriotic  EducatkfD  Society,  Inc.:  President,  Henry  A.  Wist  Wood,  25  Madison  Ava.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Playffound  and  Bflpreatioii  AaMriatioB  of  Amdcftc  Jom^I<m^  101  Treaunt  St.,  BortoOp  Umh;  Qovmi 

S.  Btaacher.  1  Kdteon  Ay«.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Frwbytertan  Educational  Aasociatlon  of  tb€  South:  Henry  H.  SwMta,  122  South  Fourth  Are.,  I.oiilsvi&, 

Ky.;  D.  8.  Gae»,  410  Urhan  Building,  Lovisvilis.  Ky.;  Moatwaat,  N,  C.  Ju^,  Ul». 
RelMoufl  Education  Ainodation:  Samuel  A,  EIiot»  Boetoiv  iSam,;  Henry  F.  Coper  &^^  £•«<  ^^^  ^1, 

Chicago,  Ul.:  Detroit,  Mich,,  March  17-W,  iSL9. 
School  Board  Members'  Aasociatlon,  33  Eaet  27fih  St^  N«w  York,  KT.  Y^  Secretary.  H.  0.  Cbapin. 
School  Garden  Asitociatlon  of  America:  J.  H.  Francis,  Bureau  of  Education,  Waninrton,  D.  C^  K.  F. 
Murphy.  Richmond,  lad.;  Chicago,  IlL,  February  28^  l«i9^  wtkk  the'DepartaMMtot^anpvJatePdHM, 
Xational  Edacation  Association. 
Society  (er  the  Promotion  of  Engineerinz  Education:  John  F.  Hayford»  Coamoedob^  WaAInctea,  D.  C4 

F.  L.  Bishop,  rniversitv  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  June,  1919. 
So(  let y  of  Directors  o(  Physical  Education  in  ColMges:  Joseph  £«  Roycrott.  Prinwian,  9^.  JU  Fwl  C. 

rhillipn,  Amherst  Coll€«e.  Amherst,  Masa.;  New  Yorlr,  N.  Y.,  December,  1918. 
8oiith««^  Asso.  lation  of  (Allege  Women:  Elizabeth  A.  Colton,.  Mevedith  College,  Baleigh,  liw  Ca  Uvj  L. 

HafKna-is,  Xewcomb  College,  New  Orleans  l4i.;  Columbus^  Ifias.,  AprU,  1919. 
Soiitbom  iiaptist  £d4ioation  Association:  Ruiue  W.  W«aver,  Maeoa,  Oa.;  ▲,  R.  BoBd>  Nasbvifla,  T«dil; 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  23-24,  I9l9. 
Soji thorn  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools:  W.  If.  Hand,  University  of  South  Caroliaa, Cotaiabca, S. 

C:  Harry  Clark,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxviller  Teim. 
Southern  Conference  of  Teachers  of  English:  Maurice  Futo>n,  DavidKn,  K.  C;  James  M.  Grainger,  Firm- 

ville,  Va. 
Southern  Education  Society:  T.  J.  Woofter,  Athenn,  Oa.;  A.  P.  Boorland,  1707  Kflboorae  Kaee,  Wsab- 

ington,  I).  C;  Gahiftiville,  Fla.,  December  30  idliUJaniiary  1,  1919. 
Soirthem  Home  Eoonamics  Assjciation:  Edith  M.  Thomas,  StataCoOeea^  TaJlahassse,  Fla.:  A^  E 

Field.  Peabady  College,  Nashville,  Teim. 
Southern  Indu^tri-^I  Education  Association:  C.  C.  Calhoun,  E^vass  BtttkUttg,  Washington,  0.  C.:  Mn. 

A.  S.  StoTie.  1228 Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C:  WaAington,  D.  CZ  October  28.  19ia 
tJniver  al  Military  Training  r>eegne:   Howaid  K,  Gross,  Chicago,  llL;  Mret  Bt.  K.  Abbott,  -SW.  West  Uir 

quette  Road,  Chicaco,  Hi. 
XJnivor^ty  Commisiaon  on  Southern  Race  Questions:  James  J.  Doster,  Cniveratty  of  Alabama,  Uoitw- 

sitv.  Ala.;  W.  M.  Ilimley,  Lexington,  Va. 
Vocational  Fvducation  Association  of  the  Middk  West:  Albert  O.  Bauezafekl,  1235  Sedgewick  St.,.CWe8|i, 

ni.;  I^onard  W.  Waldstrom,  330  Webster  Ave.,  Chicane.  111.;  Chicaro.nL,  January,  16-18, 1919. 
\¥estem  Association  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  Herbert  G.  Lttlf,  Emporia,  Kans.;  B.  B.  McPwnd, 

University  Place,  Nebr.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  I>eoember  27^28, 1918. 
We-^Wrn  Dra^vinp  and  Manual  Training  Association:  Ira  S.  Griffith,  University  of  Mlssourt,Ceiuml]iii,' 

Mo  .  L.  U.  Al»»»oit,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  2&4  Boylston  St.,  Boston, Mass.:  Aelliir  pneldflBt.- CanlfeH 

1>.  ilumphre\ ;  i-Hnj.  s^crotarv,  Eliialwth  W.  Schermerhom;  BostoA,  Masa^,  NoKiember  12. 1918. 
Women's  Intertill  '«i.itc  \«is.viation  for  Student  Government;  Represaatattvo  of  Wileon  Coltegr,  Cbso- 
bersUur^,  Pa..  SirUi  C.  Taylor,  representative  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  BrynMawr,  Pft.;Chaffibersb(»t 
Pa.,  Xo\emt)or,  192<>. 
Y.  M  C.  A.  Education  USf^cretariesAssociatioii:  Atl^  Ward,  198oiitbL»8alU8taChk«co^IB.;  B.R. 
lllackncy,  Y.  M.  0.  A.,  Biitlaio,  N.  Y. 

1.  St^. 
Alabama: 

A lihama  Kduoational  Association:  Cora  Pearson,  Florenee;  J.  Alex  Hoore,  Jasper. 

AliA'tama  History  Tea'-hors'  A-tsodatlon:  John  B.  Clairk,  Montgomery;  D.  O.  Chase,  2305  Uth  Are.  N, 

Mirmin^^hani;  probablv  April,  1919. 
Alaiam-\  Home  Rcmi  >rhic^  A^ociation:  Barah  Bandy,  Athvns:   Et«1*fn  Horrtngten,  Keot^Tslfo; 

Montevallo,  Jammrv  29  30, 1919. 
Alabamu  State  Teachera'  As:«ociafion:  O.  W.  Scott,  Pratt  City.  P.  C.  Parka,  Normal;  Montgeoiwy, 

April  17  1<>.  '019. 
Alabama  Sund-xv  ."School  Association:  Lloyd  M.  Hoopor,  State Capttot,  MontgDmery;  Loen C.  Palrair, 

Munigomerv;Mut.do,  April  ^-10, 1919. 
Asso(i  uion  of  Alabama  t'olleires:  J.  C.  Dawson,  Howard  CoHego,  Bast  Lake;  JsoMS  J.  Dest«',rnl- 

voriitv  of  Alib.i.iia.  rniversitv;  April,  1919. 
As>o>  1  uion  of  KoKlisb  Teachers  of  Alabama:  Janet  Simpscm,  FkircAee;  J,  B.  Rutland,  Aobam; 
Spring,  1919. 
Arizona: 

Arizona  State  Teachers'  Association:  R.  H.  H.  Rlome,  Bisbee;  Elsie  Tolee,  Tombstone. 
Arkansas: 

Arkansas  School  Directors'  Association:  Allen  Winham,  Texarkana;  L.  B.  MoGhim,.  R(BSeIhill« 
Arkinsvs  Suite  Teachers'  Association:  J.  R.  Jewell,  iJniversity  of  Arkansas,  Fayetterillf;  AM*> 
(.ri.Tcy,  LilUc  Rock;  probably  Little  Rock,  April  24^35,  1919. 
CaUIoniia: 

CUifoniia  Council  of  Education:  E.  Morris  Cox,  Oakland;  Arthur  H,  ChamberlaiB,  Mooadnock  BoUd- 

ine,  San  Francisco;  April  12, 1919. 
Calirornia  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs:  Manraret  Burke,  1«6  Guerrero  St.,.  Sftn  Piaadsco: 

FKie  N'ortiu-up,  San  Mateo;  San  Francisco,  Novcmtier,  1018. 
r;Uif..riiia  111-1)  School  Teachers'  Association:  P.  M.  Fisher,  Oakland  Technical  High  Schod.  Oik 

Imd:  Lulu  sifel.on,  52(i  t>6th  At.,  (hikland;  Oakland,  February  11,  1919. 
ralifiriiii  History  Tru'hers' Association:  President.  Roy  Gnuisor.  Oakland;  Christmas  holJdaTS,l»P. 
California  Mu^ic  Teachers'  Ass(»ciation:  AllK*rt  F.  Ctmant,  Sau  IHego;  OraoeCox,  1621  NeafcSt.,SM 

I  >i('.^o:  S.m  Francl.sco,  July,  1910. 
CijJiioruia  State  Ass.xiation  of  English  Teachers:  .\deline  Croyland,  655  flU>cktoa  8t..  San  Franci** 

Ir.'ue  Fur  lone,  1590  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisro:  San  Francisco,  November.  1918. 
California  Teacliers'  Association,  Bay  Section:  W.  J.  Cooper,  Piedmont;  W.  L,  (>iaecodc,  San  HitW 

O VJ.md.  April  14-1'*.  1919. 
CaJiK.rhi.>  TeailiMrs'  As^ociatlon,  Central  CxMist  Section:  E.  B.  Brownell,  <}ilroy;  G.  A.  B«d,  Sauti 

Criu;  San  Jose,  Novcinl)er2t>-27,  191H. 
California  Teachers'  A5«onlation,  Nonbem  Section:  H.  O.  RawUM,  Wilieers;  Mm.  M.  R. -O'NfilL 

S  KTauiento;  S  wTamento,  probablv  <^)ctober  31.  1918. 
Cahfurni  I  Te-icbers'  Association,  Southern  Section:  E.  C.  Moere,  Loe  Angtlea;  A.  B»  Wilsen,  L<w- 

Anuvlcs;  Los  Angeles,  woek  of  Pecember  16,  1918. 
Vi.Mi.vi  Kduc:ui«m  Avsociation  of  Califomia:  C.  H.  Carsott,  Uigli  Schooi,  Pstnden*;  A.  J.  Uiantf, 

Taiicoln  Iliu-h  School,  Los  Anpoies. 
vocational  Guidance  Society  of  Califomia:  Clarkson  Dye,  8an  Franeteco;  Cadottft  P.  XWMtN K<^ 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Colorado: 

Gototoda  Maliieaifttioal  abdtty:  In  11.  Da  hmm,  Bouidtr;  Otmb  H.  Sb<w-8mltb»  1130  York  St., 

060%^^:  Denver.  November,  1918. 
Cotondo  TMebMS*  AwnriitimK  J.  A.  Sauon,  SUrling:  H.  B.  3adth^  232  G«ntunr  '^^♦Htng,  Denver. 


Connecticut  Arts  Association:  Edwin  M.  Roberts,  Olenbrook;    William  L.  Hagen,  New  Britain: 

N%w  Hflveo,  October;  1918. 
Conai3Ctlcut  Business  Bdueaitois'  AModatiim:  Frank  G.  Meeedith,  lieridra;  FraiSKa  B.  Ives,  New 

EEaven.  Hi«l^cbool»  New  Haven. 
Connecticut  CooncU  of  Education:  ArtlmrT.  Hbdley,  New  Haven;  HMvy  A.  TtrroU,  Norwich. 
Cnnnnnttcut  Home  Eoonomics  Association:  Orisa  M.  Baxter,  57  Farmlngton  Av«.,  Hartford;  Ifyra 

Hunt,  South  Manchester;  Hartford  or  New  Haven,  probablv  October,  Wia. 
CooadsUeot  SchooAnasters'  Chxb:  Wintbrop  Buck,  Tfethersfleld;  Karl  A.  lUksha,  Bristol;  Hart- 
ford, February,  1919.  _^ 
Coanastiout  State  Siq)erviaors'  Aaaooiatioa:  WUilsm  R.  Bliss,  (liastnut  Hill;  C.  B.  Wheeler,  New 

London. 
CooneTticQt  atete^  Tiaachen'  AjsocJe^oa:  Clement  C.  Hyde,  Hartford;  S.  P.  WUlard,  Colchester; 

Hartford,  New  Havaa,  Norwalk,  Norwich,  October  25,  1918. 
Conoe^tioui  atatoT^Baoters'  Leaeua:  EUzabeik  J.  Cairns,  19  Atwood  St.,  Hartfbrdi  Sarah  E.  Clark, 

20  Atwood  St.,  Hartford;  Hartford,  New  Haven,  October  25, 191& 
CooneetlcutSuparintondenta'  Aasociation  of  Public  Schools:  S.  J.  Slawsoa,  Bridgeport;  B.J.  Graham, 

Norwich;  Brfdeeport,  February,  1919. 
Connecticut  Trade  Educators'  Association:  F.  J.  Trinder,  Capitol,  Hartford;  B.  D.  Packard,  New 

Britain;  Putnam.  September  20, 1918. 
Diaries  of  ColuBibia:      . 

Federal  Schoolmen's  aub:  Louis  D.  Bliss,  Bliss  Electrical  School,  North  Takoma  Park,  Md.:  A.  W. 

ICiller,  Central  High  School,  Washinirton. 
Hi^  School  Teachers'  Association:  Buss  M.  H.  Brewer.  'Rio  Woodley,  Washington:  Dorothei  F. 

Sherman,.  Western  High  School,  Washington. 
Principala'  AaaociaUon  of  the  Graded  White  Schools;  Adelaide  Dwit,  Saward  Apartment,  Washing- 
ton; Mary  A.  Dllger.  1211  Euclid  St.  NW.,  Washington. 
SclKMlClab:  G.  D.  Houston^  175HT  St.  NW.,  Washington;  H.  GJ>oaclass^3IB  A  St.  NE.,  Washington. 
Fkirida: 

Florida  Bdueatloual  AssooiaUim:  George  W.  Teddar,  Madison;  R.  L.  Turner,  Iiivemess;  Fort  Myers, 

December  2&-28, 1918. 
nnri£^  History  Teachers'  Association:  Caroline  M.  Bcovard,  Tallahaasee;  Essie  Ifiay  Williams,  209 

West  Aahiey  St.,  Jaoksonviile;  Gainesville,  December  27-28, 1918. . 
Georgia: 

OsofgiaCannty  SohDol  Offleiols'  Association:  M.  L.  Brittain,  Atlanta;  M.  L.  Dugnn,  Atlanta. 
Georgia  Educational  Association:  Walter  P.  Thonus.  West  Point;  Kyle  T.  Alfrleiid,  Mille(L»vilIe; 

Macon,  April,  1919. 
Geergis  ^ide  High  School  Association:  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens;  W.  P. 

Thomas.  West  Point;  Athens,  June,  1919. 
Gtorgia  State  Teaehecs'  Assoeiation:  W.  D.  Thomas.  Savannah;  S.  X.  Floyd,  Augusta;  Augusta, 

November  29-30,  1918. 


Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association:  O.  O.  Young,  Boise;  Ivy  M.  Wilson,  1509  State  St.,  Boise;  Boiso, 

December  26-29, 1918. 
Illinois: 

Association  of  Primary  Supervisors  and  Directors  of  City  Training  Schools:  Edna  Keith,  Joliet. 
Federation  of  Uiinois  Cqltoges:  Walter  D.  Agnew,  Abingdon;  H.  E.  Griffith,  KzMZ  College,  Gales- 
burg;  Eureka,  April  28-29,  1919. 
Bleh.  School  Sooferenoe,  University  of  Illinois:  Chairman  of  Conference  Committee,  Horace  A.  Hoi  lister, 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  Urbana,  November  21-23, 1918. 
DUnois  Aasociation  of  Teachers  of  En^sh:  A.  F.  Trams,  Pontiao;  E.  C.  Baldwlii^  Universltv  of 

Illinois,  Urbana;  Urbana,  November  20. 1918. 
Illinois  City  Superintendents'  Association:  G.  P.  Randall,  Danville;  I.  M.  Allen,  Sprin^ld;  Docatur, 

November,  1918. 
Illinois  Manual  Arts  Association:  A.  G.  Hill,  Rock  Island;  F.  O.  Edwards,  800  Leland  Annex,  Spring- 

field;  Rock  Island,  February,  1919. 
Illinois  Montessori  Association:  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Clark,  1220  East  57th  St.,  Chicago;  Dorothy  Sears, 

Kenilworth. 
Illinois  State  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Harry  R.  Dctweiler,  Aurora;  Herbert  O.  Merry.  Uxi* 

cohi;  May,  1919. 
Illinois  State  School  Board  Association:  R.  C.  An^iistine,  143  North  Water  St.,  Decatur,  Mrs.  O.  A. 

Stover,  710  South  Elm  wood  Ave.,  Oak  Park;  Deriitur,  November,  1918. 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association:  George  D.  Wham,  Carbon Jale;  Robert  C.  Moore,  Cariinville: 

Springaeld,  December  a&-28, 1918. 
Schoolmasters'  Club  of  Illinois:  W.  P.  Morgan,  Macomb;  Anthony  Middleton,  Peoria;  October.  191SL 


Association  of  Indiana  Industrial  Teachers:  Paul  Covert,  IndianapollS;  Hubert  W.  Roberts.  Anderson. 
Indiana  Association  of  Psychology  and  Education:  H.  L.  Smith,  Bloomington;  Flora  Wilbor,  Fort 

Wayne;  Indianapolis,  November,  1918. 
Indiana  Association  of  Science  and  Maihematlcs  Te;ichers;  Edwin  W.  Morrison,  Richmond;  James 
I     B.  Weyant,  336  North  Audubon  St..  IndlaiiapoUs;  October,  1919,  with  Indiana  State  Teachers' 

Association. 
Indiana  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Mrs.  R.  M.  Mikels.  In'UanapoUs;  Harriet  McClellan.  621 

Massachusetts  Ave.  NE.,  Wa^IuhjIoii.  D.  C;  Indianapolis.  <X-tol>er3l.  1918. 
Indiana  City  and  Town  Superini-jiiaenW  Association:  0.  V.  Haworth,  BCokomo;  C.  P.  Kellar,  Brazil; 

Indianapolis,  Janaary  10-11,  1919. 
Indiana  City  Superintoiideuts*  llcsearch  Club:  C.  V.  Haworth,  Kokomo;  E.  J.  Llewelyn,  Newcastle; 

Kokomo,  January  2,  1919. 
Indiana  CoHega  Teachers  of  Gerraau:  A.  D.  Charles,  Richmond;  M.  D.  Baumgartner,  Butler  College, 

Indianapolis;  Athene  im,  Oetofvr   lOlS. 
Indiana  UisUflry  ToatHiers'  iVssoeiation:  IJeverley  W.  Bon  1,  jr.,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette;  D.  H, 

Eilsenlwrry.  Mimcie.  • 

Indiana  Home  Economi<>s  Association:  Mary  L.  Matthows,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette;  Alma  L. 

Garvin,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette;  Lafayette,  faaiiary,  16.1919. 
Indiana  Music  Teichers'  Association:  U.  O.  Met  uf"ii*u,  DePauw  University,  Qreencastle;  Glenn  M. 

Tindall,  Kokomo;  Kokomo,  March  or  April,  1919. 
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Indiana— Continued. 

Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association:  Horace  Ellis,  Indianapolb;  Harriet  lIcQeUan,  921  lCastaeba> 

setts  Ave.  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C;  October,  1919. 
Indiana  rniversitv,  Conference  on  Educational  Measurements  (under  direction  of  Burean  of  Cooperatire 

IvescdTch,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington):  Meeting,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  probably  April  17-1&,  1»Wl 
Iowa: 

Iowa  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  E.  E.  Watson,  Parsons  College,  Fairfield;  Ira  8.  Coodit, 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College.  Cedar  Falls:  Des  Moines,  November  1^,  1918. 
Iowa  Association  of  Science  Teachers:  F.  E.  Goodell,  Unlvcrsitv  High  School,  lo/irm  City;  Fruxei 

Church,  East  Hlrfi  School,  Des  Moines;  Des  Moines,  October  3i-November  1, 1918. 
Iowa  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  W.  A.  Brindley,  Fort  Dodge;  Charles  F.  Pye,  Des  Moines; 

Des  Moines,  November  1, 1918. 
Iowa  College  Presidents'  Association:  J.  H.  T.  Main,  Qrinnell;  J.  H.  Campbell,  Slmpsoo  College, 

Indinnola:  Des  Moines,  September  16,  \2\S. 
Iowa  Home  Economics  Associaiion:  X'ic^reeident,  Mary  Halght,  Cedar  Rapids;  Genevlere  Fisher, 

Iowa  State  College,  Amos;  Dos  Moines,  November,  1918. 
Iowa  Society  of  Social  Science  Teachers:  Charles  M.  Meyerholz,  Teachers'  College.  Cedar  Falls;  Martha 

Huti'hinson.  2912  University  Ave.,  Des  Moines:  Des  Moines,  November  1-2, 1918. 
Iowa  State  FedOTation  of  Teachers'  Clubs:  Jacob  C.  Grason,  Council  Blufls;  Qervrade  G.  Jenne, 

Davenport;  Des  Moines,  November  8, 1918. 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association:  M.  G.  Clark,  Sioux  City;  Charles  F.  Pye,  Dee  Moines;  Des  Moines, 

Oi'tober  31-November  2, 1918. 
Kansas: 

Golden  Belt  Educational  .Association:  S.  I..  Soper,  Ellis. 

Kansas -Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  Secretary,!.  A.  G.  Shirk,  Pittsburg;  probably  Fobrtiary, 

1919. 
Kansas  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Cities  of  First  and  Second  Class:  H.  B.  Wilson,  Berkeley, 

Cal.;  Charles  A.  Wagner,  lola;  Topeka,  September.  1918. 
Kansas  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Carmie  S.  Wolfe.  ISTiO  Garfield  St.,  Topeka;  Charlotte  M. 

Leavltt,  Washburn  College,  Topeka;  Topeka,  Sallna,  Wichita,  Pittsburg,  and  Kansas  City,  Novem- 
ber 7-«,  1918. 
Kansas  History  Teachers'  Association:  Mary  A.  Whitney,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia;  Marian 

Wood,  Lawrence;  Topeka.  November,  1918. 
Kansas  Manual  Ans  Association:  W,  L.  Frilev,  Independence;  W.  B.  MUlor,  Lawrence;  Topeka, 

Pittsburg,  Wichita,  and  Salina,  November  6-7,  1918. 
Kansas  State  Domestic  Science  Association:  President,  Elisabeth  Agum.  Hays  Normal  School.  Hajs. 
Kansas  State  Kindergarten  Association:  Anne  Bingham,  Emporia;  Kuth  Scott,  Ent«fprise;  Topexa* 

November  7-9,  1918. 
Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  O.  Hall,  Hutchinson;  F.  L.  Plnet,  Topeka;  Topeka,  Pltti- 

burp,  Wichita,  and  Sallna,  November  7-0,  191H. 
Kentuckv:  » 

Association  of  Kentuckv  Colleges  and  Universities:  F.  L.  McVey,  Lexington;  Frank  L.  Ralney, 

Danville:  Lexington.  f)eccmt)cr  7,  1918. 
Kentucky  Educational  Association:  Orvillc  Stivers,  Louisville;  R.  E.  WlUiams,  Louisville;  Louis- 
ville, April.  1919. 
Kentucky  Home  Economics  A.ssotiation:  Bertha  H.  Tarrant,  618  Floral  Terrace,  Louisville;  lask 

Speck,  Paducah. 
Kentucky  Music  Teachers*  Assoilatlon:  Ssino.  C.  Goff,  Lexington;  Flora  M.  Bertelle,  731  Foorth 

Ave.,  Louisville;  Louisville. 
Louisiana: 

Louisiana  Conference  of  Parish  School  Board  Members  and  Superintendents:  T.  H.  Harris,  Baton 

Rouge;  J.  H.  Bres,  Port  Alien. 
Louisiana  Council  of  Education:  A.  B.  Dinwiddle,  Station  20,  New  Orleans;  G.  C.  Huckaby,  Baton 

Rouge. 
Louisiana  State  Association  of  English  Teachers:  A.  G.  Reed,  Baton  Rouge;  Mary  M.  Elmore, 

Alexandria;  New  Orleans,  April,  1919. 
Louisiana  Teachers'  Association:  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Shrevcport;  L.  J.  Alloman,  Lafayette;  New  Orleans, 

April,  1919. 
Maine: 

Maine  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  William  H.  Coleman,  Lewiston;  Edna  M.  Comforth,  Auburn; 

Portland.  October,  1918. 
Maine  Teachers'  Association:  Bertram  E.  Packard,  Camden;  Glenn  W.  Starkey,  Augusta. 
Maryland: 

Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  W.  H.  Wilcox,  6235  York  Road,  Baltimore;  Andrew  H. 

Krug,  Baltimore  Citv  College,  Baltimore;  Baltimore.  Thanksgiving  week,  1918. 
Maryland  Hlch  School  Teachers'  Association:  Charles  G.  Myers,  Rockville;  John  L.  Sigmund,  Fred- 
erick; Baltimore. 
Maryland  History  Teachers'  Association:  J.  H.  Latan^,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore;  Laur» 

J.  Calmes.  1216  West  Fayette  St..  naUiniorc. 
Maryland  State  Teachers'.  Asioiiatlon:  Nicholas  Orem,  Easton;  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Chesapeake  City; 

Baltimore,  November  29-30, 1918. 
Massachusetts: 

Association  of  Principals  and  Teachers  of  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Schools:  President,  John  0. 

Thompson,  Fltchburg;  Miss  M.  H.  Bishop,  28  Windsor  St.,  Worcester. 
Harvard  Teachers'  Association:  William  B.  Snow,  English  High  School,  Boston;  Henry  W.  Holntfs, 

Harvard  University,  CarabridRo;  Cambridge.  March,  1919. 
High  School  Masters'  Club  of  M  is,-fcvchusetts:  Charles  T.  Woodbury,  Fltchburg;  John  W.  Hutchlns, 

High  School,  Maiden:  Boston,  March,  1919. 
Massachusetts  .Association  of  School  Superintendents:  Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  Haverhill;  Frank  C. 

Johnson,  Ayer;  probihly  Boston,  fall,  1918. 
Mass-K!husctts  Public  School  Janitors'  Association:  Charles  H.  Evers,  Worcester;  Wallace  C.  Tiltoo, 

New  Bedford;  Springfield,  July.  1919. 
Massachusetts  Schoolraasteri'  Club:  Payson  Smith,  State  House,  Boston;  Leonard  M.  Pation,  MiUon; 

Boston,  prob.ibly  October  19,  ifllH. 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association:  J.  F.  McDuffee,  Springfield; -B.  C.  Merry,  Noedham:  Boston, 

October,  1918. 
Mas.sachu setts  Teachers'  Federation:  Henry  H.  Harris,  Lowell;  Ernst  Makechnle,  >Scst  Somervillc; 

Cambridge.  October  19,  1918. 
Tufts  College  Teachers'  Association:  Charles  W.  Parmenter.  Cambridge;  Edwin  A.  Sliaw.  W«it 

SomervUle;  Tufts  College,  October,  1918. 
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IfiidilnD  Association  of  School  Superintendent)  and  School  Board  Members:  J.  W.  Sexton,  Lansing; 

HTC.  Daley,  131  Elmhurst  Ave.,  Detroit:  Ann  Arbor,  Spring,  1919. 
Ml^lgan  Home  Economics  Association:  Georgia  L.  wnite.  Bast  Lansing;  Alice  Ommer,  Battle 

Creek;  Detroit,  October  ao-November  1, 1918. 
Michigan  Industrial  Arts  and  Science  Association:  Albert  Holms,  Kalamatoo;  Walter  Wheater,  Kala- 
mazoo; Kalamasoo,  October,  1918. 
MidbJgan  Schoolmasters'  Club:  E.  O.  Marsh,  Jackson;  Louis  P.  Jocelyn,  545  South  Division  St.,  Ann 

Arbor;  Ann  Arbor,  March,  1919. 
Michigan  State  Federation  of  Teachers'  Clubs:  Edwin  L.  Miller,  Detroit;  Lila  M.  Fyan,  Northeastern 

High  School,  Detroit;  Detroit,  October  31-November  1, 1918. 
Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association:  H.  H.  Lowry,  Ionia;  John  P.  Everett,  903  West  South  St., 

Kalamaxoo;  Detroit,  October  31-November  1, 1918. 
Upper  Peninsula  Educational  Association:  H.  D.  Lee,  Haacock;  Gilbert  L.  Brown,  Marquette;  Maiw 

quette,  October  9-11, 1918. 
Mlimesota: 

Minnesota  Educational  Association:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Grand  Rapids;  W.  H.  Shephard,  North  High 

School.  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota  Educational  Association  of  School  Board  Members:  Mrs.  H.  Witherstine,  Rochester;  W.  J. 

Rashleigh,  Aurora;  St.  Paul  or  Minneapol».  1918. 
Minnesota  Home  Economics  Association:  Leila  Gerry,  2119  Russell  Ave.,  Minneapolis;  Lucy  E.  Von 

Rohr,  Hotel  Hastings,  Minneapolis. 
MinnesoU  Music  Teachers'  Association:  G.  H.  Falrclough,  802  Pittsburgh  Building,  St.  Paul;  John  A. 

Jaeger,  1648  Blair  St.,  St.  Paul;  June  24-2A,  1919. 
Scandinavian  Language  Teachers'  Association  of  Twin  Cities:  Victor  L.  Erickaon,  3328  ICth  Ave., 

South,  MinneapcmsTlnga  Bredesen,  307  West  15th  St.,  Minneapolis;  September  28, 1918. 
Miasisrippl:  • 

Mississippi  Classical  Association:  Ludle  Scott,  Yatoo  City:  Clara  Stokes,  Gloster;  Jackson,  April  Tt, 

1919. 
Mississippi  Teachers'  Association:  H.  B.  Heidelberg,  Clarksdale;  H.  L.  McCleskey,  HatUesburg; 

May,  1919. 
Mtoouri: 

Missouri  CoUc^  Union:  A.  Ross  ffill,  Columbia;  T.  Berry  Smith,  Fayette;  Columbia,  November 

5-«,  1918. 
Missouri  Negro  Teachers'  Association:  R.  H.  Cole,  4210  West  Belle  Place,  St.  Louis;  C.  G.  Williams, 

Boonvllle;  St.  Louis,  November  7-9. 1918. 
Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  English:  V.  C.  Coulter,  Warrensburg;  Dorothy  Kaucher,  Central  High 

School,  St.  Joseph;  St.  Louis,  November  8, 1918. 
Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  History  and  Government:  W.  8.  Harmon,  West  port  High  School, 

Kansas  aty;  J.  E.  Wrench,  1104  Hudson  Ave.,  Columbia;  St.  Louis,  November,  1918. 
Missouri  Bodety  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  Science:  O.  M.  Stewart,  Columbia;  B.  F.  Finkel, 

Springfield;  St.  Louis,  November  7-9. 1918. 
Missouri  State  Teachers^  Association:  Miss  T.  C.  Geeks,  Board  of  Education,  St.  Ix)uis;  E.  M.  Carter, 

Colombia;  St.  Louis,  November  7-9, 1918. 
Montana: 

Montana  State  Council  of  English  Teachers:  B.  E.  Millikin,  Butte;  E.  J.  Parkin,  Bozeman. 
Montana  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  E.  Monroe,  Dillon;  H.  H.  Swain,  Helena;  Helena,  November 

25-27, 1918. 
Nebraska: 

Nebraska  Hbtory  Teachers'  Association:  J.  G.  W.  Lewis,  Wayne;  Clark  E.  Perslnger,  Table  Rock; 

Omaha,  November  &-7, 1918. 
Nebraska  Heme  Biconomics  Association:  Mrs.  H.  G.  Gramlich,  Llncohi;  Maud  WRson,  University 

Farm,  Lincoln;  Lincoln,  January,  1919. 
Nebraska  Schoolmasters'  Club:  J.  F.  Beverldgc,  Omaha;  H.  E.  Bradford,  State  Farm  School,  Lincohi; 

Unooln,  October,  1918. 
Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association:  F.  M.  Gregg,  Peru;  H.  O.  Sutton,  Kearney;  Omaha,  December 

25-28,  1918. 
Nebraska  Woman's  Education  Association:  Etta  Smith,  6118  Florence  Blvd.,  Omaha;  Omaha,  Mar- 
garet Delpsch,  Comenins  School,  Omaha;  November,  1918. 

Nevada  State  Educational  Association:  B.  D.  Billinghurst,  Reno;  Maude  Frader,  GoldQeld;  Reno, 
December,  1918. 
New  Hampshire: 

New  Hampshire  Practical  Arts  Club:  L.  E.  Ryder,  Manchester;  Josephine  Emery,  Laconia;  with 
New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Naw  Hampshire  State  Kindergarten  Association:  Mabel  Currier,  Portsmouth;  Helen  Gibbs,  Concord; 
Concord,  October.  1918. 

New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Aseodation:  F.  V.  Landman,  Wolfeboro;  Inei  Vaughan,  Keene; 
Concord,  October  18, 1918. 
New  Jersey: 

AUiance  of  New  Jersey  Women  Teachers:  Elizabeth  A.  Allen,  70  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken;  Mrs.  Caro- 
line B.  Lowe,  171  Jefferson  St.,  Passaic.  ,  „ 

Assodation  of  INmchers  of  English  of  New  Jersey:  Charles  G.  Osgood,  Princeton;  L.  £.  French,  High 
School,  Atlantic  aty:  November  16,  1918.  .  .     ,  „         .  ^  , 

Council  of  EdMpation  of  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey:  Don  C.  Bliss,  Montclah*;  J.  Howard  Hulsart,  Dover, 
probably  Newark,  October  26-26,  1918.  ^ 

New  Jersey  Sdenoe  Teachers'  Association:  Earl  Eastman,  High  School,  Atlantic  aty;  Carl  J.  Hunkins, 
South  Side  High  School,  Newark;  probably  October,  1918. 

New  Jentv  State  Teachers'  Association:  Henry  M.  Cressman,  Egg  Harbor  aty;  H.  J.  Neal,  Phillips- 
burg;  Atlantic  aty,  December  26-28, 1918. 

Vocational  Arts  Association  of  New  Jersey:  Hugo  B.  Froehlich,  Newark;  James  B.  Gt^^ney,  Atlantio 

aty. 

New  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  Association  for  Sdenoe:  John  D.  Clark,  Albuquerque;  L.  A.  Higley,  State  Collegt;  Albu- 

quergue,  November  25-27, 1918. 
New  Ifexioo  Educational  Association:  Isabel  Lancaster  Eckles,  Silver  aty;  John  Milne,  Albuquerque; 
Albuquerque,  November  23-27, 1918. 
New  York: 

Agricultural  Teachers  and  Prlndpals'  Association:  H.  B.  Allen,  Westfleld;  Garland  K  Bricker, 

ByiacQse  University,  Syracuse;  Syracuse,  December  26-27, 1918. 
Associated  Academic  Piindpals:  Harry  W.  Rockwell,  Pclham  Manor;  Edward  P.  Smith,  North 
Tonawanda;  Syracuse,  December  26-28^  1918. 
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i£  C.  Davis,  AUrad;  Aqgustus  3.  DowaSng; 

:  OeoBB  R.  Covvj,  Katanah;  Om  V.  Lut- 

Sat ,  HoeflttBter;  EdwHi  B.  Rlcbardi,  Geniral 

L  B.  Shear,  PoachkeepBiB;  Oeofse  IC  Ebaen- 

Rd  Teacbora:  NatfaanleTO.  W«gt»  Roebaater; 
November  25-27, 1918. 

P.  Smith,  North  Tooawsnda:  Clarenea  L. 
bcr  aa,  1917. 

,  Jonas,  DeWItt  CUnton  Hl^h  School,  New 
bany,  November  26-27, 191S. 
)  S.  Hill.  815  Myrtle  Are.,  AJbtaxr*  Edith 
ember  25-27, 1918. 

i.  Carpenter,  Chevy  Chase,  D.  C;  Edward 
ber  2&-27, 1918. 
ster;  Richard  A.  Searing  North  Tonawanda; 

Norcn  i  aroiina: 

Modern  Language  Afisociation  of  North  Carolina:  Hinda  HUI,  State  Nonnal  CbOiBge,  Oreensboro; 

'    Annie  Beam,  Shelb;^;  Raleigh,  Novembra*  28,  1918. 

North  Carolina  Aosooiation  oX  City  Superintpudents:  Harry  Harrtfafe  Oiarlotte;  Hoy  Taykir,  Qreeo- 

\'ille;  Raleigh,  November,  1918. 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Geography  Teachers:  President,  Collier  Cobb,  Chapel  HSl. 
North  Carolina  Sunday  School  Association:  G.  T.  Stephenson,  Wfhston-Salem;  J.  Walter  Long, 

Greensboro;  Greensboro,  November,  1918. 
North  Carolina Teachars'  Asaemhly:  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  HiU;  E.  E.  Sams,  Rald^jh. 
North  Dakota: 

City  Superintendents'  Association  of  North  Dakota:  P.  S.  Berg,  Dickinson;  Nelson  Sanvain,  DcxOm 

Lake ;  Minot,  November  4-5, 1918.  « 

North  Dakota  Association  of  English  Teachers:  Julia  McDonough.  Mtnot;  Hlida  Taylor,  Jamestown; 

Minot.  October,  1918.  with  the  North  Dakota  Educational  Association. 
North  DakoU  Council  of  Geography  Teachers:  Jesse  E.  Swftier,  VaEey  City;  Buldah  L.  Winsted, 

SUte  Normal  School.  Minot;  Minot,  November.  1918. 
North  Dakota  Educational  Association:  R.  M.  Blaok»  Ellendale:  W.  E.  Pkrsons,  Bismarck:  Minot, 

November  6-8, 1918. 
Ohio: 

Association  of  Ohio  Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  Sdenoe:  J.  D.  Boldt,  Dajton;  R.  M.  Baatty,  High 

School,  Newark;  Columbus,  April,  1919. 
Conference  of  Ohio  CoUaffs  PresidenU  and  Deans:  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  Akron;  Mary  Z  Pftrk,  BUdalberg 

University,  Tiffin. 
Ohio  A<s;odation  of  English  Teachers:  C.  E.  Thomas,  1924  Delaware  Avenue,  Norwood;  Ethel  M. 

Parmenter,  East  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland;  Columbos,  Christmas  holidays^  1918. 
Ohio  College  Association:  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  Denison  University,  GranvfDa;  T.  B.  Bixch,  Wittenberg 

College,  Springncld;  Columbus,  AprU  18-19,  1919. 
Ohio  History  Teachers'  Association:  Kenneth  S.  Latourette,  Granville;  Carl  Wlttka,  Ohio  State 

Univeraity,  Columbus. 
Ohio  Home  Economics  Teachers'  Association:  Mary  Parker,  Cleveland;  Miary  Toadi,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, Athens;  Columbus,  November,  1918. 
Ohio  industrial  Arts  Teachers'  Association:    J.  W.  Moyer,  Sandusky:  Boy  JenklDa,  Wapakoneta; 

Cohmibus,  Deeember  25, 1918-January  1,  in9. 
Ohio  School  Improvement  Federation:  F.  A.  Derthiok,  Mantua;  W.  N.  Beetham,  WaUsbmc,  W.  Va.; 

Columbus,  Christmas  holidays,  1918. 
Ohio  Society  of  College  and  Univ«rsity  Teachers  of  Education:  Edward  A.  MfUer,  Obotin  College, 

Oberlin;  Arthur  R.  Mead,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware;  Columbus,  Easter,  1919. 
Ohio  State  Association  of  School  Board  Members:  R.  G.  Xngleson,  Avon  Lake;  w.  J.  Ejiii^t,  Urbana; 

Coliunbus,  February,  1919. 
Ohio  Statje  Teachers'  Association:  A.  C.  Eldredge, Cleveland;  F.  E.  Reynolds,  Wapakoneta;  Colnmbiis, 

December  26-28, 1918. 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  CooncU  of  Tfaehers  of  English:  F.  C.  Oakea,  Edmond;  NeUia  J.  McFfRon,  Ardmore; 

Oklahoma  City,  November  28, 1918. 
Oklahoma  Educational  Association:  B.  F.  Nihart,  Oklahoma  City;  Mary  D.  Condiy  Oklahoma  City; 

Oklalioma  City,  November  28-30,  1918. 
Oklahoma  History  Teachers'  Association:  £.  E.  Dale,  Norman;  C.W.  Turner,  Oklahoma  City;  Okla- 
homa Citv,  November  27-30,  1918. 
Oklahoma  Home  Economics  Association:  Miss  Kimball,  Tulsa;  Harriet  Hopkins,  Norman;  Okla- 
homa City,  November  29-410, 1918. 
Oregon: 

<^rQgon  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Mary  H.  Perkins,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene;  Rosa  B. 

Parrott,  Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth;  Portland,  December  27-28,  1918. 
Or^'fron  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers'  Association:  F.  L.  GrifDn,  Portland;  E.  L.  Ree.cl, 


rnivirsity  of  Oregon.  Eugene;  Portland,  December  26-28,  1918. 
)r<»Kon  State  Teachers' Association:  H.  D.  Sheldon,  Eu  '^ 


()r<>Ron  State  Teachers'  Association:  H.  D.  Sheldon,  Eugene;  £.  D.  Ressler,  Corvallis;  Portlanii, 

l);C'mber  30,  1918-January  1,  1919. 
Pe»nn<\  Ivaaia: 

\  ^^o(  iution  of  School  Board  Secretarios  of  Pennsylvania:  W.  T.  Norton,  MoKeesport;  C  M.  Piper, 

Mu«>ua;  Uarrisburg,  February  5, 1919. 
INnii,s\lvania  Schoolmasters'  Club:  II.  W.  Golden,  Pittsburgh;  Charles  W.  Shaffer,  Wllmeru in.:: 

l'it»sl)iirgh. 
Ppnnsvlvania  State  Educational  Association:  8.  E.  Weber,  Scranton;  J.  P.  McCaskay,  Laucasttr, 

IhuTisbiurn,  December  29,  1918-January  1,  1919. 
Peniisylvarua  State  School  Directors'  Asi^^ociation:  W.  O.  Davis.  McKeesport:  D.  D.  Hammelbao^, 

121-123  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg;  Harrisburg,  February  6-7,  l6l9. 
Public   Education  and  Child   Labor  Association  of  Pennsylvania.  1015  Withersroon   Building. 

Philadelphia:  Franklin  N.  Bxvwec;  B.  M.  Watson. 
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Sliodi  Idsnd: 

BIni*  iriaad  Histafy  Tuthnfii'  Aawctottoir  J«bn  C.  Sftdftr  PiOTkfaBifl«t  A.  Howwd  WllUuiiaon, 

5  Judlans  St.,  Rumford;  Providence,  probabry  October  19, 1918. 
Shods  felsoEd  lostttnte^  Instcmtioii:  >aim  L.  Alfer,  PiwridmMi  M.  DaidttCMnli^  7i  Beaolort  St., 
Providence;  Spring,  1919. 
SQiitii<S.mrifn&: 

Assoctetion  of  CoOeges  of  South  Carolina:  H.  N.  Shyder,  Wofford  CoHegfty  ■partanbqrg;  L.  T.  Bftker, 

UniveiBity  o£  Sauttt  CaroHnayCotumbia;  Cdlumbi%  Mai«^  1019i 
South  Carolina  Association  of  Elementary  Schools:  Lottis  OInay,  ChaiieatDa;  Iftak  Jfiha.  Bugcavey 

South  Carolina  Borne  Econofflica  AaaorJatloo:  Maiy  B.  UoGowan,  Cammeicial  Chib^  Kaahville, 

Teon,;  Leis  G.  Erwtn,  Spaitanbiug. 
Smith  Carolina  School  Improvement  Association:  Ifaddeiae  Spigenec,  Cohunhiaf  Mary  Eva  Hite, 

Bftteabarr.  Oohimt^  pcoiiabty  Apra  l&t  1919. 
Sou'h  Carolina  State  Colored  Teachers'  Assodation:  R.  S.  WilUBaon,  Orangeburg;  I.  M.  A.  Myers, 

Mimning;  OmnffdMirg,  July,  1919. 
South  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  F.  KJnard,  Rock  ffifl;  R.  C.  BurtSv  Roek  HUl;  March, 

1919. 
South  Dakota:     .  • 

South  Dakota  Commercial  Teachers'  Association:  P.  A.  Cooley,  Mitchell;  Etha  Bumham,  Aberdeen; 

Mitchell,  Novamber  25-^,  19U. 
South  Dakota  Educational  Association:  Hany  M.  Gage,  Huron;  A.  H.  Seymour,  Aberdeen;  Mitchell, 

November  25-27, 1918. 
South  Dakota  History  Teacher's  Assodation:  Brase  McVay,  De  Smet;  Edwin  Ott,  812  Sooth  Prairie 

Ave.,  Sioux  Falls;  Mitchell,  November  27-29, 1918. 
TeoB'-SBae: 

Tennessee  GUstory  Teachers'  Associatkn:  A.  Max  Souby,  MarfTeeaboco;  Mabel  Jones,  1713  HaVes  St., 

NaalkviUa. 
Tenncaaee  Stata  PuhUe  School  Officers'  AssociatJaD:  J.  M.  Hatfield,  CookeviEe;  Claiido  J.  Bell,  Nash- 
ville; NaahviUe,  Januarr  14-ld,  19tK 
TauueaMe-  Stata  'Teoeherr  Aaaoelatian:  B.  L.  lonaa,.  MurfMcaboro;  Perry  L.  Hamed,  ClacksvlUe. 
Texas: 

CcnfeceBee  for  Bdueatianin  Texas:  Pterident,  Pat  M.  Ntf,  Waco;  Ft  Worth,  Novraibec,  101». 
Home  Economics  Association  of  Texas:  Grace  Berry  Smith,  San  Marcos;  Miss  Palmer  R.  Ellsbeny, 

DaOaa;  DaUas,  Novunber,  1918. 
Texas  StaU  Teachers'  Association:  W.  B.  Biuell,  College  Station;  R.  T.  Ellis,  2988  Lipscomb  St.. 

Fort  Worth;  Birilas,  Novendwr  28-30, 1M8. 
Texas  State  Teackers'  As80ttiatk)n  (colored):  C.  F.  Can,  Palestine;  T.  K.  Priee^  Mexia;  Palestine. 

November  28-30, 1918. 
Utah: 

Utah  Educational  Association:  John  A.  Widtaoe,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  I^te  City;  J.  Chailen 

Smith,  968  Laka  St.,  Salt  Lake  aty;  Salt  Lake  City,  January  1-3, 1919. 
Utah  Home  Economics  Association:  Alice  Ravenhiil,  Logan;  Hortense  White,  Logan;  Salt  Lake  ( ity. 
y«moiit: 

Vermont  Schoolmasters'  dnb:  President,  S.  C.  HutchinsiHi,  HbntpeUer. 

Veauot  »at»  Teaehsar  Assodatinn:  MiKgaret  Eelley,  Derby;  Florenea  WeUman,  Brattloboro; 

Mootpeller,  November  5-8, 1918. 
Vermcnt  Woman  Teachers'  Cfaib:  Elizabeth  Isham,  Burttngtoo;  Ella  Ferrin,  Castleton;  Monl^lier, 

October,  1918. 
Vbglnia: 

Association  of  Virginia  Colleges:  J.  A.  Morohead,  Salem;  Charles  O.  Maphis,  University;  RlrhmoTitl, 

February,  1919. 
Cooperative  Edtieattoot  Assoeiatloa  of  Virginia:  Mrs.  B.  B.  Manford,  503  Hast  Grace  St.,  Richmond: 

J.  H.  Montgomery,  Davis  Building,  Richmond;  Richmond,  November,  1918. 
Publle  achoHri  ThisCeit  AssoeiatioQ  0?  VirgiofaK  F.  T.  Brig^  Portamoath;  M.  F.  MeGahec,  KeysMite; 

Richmond,  November,  1918. 
State  Edacatianal  Conference:  J.  A.  C.  Hurt,  Wytheville;  H.  S.  BookB,  Roanoke;  Rattford,  March,  1919. 
Virgil^  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  for  Girls:  Mrs.  May  Wlltts,  Chatham;  Mary  3.  Gammon, 

1110  Cspttol  St^  Richmond;  Richmond. 
Virginia  English  Teachers'  Association:  R.  E.  Blackwell,  Ashland;  James  M.  Gialngar,  Stata  Normal 

Sehooty  Farmvine;  Riohmond.  November  28-30, 1918. 
Virginia  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education:  J.  P.  McConneU,  East  Radford;  R.  T.  Kerlin,  Lexington; 

Riohmand,  November  27-28, 1918. 
Virginia  State  Primary  Teachers'  Association:  Blanche  Bulifant,  East  Radford;  Julia  Ingles,  Radlord; 

Richmcodr  about  November  30. 19ia 
Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  A.  C  Chandler,  Richmond;  W.  C.  Blakey,  Richmond;  Rich- 
mond, Thanksgiving  waek,  1818. 
WsBiUngton: 

Puget  Sound  Enelish  Masters'  Club:  G.  W.  Saunderson,  Llncohi  High  School,  Seattle;  E.  H.  Butler, 

WashAogtoo  School,  Tacoma;  probably  Tacoma,  November.  1918. 
Puget  Sound  Schoobnasters' Club:  W.Q.  Osbom,  Tacoma;  Frank  Parrar,  6726  2«h  Ave.,  N.  W., 

Seattle;  Tacoma,  probably  November  U,  1918. 
Washington  Educational  Association:  Almina  George,  Seattle;  O.  C.  Whitney,  819  North  Adams  St., 

Tacoma. 
Washington  ^ate  Home  Economics  Association:  Anna  Post,  Tacoma;  Agnes  Alim,  Tacoma. 
Wert  Virginia: 

Vocational  Teaehen^  Association  of  West  Virginia:  W.  O.  Carpenter,  Wheeling;  W.  W.  Kaytor,  Wheel- 
ing; Wheeling,  November  27-30,  1918. 
Wert  Virginia  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Walter  Barnes,  FairmoHt;  Mary  M.  Atkeaon,  Morgan- 
town;  October,  1918. 
West  Virginia  Education  Association:  Waitman  Barbe,  Morgantown;  H.  W.  McDowsli,  MoundsvQle; 

Wheellne,  November  27-29,  1918. 
West  Vlrfpnla  History  Teachers'   Association:  J.  H.    Thornton,  Charleston:    Dora  L.  Newman, 

Fairmont;  Wheeling,  Thanks^ ving  week,  1918. 
West  VfrgiDla  Home  Eoonomics  and  Manual  Arts  Association:  Rachel  H.  C«lw«n,  West  Virginia 

Universtty.  Morgantown:  Nellie  Woods,  Sht»pherd  rolle-^e,  Sh^pherdstown. 
West  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association:  A.  W.  Curtis,  lostituto;  C.  Ruth  Campbell,  Inatitute; 

&mtingtQo»  Navember  28-29, 1918. 
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Wisconsin: 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Education  Association:  John  James,  Madison;  Warren  W.  Clark,  River  Falli; 
Madison. 

srs:  I.  N.  Warner,  Platteville;  Walter  W.  Hart,  Uni- 

Lnguago  Teachers:  Barry  Cerf,  Madison;  J.  D.  Delhi* 

irectors:  E.  E.  Ounn,  Jr.,  Green  Bay;  A.  R.  Qrabani* 

am  n.  Chocver,  Milwaukee  Normal  School,  MUwaukee; 

,  Milwaukee;  Milwaukee,  November  7-8,  191%. 

les  U.  MlUs,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  F:IU 

»r  Wittlch,  La  Crosse;  Robert  Nohr,  La  Crosse  Normal 
-9,  1918. 

Principals'  Association:  P.  J.  Zimmers,  Manitowoe; 
t-5,  1918. . 
r,  Oshkosh;  M.  A.  Bussewitz,  4Z5  Kenwood  Boulevard, 

1  E.  Biuvh,  Kemm<»rer;  Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Wales,  Ther- 
ek,  1918. 

8.  Citf. 

Assofiationof  Women  Principals  of  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City:  Jessie  B.  Colburn,  8  West  103d  St.; 
Loretto  M.  Rochester,  845  Lexington  Ave.;  September  30,  1918. 

Boston  Principals'  Association:  Charles  W.  Parmenter,  Cambridge;  Joshua  Q.  Litchfield,  Brookllne.' 

Boston  Teachers'  Club:  Cora  E.  Blgelow,36  Hancock  St.;  Caroline  E.  Nutter,  125  I>exington  St., East  Dostum. 

Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association:  Isabelle  A.  Ennis,  Public  School  27;  Mary  E.  Hamilton,  Public  School  27. 

Chicago  Principals'  Club:  Chester  C.  Dodge,  5  South  Wabash  Ave.;  James  E.  McDade,  6  South  Wabash 
Ave.;  September  21,  1918. 

Chicago  Teachers'  Federation:  Idti  L.  M.  Fursman,  44G5  North  KHdare  Ave.;  Frances  K.  Harden,  1543 
Sherwin  Ave.;  September  14, 1918. 

Cincinnati  Schoolmasters'  Club:  Walter  Peoples,  4fi31  Glenshade  Ave.;  M.  R.  McElroy,  6100  Prentice  St.; 
September  14, 191S. 

Denver  Teachers'  Club:  Alwyn  C.  Smith,  1130  York  St.;  Edith  Weymouth,  Hotel  West. 

Detroit  Teachers'  Association:  Rachel  McKinney,  138  Stanton  Ave.;  Alice  v.  Guysl,  60  Broadway:  Sep- 
tember 30. 1918. 

Educal tonal  Society  of  Baltimore:  Edward  F.  Buchncr,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Andrew  J.  Kmg, 
Baltimore  City  College;  October  9, 1918. 

Elementary  Teachers'  Association  (Baltimore):  Laura  W.  Manister,  600  18th  St.;  Nellie  H.  CromwelL 
4.30  North  Carey  St.;  October  7, 1918. 

Federation  of  Teachers'  Associations  of  the  City  of  Now  York:  John  W.  Rafferty,  1492  Pacific  St.,  Brook- 
lyn; Olive  M.  Jones,  Pubhc  School  120. 

High  School  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York  City:  Clyde  Jefford,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn;  Ber- 
tha R.  Courtney,  Long  Island  ( ity. 

Interborough  Association  of  Women  Teachers  (New  York  City):  Grace  C.  Strachan-Forsytho,  1710  Ave- 
nue I,  Brooklyn;  Lillian  I.  Powers.  56  Macon  *t.,  Brooklvn:  October  1918. 

Los  Angeles  City  Teachers' Club:  Wilhclmina  Van  de  Goorberg,  202  Trinity  BIdg.;  Zoc  McClure,  41)87 
Lynn  St. 

Los  Angeles  High  School  Teachers'  Association:  C.  A.  Wheeler;  A.  E.  Couch. 

Louisville  (Ky.;  Educational  Association:  E.  P.  Chapin,  Boys'  High  School;  Elise  Wcibel,  Emerson 
School. 

New  Haven  Teachers'  League:  Carolyn  Merchant,  145  Lenox  St.;  Helen  !>.  Gilbert,  West  Haven;  Sep- 
tember 23.  1918. 

New  York  Academy  of  Public  Education:  William  L.  Feller,  Girls'  High  School,  Brookl>Ti;  Samuel  B. 
Heekman.  College  of  the  (?ity  of  New  York;  November,  1918. 

New  York  dty  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Dudley  H.  Miles,  Evan  ier  Childs  High  School;  William 
P.  Wharton,  High  School  of  Commerce. 

New  York  Montessori  Association:  Raymond  P.  Holdcn,  323  Riverside  Drive;  Ralph  Albertson,  16 
Horatio  St. 

New  York  Schoolmasters'  Hub:  Edward  W.  Stitt,  500  Park  Ave.;  Mattliew  D.  Quinn,  101  East  9ad  St.; 
October  12, 1918. 

New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education:  William  E.  Grady,  Brooklyn;  J.  CarletoD 
Bell,  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn. 

Oakland  Teachers'  Association:  Philip  M.  Fisher,  431  Orange  St.;  Lulu  A.  Shelton,  549  62d  St. 

Philadelphia  Teachers'  Association:  J.  Eugene  Baker,  13th  and  Spring  Ganlcn  St.;  Emily  M.  Hensliaw, 
2321  Wharton  St.;  September  16,  1918. 

Pittsburgh  Teachers'  Association:  Clara  F.  McMillen,  347  South  Atlantic  Ave.;  Ida  Ocaley,  721  Whitney 
Ave.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.;  September  10, 1918. 

Portlanl  (Oreg.)  Grade  Teachers'  Association:  Harriet  Thayer,  201  14th  St.;  Louise  Kelly,  733  Washing- 
ton St.;  September  19. 1918. 

Pubhc  Education  Association  of  Buffalo:  Henry  0.  Breed.  Jr.,  Ill  Swan  St.;Wllliam  P.  Haines.  White  Bldg. 

Public  Education  Association  of  Chicago:  Allen  B.  Pon.i,  64  East  Van  Buren  St.;  Glen  Edwards,  5186 
Blufkstone  Ave.;  May,  1919. 

Public  Education  Association  of  Philadel;>hla:  Frankhn  N.  Brewer,  The  Wanamaker  Store;  Jane  R. 
Harper,  acting,  1015  Witherspoon  Buildmg. 

Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York:  Charles  P.  How  land,  8  West  40th  St.;  Howard 
W.  Nud**,  8  West  40th  St. 

Public  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Baltimore:  Hiarles  J.  Koch,  Madison  and  Lafayette  Ave.;  Minnie 
Daughcrty,  637  West  North  Ave.;  October  14,  1918. 

Public  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Providence,  R.  I.:  Frank  A.  Spratt,  276  Washington  Ave.;  Mary 
('.  Dunn.  127  Vinton  St. 

Richmond  Teachers'  League:  Bessie  P.  Taylor:  W.  H.  Magee.  714  Noble  Ave.;  October  25, 1918. 

San  Francisco  Grade  Teasers'  Association:  Edna  Cotrel,  3240  Clay  St.;  Kathryn  Cooney,  1350  Washing- 
ton St.,  December,  1918. 
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•  Cofmcn  (New  Yotk  aty):  Wimam  J.  MeAoUife,  2883  Briggi  Are.;  Agnes  M.  IbntuOl,  541 

Eastern  Parkway.  Brooklyn;  September  20, 1918. 
Utksa  (New  York)  Teadbeis'  Assodation:  Bessie  J.  RendeU,  1517  Bunaet  Ave.;  LatDa  J.  Thomas,  421 

Court  St.;  September.  1918. 

XXXIX.—Lbarnbd  and  Civic  Obqanizations. 

The  following  list  showe,  first,  the  name  of  the  organisation;  second,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  addreas  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the 
place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters:  William  D.  Howells,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.N.  Y.;  Robert 

U  Johnson,  347  Miidison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  30, 1918. 
American  Academy  of  Medicine:  J.  E.  Tuckerman,  733  Osborne  Building,  Clevelaiid,  Ohio;  Thomas 

Wxay  Qrayson,  53  North  Fourth  St.,  Easton,  Pa.;  AtlanUc  City,  N.  J.,  Juno  9-10, 1919. 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science:  Leo  S.  Rowe,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadel* 

phia,  Pa.;  J.  P?Lichtenberger,  4024  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  April,  1919. 
Amari^tn  Association  for  Labor  Legislation:  Samuel  McCune  Lmdsay.  Columbia  university.  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  John  B.  Andrews.  131  East  23d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  36-38, 1918. 
American  Association  for  tne  Advancement  of  Science:  John. Merle  Coulter,  University  of  C3iloaco,  C  hi- 

cago.  111.;  L.  O.  Howard,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  Baltimore,  Md.,  December 

27-31,  1918. 
Anwnff>^n  Assodation  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality:  Mrs  William  L.  Putnam,  4S 

Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass.;  Gertrude  B  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  AsbeviUs,  N.  a. 

November  U-14,  1018. 
American  Association  of  Museums:  Vice-president,  W.  P.  Wilson.  Commercial  Museum,  PliUadelphia, 

Pa.;  Harold  L.  Madison,  Park  Museum,  Providence,  R.  I.;  about  May  30, 1919. 
Ain^c»n  Qiemioal  Society:  William  H.  Nichote.  25  Broad  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Cbarlss  L.  ParsoDSL 

Box  605,  Washington,  D.  C:  Cleveland.  Ohio,  September  10-13, 1918, 
kmtmii^n  Uvlo  Aasociation:  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  E.  E.  Marshall,  acting.  914  Union 

Trust  Bulkling,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Economic  Assodation:  Irving  Fisher,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  AUyn  A.  Young,  Cornell  University. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  28-31, 191*. 
Am<w^wm  Forestry  Association:  Charles  L.  Pack,  Lakewood,  N.  J.;  Perdval  8.  Ridadale,  1410  H  St.. 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
American  Oenetic  Association:  David  Fairchild,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agri- 

cQlture,  Washington,  D.  C;  George  M.  Rommel,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  s.  Department  of 

Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Geographical  Sodety:  John  Greenough,  Broadway  and  156th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Isaiah 

Bowman,  Broadway  and  156th  St,,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York.  N.  Y..  November  21, 191a. 
American  £Ustorical  Assodation:  William  R.  Thayer,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  W.  Q.  Leland,  1140  Woodward 

Building.  Washington,  D.  C^i  Cleveland,  Ohio,  probably  December  30-31, 1918. 
American  Institute  of  Social  Service:  Momay  Williams,  Englewood,  N.  J.;  Rudolph  M.  Binder,  New 

York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y^  New  Yorlf.  N.  Y.,  October  15. 1918. 
American  library  Association:  W.  W.  Bishop,  University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  Mleh.;  QMrge  B. 

Utley,  78  East  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
kmt^nkn  Mathematical  Society:  L.  E.  DickM>n,  5535  University  Ave.,  Chicsgo,  HL;  F.  N.  Cole,  Cohunbia 

University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hanover,  N.  H.,  September  4-«,  1918. 
American  Medical  Association:  Arthur  D.  Bevan,  122  South  Micnigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  lU.;  Akxander  R. 

Craig, 636  North  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111.;  Atlantic  aty,  N.  J.^probably  June,  19i9. 
American  Philological  Assodation:  Frank  F.  Abbott,  Princeton  university,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  ClareDoe 

C.  Bill,  Western  Reserve  University.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  New  York.  N.  Y..  Deoember  36-38, 191«. 
American  PhilosophiGal  Assodation:  Msry  W.  Calkins,  WeUesley  College,  Mass.;  H.  O.  Ovei street.  College 

of  the  aty  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  December,  1918. 
American  Philosophlral  Society:  William  B.  Scott,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  I.  Minis  Hays,  104  South  6th  St., 

Philadelrfiia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April,  1919. 
American  Political  Sdenoe  Association:  Heiu-y  J.  Ford,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Chester 

Lloyd  Jones,  University  of  Wisconsin,  MadLson,  Wis.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  36-38, 1918. 


i  Ptycbofogical  Assodation:  J.  W.  Balrd,  Worcester,  Mass.;  H.  8.  Langfeld,  Harvard  University^ 

Cambridf^,  Mass. 
American  Public  Health  Assodation:  Charles  J.  HasUngs,  Munidpal  Buildizig,  Toronto,  Osnada;  A.  W. 

Hedrick,  136  Massachusetts  Ave..  Boston,  Mass^  Chicago,  HI.,  October  14-lf  191S. 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association:  William  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Donald  R.  Hookir,  Roland 

Park,  Md.;  probably  Washington,  D.  C,  October.  1918. 
American  Social  Sdenoe  Association:  George  G.  Battle.  37  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Jamsi  B.  Townsend, 

16  East  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.j  New  York,  N,  Y.,  January  19, 1919. 
American  Society  for  Thrift:  8.  W.  Straus,  150  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Henry  R.  DantoL  230  West 

43d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
American  Sodological  Society:  Qiarles  H.  Cooley,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.;  Soott  E.  W. 

Bedford,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  Richmon(L  Va.,  Decern oer  37-28;  1918. 
American  Statistical  Association:  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  15  North  Washington  Square,  New  York.  N.  Y.; 

Robert  £.  Qiaddock,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  ClevelandL  Ohio,  December,  1918. 
Association  of  American  Geographers:  Nevin  M.  Fenneman,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Qndnnati,  Ohio; 

O.  L.  Fassig.  Baltimore,  Md.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Deoember  30-31, 1918. 
Botanical  Sodety  of  America:  William  Trelease,  Univ^idty  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  HI.;  J.  R.  Sdiramm, 

ComeU  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Baltimore,  Md..  December  27-31. 1918. 
Child  ConservationXeague  of  America:  Wlnfleld  S.  Hall,  Berwyn,  111.;  Mrs.  Mlnnette  C.  Hair,  Woman's 

Temple,  Chicago,  HI.:  Chicago JOl..  March  13, 1919. 
Geotoglcai  Society  of  America:  whitman  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C;  Edmund  Otis  Hovey,  American 

Mnseom  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y?,  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  27-^.  1918. 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Sodety:  Allted  Jaretzki,  174  2d  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Cyrus  L. 

Sulsberger,  174  2d  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February,  1919. 
MathemaQcal  Assodation  of  America:  E.  V.  Huntington,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  W.  D. 

Osims,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Hanover,  N.  H.,  September  6-7, 1918. 
Modem  Language  Assodation  of  America:  Edward  C.  Armstrong,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.; 

William  G.  Howard,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Poughkeepde,  N.  Y.,  December  36-28» 

1918. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences:  Charlee  D.  Walcott,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  Arthur 

L.  Day,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  Baltimore,  Md.,  November,  191& 
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National  Aflrleoltaral  Sodotv:  Howard  R.  Smith,  Chioago,  ID.;  Bobvt  Soorllle,  3  Wot  4ldi  0C..  Ifaw 
York,  nTy.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  April.  1919.        •       "^  •       •  »         rm,mmti^.,  i^ww 

National  Board  for  HIstorloal  Serrioe:  SemitaiT,  Waldo  O.  Lalaiid,  lia  Woadwvd  BnUdinc  WmUue- 
ton,  D.  C.  " 

NaUonal  Gfrlc  Fadflratlon:  V.  Bvarit  Macy,  88  Broad  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y.;  D.  L.  OoMa.  Amackan  Tnvt 
Bonding,  Qeveland,  Ohio. 

woH^.i  n^t..^^^  ^k  o.wj-1  w^ir.  Tr.li-  T  «♦!,-««  iir..Ki,^^rtoii,  D  Q.  ^nBaiB  T.  ChMa,  tU  Plymoiith 

laven,  Oonn.;  7.  W.  Baateon,  •  Baacon  Bt., 

N.  Y.:  Melvil  Daway:  Gharlaa  Daxtar  AUhl 
^  Mass.;  Haviland  H.  Lund.  Hotel  AltMrt, 

on.  D.  C;  O.  P.  Aoatln,  Habbafd  Mamorial 
,  1919. 

,  60  East  66th  St.,New  York,  N.  Y.;  AAler 
York,  N.  Y.,  NoTwnbar  or  Daeamber, »!«. 
niyeraitj  of  Pennsylrania,  PhfladalpblA,  Pa.; 
ahia.  Pa.;  New  York.  N.  Y.,  January  17, 1919. 
H.,  Now  York,  N.  Y.;  Clinton  R.  Wowlniir, 

It.,  Now  York,  N.  Y.;  Franklin  Remington, 

Moore,  367  Wert  7M  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y.: 

k,  N.  Y.,  Febmary  14, 1919. 

I  Osbom,  Ohio  State  UniTerBlty.  Oohnnboa. 

C,  November  10-12, 191S. 

>uisville,  Ky.;  Qarenoe  J.  Owena,  Soatfaem 

on,  Hiss.;  J.  E.  MoCoUoch.  MoLacbkn  BaDd- 


XL. — State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  officers  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  Rational  oigamzation) 
are:  President,  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  1101  West  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal.; 
secretary,  Mrs.  W.  I.  McFarland,  Warner,  S.  Dak.;  manager  bureau  of  inlocmAtion, 
Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


Name. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Galifomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

I>istrict  of  Colom- 
bia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

nUnois 

In<liana 

lo^a 

Kan5<as 

Kentucky 

Loui-siana 

Maino 

Maryland 

Massiichusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Presidejit. 


Mrs.  James  R.  Hagan,  200  St. 

Louis  St.,  Mobile. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Guild,  Phoenix 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Gibson,  College  and 

ronservatory.  Little  Rock. 
Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Cable,  1906  W. 

42d  PI.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Adam  Weiss,  DelNorta.... 

Mrs.  James  R.  Mason,  62  Atwa- 

tcsr  Ave.,  Derby. 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Warner,  2101  Grant 

Ave.,  Wilmington. 
Mrs.  Court  F.  Wood,  311  E.  Cap- 
itol St.,  Washington. 
Mrs.  Edgar  Lewis,  Fort  Pieroa.. 
Mrs.  Nelhe  Peters  Black,  519 

Spring  St.,  Atlanta. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Sweeley.  32$8th  Ave., 

North  Twin  FiOls. 
Miss  Jessie  I.  Spafford,  401  E. 

State  St.,  Rockford. 
Mrs.  John  Edward  Moore,  902 

W.  Mulberry  St^Kokomo. 
Mrs.    John   W.    Watxek,    1407 

Brady  St.,  Davenport. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Garvey,  515  Buchan- 
an St..  Topelca. 
Mrs.  Lafon  Riker,  Harrodsburg. . 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Storm,  Morgan  City.. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  L.  White,  Presque 

Isle. 
Mrs.  Francis  Sanderson,  Wal- 

brook. 
Mrs.    Herbert  J.    Gumey,   188 

Warren  Ave.,  Wollaston. 

Mrs.    Albert    E.    Bulson,    1004 
Francis  St.,  Jackson. 

Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Allen,  Rochester. . . 


Mrs.W.  C.  Fnttar,  Dothan. 


Miss  Anno  Momfoid,  623 
Prospect  Ave.,  Pasa- 
dena 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Bruce,  Sterling . 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Card,  115  Edna 

Ave^  Bridgeport. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Douglass,  1905 

Monroe  St^  Wilmington. 
Mrs.  Jason  Waterman,  1807 

Third  St.,  NE. 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Brooksville. 
Mrs.  Price  Gilbert,  37  E. 

14th  St.,  AtlanU. 


Mrs.  W.  R.  Hunter,  Ea»- 

kakee. 
Mrs.  Emogene  Taft-Sesh, 

Munde. 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Faville,  1119 

6th    Ave.  North,  Fort 

Dodw. 
Miss  N.  Herren,  410  To- 

peka  Ave.,  Topeka. 
Mrs.  John  Lafon,  Harroda- 

burg. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Reed,  Morgan 

aty. 
Mrs.  Idella  Cross,  Presqua 

Isle. 
Mrs.  Albert  P.  Gove,  Cedl 

Apartment,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Ames  L.  Dodger.  265 

Franklin   St.,    Mefame 

Highlands. 
Mrs.  < ".  L.  Thompson,  101 

Houston  Ave.,  Muske- 
gon. 
Mrs.  Austin  A.  Kennedy, 

Rochester. 


Huntsvllle,  Nov.,  1919 

San  Dle»,  May  It,  14, 
15, 1W9.  ^ 

Pnebk),    Sept.    »-28, 

1918. 
XTnknowB,  Oct.,  1918. 

May,  1919. 

Washington,  Oct.  28, 

Daytona,  Nov.  12, 191& 
Cohimbua,  Nov.  12. 18, 
14, 1918. 

Unknown,  May,  1919. 
I,  Oct.  22- 


25,  1918. 
Ames,  8d  week  of  May, 
1919. 

April  or  May,  1919. 

Next  spring. 

New  Orleaas,  Nov.  14, 

1018. 
Not  daddad. 

BaltlmoTi,  April,  1919. 

Mariboro,  Not.,  19U. 


Battle  C^raek,  Oct,  15- 
17,19ia 

Winona,  Sept  24,  26, 
26.1ttUw 
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NaoM. 


Piesideiit. 


Secretary. 


MMting. 


Ifiasladppl 

ICissoaii 

Montana 

t^ebnska 

Kerada 

Kew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

KewMexioo.... 
New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  DakoU.. 

Ohio 

OUahoiM 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  laiaBd.... 

Sooth  Carolina. 

Booth  Dakoto... 

Tennoaaea 

Texas , 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin , 

Wyoming 


ICrs.  B.  F.  Saunders,  Swan  Lake. 
ICrs.  George  A.  Still,  Kirksville.. 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Perbam,  Olendive... 

Mrs.  Addison  £.  Sheldon,  Lin- 
coln. 

Mrs.  Pearls  Buckner  EUis,  116 
N.  Carson  St.,  Carson  aty. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Uarriman,  778  Main 
St.,  Laconia. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Sohermerhom,  11 
Halsted  PI.,  East  Oronqe. 

Mrs.  (\  B.  Mason,  RosweU 

Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Hewett,  Carthage.. 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Johnson,  109 

N.  Boylan  Are.,  Raleigh. 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Vlck,  Cayalier 


Mrs.  Prentice  £.  Rood,  738  Grove 
PI,  Toledo. 

Mrs.  £.  B.  Lawson,  Nowata. . . . 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Castner,  Hood 

River. 
Mrs.   Ronald  P.   Gleason,  M7 

Clay  Ave.,  Scranton. 
Mrs.  Howard  W.  Famum,  Che- 

paohet. 

Mrs.  Le  Boy  Springs,  Lancaster. 
Mrs.  Cart  Gunderson,  Vermilion. 

Mrs.  Alex.  Caldwell,  R.  F.  D.  9, 

Nashville. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Connery,  1530  Cooper 

St.,  Fort  Worth. 
Mrs.  Edward  Biohsel,  718  25th 

St.,  Ogden. 
Mrs.  GUbert  F.  Davis,  45  State 

St.,  Windsor. 
Mrs.  John  Lyle  Hagan,  254  Jef- 
ferson St.,  Danville. 
Mrs.  N .  8.  McC  ready,  124  Ave.  B, 

Snohomish. 
Mrs.  George  De  Bolt,  814 1st  St., 

Fairmont. 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Harvey,  Menominie.. 
Mrs.  S  Conant  Parks,  Lander... 


Mrs   N.  Hawkhu,  Swan 

Lake. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Parker,  4200  St 

John  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
Mrs  £.  F.  Carey,  Missoula. 

Mrs.  B.  Miller,  North  Bend. 

Miss  Rose  Stewart.  Carson 
aty. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Smith,  Av- 
ery Court.  Laconia. 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  Bailey, 
Leonia. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Wilson,  Raton.. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Bage,  251  W. 
92d  St.,  NewYork  City. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Host,  Eden- 
ton  St^  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  M.  3.  McBride,  Cava- 
her. 

Mrs.  William  Harley  For' 
tar.  444  Kenilworth  Ave., 
Toledo. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Earley,  Mus- 
kogee. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  PetUt,  874  B. 
Taylor  St.,  Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Boden,  208  St. 
Marks  Sq.,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Frank  Chapman,  66 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Provi- 
denoe. 

Miss  Margaret  Moore,  Lan- 
caster. 

Mrs.  Grace  R.  Porter,  Fort 
Pierre. 

Mrs.  Hftll"i«m  Goodloe, 
Linden  Ave.,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Moore,  612 
Burnett  St..  Fort  Worth. 

Mrs.  John  Culley,  2579^ 
Monroe  Ave^  Ogden. 

Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Wheeler, 
White  River  Junction. 

Mrs.  Archibald  D.  Keen, 
944  Main  St.,  Danville. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Howard, 
507  Ave.  C,  Snohomish. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Lehman,  Wal- 
nut Ave.,  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Morse,  Antigo. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Dickinson, 
Lander. 


Agrionltural  Cdlega, 

Nov.  19-23, 1918. 
St  Louis,  May,  1919. 

Olendive,  May  or  J  una. 

1919. 
Fairbory,  Oct.,  1918. 

Blko,  spring,  1919. 

May,  1919. 

Atlantic  aty,  May  IL 

9, 10, 1919. 
Rat<m,  Get.,  1918. 
New  York  City,  Nov., 

Il-l6fl918. 
Hendersonville,  June, 

1919. 
Grand  Forks,  Oct.  15, 

16, 17. 1918. 
Coshocton,  Oct.  14-11^ 

1918. 

Not  decided. 

Portland,  Oct.  1,  2,  8, 

1918. 
Yoit.  Oct.  IS,  16,  17, 

Providence,    Oct.    or 
Nov.,  1918. 

Spring,  1919. 

Bioux  Falls,  Oct.  8.  1^ 

10. 1918. 
Undecided. 

Dallas,     Nov.     18-21, 

1918w 
Logan,  Oct.,  191& 

Bane,  May,  1919. 

Undecided;  May,  19ia 

June,  1919. 

Cktfksburg,  Oct.  24-27, 

1918. 
Eau  Claire,  Oct.,  1918L 
Cheyenne,    Oct.    1-4, 

1918 


XLI. — National  Congress  of  Mothebs  and  Parbnt-Tbachbr  Associations. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
are:  Preeident,  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  A. 
Bimey,  1314  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Wafihington,  D.  0. 

BRANCHES. 


Name. 


Alabcuna.-- 
Arizona 

California.. - 

Colorado.... 
C<niDectlciit. 

Delaware.  •• 


President. 


Mrs.  H.  S.  Poster,  Prattvllle 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Norton,  201  Fleming 
Bldg.,  Phoenix. 

Dr.  Jes^e  A.  Russell.  343  N.  Mary- 
land Ave.,  Glendale. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  French,  Fort  ColUns... 

Mrs.  Geo.  Brlnton  Chandler, 
Rocky  HUl. 

Mrs.  Qarrett  8.  Harrington,  Har- 
rington. 


Secretary. 


Mrs.     Aubrey     Smith, 

R.  R.  No.  2,  Phoenix. 

Mrs.  William  Eckhart... 

Mrs.  Weisser,  Denver  - . 
Mrs.   H.   M.   Barnard, 

Rocky  HiU. 
Mrs.     Robert     Lewis, 

Pover. 


MeeUng. 


Phoenix,   February, 

1919. 
May,  1919. 

Denver  Aug.  8, 1918. 
New  Haven,  Sept.  17, 

1918.  ^ 

Dover,  April,  1919. 
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XLI. — ^NaTIOKAL  OONeRBSS  of  MoTHBRS  and  PaP«1«T-TsA0HBB    AMOdATTONS^ 

Oontinned. 
BRANCHSS-^OontiDaad. 


District  of  Oolmir 

bte. 
Florid*  I 

Ceorgia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 


Indiana... 
Iowa..... 
Kansas... 


Kentoeky. 


Maryland.. 


ICassachusettB . 


Michigan... 
Mississippi.. 


Missouri. 


Montana 

Naw  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mazioo. 

New  York... 


North  Carolina'. 
North  Dakota... 


ObM , 

Oregon........ 

Pennsylvania.. 
Bhodelsiattd.. 


Bouth  Carohna  > . 
South  Dakota... 


Tennessee. 


Texas. 


Utah 

Vermont 

Washington. 
Wisconsin.-. 


Wyoming. 


Mrs.  QBk  B.  Baiter,  1106  lath  St. 

NW. 
W.  N.  Sheats,  8105  l«th  St.,  Trila- 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Andrews,  8  OmBge  St., 

Atlanta. 
Mrs.  £.  J.  Payne,  531  Sooth  ISth 

St.,  Boise. 
Mrs.  Harry  Fleming,  1401  North 

Mam  St.,  Bloomingtoo. 

Mrs.  Henee  Oma,  R.  B.  D.,  Box 

313,  IndiwDapoUt. 
Mrs.  Allen  OTBuita,  Gbv les  Otty. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Coddins, 


Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Weldoo,  BastMgh, 
Lonisvilto. 

Mrs.  Hu|^  Boas  Hatch,  Fairfield., 

Mrs.  Hany  E.  Parkhurst,  1410 
Park  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  MUton  P.  Higghis,  228  West 

St.,  Woreester. 
Mrs.  C.  £.  Stewart,  Battle  Creek.. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Hu^es,  Agrieultural 

Collage. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Sheldon,  2560  Tracy 

Ave.,  Kansas  City. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Famsworth,  Missoula.. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Harrlman,  778  Main 

St.^Lacooia. 
Mrs.  WeUingtoa  Bechtel,  Haddon- 

Add. 
Mis.  Bath  C.  MDler,  Santa  Fa.. . .. 
Mrs.  William  A.  Salttird,  16  North 

Are..  Poughkaap^. 
Mrs.  W.  N.  HtrttT  Wast  Baleigh « . 
Mr.  G.  B.  MoLauan,  ./^cultuiBl 

Colleae,  Farn. 
Mrs.  wifflts  H.  Sawyer.  Central 

and  Cardigan  Are.,  Columbus. 
Mrs.  Fred  GT  Sohilke.  La  Grande.. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Srieman,  Somarset. .... 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bemington,  216 
Waterman  Ave.,  East  Provi- 
denoe. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Woods,  Marion  *.... 

Mrs.  Jean  McKee  Kenaston,  Bone- 
steel. 

Mrs.  Exuena  Cnitefaer,  817  Llsehey 
Ave.,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  WattarBi814  Pennsyl- 
vania Ava.,  Fort  worth. 


Mrs.  John  E.  Dooley.  fi06  E.  S. 

Temple  St^Salt  like  City. 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Pier,  Brattlaboro. . 

Mrs.  C.  Arthur  Vamey,  Yakima . 

Mrs.  Eklward  Hammett,  1209  N. 
7th  St.,  Sheboygan. 

Dr.  Bertha  N.  Hamilton,  OraybuB. 


Mrs.  Ernest  Daniel,  nil 
19th  St. 


Mrs.  P.  H.  Jeter,  Clair- 

moot  Ave.,  Decatur. 

Mrs.  Ewen,Boiaa,  B.D.  I. 

Mrs.   James  C.   Rilay, 
BastOUva8t.,Bloam- 

tBgtOB. 


Miss  PameHa  Fluent, 
Charles  City. 

Miss  Clara  L.  Mallory, 
430  Pfa»  St.,  Leaven- 
worth. 

Miss  EUaabeth  Stouflw. 
Weissfnger  Qalbert,  B. 
L.  29,  LoulsviUe. 

Mrs.  Frank  Deaa,  Win- 
slow. 

Mrs.  WllUam  G.  Has- 
kins,  1210  Linden  A  va^ 
Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Edward  French^ 
And  over. 


Mrs.  Frank  Porsey,  4015 

Prospect  St..  KimaBS 

City. 
Mrs.  John  E.  Keaoh« 

Missoula. 
Mrs.  Willis  P.  Lamprey, 

Court  St.,  LaooDia. 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Leeds,  Cfaal- 

fonte,  Atlantic  CHy. 


Mrs.    Beatrice    Moeea, 
OloversvUIo. 


Mrs.  Frank  Sanborn,  10 

14th  Ave.,  CQlambua. 
Mrs.    L.    A.    Harlow, 

Troutdale. 
Mrs.     wmiam     Brioe, 

Bedford. 
Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Oamdng , 

73  Beaufort  St.,  ProW- 


Mrs.  G.  M.  Whittamora, 

750  Wedeswood  Ave., 

Nashvflla. 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Worlay,  806 

Guater    Bldg.,    Saa 

Antonio. 


Mrs.  Edward  B.  HuUng, 
Bennington. 

Mrs.  Bichard  Strobadi, 
Yakima. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Gonzenbach, 
Phie  Lodge,  Sheboy- 
gan Falls. 

Mrs.  Frank  Kellay,  Shef^ 
idan. 


Meeting;. 


Itlt. 


Oct.   15^ 


Aprl,  1019. 
May,  1919. 
Paoiia.  May,  191t. 

Ames,  Oct.  22-25.  1918^ 

Kansas    City.     April, 
1019. 

Loulsvflla. 


Portland,    Novambar, 
1918. 


Pittsftald,  Oat.  0,  la 
11, 1918. 


Botta. 

May,  1919. 

TrentOA,    Nov.    ft.    9^ 
1918. 

GloversvUle,    October, 
1018. 


drdavllla,  Oct.  8.  4,  5^ 
1918. 


Coatasvflla,  Oct.  94, 30^ 

26, 1918. 
Provideoea»     Oit.    ^ 

1918. 


EjioxviDa, 
1919. 

WIflbtta  Falls.  Nov.  % 
7,  8, 1918. 


Mot     daddad:     May, 
1919. 

Do. 

Mnwaokee,  Nov.  7.  8, 
1918. 

Cbayeime,  Oct.  1,  2,  S, 
4,1918. 


>  No  State  branch. 


•  Orsuiiser. 
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XLII. — Educational  Pbriodicais. 

LAst  of  Ameriean  educational  periodicait  eurriiiUy  reuhed  6^  tfbe  Ubrmy  tf  tfbe  Burettii  of 

BiueaikM, 

[list  of  abbreviattons:  bm.«biiiiaDthly;  ir.^fmgiilv:  m.^montUy;  q.*qiartH|f;  8m.«-8eniiiiionthty; 

/^lah^ffn*     See  Educatioiud  EzduKUge. 

Amarton  Chordi  Sondsy  Sckool  jfawriiw.   Ml  Ifortli  SBOond  Street,  Harritbnrf  (Bi.).    mu 

American  Edocettoo.    50  StaU  Street,  Albaov  (N.  Y.).    lOnoB. 

American  Jonmal  or  Care  for  Cripples.    8505  Broadway,  New  York.   q. 

American  Joamal  of  School  Hydhuie.    Woroeeter  (Maoe.).    q. 

Arpi^riffut  Oxonian.    Menaaha  (wis.)-   q* 

American  Penman.    90  Irving  Place,  New  York.    m. 

American  Pbyaical  Education  Review,    toringaeld  (Maaa.).    9  noa. 

Americas  Bcbod.    P.  O.  B«z  1S4,  Milwantoe.    m. 

American  Sdiool  Board  Jonmal.    354  Milwaakee  Street,  ICllwacikee.    m. 

Amirieaa  tkhoehailer.    YprilaDti  (Iflcii.).    10  noa.  -^ 

Amadban  Teachv.   96  Pifdi  Ayraue,  New  York.    lOnos. 

AmarieanlaatlaB  BnlletliL  Bnrean  of  BdneatioB,  Washington  (D.  C.)  sm. 

Aiiaona  Tttttat.    Phoeott.    10  noa. 

Arkansas  Taaeliar.   Conway.    10  noa. 

Boaton  Teacberri  News-Letier.    Boston.    10  nos. 

BoUetin  of  High  Pointa  in  the  Teaching  of  Modem  Languagea  in  the  High  Schools  of  New  York  City. 

Board  of  EduciitlonBiiUdteg,  New  York.    m. 
BoDetin  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.    Nashrille  (TenxL).    q. 
BoUetin  of  the  HIgb  School  Teachers'  Association  of  the  District  of  Cohimbia.    Washington  (B.C.) 
Bnaineas  Educator.    Cohunboa  (Ohio).    10  nos. 
GUSfomia.    Set  California  Blue  Bulletin;  Modem  Language  Bulletin;  Sierra  Educational  News:  T^niver* 

aity  of  Cahtania  Chronicle;  Western  Journal  of  Educatiim. 
OaUfomia  Blue  BuUathi.    Sacramento,    q. 

Garry  On:  a  maniiinfr  on  the  reoonstruotion  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.    Washington  (D.  C;    m. 
Gatholio  Educattonal  Review.    Washington  (H.  C).    10  nos. 
Catholic  School  Journal.    Milwaukee.    10  noa. 
Child  Labor  Bulletin,  106  East  Twenty-aecend  Street,  New  York.    q. 
Child-Welfare  Ma^^.    227  South  Sbrth  Street,  Philadelphia,    m. 
Chineae  Students'  Monthly.    Ashbumham  (Mass.).    8  nos. 


Christian  Educator.    Washington  (D.  C J.    10  noa. 

Christian  Student.    150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    q. 

Claasical  Joomal.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    9  nos. 

Haiirtcal  Werti^.    Barnard  College,  New  York.    w.  from  October  to  Ifay. 

Colorado  School  Jonmal.    Denver.    10  nos. 

Cohimbia  University  Quarterly.    New  York.    q. 

Community  Canter.    1439  K  Street  NW.,Waahti«ton(D.C.).    m. 

Connecticut.    8u  New  Haven  Teachers  JoumaL 

Current  Education.    Philadelphia.    10  nos. 

District  of  Columbia.  8a  Americanlsation  Bulletin,  Bulletin  of  the  Hi|di  School  Teadiers'  AsMJdatiao 
of  the  District  of  Cohimbia;  Carry  On;  Catholic  Educational  Review;  Christian  Educator;  Community 
Osnter;  Jonmal  of  the  National  Education  Association:  National  School  Service;  School  Life;  Vocational 
Summary;  Volta  Review. 

Education.    UO  Boylston  Street,  Boston.    10  nos. 

Bdnoatkn  BoDatln.    Trenton.    K)  nos. 

KdQcatioDiri  Adniinlstiaftion  and  Supervision.    Warwick  <Sc  York  (Inc.),  Baltimore.    lU  noa. 

BduoBttanal  Bxdiange.    Birming^m  (Ala.),    m. 

Bdnea^ifliwi  FomirtaBoBa.    31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York.    10  noa. 

Ednralkaial  Renriew.    Cohimbia  University,  New  York.  .  10  nos. 

Irtwiatlwal  Standarda.    Cbarleetown  (Mass.).    10  nos. 

Bdwlw  Jauiual.   408  Newton  Claypmd  BuUding,  Indianaoolis.    m. 

Elementary  Bdwol  Journal.    Uni verity  of  Chicago  Press,  (^cago.    10  noa. 

SngineeilnK  Bdoeatioa.    Laneaster  (Pa.).    10  nos. 

Xngliah  Journal.    Uidveraity  of  Chioago  Preaa,  Chicago.    10  nos. 

Enmsfa  Leaflet.    Ncwtanyille  (Mass.).    m.  except  July,  August,  and  September. 

SI  Estudiante  Latino-Americano.    Ann  Arbor  (Mich.),    bm. 

PlivMa  SdMoiroom.    Oalneaville.    10  nos. 

Qeneral  Science  Quarterly.    Salem  (Mass.).    q. 

Georgia.    See  Him  School  Quarterly;  School  and  Home. 

Harvard  Graduates'  Magadne.    Boston,    q. 

Hawaii  Educational  Review.    Honolulu.    10  nos. 

High  School  Journal.    Chapel  Hill  (N.  C).    q. 

High  School  Quarterly.    Athens  (Oa.).    q. 

Historical  Outlook,  formerly  History  Teacher's  Magazine.  MoKinley  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
10  nos. 

Rome  and  School  Ooeat.    Stroodsburg  (Pa.),    q. 

Bospital  Scbool  Jomnal.    Detroit  (Mich.),    m. 

mtnoia.  See  daasical  Journal;  Elementary  School  Journal;  English  Journal:  Illinais  Assodatioo  of 
Teadkers  of  English  Bulletin;  Illinois  Teacher;  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnse;  Manual 
Training  Maeazine;  Relidous  Education:  School  and  Home  Education;  School  Century;  Sdiool  News 
and  Practical  Educator:  School  Review;  School  Sdence  and  Mathematics;  University  Record. 

Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  Bulletin.    Urbana.    8  nos. 

Illinois  Teacher.    Urbana.    10  nos. 

Indiana.    Su  Educator- Journal;  Indiana  Instructor:  Teadier's  Journal. 

Indiana  Instructor.  Indianapolis,  m. 

industrial-Arts  Magazine.    Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,    m. 

Inter-Mountain  Educator .    Missoula  ( Mon t . ) .    10  nos. 

Iowa.    See  Midland  Scliools;  School  Music. 

Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Magazine.    Baltimore,    q. 

Joumalof  Applied  Psychology.    Worcester  (Mase.).   q. 

Journal  of  Education.    6  Beacon  Street.  Boston,    w. 
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JoamalofEdntttfctnalPiTcfaoloKy.   Warwick  ft  York  (Inc.),  Baltimore.    10  hob. 

Jonrnal  of  Experimental  PsTchology.    Princeton  (N.  J.),   bm. 

Jonmal  of  Geofraphy .    Madison  ( wis. ) .   10  nos. 

Joomal  of  Home  Economics.    1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,   m. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnse.  University  of  Chicago  PresSfChlcafo.  10  not. 

Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association.    1400  Massachusetts  Avenue,  wasblngtoo  (D.C.)  10  noa. 

Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association.  Rochester.  8  noe. 

Kansas.    See  Kansas  Journal  of  Education:  Kansas  Teacher;  Teaching. 

Kansas  Journal  of  Education.   Kansas  City.  w.  except  June,  July  and  August. 

Kansas  Teacher.    Topcka.    m. 

Kentucky.   See  Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly;  Southern  School  Journal. 

Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly.    Lexington,    q. 

Kindergarten  and  First  Grade.  Springfield  (Mass.).    10  nos. 

Kindergarten-Primvy  Magazine.  Manistee  (Mich.).    10  nos. 

Louisiana.   Su  Southern  School  Work. 

Maine  State  School  Bulletin .    Augusta.    10  nos. 

Manual  Training  Magazine.    Peoria  (111.).    10 nos. 

Maryland.  See  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision;  Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  ^*giittnf:  Jooraal 

of  Educational  Psychology;  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
Massachusetts.  See  American  Jonmal  of  School  Hygiena;  American  Phrsical  Educatloo  Review;  Boston 

Teachers  News-Letter;  Chinese  Students'  Monthly;  Education:    Educational  Standards;    EngUah 

Leaflet;  General  Science  Quarterly:  Harvard  Graduates'  Magaune;  Journal  of  Applied  PBTdioiogy; 

Journal  of  Edacation:    Kindergarten  and  First  Grade;   Pedagofdcal  Seminary;    Popular  Bdnoator; 

Primary  Education;  School  Arts  Magazine;  Vocational  Guidanoa  Bnlletin. 
Mathematics  Teacher.    Lancaster  (Pa.),    q. 
Mental  Hygiene.   Concord  (N.  H.).    q. 
Michigan.   See  American  Schoolmaster;  El  Estudiante  Latino-Americano;  Hofpltal  School  Journal; 

Kindergarten- Primary  Magazine;  Moderator-Topics. 
Middle- West  School  Review.    Omaha  (Nebr.).    m. 
Midland  Schools.    Dee  Moines.    10  nos. 
Mind  and  Body.    New  Ulm  (Minn.).    10  nos. 
Minnesota.    See  Mind  and  Body;  School  Education. 
Mississippi  Educational  .\dvanoe.    Jackson.    10  nos. 

Missouri.   See  Missouri  Journal  of  Education;  Missouri  School  Journal;  Rural  Sdiool  1 
Mi.'^'^ouri  Journal  of  Education.    Kansas  City.   w.  except  June,  July  and  August. 
Missouri  School  Journal.    Jefferson  City.    10  nos. 
Moderator-Topics.    Lansing  (Mich.),    w.  except  July  and  August. 
Mo'lcrn  language  Bulletin.    Los  Angeles.    3  nos. 
Modem  Language  Journal .    68th  and  Park  Avenue.  New  York.    8  nos. 
Monatshef tc  i Or  Deutsche  Sprache  und  Ptldagogik .    Milwaukee .    10  nos. 
Montana.    See  Inter-Mountain  Educator. 
Music  Supervisors' Journal.    Madison  (Wis.),    o. 

National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  Bulletin.   Irving  Place  and  Fifteenth  Street,  Naw  York.  m. 
National  School  Service.    Committee  on  Public  Information,  Waahington  (D.  C).   am. 
Nature-Study  Review.    Ithaca  (N.  Y.).    9  nos. 
Nebraska.    See  Middle- West  School  Review;  Nebraska  Teacher. 
Nebraska  Teacher.    Lincoln.    10  nos. 
Nevada  School  Journal.    Carson.    10  nos. 

Psychology;  School  News;  Training  School 

e  for  Cripples;  American  Panman;  Amat- 
rn  Languages  In  the  High  SohoolB  of  New 
Weekly;  Columbia  University  Qoarteriy; 
he  New  York  State  Teaohars'  Ano^ 
x>ration  Schools  Bnlletin;  Nature-Study 
raining;  Playground;  School;  Sdiool  and 
fonographs;  Ungraded;  Vooatlonlrt. 

lOS. 

at  ion;  Training  School  Quarterly. 

h  Dakota. 

History  Teachers'  Journal;  Ohio  TeaelMr, 


line,  Jnly,  and  August 


:  Child- WeUwe  Magaiina;  Current  Edn- 
nd  School  Guest:  Mathematics  Teaobsr 
Psychological  Clinio;  Stanogiapher  aad 


10  nos. 

It,  Philadelphia.    Onoa. 
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Qnarterly  Jonnial  of  Speech  Education.    Memwha  ( WisO.   q. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  tne  University  of  North  Dakota.    UniTeriity.   % 

ReUsloos  Education.    1440  East  Fflty-seventh  Street,  Chicago,   bm. 

Rural Sdiool  Messttiger.    KirksviUe (Ho.).    Snos. 

BebooL   IH  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    w.  except  August 

B^fcool  and  Home.    Atlanta  (Oa.).   m. 

SciuxdaDd  Home  Education.    Bioomington  (HI.).    lOnoa. 

Sduwl  and  Society.    Qarri80D-oo-Hud8on(N.  Y.).    w. 

Sduwl  Arts  liagasfaie.    25  Foster  Street,  Worcester  (Mass.).    10  not. 

Sobool  BoUetin.    Byraouse  (N.  Y.).    m. 

BdioolOmtory.    Oak  Park  (HI.).    lOnoe. 

Sebool  Bdooauon.    Minneapolis.   lOnos. 

Qflty^  Index.    Cincinnati,   w. 

S^ftoolliii.    Bureau  of  Education,  Washington  (D.  a),    sm. 

School  Mtaalc    Keokuk  (Iowa),   bm.  except  July 

School  KewB.    NewEfypt  (N.  J.),    m. 

SdKMl  News  and  Praotlcal  Educator.   TaylorvUle  (111.),    linos. 

School  Beview.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    10  nos. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics.    Mount  Morris  (Hi.).    9  nos. 

Slsrra  Edncattonal  News.    San  Francisco.    10  nos. 

Sooth  DakoU  Educator.    Mitchell.    10  nos.  " 

SoothffB  Bdkool  Journal.    Lexington  (Ky.).    m. 

SoQthsn  School  Work.    Baton  Rouge.    10  nos. 

Soathvn  WcAman.    Hampton  (Va.).    m. 

StcDOfrtpher  and  Phonographic  World.    23  Sooth  Fifty-second  Street,  Phllidelplda    m. 

Sunday  School  Journal.    Methodist  Book  Concern,  Cincinnati,    m. 

Teaflbars  OoUege  Record.    Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.   ban.  axoept  July. 

Teachv^JoomaL    Marion  (Ind.).    m. 

Teaohv's  Monographs.    16  Court  Street,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.).    8  nos. 

Teaahh^    Bmperb  (Kans.).    m. 

0M  BnllatiQ  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi,  South;  Progressive 


Texas  School  JoomaL    DaUas.    10  nos. 

Training  School  Bulletin.    Vineland  (N.  J.).    10  nos. 

Training  School  Qnarterly.    Greenville  (N.  C).    q. 

Uflnaded.   600  Parte  Avenue,  New  York.    Ones. 

UnmnttydOalifbrnia  Chronicle.    Berkeley,    q. 

Uniwsity  Beoord.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,    q. 

Utah  Bdnoatlonal  Review.    Salt  Lake  City.    10  nos. 

Virginia.   Bm  Sootham  Workman;  Virginia  High  School  Bulletin;  Virginia  Journal  of  Bdnoitloii;  Vir- 

gbla  State  Teachers'  Association  Quarterly. 
Vfrglnia  High  School  Bulletin.  University,    q. 
Vtrgfcila  Journal  of  Education.    Richmond.    10  nos. 
Virgfaiia  State  Teachers'  Association  Quarterly.    Richmond,    q. 
Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin.    Cambridge  (Mass.). 

Vocational  Sununary.    Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington  (D.  C).    m.    . 
Vocationhit.    Oswego  (N.  Y.).    q. 
Vdta  Review.    Washington  (D.C.).    m. 
Washington.    8u  Northwest  Journal  of  Education. 
West ViTEiniaSchoolJoumal  and  Educator.    Charleston,    m. 
Western  Journal  of  Education.    324  Phelan  Building,  San  Frandsoo.    m. 
Western  Teadier.    Milwaukee.    10  nos. 
Wsconsin.    See  American  Oxonian;  American  School;  American  School  Board  Journal:  CathoUe  Bdiool 

Journal;  Industrial-Arts  Magazine;  Journal  of  Geob^phy:  Monatshefte  fflr  Deutsche  Sprache  und 

Fftdagogik;  Music  Supervisors'  Journal;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Edooation;  Western  Teacher; 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.    Madison.    10  nos. 
Wyoming  School  Journal.    Laramie.    10  nos. 
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